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The Province of Gujardt, including Kathi^vdd Kaelili and otber 
Native States^ lies between 20^ 18' and 24"^ 42' nortb latitude and 
68^^ 28' and 74° SO' east longitude^ and has an area of 69^037 square 
miles, and^ according to the census of 1891, a population of 11,036,706. 
Of this total population 9,887,810 or 89‘59 per cent are Hindus, 
1,113,474 or 10*09 per cent Musalnidns, and 27,712 or 0*25 per cent 
Parsis. The chief details are ; 


&ujabAt Population i 1S91. 


Districts. 

Square 

Miles. 

Hindus 

including 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Parsis. 

Chris- 

tians, 

Others. 

Total, 

Alimedibid ... 

3949 

828,654 

90,487 

835 

1592 

244 

921,712 

Kaira 

1609 

791,702 

77,443 

153 

2282 

9 

871,589 

Panch MahfHs 

1013 

294,574 

18,651 

lOS 

84 

... 

313,417 

Broach 

1463 

266,803 

71,263 

3273 

128 

23 

341,490 

Surat >.« 

1062 

584,348 

52,307 

12,757 

640 

87 

649,989 

Total British Districts ... 

10,296 

2,765,981 

310,151 

17,126 

4626 

313 

3,093,197 

Kaehh .*« 

6500 

424,490 

133,492 

118 

173 

■ 142 

658,415 

Kathidvacl 

20,659 

2,392,432 

338,061 

908 

898 

105 

2,752,404 

Palanpiir 

7775 

’■587,193 

i 67,486 

205 ! 

■:.■ '608 

34', 

645,526 

Mahi Kdntha 

9300 

.539,715 ! 

22,370 

8 

35 

■’■■ ^ \ 

663,332 

Rewa K5.ntha 

4980 

707,975 

25,103 

386 

36 I 

6 

733,506 

Cambay 

350 

76,832 

12,712 

137 

21 

... 

89,722 

Surat Agency 

1051 

175,424 

5,159 

618 

1 

6 

181,203 

Baroda 

8226 

2,217,748 

188,740 

8,206 

646 

66 

2,415,396 

Total Native States ... 

58,741 , 

7,121,829 

803,323 

10,586 

2418 

353 

7,933,509 

Grand Total ... 

69,037 

9,887,810 

1,113,474 

27,712 

7044 

666 

11,036,706 

Percentage ... 

... 

89*59 

10*09 

0*25 

0*06 

j 0*01 

100 


Of the A.D. 1901 census, race details by districts and states are not 
available. The returns show a total Gujardt population of 9,012,471 
as against 11,036,7 06, or a decrease of 18*34 per cent. In ordinary course 
there ought to have been an increase of ten per cent in ten years, 
makiug 12,203,076. The unusually large decrease of about 2,024,235 
or 18*34 per cent is due to the 1899-1900 famine, and in a lesser 
degree to plague and in some parts since a.d, 1891 to bad seasons. The 
decrease is most marked in Kaira and the Panch, Mahals, and in Mahi: 
Kantha, liewa Ivdntha, and Piilanpur. Surat has suffered least. 


Census 

Betaixs, 

3891-1901. 
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G-vjarat Topulation, mi~1901* 


Di..,TiaCTS. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

1901. 

De- 

crease 

per' 

cent. 

Na-TIVe States. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

' 19tfl. , 

De- ^ 
crease 
per 
cent. 

AbracdaMd 

921,712 

795,094! 

13-73 

Kachh 

558,415 

487,874 

12-72 





Xathiav4d ... 

2,752,404 

2,827,456 

15-43 

Kaira 

S71,6S9 

715,725 

17-88 ■ 

P5.1aupni* 

645,526 

407,691 

27*55 





Mahi Kaatha ... 

562 332 

361,508 

35-71 

Panel! Mahals ... 

313,417 

261,870 

16*44 

Revra K5,ntha ,..i 

733,506 ; 

.478,899 , 

34-71 

Broach 

3-11,490 

291,428 : 

14'69 

Oamhay ... 

89,722 

75,122 ' 

16-27 


1 ■ ’ 



Surat Agencj’- ... 

1S1,20S ■ 

161,010 

11-14 

SiU'at 

i 649,9S9 

1 

636,602 

2*05 

Baroda ... 

2,415,396 

1,952,092' I 

. 19-11 

Total ... 

i 3,008,197 

1 

2,700,739 

12*82 

Total ... 

7,938,509 

6,311,752 ' 

i 20-49 

1 

Total British Districts and Native States ... 

11.036,706 

9,012,471 

j 18-34 

! 


Of 9^887,810 the total (1891) Gujarat Hindu population, 568^868 or 
5'76 percent are Brdhmans; 9,087 or *091 percent are Writers; 600,013 
or G*00 per cent are traders, chiefly Vanias ; 498,063 or 5*03 per cent are 
Ka jputs ; 1,544,486 or 15*62 per cent are Husbandmen, chiefly Kanbis ; 
893,676 or 90*4 par cent are Craftsmen ; 112,873 or 1*14 per cent are 
Bards and Actors ; 212,172 or 2*14 percent are Personal Servants ; 
2,276,633, or 23*02 per cent are Eolis ; and 28,500 Katliis ; 478,176 or 
4*83 per cent are Herdsmen — Ahirs, Bharvads, Mehrs, and Eabaris | 
1,094,798 or 11*07 are Early Tribes — Bhils, Cliodliras, DubMs, 
Dhondias, Gamtas, Konkands, Edthodis, Naiks, and Varlis ; 860,655 
or 8*7 per cent are depressed classes — Dheds, Bhangias, Gariid^s, and 
Sindhvas ; and the rest, religious beggars and miscellaneous classes 
including seafarers, numbering 709,810 or 7*02 per cent. 

Geographically the province of Gujardt extends from Mount Abu 
f'O Uaman, being the tract where Gujardti is spoken. Peninsular 
Gujarat, that is Kachh and Kd,thid.v?Cd, though an integral part of the 
jirovince, has, on account of its detached position and large sea- 
board, developed and preserved peculiar traits and characteristics in its 
population. It has an area of 2-7,059 square miles with inA.n. 1891 
a population of 3,310,819, of %\hom 2,816,922 were Hindus. Mainland 
Gujardt may be broadly divided into north Gujard-t between Mount 
Abu and the Mahi river, and south Gn;jard.t between the Mahiand the 
Damanganga rivers. North Gujardt, including the Ahmedd,bad and 
Kaira districts and large portions of the PanehMabdls district together 
with the native states of Mahi Kantha, Pdlanpur, and Cambay, and 
Part of Baroda, has an areaof about 31,1 22 square miles with a population 
in A.B, 1891 of 5,116,708, of whom 4,510,751 were Hindus. South 
GuJardtj, including theBroach-andSumt districts, parts of Barcda/the 
Bdnsda Dhiuumput ^aud, Sachiu states^ and the Eewa Kdntia Agency 
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an area of 9567 square miles with in A.n. 1891 a population of 
2/129^189^ of whom 2 jl40;862 were Hindus. 

North Gujarat differs in many respects from south Gujarat. Most 
of the original settlements from which Gujarat castes take their names 
are in north Gujarat ; the three Gujarat goddesses and^ except some 
on the Narbada banks, venerated shrines like Somnath, Gopndth, 
Bhimnd.th, Dw^rka, Girn^r, Mount Abu, Shatrunjaya, and Siddhpur 
are all in peninsular and north Gujarat. The population is also more 
dense being* most so in Kaira in the tract called Charotara or superior 
land. The dynastic seats of ancient Gujardt are also in north and 
peninsular Gujari^t, whether at D warka, J unagadh, Valabhi, Yadnagar, 
T^anchasar, Anhilvad Patan, Dholka, or Champaner. The thrifty 
Vania millionaire, the busy and skilled Kanbi cultivator, the high-born 
Rajput whether as ruling chief or talukdar, and the unruly Koli or 
Dharala are all found in large numbers north of the Mahi. South 
Gujarat has a large population of the early tribes with Andvla 
Brahman cultivators, Vania traders, Shravak jewellers, skilled artisans, 
and Kanbi settlers. Good physique, wealth, business habits, and thrift 
characterize north Gujarat ; and a general softness, keen intellect, and 
a taste for show, fashion, and finery are the distinguishing features of 
the south. Peninsular Gajardt has a stalwart and valorous population 
including the brave Rajputs and Kathis and sturdy Ahirs Bharvads 
and Rab^ris ; enterprising Bhatias Loh^nds and Vanias who have 
been trading from early times with Arabia, East Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf; and seafaring Vaghers, Sangh^rs, Kolis, and Kliarvds, 
now hardy long- voyage lasears like those of Goglia and Rander, but 
formerly notorious for their piracies in the Arabian seas. 

In customs manners and civilization north Gujarat, including 
Kathiavadand Kaehh, preserves much that Isold, while south Gujardt 
and especially Surat has been affected by outside influences. But the 
liold of religion and caste in the province is still rigorous. Throughout 
Gujarat the household still remains in its early Hindu state. The 
people eontinue to retain their joint family system, their marriage 
ritual, heredity in occupation, regard for the cow and the Brahman, 
solicitude for male issue, customs at birth marriage and death, 
and communal system as of yore. The priest and the astrologer 
still continue to be consulted; there is the same belief in vows, lucky 
and unlucky days and omens, though magic witchcraft and sorcery 
have lost their hold especially among the upper classes. Education is 
permeating the younger gene rat , on more or less, m all castes, chiefly 
among males, and to a slight but perceptible extent among females. 


Divisioxs. 

Nartli.aud 
SuHtli G-iijar4t 


I Bombay 


X GUJARAT POPULATION. 

During the Vedie period prior to B.c. 1500, no reference has been 
traced to the population which apparently must have consisted of the 
early tribes called cldsyns or fiends in the Vedas nisJiu das or original 
settlers in the R^mdyan. These early tribes niimbering 1^094,798 or 
11*07 per cent of the so-called whole Hindu population were still in 
A.D. 1891 found chiefly along the east Gujardt forest and hill frontier, 
and also in the rugged Mahi Kdntba where the Panch Mahals 
stretch into the Mdlwa uplands to which they have been driven by 
waves of northern settlers. With many minor clans this aboriginal 
section includes eight chief tribes^ Bhils, Chodhrds, DhonclMs^ Dublas, 
GdmitSj Konkands, Naiks, and Vdrlis, To these may be added 
the Kolis numbering 2,276^633 or 28*02 per cent^ most numerous 
in north Gujarat and Kdthiavdd but getting fewer south of the 
Mahi, The Kolis may be taken as an intermediate layer between 
the rest of the Hindu population who are called JJjli Varan or bright 
coloured as against the K&U Paraj or dusky race, the general 
name of the early tribes including probably also the Kolis. Of the 
KoliSj the largest and most respectable division is still Qdlled. Talahda 
from the Sanskrit sthalodhJtava or soil- bom, corresponding to the 
nuhdda of the Ramayan. In appearance, food, dress, religion, and 
customs the early tribes are chiefly in a state of comparative in- 
dependence of the Ujli Varan, believing in sorcery and witchcraft, 
worshipping the tiger-god, discarding Brahmaiiical gods and customs, 
and allowing polygamy and widow-marriage. The Kolis arehalf-JBhil 
half-Brdhmanical, and have in some parts intermingled with the 
Ujli Varan. The earliest traditional kings of Gujarat were Bhils and 
Kolis# Semi-Rajputs take their wives from Talabda Kolis, and the 
Rajput-Koli chiefs of north Gujarat still preserve the honorific of 
Thdkanla or lordlings. 

Above these early tribes and the Koli substratum lie the Ujli 
Varan numbering 4,237,066 or 43*15 per cent, consisting of Kanbi 
and other husbandmen numbering 1,544,486 or 15*62 per cent, and 
Brahmans, Vdnids, Rajputs, craftsmen, and bards, mostly towns- 
people, numbering 2,682,580 or 27*93 per cent, the Ujli Varan 
jTOserving broadly the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Yaisya divisions 
of the ancient SmTiii law-books. These Ujli Varan classes worship 
Brdhmanical gods, preserve a social fabric based on Br4hmanie ritual 
and customs, and generally forbid polygamy and widow-marriage j 
but in spiritual beliefs shovsr a leaning towards element, tree, and 
animal worship, not freed from belief in demonology sorcery and 
witchcraft, 
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Settlements* 


The Aryan settlemeiitis. appear to have been chiefly aloBg the coast^ 
at Dwarka, Somnath Pd.tan, Kodind.r or Mula-Dw^rka, and Broach, 
the last best known as the hermitage^ still preserved, of the sage 
Bhi%u, after whom Bhrigu-Kachha that is Barygaza or Broach is 
called. In the wake of these divine personages and holy seers, who 
were probably held to have pnritied the J!}<3'5j^?A-pollnted country by 
their godly presence and ansterities, appear to have followed wave 
after wave of Aryan settlers from the Pan jab by way of Eajputdna 
and the AWali passes, who form the large majority of Gujarat tribes 
and castes ; and, in later times, from Bengal and the North-West by 
the M 4 lwa-Dohad route, a third route being through the Chuvd,!- 
Viramg^m country. These three routes are best indicated by enshrining 
on their outskirts the three tutelary and most- worshipped goddesses 
of Gujarat, Amba-Bhavani at Mount Abu on the Ardvali route, 
Kalika at PdvAgadhhill on the hUlwa-Dohad route, and Bahnchara, 
guarding the ChuvahViramgam route, for settlers south into KathiavM 
and east into north Gujarat. 

The original settlements from which the stem castes of Gujarat 
take their names are either sacred spots or important local centres.^ 
Famines, invasions, territorial or dynastic changes, pressure and 
emigration have led to new settlements chiefly southward.^ In 
many instances both Bnilinians and Vanias and many Soni and 
Ghanchi craftsmen preserve a common name derived from their original 
common home, the Brahmans continuing to be the hereditary priests 
of the V^nids Sonis and Ghanehis. Subsequently, wherever the 
offshoot of the stem caste settled, it formed a new subdivision, the old 
stem sometimes dining but never intermarrying with the new 
branch. Several of the later immigrants have preserved in their caste 
designations the names of their original non-Gujard,t home.® 

* Among sacred spots are Borsad, Modhera, Siddhpur, Vadnagar, and Khadat in north 
Gujarit j GirnAr, Gointij and Silior in KathiAvdd ; Anaval, Broach, Jambnsar, Kdmiej, 
Ki^vi, and l!^dndod in south Gujardt. 

2 The chief new settlements are Addlaj, Deesa, Gogha, Harsol, Kheda, Maiidal and 
Anhilvdd Fdtan, Raika, and Visnagar in north Gujarat ; Kaudol, Talija, and Una in 
Xvatliidvdd j Ldb Besh, Sajod, and Sdthod in south GnjarAt ; and Ahmedahdd, Baroda^ 
ChampAner, Cambay, and Surat in later times. 

^ The later immigrants are Jhalora Brahmans and Vdnids from Jlidlor ui MdrvAd 5 
MevAda Brahmans and Vafnias from Mevdd ; PAlivAls from Pali; Pushkarnds from the 
holy Tirtha of Pushkar near Ajmer; Sarasvats from the holy Sarasvati river; 
SAchora BrAhmaiis from Sdehor in south MArvAd ; Shrx-Gaud BrAhmans from Gaud 
or Bengal by way of MAlwa and Dohad ; ShrimAli BrAhmans and, TAniAs from Shrimal 
or BhimnAl in BajputAna ; KAyasths (VAlmiks, AiAthurs, and BhatnagrAs) from 
Mathura and the North-West Provinces ; AgarvAl VAiiias from Agar in Malwa ; Osval 
and Porvad VAiiiAs, including ShrAvak subdivisions, from MdrvAd ; and BliAtias and 
Boiianas from Bhatner and MultAn. 
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Besides tlie Aryan settlements by land, tlie large seaboard wbich 
Gujarat, iiiclndhig Kacbh and Katliiav^d, possesses, lias from very 
ancient times attracted, for purposes of refuge, trade, and coiiqiiest, 
from Persia Arabia and Africa, a large number of foreigners 
especially tlirougli tlie Katliidv^d ports. This foreign element 
received large additions during the centuries before and after the 
Christian era from hordes of Central Asian Kuslians, Hunas, and 
other tribes, details of which are given in Appendices A. and B. The 
mixture of foreigners with the Aryans appears to have been so 
great that in Hindu religious books the ordinary sojourner in 
Gujarat and KathiavM has been enjoined to expiate the sin of Iiis 
sojourn by puriticatory ceremoniesJ This foreign element has 
generally pervaded the Rajput and Kanbi population, while in some 
cases it has formed new castes.^ The Gujar foreigners have so far 
predominated that about the seventh century they had a dynasty and 
kingdom near Broach and Nandod, have given their name to the 
province, and formed Gujar subdivisions in several Gujardt castes.^ 

Gujarat is thus pre-eminently a land of castes. In no part of India 
are the subdivisions so minute, one of them, the Rayakvdl Vdnias, 
numbering only 47 persons in 1891. When Mr. H. Borradaile in a.d. 
1827 collected information regarding the customs of the Hindus, no less 
than 207 castes which didnot iiitermarry were found in the city of Surat 
alone. As ascertained from census returns and from local inquiry the 
present (a.d. 1900) number of castes in the whole province who neither 
eat together nor intermarry is not less than 315. If all the subdivisions 
which may eat together but which do not intermarry were added the 
number would be considerably larger.'^ This minuteness of division 


^ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I. Part 1. 13 and note 1. 

- Bee Appendices A. and B. 

^ See Appendix B. The Pavajiya classes among Brahmans Vanicls Sonis and Cintrans 
also appear to have a foreign, perha^ps a Parthian, element. They are not found in 
rsf^rth Gujarat, but have settled chiefly in and about the K^tbijivad ports. The Nagar 
and Karhade Bnlbmans are two other classes who possess marked ethnic peculiarities. 
Among the Rajputs the Chdvdds, Gohels, Jetlivds, Jlialds, and Solankis, like the 
Bhanrlds Kathis Mehrs and Rabdris, appear to be foreigners. 

** Of the Klgar Brahmans of Yadnagar, sucli as settled at Yisnagar are called 
Yisnagras; at Sathod, Bdtbodr^s; at Bungarpiir, Diingarpurls; at Krislmor and 
Ohitrod, Krishiioras and Chitrodds ; at Bdnsvada and Pratapgad, Bansvadids : while 
yet another subdivision named after their calling are the Prashnords. At the 
present day (A.d. ISOO) these subdivisions do not intermarry. Vadnagras dine with 
Dinigarpurds but not with the other subdivisions. There is a further professional 
division among most of these subdivisions into lay grihasih and priestly hhiTcshuk 
whicii further subdivides them. Among Yadnagras again, whether lay or priestly, 
intermarriage docs not ordinarily prevail between Kathidvdd and Gujardt nor even 
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may be assigned to yarious causes. Besides new castes formed by new 
settlements, one leading influence is the reception of non-Hindu foreigners 
and aboriginal tribes into the Brahmanical fold. When a new commu- 
nity accepts Brahmanism it is not absorbed into any section of the oldei' 
community but forms itself into a separate caste and sometimes into 
several castes, the separating element being its calling or trade. These 
castes after a time cease intercourse with each other. This practice 
is illustrated by the Gujar sections which occur in many castes 
from Rajputs and Vd^iiids do\yiiwards. Similarly Rajputs by joining 
almost all communities except BxNahmans have added to the number of 
suh'Castes, Almost all trade and craft classes, even the depressed classes 
from Dheds downwards, have a section which claims Rajput descent 
and bears Rajput surnames. The pressure of war or of want may have 
forced the Rajput to agree to undertake even the meanest work. And 
as the kind of work performed, rather than the history of the worker, 
determines his social position, Raj puts who took to trades and callings 
found it difficult to regain their former social position. Immigration 
is also a large factor in caste-making. A steady stream has long 
flowed from Marwdr into Gujardt, and besides forming new castes called 
after their Marw^r homes, has added M^ru or Marwar sections to many 
trades and callings. In Gujarat the threa separating influences of 
calling, marriage, and food are still at work forming new castes. The 
cleanness or dirtiness of the calling, the acceptance of marriage within 
or without the casts, or of widow-marriage, and strictness in excluding 
the use of forbidden food, determine ths social status of the newly 
formed caste. 

Mochis or leather- workers, whom high class Hindus do not touch, 
are, by leaving their old unclean calling, rising in the social scale. 
Those Mochis wdio have become Chdndldgcm or spangle-makers^ 
Cliitdrds or painters, and Kacliyca or bricklayers are gradually 
forming distinct castes having no social relations with the original 


bet: ween north and sontli Gujirdb. Tims, for purposes o£ intermarriage, the Ndgar 
Br.4binans are subdivided into no less than sixteen separate commnnities. Though the 
introduction of railways and the spread of education with other infiuences have 
weakened old barriers, and a few intermarriages among Kdthiavad and parts of 
Gujarat have begun, the above fairly explains the large number of Gujarat castes. 
Among Vanids, the Modhs of Modhera have three subdivisions called Addlj^s from 
Acldlaj, Goghvas from Gogha, and Mandalids from Mandal. Each of them is 
further subdivided into zJisas whole and half, a division common to almost all 
Vdnia castes including even Jain Ydnids. These again are split into later local sections 
Ahmedabadi and Khambhati, with the result that, while all subdivisions, dine together, 
for purposes of inter maniage the Modh V dnids have about twelve separate castes. 
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1 « .I-PV’ Amona Brilhnians, Bhojaks, Parajiy^s, Pokarnas^, j 

S4ra.v.ts, »a Ty4. «e coMtel *sr«M 

f Vt,pv dine witk their ^ajmdm or patrons. Bat the ^ovei 

siariy since their conversion to Vaishnavism abontthe close of the 
fifteenth ’century, the Bhdtias who have turned strict vegetarian^, 
“neither fle£ nor fish and abstaining from spints, have risen to a 
rL^almost next to Brahmans. The Leva and Kadva Kanbis 

oSLally Gujars, having given up the use of animal food, occy a 
position in the scale of caste superior to Kanbis e sewhere Many 
divisions of Guiarat Brahmans iuelude sections called Barads who 
ffilino- to secure wives in their own communities have married girls 
from other Brdhman divisions, and have therefore ceased to 
their original caste. The low psition of Kaehh-Audieh, Bhojak, 
Jethimal-Modh, Rdjgor, and Tapodhan Brahmans is due to their 

allowmg widow-marriage. <. i 

A broad dividing line, founded on the observance of Brahmameal 
habits, separates the Ujli Varaii people into two classes, an uppr 
class led by and called Brahman-Vdnia, and a lower class led by 
and called Ghdnehi-Gola. The upper class includes Brdhmans, 
Brahma-Kshatris, Kdyasths, Vdnias, Kanbis, and some craftsmen. 
They are duly invested with or wear the sacred thread habitually or 
at least on ceremonial occasions.^ The lower class which includes 
other craftsmen and husbandmen, personal servants, and depressed 
classes, generally pass as Madras, and as such are not entitled to 
wear the sacred thread. Widow-marriage and to a less extent 
polygamy are, as a rule, forbidden in the upper class with the result 
that such of them as allow widow-marriage are held to be degraded. 

In the lower class widow-marriage is common, and polygamy allowed 
by caste rules. 

Gu jardti is spoken and written between Mount Abu and Daman in- 
cluding Kathidvad and Kachh. In Kachb a dialect called Gutchi, which 
is more Sindlii than Gujardti, is spoken but not written; and several 
pbonetic and grammatical peculiarities mark the speech of Peninsular 

sacred thread is habitually worn by Agarvdl and Bam K4gar Ydni^s^ 
Bhitiils ; some classes of Bonis ;,M&ru B^nsdras 5 Yaisb and Mevdd Sutlidrs ; Bompura 
BaliUs 5 Brahma Blnlts } Khatri Weavers 5 and G-ariuUs or Bhed priests. 
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Giijardfj^ wliieli is called, K4t;liiav4di. Gujarat proper has the coarse and 
homely Gujarati which is called Ahmeddbddi; while the speech of Broach 
and Surat bears traces of softness due to fashion and refinement and 
is called Siirati. Certain vocal peculiarities and provinciahsms mark 
the language of north Gujarat as compared with the Surat speech. 
M^rvadi traces begin with Anhilvdd P^tan, and are more conspicuous 
towards Har/Radhanpiir, and Palanpur. The language of the lower 
classes from the Ghanchi-Golas dowmvards, and including Kolis and 
DheJds^ shows no difference except that it is corrupt. The Bhils 
have a special dialect allied to Gujarati and easily understood. Certain 
foreign words and idioms mark the patois of the Kdthi^ the Bharvad, the 
Eabari^ and the Aiiir in Kathiavad. The early tribes speak a dialect 
with a mixture of Hindi Marathi or Telugu, which is easily understood 
by the UjU classes. 

The written character is the Devnagari called Bdlbodh^ used only 
for Sanskrit writing and for religious and ceremonial purposes ; and 
the derived Devndgari found in the Traikutaka and Solanki copper- 
plates for ordinary books, accounts, and correspondence. The hocU 
character which drops the long a, e, and c, that is kam, ajju^ 
vacldii^ and mdtrd^ is common in Kdthiavad and some parts of north 
Gujarat. Vanias in their correspondence write a special character 
difficult to read without practice. 

The peculiarities of each caste as regards their dwellings, daily life, 
dress, food, and social entertainments have been noted under different 
caste accounts. The following paragraphs give a general description 
under these heads. 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of honour to have a 
house of their own. Townspeople, except the poorest who live in 
rented houses, owm cbvellings built either by themselves or by their 
forefathers. Country people, whether rich or poor, own houses or 
huts. As far as he can help it, a Plindu will never part with his 
house. The feeling of the country people is shown by the saying ^ A 
■woman can get on without a husband, but no man can get on without 
a house.”’ 

For purposes of description the dwellings of Gujard,t can best be 
treated under the head of towm houses and village houses. The better 
class of town houses m shape and arrangement of rooms follow one 
of two styles known as the Ahmedabdd and the Surat style. The 
scarcity or abundanee of good building timber is perhaps the chief 
cause of this difference in form. In Surat timber brought through 
Balsdr from the Dang forests is plentiful and cheap, and the Surat 
d welling may be said to be a framewmrk of wood with the spaces between 
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the beams filled in by brick and mortar. To reach Ahmed^b^d timber 
has a long land Journey, and in houses o£ that city the weight of 
the roof is borne by walls of brick, large beams of wood being used 
as sparingly as possible. 

Town housesof the better class with tiled roofs are generally built oh 
a plinth raised from two to four feet above the street level. This plinth 
is reached by two or three steps almost always set parallel to the line 
of the street. The steps as a rule are built of stone, though town 
houses even of the better class are sometimes entered by steps of 
hardened clay. Along the outer edge of the plinth, which is in some 
eases of brick though generally of stone, is a row of wooden pillars set 
on stone pedestals with their capitals let into a heavy crossbeam that 
supports the upper story. Behind the row of wooden pillars and 
under the projecting part of the upper story is an open terrace from 
two to four feet wide. In the early morning the people of the house 
sit on this terrace, clean their teeth, and converse. During the rainy 
weather it is a welcome shelter to beggars, watchmen, and others 
who have to pass the night out of doors. At the back of the terrace 
runs the front wall of the lower part of the house with an entrance 
in the middle furnished generally with a strong wooden-haired door. 

Passing through the door the house is found to consist of a front 
and a back part separated by a small court open to the sky. On 
each side of the court on the groiindfioor is a passage, and in the 
upper story an open terrace connecting the front and back parts of 
the house. This plan of house is popular because when children have 
grown up and sons have families of their own they can share the same 
house and yet to some extent each, family can live apart. The follow- 
ing are the names and uses of the different rooms. 

Entering fi*om the street the first room is called the parsed . It 
is generally without furniture and is in some cases used as a store 
or lumber room. Occasionally it is used as a public room kac/ieri^ 
or as a workshop if the owner of the house is an artizan. When 
not used as a public room the women sometimes sit in the 
parmlf and it is to this place that a dying member of the family is 
brought and laid out an hour or two before death. The parsdl leads 
to a small court or chok The floor of this court is paved with 
stone or lined with cement and is used as a bathing place. Except 
for a framework of iron bars thrown across overhead at the level of 
the upper floor this court is open to the sky. The passages on either 
side o! the court are used as rooms. The space on one side is taken 
up partly by the cooking-room and partly by the water-room 

pdniaru, where large brass pots filled with water always stand. 
A store of well burnished' brass vessels is generally arranged on 
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shelves near tlie largo water pots. On the other side the space is divided 
into two roomS:, one set apart as the chamber of the household gods and 
the other eontaimng a well or cistern from which water is drawn 
for bathing purposes. Besides the well every better class house contains 
a cistern in which rain water is collected and used for drinking purposes. 
Behind the court and opposite the entrance room there are generally one 
or two chambers orda» These chambers are dark and close and are used 
as storerooms for grain and firewood and sometimes as bedrooms for 
the women of the house. Occasionally behind one of these rooms 
is a smaller chamber where in some houses a trophy of brightly 
polished metal pots is arranged in pyramid form. In a strong box in 
this room the family ornaments are sometimes placed. In a house built 
on the court or choh plan the distribution of rooms is not always 
the same. But so far they are alike that the builder must set apart 
on the groundfloor places for cooking, dining, worshipping, bathing, 
grain-storing, and business4ransacting. Most town houses are provided 
with a water-closet which is generally at one end of the veranda. 

To get to the upper floor there is generally in one corner of the 
entrance room a wooden stair almost like a ladder, with a rope hung 
from the floor of the room above to help in going up and down. The 
front room in the upper story above t)xQ far8dl called the medi or parlour 
is the room for receiving guests divdnhJidnu, Except for a carpet 
and a row of cushions propped against the walls, some lamps hung from 
the ceiling, and perhaps a mirror or two, this room in the house of a man 
who keeps to old customs is almost bare of furniture. In some cases 
a swing-cot or bed will be found, for the head of the family generally 
sleeps in the medi at night. Among those who adopt new ways this 
room is furnished with tables chairs and couches in European fashion. 
At the back of the public room and round the opening above the 
court is a terrace used in the fair season for drying grain and 
vegetables. The roofs of the front and back parts of the house slope 
inwards towards the terrace, and in the rains the water that runs off 
the roofs on to the floor of the terrace is collected in a pipe and 
carried to the cistern in the groundfloor. The hack rooms opposite 
the upper sitting room called the pdchliali medi are used as bedrooms 
by the sons of the family. The family clothing and sometimes the 
jewels are stored in these rooms in strong boxes called petdra. 

Only the upper classes, bankers traders and Government servants, 
live in houses of this kind. The dwellings of artlzans are generally 
without an upper story, and as they cannot afford to lay in a large 
stock of grain^ and with few exceptions have no household gods, the 
space for the storeroom and the shrine-room for the gods is saved. 
The entrance room is also used as a workshop, the weaver keeping his 
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loom tliero and the carpenter and goldsmith their tools. The d"\\'elliiig-?5 
o£ the poorest classes are little better than liiitSj, the roois of tile or 
thatch and the walls of reed daubed with mud. The space enclosed is 
sometimes divided in two by a partition of millet stalks^ but in many 
cases the house has but one room. 

A well-to-do trader^s house would contain cots or ‘^alcDig iiicludiug a 
swing-eot; cnpboards; coucheSj boxeS; carpets, quilts and mattresses^ the 
whole being worth about Rs. 500. Except among the younger inso, 
some of whom have begun to furnish their rooms after European 
fashion^ almost nothing is spent even by rich tinidiis on wooden 
furniture. In the way of house ornament the chief pride rn a Hindu 
family is to be able to exhibit a store of well polished brass vessels* 
The furniture of an artizan in middling circumstances consists of one 
or two quilts, a cot hlidtalOj two or three beds, and cooking and 
drinking pots. A poor labourer possesses only a few earthen jars and 
one or two quilts worth in all about a impee. 

The houses of villagers, as a general rule, are more substantial and 
roomy than those of the townspeople. Members of the family, both 
male and female, help when a house is building. Houses built in 
this way by cultivators are large and well made, the walls of burnt 
brick and mortar or mnd and the woodwork of solid timber. The roof 
is tiled, and in some cases there is an upper story. The house stands 
a little way back from the village street and is raised a little above 
the surface level. About the middle of the front wall of the house 
is the doorway, used both by the inmates and by their cattle, though 
in the ease of houses of the better sort there is usually near one end 
of the front wall a separate entrance leading direct to the stable. 
Passing through the central door the first part of the house is the 
entrance room parsdl, varying from twenty to forty feet in length 
and from ten to fifteen in breadth. One end raised a few feet above 
the general level of the room forms a dais ehoirOj about ten feet across, 
where the head of the family receives visitors and transacts business. 

In the inner wall of the entrance room and opposite the ojrening 
from the street is a second door leading to the interior of the house. 
This interior consists of a central space orcia twenty to thirty feet 
long and ten to fifteen broad walled oS on one side, and the other side 
opening into the stable and cowhouse holioAin. Between the central 
room and the cowhouse there is no partition. To keep the fullgrown 
animals in their own quarters a bar of wood is drawn across the front 
of the stable aboixt three feet from the ground, and from the stable the 
wall that limits the central space on this side has three doors leading 
into separate rooms each about tea feet square. Of these rooms 
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tliat next .the front of the hoiise^ wliich is tlie most secure part of the 
building, is used as a . storeroom' for clothes ornaments and grain the 
middle room is generally the cooking-room^ and that next the. back of 
the house the .water-room. .The position of the cooking and water 
room is sometimes reversed. In the central space the famil - 

take their meals, and in the rainy months some sleep there • other®- 
'sleep in the entrance loom pcirsdl or in the upper story when there 
one. ' In the fair' weather they generally sleep in the open air outc^ide 
the street door. In the back wall of the house is a door leadino' into 
the yard vd4o.. This , backyard is of considerable extent, sometini'^s 
as much as the fourth part of an acre. Here the crops are stored 
temporary sheds put up for cattle^ and during the rains a few vecmtable"* 
grown. The house of a cultivator in middling eireu instances Is buiit 
on the same plan but on a smaller scale. 

Houses of the lower classes and the dwellings of the impure castes 
are generally situated on the outskirts of the village. They are smaU 
huts thatched with grass or palm leaves^ the walls of earth or of split 
bamboo smeared with mud and enclosing a space about twelve feet 
square^ divided in some cases into two rooms by a partition eonsistino‘ 
of split stalks, the inner for cooking the outer for sleeping, tiiouo*h in 
many cases the whole of the interior forms hut one chamber. ^ 

The furniture of a well-to-do cultjivator or patel consists of one or 
two strong wooden boxes petdra for holding jewels or clothes three or 
four spare wooden bedsteads, the same number of bedsteads for dail 
use, one or two swing-cots, mattresses or cotton carpets, about fifteen 
or twenty coverlets, and brass cooking pots, the 'whole beino^ worth 
about E-s. 200, The furniture of a cultivator in middling ^eireum 
stances or of a village artizan consists of one or two coverlets 
one or two bedsteads, a box, and copper or brass vessels vrorth about 

E s. 30. The poor labourer has no furniture except a mattress and 

few earthen jars wwth in all net more than a rupee or two. 

Except a few whose work requires them to he up at dawn or who 
have vowed to bathe at a specially early hour, the greater Humber of 
townspeople rise between six and seven o^cloek. About half an hour i 
spent in washing and dressing, the greater part of the time heino' - 1 
in cleaning the teeth with a hdval Acacia arahica twig, With 
Brdhinans and many members of the VAnia class, their first thou ' 
the discharge of their duties to the gods. After prayer and mental 
worship the BiAhman takes a bath in his own house, or if bound b 
a vow, hurries off to a river or well that his hath may be taken before 
sunrise. Then his household gods have to be attended to ; and the 
Brdhman, if a priest by profession, goes out to beg, or visits the hou-^^ 
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of liis patrons or yajm&M to perform for them the worship of their . 

honsehold gods. Men of the Vania class are also religions ; many of 
them set out in the early morning to visit their god in his temple. Soon 
after seyen o^elock the householder is ready to begin the business of the 
day. A trader or banker sits in the public room hacheri of his house 
and transacts business; clerks or persons in Government employ go 
to market for the day’s supplies, or if they can afford to do so, send 
a servant to market and amuse themselves at home with their children 
or in visiting their friends ; artizans who stay at home get ready their 
tools and begin to work; shopkeepers, leaving their women or servants 
in charge of the shop, go out to market or to collect their dues ; 
artizans such as carpenters bricklayers and day-labourers employed at a 
distance from their own dwellings, though the more industrious among 
them occasionally find time to work for an hour or two before startiiig, 
generally spend the morning in bathing and taking what with others is 
the midday meal. Another class who are compelled to eat early in the i 

day are Government servants, who are expected to be at their offices 
soon after ten o’clock. 

■With the greater part of the town population their morning 
employment lasts till ten o’clock and with some it does not stop till 
noon. Then the midday meal is taken, after which most men rest for 
an hour or so. Work is resumed about one o’clock, and by eight in 
the evening the business of the day is generally over except among 
merchants and traders who in some cases continue to work till as late 
as ten. On the other hand artizans and labourers engaged for the day 
return home after sundown. They sup about seven and sit talking and 
smoking till about ten, when they go to bed. Men of this class seldom * 

do any work in the evening. Clerks and persons in Government 
service are generally at home before six. They then rest for an hour 
or so, sup about eight, and afterwards spend some time in seeing their 
friends and talking. A few of them pass their evenings in reading 
and writing. Shopkeepers who deal in articles of food and drink close ^ 
their shops between eight and ten in the evening and go home. Cloth- 
sellers and grocers shut their shops between seven and eight, Artizans 
who work at home, goldsmiths coppersmiths blacksmiths weavers and 
calicoprinters, stop work between six and eight. In busy seasons 
some of them sup about seven, and beginning again keep at work till 
about ten. The evening before and after sundown is for the lower 
classes a favourite time for marketing, and in south Gujarat generally 
men of this class, shoemakers tailors and labourers, stop at liquor or 
toddy shops on their way home, spend a few coppers on liquor, and sit 
about the tavern talking for an hour or so. To many of the towns- 
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people^ shopkeepers artizaBS and others, the wedding months January 
to March are a busy season, and work goes on till late at night. As 
during the rains there is but little to do/ time is idled away in sleep or 
in playing games of chance and amusement. 

Except marketing and keeping the household accounts all domestic 
duties are entrusted to women. The morning is their busy time, 
and as early as four o’clock the wives of the poorer class of 
householders are at work grinding grain. After daybreak water has 
to be drawn from the well, or they set off with their vessels to the 
pond or river, where they bathe, draw water, and return home. Some 
women wash at home and fetch water afterwards, and rich menu’s 
wives have a servant specially for attendance on the bath. After the 
women return with their water- jars filled they prepare breakfast. 
When breakfast is ready the women serve it to the men and children 
and when the men rise the women sit down to eat. Breakfast 
finished and the men off to their various duties, the women are busily 
employed in cleaning the house, the fireplace, the plates and dishes and 
other vessels, and in preparing grain for grinding. About three in 
the afternoon they have a little leisure, which they employ in attending 
to their children by combing and anointing their hair and going to 
temples. In the evening they are again busy cleaning their lamps, 
preparing dinner, and tidying the beds. 

When there are several females in one household the hardest part 
of a woman’s work, the grinding of grain, the cleaning of vessels, and 
the washing of clothes, generally falls on the sons’ wives ; the older 
women and married daughters on a visit at their father’s house cook 
and do other light work. The wives and other female relations in a 
rich man’s house do very little household work. With them the day 
is spent in looking after the servants and children, in dressing them- 
selves neatly, or in gossipping. Besides her domestic duties the 
wife of a poor man, w^hatever her social position, can generally find 
some way of adding a little to the family income. The wife of a poor 
Brahman can make leaf -plates. V^nia women, besides sewing their 
own clothes, can earn something vrith their needle. Some of them do 
plain work and others embroider, working up silk into ornamental 
coats Jab/ilds for children or the embroidered robes worn by Parsi 
and other women. These private embroiderers either work for their 
own customers or are employed by professional dealers. Among 
the lower classes a tailor’s wife can help her husband in the simpler 
parts of his work ; a cobbler’s wife can ornament shoes and do some 
of the lighter parts of the cobbler’s work ; an oilpresser’s wife can 
carry oil to her husband’s customers ; a barber’s wife acts as a 
midwife, and a labourer’s wife generally works with her husband. 
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Among tTie riiral popiilation in the busy season from June to December 
men women and eliildren rise witb the dawn. Fodder is thrown 
before the cattle ; the labourers, if any are to be employed^ are 
called, and a light meal of bdjri oic /ttmr cakes is eaten* Then 
driving their bullocks before them and carrying their agricultural 
tools, the cultivators set out for their fields. Here they remain at 
work till evening, stopping only for a midday meal, generally of bread 
and buttermilk brought to them by the women of the house. About 
sunset they return to the village, and after a meal of rice and split 
peas they retire to rest between eight and nine o^elock. When field 
work is light no meal is taken in the early morning and a great part 
of the day is spent in sauntering about the village or sitting in front 
of their doors. At this season after the midday meal cultivators rest 
for a few hours, and in the evening sit in groups at the entrance of the 
village or in the pateFs office or ehora and gossip. The better class of 
villagers such as Brahmans Rajputs and Kanbis meet together at the 
house of one of their friends or of the village Yania, and pass their 
time in talking and smoking or in reading Hindu stories. Sometimes 
the village is visited by a band of strolling players Bhav&^ds^ when 
the men of the village pass the night in or about the chora w^atching 
their performances. 

Women rise earlier in the morning. They have the cattle to feed, 
the cows and buffalos to milk, butter to make, and in the busy season 
bread to bake for the early breakfast. When the men have left for 
the fields there is the midday meal to get ready. Between ten and 
eleven okdoek they have to start with their husband's dinner, and on 
coming hack there is grain to grind or to clean* When they find 
leisure from their ordinary work some of them]3ass the time in spinning 
thread. 33xcept during the rains when weeding has to be done, and 
at harvest time when the cotton has to be picked, only women of the 
poorer class work in the fields. In a household of a poor cultivator 
or field labourer the women, besides working in the fields, take their 
dairy produce to the neighbonring town or carry loads of firewood or 
grass to the nearest market. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do Hindu consists of : First, a 
turban jdf/Mt made of fine cotton cloth with a fringe of gold brocade 
at eacii end, its length varying from twenty to fifty yards. The way 
he folds his turban is a guide in many eases to the caste of the wearer. 
Turbans manufactured at Paitlian in the Nizam's territory, about 
sisity miles north-east of Ahmednagar, are preferred to those of 
Gujardt. Second, a waistcoat made of European cloth, gene- 

rally of printed calico. , Third, a coat cingctThho made of European 
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cotton elotk Thirty years ago (a.b. 1870) the long coat jama 
formed apart of the dress usually worn by men inrespectable^positions. 
but at present, except on wedding occasions, its use is almost entirely 
confined to a few elderly Vdnids. Fourth, a hglit muslm cloth 
thrown round the shoulders, piohhoM or dupatto, either from Europe 
or Bengal, but European cloth is now chiefly used. _ The d^lp)atto is 
about three yards long by a yard broad. It is worn either as f ^scarf 
round the shoulders or as a sash round the waist. Fifth, a waistcloth 
dhotia of fine cotton cloth with silk borders on each side. Coarse 
dlio^ia manufactured in Europe are also used by townspeople, but on 
account of their durability and fine texture silk-bordered Ahmeddbdd and 
Na^nrar hand-made dhotia are preferred. Sixth, country-made shoes 
■ioda. The use of shoes and stockings is confined to a small number 
of hi<rhly paid Government servants, pleaders, and young merchants. 
Amon<v traders and merchants this practice is a novelty and considered 
a sio-n of extravagance. The ordinary dress of other high caste 
Hindus in middling condition differs only from the above in the 
quality and value of the clothes worn. Artizans who work at home 
wear onlv a waistcloth clhotiu, and in the cold season a waistcoat 
ladan. When they go out they wear the ordinary dress of a m:ddle 
Claris Hindu. Well-to-do town artizans generally use European 
fabrics, and none except the poorest wear the coarse hand-made cloth. 
The dress of a cultivator or labourer consists of a waistcloth dkoiiu, 
a waistcoat hadan, and a headcloth phdUu, either of the country 
machine-made or of the hand-loom cloth woven by Dheds. Among 
the poorest classes the men wear a pair of coarse cotton drawers fitting 
tioht reaching to the knee or the waistcloth d/ioim. They have a 
second cloth sometimes wound round the head and at other times drawn 
over tlie slioulders. 

Though among Hindus there is no special holiday dress on festivals 
or on d^vs of family rejoicing, all who can afford it put on richer and 
better clothes than those ordinarily worn. Bxceiit among the higher 
classes the dress does not vary at different times of the year. In the 
cold season well-to-do Hindus wear a woollen coat instead of the 
anparkho and wrap shawls over the coat. A well-to-do cultivator or 
artizan wears a blanket instead of a shawl. 

The ordinary dress of women of a rich or middling family consists of 
a loug robe sddi or sdllo'- and a bodice choli or MncMi. The cMi 


1 Thotioh of the same shape and worn in the same way, the sddi is both richer in 
material tnd in size longer and broader than the . About twenty years ago (Am. 

1880) women of the higher classes wore put of doors the petticoat in addition to the 
sd-di i but this practice, at least among townspeople, is being gradually given up. 
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aovering the shoulders as well as the bust is worn by elderly woiiieri , 
and' widows^ while the use of the MnchU vihx(h. opens behind and is, 
'fastened by silk or cotton thread is confined , to .girls ■ and yoiin 
women. The wife of a rich man would out of doors or on special 
occasions wear a sddi and bodice of higher value than those of a 
%voman in middling condition. But however rich their liiisbands may 
be, women do not at home dress in robes worth more than five or ten 
rupees. The wives of labourers and other poor people v/ear a robe ^dUo^ 
a bodice, and a petticoat glidgliro of coarse cloth. 

The dress of the people of Kathifivad and Kachli, both men aiici 
women, is more loose than that of the people of Gujarat. The 
men in general wear cotton drau’ers instead of the waistciotli with 
a short coat of the same material. The women wear a robe of 
cotton dyed a uniform colour or stamped with a pattern, wnth a dyed 
petticoat of the same material. The bodice is of finer textiire and if 
possible of silk. It is longer-sleeved and opens at the back covering 
merely the bust and shoulders. The turban ot is indicative more 
of the locality than of the caste of the wearer. It is a long narrow 
strip of cloth, generally coloured, having large and heavy gold borders 
and more expensive than in Gujarat, The chief varieties are the 
Cutehi, Hfilari or Jdmsai, Junagadhi, Jhalavadi, and Bliavnagri. 

Hindus generally take two meals a day, the first between ten and 
twelve in the morning and the second between eight and ten in the 
evening. The only exception to this rule is in the case of Shravaks^ 
whose religions precepts bind them to finish, their eve?aing meal before 
sunset. For the morning meal a family in good circumstances gene- 
rally has rice of fine quality, split pulse boiled and mixed with spices of 
various kinds, cakes of wheaten flour spread with clarified butter, one 
or two kinds of vegetables, pickles, and other similar i^repa rations to 
sef»son the food. At the evening meal there are cakes of wheaten 
flour, milk boiled and mixed with sugar, some vegetables, and pickles^ 
The fare of each member of the household is not however always the 
same^ Special respect is shown to the head of the family by giving him 
a large share of clarified butter and milk, while the women of the house- 
hold, who at home always eat after the men of the family have finished, 
generally have a smaller share of clarified butter and milk and such 
other comparatively costly articles. Children dine sometimes with the 
men and sometimes with the women. They are always well served. 
In the family of a trader or merchant in middling circumstances the 
morning meal consists of rice, split pulse, cakes of lAjn or flour, 
and vegetables of cheap quality. For the evening meal there is 
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bread and vegetables witb milk at times The diet of the poorer classes ' 
of artizans^ town-workmen, and field-labourers consists of 

bread in the morning and rice and split pulse cooked together 
that is hMcIiacU in the evening. Among the aboriginal tribes and 
impure classes the poorer families live on the cheapest kinds of grain 
kodra or banti and on hhadkii^ a kind of porridge made of buttermilk 
or and coarse flour boiled with a little salt. Eice is 

a lux my to be enjoyed only on holidays^ or when they are entertained 
at feasts given by people belonging to the, higher classes. Except 
labourers and cultivators, who in the busy season eat thrice a day, 
Hindus generally take no afternoon meal. The well-to-do families 
keep rolls and other prepai'ations of clarified butter sugar and wheat 
flour in store in the housej and poor families have parched grain for 
the use of children and adults. A portion of the food prepared in the 
morning is also set aside in the cooking room for the children of the family. 
Animal food is used by Raj puts, aboriginesj and low class Hindus. 

The following are the usual arrangements for procuring supplies 
of different articles of domestic consumption. Among townsmen, 
except the poorest, a yearly store of grain pulse and firewood is laid inj 
enough oil and clarified butter to last for a month is purchased at one 
time, and each day a fresh supply of vegetables and miscellaneous 
articles is brought from the market. Among well-to-do villagers at 
harvest time a store of grain enough for at least one year is put by, their 
own cattle supply butter and milk, while spices and miscellaneous 
articles are bought from the village shopkeeper or town grocer. 

Compared with other parts of the Bombay Presidency, one leading 
peculiarity of the mode of living among the Hindus of Gujarat is their 
fondness for |)ublic feasts. The extent to which this practice is carried 
varies considerably in different parts of the j)rovince. It is commoner 
in the south than in the north, and is much more usual among town 
than among country people. Public dinners in Gujardt belong to three 
chief classes : trade dinners, social dinners, and religious dinners. 
Trade dinners are or two kinds, those paid for from the common 
funds of the guild and those paid for by one of the members. The 
members of most associated trades hold a yearly guild-feast, meeting 
the cost either by a special subscription or from the common fund. 
The chief occasion when one member feasts the whole body is when he 


The mode of living of vich and middling high caste Hindus dilfers only in the free 
or stinted use of costly articles such as milk clarified butter and vegetables. The family 
of a trader or a Government servant in receipt of Rs. 200 a year would narrow its expenses 
by avoiding milk entirely and limiting the use of clarified butter vegetables and spices 
both on ordinary days and on holidays, so as to enable it to live within the minimmn 
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: JoinS' the guild. WLen, as is generally tlie ease, all the members of a 
trade guild belong to one caste, the arrangements for lioMing a trade 
dinner are the same as those for holding a caste dinner. If members 
of more than one caste are joined together in the same trade guild, 
the food is cooked by a Brdhman and the members of different castes 
dine in distinct groups. On such occasions women do not attend but 
only men and children. 

Social dinners are of three kinds ; those given by the whole caste, 
those given by one member of the caste, and open-air picnics where 
each j)ai*ty brings its owm supplies. The first, called ocliJiav^ are held 
generally once, but in some cases as often as twice or three times a 
year. The occasion is, for the most part^ to do honour to some god or 
saint, the chief day being the anniversary of the hdclevi or tutelary 
divinity of the caste. On the day of the festival the whole caste is 
generally astir early. In their gayest dress, some walking, but most 
of them in carts or carriages, men women and children make their 
way to the dining place. For the management of ockhav feasts held 
in the caste dining hall,^ there is generally among the chief members 
of the caste a keen comjDetition. The cost is as a rule met from caste 
funds.^ But to improve the feast, many a manager spends from his 
private means. 

By fai' the largest number of caste feasts are given by individual 
members in honour of some family event. Though the feasting 
of castefellows is not enjoined by religion, custom in Gujarat has 
.divided entertainments of this kind into compulsory and optional. 
Almost every Hindu family gives at least four caste dinners, that 
is on the occasion of the wife^s first pregnancy; of an investiture 
with the sacred thread; of a marriage; and of a death. At those 
times, besides the caste dinners, one or two feasts are generally given to 
friends and relations.^ Of optional feasts some are ordinary^ others 


In towns o£ Giijardt most of tlie higher castes have, by the liberality of some 
one of their number, either had built for them or have raised by subscription a caste 
dining-hall or ■c-ddL 


=■• Besides the income from fines for breaches of discipline, most castes have a fund 
the gift of some rich member, or a sum raised by subscription. The common canM 
is lent either to one or several members of the caste, who, for the use of the nioLv 
pay interest at from four to sixpei- cent a year. The different castes vary much in 
wealth. In many cases the yearly interest amounts to from Es. 300 to Es 400 
= Among Kanbis, whose number in some places exceeds five thousand ‘onlv the 
relations, friends, and some castepeople are asked; whUe in the case of the smaiw 
castes more than one dinner is given to the whole body. Besides the dinner. ■ 
the occasion of a death, small parties are invited to dinner every month ™ 
year, and on the twelfth month hr e^rri-a dinner is sometimes given to the X-o LtT 
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oceasional; and a tMrd' class special. The ordinary feasts are those 
held on the anniversary of a death samaehri 2iXidL sJirddM^ These are 
not^ as a rule, given to the whole caste. The occasional feasts are on 
finishing a new houses, the vdstushcinti or home-peace feast to atone 
for the loss of life caused in its building; on performing a vow; on 
coming back from a pilgrimage ; on completing some religions observance 
OT vmt ; on recovering from a serious illness ; on a birthday; on the 
birth of a son; on naming a son; on shaving his head; on first 
sending him to school. Special feasts are given by rich men anxious 
either to gain or to keep up a name for liberality. The givers are 
generally V^nifis^ and the occasion is to do honour to the memory of 
■some deceased relation. ' 

Caste picnics or ujdni are generally held by the lower castes at the 
shrine of some saint or divinity^ either in fulfilment of a vow^ on the 
disappearance of a disease, or on the anniversary day sacred to the caste 
goddess. After offering cocoanuts or fruit, each party brings out its 
own stock of food, wheaten cakes vegetables and sweets^ and, sitting 
about the shrine in groups, they eat or talk for an hour or two and 
start before sunset on their way home. 

On two classes of occasions, those calling for purification such as 
ceremonies in honour of the dead and on finishing a house, and those 
I calling for the returning of thanks such as completing a course of 
fasting and other religious observance, ending a pilgrimage, recovering 
from sickness or obtaining a siiecessM answer to prayer, some Brahmans 
should be invited. When the giver of a religious feast is a Vania 
or other man of high caste, he hires a Brahman cook, and Brahmans 
go to the host's house and join the feast eating apart. When the 
host is not a high caste Hindu the Brahman guests go to the host's 
house and receive a share of uncooked food such as grain vegetables 
and sweets. This, called sidhuyis ennied away by the Brdhmans and 
eaten at their homes. But, besides sbaring in these dinners, Brdhmana 
of all classes are sometimes asked to a special feast of their own. 
This, from the traditional number of Brahman subdivisions, is known 
as a chordsi or dinner of the eighty-four. Among Shr^vaks dinners 
called sangh are given on a large scale to all Jains meeting at religious 
gatherings. 

Except a few old men who dislike to appear in public, the only case 
in which castefellows invited to an entertainment fail to attend is 
when they are in mourning. Women keep in mourning longer than 

^ As q, rule anniversaries of deafclis are observed for two generations. ShrdMk 
dinners are gwen once a year on one of tbe fifteen days set apart for the purpose la 
the dark half of Bkddarva (Septembor-October). • 
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men' 'and men longer tlian children., .Widows in most, castes are held 
to bemioarners,, and sometimes after the loss, of a son or a son-in-laWj 
a younger brother or sister^: the mourner refuses for years,, or perhaps 
for the rest of his life to go to a public entertainment. Iii ordinary 
cases the mourning days do not last for more than one year. 

A family which has to give a caste dinner is busy„some days previously,, 
laying in supplies of grain and pulse^ sugar and clarified biitteiv, 
ordering firewood^ and collecting cooking pots.^ On the morning of 
the feast the family priest is sent round from house to house to ask 
the guests.^ The host^s friends come and help in cleaning and 
preparing vegetables and spices^ and directing the hired servants in 
cooking, bringing water, and sweeping and clearing the dining place, 
and, eKcept in the rainy season, a part of the street near the hosrts house. 
Except among very large castes such as the Kanbis, who meet about 
three in the afternoon, and among Shravaks, whose religious rules 
eompel them to finish their dinner before sunset, the ordinary time for 
holding caste dinners is in the evening a little before dusk. In small 
castes the women and men dine at the same time in different rows. 
In large castes they dine separately, the women beginning in some 
cases and the men in others. Boys, except the veiy youngest, dine 
with the men, babies and girls with the women. As the dinner hour 
draw's near the guests begin to gather. All are dressed in their best 
and are decked with ornaments either borrow^ed or their otvn. They 
are generally of two classes, those who come to dine and those who 
coine^ to look on. The onlookers, most of whom are men of high 
position and personal friends of the host, are led to raised seats pcU 
langed iioai the entrance. The other guests take their place in row's 
on the giound. For each are laid out two leaf trays, one for use as a 
plate and the other as a mat to sit on, with two earthen or leaf enps 
and brass ones for Shrdvaks. Each guest brings bis owm drinking 
pot and cup. hen all are seated the members of the host's family 
and castepeoifie serve the dinner viands on the leaf-plate. First some 
sa ba tcc ginger, pickles, then vegetables, then sweets, and last of all 
sp 1 pulse curry and rice. After dinner the guests w^ash their hands 
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and montlij, and wliile betelniit and leaves are Landed round; the 
fragments of tlie feast are gathered. When the guests have left; 
Bhedas and other lowcaste people rushing in pick from plates and 
caps any scraps they can find. 

The kind of dinner^ though to some extent it varies vdth the season 
and the occasion, depends chiefly on the caste of the man who gives it« 
Whatever his wealth, a man of high caste is expected to give a high 
class dinner, and though of late years there have been a few exceptions, 
the rule that the lower classes should content themselves with the 
coarser and cheaper kinds of food is still generally observed. The cost of 
these feasts depends on the kind of sweets, the variety of vegetables-^ 
and the cjuantity of clarified butter. First class caste dinners consist 
of Bhiyo or wheat-flour mixed with sugar ghi and spices with puri 
or cakes of wheat, vegetables, and bifcmj that is rice and pulse cooked 
in batter and mixed with spices and sugar ; or of shrikhandj hdsticU^ 
and other preparations of milk ; and vary in cost from about 12 annas 
to Rs. IJ a head. A second class dinner of Iddti or rolls of wheatfiour 
mixed wdth butter and sugar, and dihdhipiilc that is boiled milk sugar and 
rice, costs fromS to 12 annas a head ; and a third class of Iddu or rolls of 
■wheat-flour mixed with glii and sugar or molasses, from 5 to 6 annas. 

The stimulants and narcotics in use in Gujarat are, in the south 
fermented and distilled drinks and preparations from hemp, in the 
north preparations from the poppy, and over the whole province 
tobaeco, betel and areca nut, tea, and coffee. 

Fermented and distilled drinks belong to two chief classes, that is 
drinks prepared in the country and drinks imported from Europe, Of 
Indian-made liquors there are two chief kinds,, fermented and distilled. 
The only fermented liquor much drunk in south Gujarat is made 
from the juice of the wild date palm hhajuri Phoenix s3dvestris. 
Like the fermented juice of the brab palm tad Borassus flabellifonnis, 
the liquor prepared from the wild date is called tddi or toddy, To 
draw its juice from the wild date a slit is made at the top of the 
stem close to one of the fresh shoots, and over the opening an earthen 
pot or gliitlin holding about ten pints (ten sers) is tiedA In the 


5 To the early European trayellers in Gujaraft this new liquor and the strange way 
o£ drawing it were matters oi much interest. Most of them describe the process. 
Perhaps Ovington^s (1690 A.n.) account is the clearest and most detailed. ^^The palm 
trees afford a pleasant juice from their head and upper branches which the Moors 
(Musalniaiis) as well as Europeans drink of plentifully, A quart of it may be got for a 
pice or two, and is so strong that it turns the brain as soon as English beer, for want of 
which the sailors take up with this juice to refresh themselyes. It distils from the tree 
into earthen jars which are fixed to the branches of the tree, \yhen they are cut off to a 
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early morning the toddydrawer, by the help of a loose belt of bamboo 
or rope, climbs the tree, and from the earthen pot empties into a large 
bottleshaped gourd slung to his waist the juice that has collected 
durino- the nio-ht. He then cuts a fresh slit in the shoot and replaces 

the pot ; and when, after he has been up several trees, the gourd at his 
waist is filled, its contents are emptied into a large earthen jar holding 
from four to eight gallons. Pour or five of the large jars placed on a 
cart, or a pair of them hung one at each end of a long shoulder-pole, 
are taken to toddy taverns in the cities. 

Intoxicatinsr drinks are distilled from dates and raisins. But the 
chief liquor is made from the flower of the maJmda Bassia latifolia 
tree, brought most of it from east Gujarat. To improve its flavour or 
its colour different varieties of fruit, flowers, or herbs are sometimes 
added to the simple liquor. 

Of European wines and spirits considerable and increasing quan- 
tities are imported into Gujarat from Bombay. Of this class of 
liquor the most popular varieties are the coarser kinds of brandy and 
cheap ports and champagnes. 

Surat is the only district in Gujardt where the practice of drinking 
toddy prevails to any great extent. In Surat, except the higher 
Hindus, all classes drink teddy, and so strong is the craving for 
intoxicating drinks among the aboriginal tribes, that for a cup of liquor 
they will pledge their clothes and even their labour. 

Toddy is generally drunk in taverns. The large jars brought in 
from the country are set in a row along the front wall of the shops 
sheltered as far as possible under the shade of the eaves. On a 
wooden bench outside of the door the tavernkeeper sits, Durino' 
the heat of the day only an occasional customer drops in. But 
towards evening from about two to three hundred collect about the 


foot-lengtli and are in\t to the hole, in the tree Which by incision is made one inch deep 
and three wide ; and in one night’s time a jar containing above a quart will ho filled 
with the juice o£ one tree. When it distils into a jar that has been formerly used, it 
stiddenly taints and grows harsh and turns sonr in less than the space of twenty-fonr 
hours. In the morning it is laxative and costive in the evening. The name of this’ 
liquor is toddy, hut tlic niro which is dra\vii from the tree in a fresh earthen ve^^sel U 
ns sweet and pleasant as milk, hut more lively, without any mixture of a hard or^sharp 
taste. Several Europeans pay their lives for their immoderate draughts, and too frank 
ly carousing these cheerful liquors, with which once they are intiamed, it renders them 
HO restless and unruly, especially with the additional heat of the weather, that they 
hincy no place can prove too cool, and so throw themselves upon the ground, whe/c 
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tavern. These people belong to two classes, the respectable customers 
who come into the tavern to drink, and the poorer classes who are 
served with liquor as they sit in an open space outside. The first 
class, all o£ them men, are mostly artizan Hindus, Those sitting 
inside the tavern chat together, drinking from small cups called 
tumdi. Many artizans are regular frequenters of toddy taverns. 
But the greater number drink in moderation contenting themselves 
with a draught of liquor to refresh them before their evening meal 
Customers belonging to the depressed and aboriginal tribes generally 
come in parties, men women and children together. They do not enter 
the tavern, but collecting outside in groups are served with liquor ag 
they sit in the open ground in front of the tavern. TJnlike the more 
favoured customers inside, they do not drink from cups, but swallow 
the liquor poured from the jar either through a funnelshaped leaf or 
from their own hollowed hands. After drinking they sit smoking and 
chewing parched grain, sometimeis raising a song after their meal is 
over. By eight o^elock all leave the tavern and find their way home, 
No fixed amount can be named ; but, as a general rule, a well-to-do 
Hindu artizan in the Surat district will spend on toddy from a half to 
three-fourths of an anna daily. On acoount of what they spend in 
this way, though wages are high, their condition is by no means so 
good"' as that of the Ahmed^bdd workmen of the same class. 

All toddy drinkers will indulge in eonntry-made distilled liquor 
when they can afford it. As with toddy the, evening between five and 
seven is the time for diinking country spirits. The spirit shop is often 
close to the toddy tavern and is generally the groundfloor of a 
dwelling house, where, seated on benches at the side of the room, the 
customers take their liquor from mugs of tin and glass. Besides 
what is drunk publicly in the liquor shops, country-made spirits are, 
especially by Parsis, taken privately in their own houses. At public 
dinners of some low caste Hindus, liquor is served to both men and 
women guests towards the close of the entertainment. 

The chief consumers of European wines and spirits are Parsis. 
All classes who drink toddy and distilled country-liquor also drink 
European wines and spirits when they can obtain them. But this 
they can seldom afford to do. As a rule high caste Hindus indulge 
in no distilled or fermented drinks^ To this rule there are two 
exceptions : a class of orthodox Hindus who drink country-made 
liquor, and a class of innovators who drink European wines and 
spirits. The liquor-drinking orthodox Hindus are known as ^hdhtas 
or vdmamdrgie^ and are followers of the sect which worship one of 
the powers or ^hakti of Devi, the spouse of Mah^dev. Among 
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persons of this class the drinking of intoxicating liquor is held to 
he a religious duty. Though of different castes^ the followers of 
t is sectj, both men and women, are said to hold priyate festivals at 
w ich they eat and drink together. Among the youth of high caste 
in u families the practice of drinking European wines and spirits 
^ as of late years spread so rapidly, that what twenty years ago 
(a.I). 1880) would have caused excommunication, is now (a.d. 1900) 
passe unnoticed. Still a certain dishonour attaches both to the 
ort odox and to the innovating liquor-drinker. As a rule both are 
anxious that but a few boon companions only should know that they 
^ link. Among high caste Hindus a few who have taken to drink- 
ing uropean wines and spirits frequent shops where such liquors 
are sold. But the usual practice is for a party of friends either to 
meet together at the dwelling of some one of their number, or to 
ire a house in an unfrequented part of the town and there hold 
drinking parties. 



] n u»tju m ijrajarar, is maae irom tine 

plant. These are first baked over a 
re, en well washed in cold water and ground very fine, the intoxi* 
caing power depending to a considerable extent on the fineness of 
0 ^ pow ei. According to the taste and means of the consumer, dry 
rose eavGte almonds cardamoms pepper and other spices are pounded and 
mixe with the powder. The whole is again ground with water or with 
mi ,e, sweetened with sugar, and strained through a clotli. The prepara-** 
ion IS now ready to be drunk. BJidng is a cheap luxury, one-sixteenth 
0 ^ eing enough to last an ordinary man for three days and 

poor man, as a rule, drinks his bhdng mixed 

only witii blackpepper and poppy. On festivals and holidays many 
A ^dded and in this way the mixture becomes costly, 

bv fliA -^I^salmans drink llidngj but it is chiefly consumed 

and of Hindus, Brahmans K4yasths Sonis Vanids 

rll N Ei«r do not oof 

flip P^‘®P®rations of hemp are taken by women. In 

bhiino *liroaghout the year on holidays and festivals, 

ties it i« pp T 1 afternoon before sunset. In small quanti- 

i-mllM ' ^Emgk nndon it, Mnon„ Gnjrft 

brain clever, xt soothes rather than stimulates the 

Bi^^ans, 4oSits”L^°'"""" 

s influence can at a caste feast eat enough to 
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last them for tTOnty-f our hours or more. Yak'ndi or mdjam h, 
Hang hoiled in clarified butter. The clarified butter is flavoured with 
sugar and spices and is often tinged with Vermillion and safeonv As 
& QomQtYQ fokudi is generally eaten before sunset chiefly by weibto-do 
Hindus and Musalmdns. A man who hiriks hhdng would also take 
f dhudi md smoke gdnja. Tdkudi is an expensive article and when 
regularly taken costs from one to two rupees a month. This drug is 
prepared by professional dealers called mdgamvdldS) chiefly by 

caste. It is also prepared by Hindu physicians. 

The dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which the resin 
has not been removed is called gdnja. This is generally bought in 
its crude state and made ready by the consmner. To prepare the. 
plant for smoking; a small quantity is taken on the palm of the hatidj 
and the seed, if the flower contains any^ is removed. The plant is 
then washed four or five times^ dried^ and mixed with tobacco. The 
classes chiefly addicted to smoking gdnja are religions mendicants;^ 
the lower order of Brdhmans^ and a few artizans. As a rule gdnja 
smokers are found at shrines or temples. But some of them resort: 
to special houses called ahhdda where blidng and gdnja are prepared. 
Men addicted to the practice keep taking whiffs of gdnja about every 
half hour. Its effects are sudden and strong. Three or four pulls at. 
a gdnja pipe will prostrate a man not accustomed to smoke it. 
Especially among the weakly and ill-fed the use of gdnja is said to 
harm the mind and nerves and in some cases to cause death. 

Opium used either as a drug or as a narcotic is taken in several 
ways. Either a small quantity from a few grains to a pennyweight 
is rolled into a pill and swallowed, or the opium is first dissolved in 
water and then drunk. This preparation of opium and water is called 
hammha. The practice of smoking a preparation of opium or 
thandul is less common in Gujarat. In south Gujarat, except by a few 
Musalm^ns and Hindus of advanced age> opium is seldom used. On 
the other hand in north Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, except among the 
literary and mercantile classes, the majority of the adult population are 
habitual consumers of the drug. The ordinary time for taking opium 
is before meals early in the morning and in the afternoon. Bv 
Eajputs opium is held in high esteem as the seal of hospitality and 
the great healer of disputes. It is taken dissolved in water, and 
at the close of every visit as a token of goodwill to the guest the 
opium cup is produced, and from some soaked cotton a small quantity 
is squeezed into the guest^s hands and drunk by him. 

Tobacco is consumed in three ways : it is chewed ; it is smoked ; 
or it is taken in, the form of snuff. The practice of chewing tobacco 
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eitter plain or along with hetel-leaves and areca-Bnt is common among 
Hindus, both men and women; among Miisalm^ns, particularly 
women; and to a limited extent among Pdrsis. Tobacco is smoked 
either in pipes or in cigarettes. Two kinds are in general use, 
the longstemmed huha or hubble-bubble whose smoke is cooled by 
being inhaled through water, and the short almost stemless bowl or 
chalam^ Tobacco to be smoked in the huka or hubble-bubble is cut 
in pieces and pounded in a mortar. It is next mixed with molasses 
and a few drops of water and the whole rolled into small balls. This 
preparation of tobacco is called gaddhu. It is principally used by 
Gardsi^s or landed proprietors and the better class of people. Except 
a few Brdhmans, among Hindus men of all classes smoke tobacco ; 
women seldom smoke a pipe, but many among the labouring and 
cultivating classes use cigarettes. Musalmdns both men and women 
smoke; but among Parsis it is strictly forbidden and seldom 
practised. 

Tobacco to be used as snuff is for two or three days soaked in water 
and while still damp is pounded on a flat stone and when dry it is ready 
for use. The custom of taking snuff prevails among men both of the 
upper and middle classes. Among women of the higher classes the 
practice of taking snuff is also common. Snuff is generally carried 
in small round wooden boxes about an inch in diameter and three-fourths 
of an inch deep. Country ^.made snuff is generally pulverised finer than 
snuff imported from Europe. But to make it more pungent it is 
often adulterated with a mixture of pounded lime or carbonate of soda. 

Besides the above, pan Charica betel and gopari Areca catechu are, 
except by tbe poor> used by all classes both men and women. Along 
with their pan and sopdri the rich eat cardamoms and other slices. 

Tea both Chinese and Himalayan is also used by Hindus. Tea 
with milk and sugar is taken early in the morning. It is seldom 
drunk twice in one day. The poor sometimes brew tea mixing peppei" 
and dry ginger or cinnamon in it to cure indigestion. Within the last 
few years (a.d. 1890?rl900) the use of tea has spread greatly among the 
upper classes of Hindus and Pdrsis. Among Musalmans coffee is the 
favourite drink. It is seldom used either by Hindus or Parsis. 

Except the early tribes who worship their own guardians or devs, 
Gujarat Hindus are either Brdhmanical or Jain^ the latter chiefly 
Y^ni^s. A belief in demonology, sorcery, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, and omens is found, more or less, in aihnost all Gujarat castes 
Aptong religious practices, worship of ancestors, the elements 
planets, the sea, rivers, animals, plants, and birds is also common. 
E^this, and in a lesser degree, the Pamuir Kajputs of Muli ^ 
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ill Kdt]3ia¥4d worsUp only the son; the Para jids worsHp only fire ; 
the Lohdn^s worship Dariapir or the spirit of the Indus; and the 
Mahia Kolis; the Mahi river. 

Excepting the Jains/ Hindus generally hold in veneration 
Br^hmanic gods and goddesses^ Kanhis and Vanias being more 
devout and religious than other Hindus. Almost every Brahmanical 
Hindu householder keeps his family gods^ some or all of the Hindu 
Panch^yatan or The Group of Eive^ a stone Un^ pyramid for 
IJahadev ; a stone sMU^rdm or round pebble from the Gandaki or the 
Narbada river or a picture of Shrinathji for Vishnu ; and a picture or 
metal image of ^akti^ Bhavini, or Mat^^ as the goddess or mother/ 
typifying divine energy ; Ganpati or the god of wisdom ; and Surya 
or the Sun^ or Hanum^n the Monkey-god. Ganpati is worshipped 
especially on auspicious occasions, his holy day being the fourth of the 
bright half of every month. Khetarpdl or the boundary '•guardian 
is worshipped chiefly by classes other than Brahmans Vanias and 
craftsmen. ^ 

Sakti; or deified energy^ is worshipped by all classes of Hindus 
as Lakshmi by the followers of Vishnu ; and as Parvati^ Bhavani; 
or Durga by the Shaivs. She is the energy of the Supreme Being, 
coexistent with Him as his bride and counterpart. Her rank and 
priority as the producer and mother of both gods and men appear 
in the names Lakshmi-Nirayan, Bhav^ni-Shankar, Uma-Mdheshvar^ 
and Pfovati-Parameshvar. As the active will of the Deity she is 
the mother of all creation or As all matter and created things 

are regarded as illusory in Vedantic teachings/ ^akti or Mata is also 
called Mdya (illusion) or Mahdm^y^ (great illusion) and Prakriti 
(primeval nature). She is generally invoked under the three forms of 
Mahakali^ Mahalakshmi, and Mahasarasvati, 

In north Gujardt the most favourite and almost universally 
worshipped deities are the goddesses Amba Bhavdni, Kalik^, and 
Eahuchard.^ They form the theme of most Gujarat songs. Je 
Amhe is the war-cry and the Holi shout of Gujardt. ^^Ado Bliavani 
that is the first Bhavdni, is another common invocation of the 
goddess. Their shrines are visited by Hindu pilgrims in large 
numbers. The goddess Kalika^ Durgd,^ or Chandi in her fierce and 
angry mood is held in high veneration, but not so universally as 
Amb^ the ideal mother with her radiant and cheerful maternal smile. 


^ See below pages 105 - 115, 

® Most BharvaJds and Kabafris worsliip only a Mdtd or goddess witliont any special 
name* 
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Kdlika is lield in special respect by eoppk*smitlis or as 

tbeir family goddess. Baliuehar 4 is believed to be a deified Cbaran 
lady who preferred death to dishonour, but is more probably an old 
Koli goddess. Besides Amb4, Kalik^ and Bahuchar^ n^ost Hindu 
castes have their own special tutelary deities, the chief of them being 
A'shapuri or the wish-fulfi-ller of the LMTdnids aud Jddeja Eajputs 5 
Bhildi of the Sindh v4s 1 Chdmunda of Ch^vda and Tdghela Rajputs ^ 
HingHj of the Bhansalis, Bhdvsars, Bar jis, and weaver- Khatris ; 
Ehodidr of the Gohel Rajputs ;-, Rondel Mat4 in most ceremonial 
songs but chiefly of the Loh^n^s ; Umiya of the Kadva Eanbis and 
Turis ; IJnai of the And-vMs, and Vindhyavlisini of Jethva Rajputs. 

Of the Hindu Trinity or tfimurti, Bi’ahma has a solitary temple at 
Khed-Brahma in Mahi Kantha. Shiv and Vishnu (the latter in his 
two incarnations of Ram and Krishna) divide in faith the generality 
of the Gujardt castes. Among Shaivites almost all are Brahmans 
with a sprinkling of other castes. By Vaishnavs are meant, in* 
Gujardt, the followers of Vishnu in his eighth incarnation olKrishnaj, 
according to the cult popularly known as the sect of the Mah^r^jds, 
otherwise called Vallahh^ehdri or Pushti M 4 rga. All non- Jain, 
or mesJiri Vdni^s are followers of this sect. Rd;m as the seventh, 
incarnation of Vishnu is held in high veneration by all including 
Shaiv Brahmans and Vallabhachdii V^ni^s, and has many temples 
with images of R4m, his wife Sita, and his brother Lakshmaii, and; 
in a niche on one side the monkey-god Hanuman. Except for a few 
extremists j Shiv and Vishnu are held in equal veneration by most 
Hindus. 

Among Hindu castes other than Brahmans and Vdnias a striking- 
feature is the great hold which comparatively modern cults called’ 
^^ways/^ that is margs oyi panths, have taken upon them. Of 
these the chief are Raminandis, Svami-lSf^trdyans, and Kabirpanthis. 
The smaller cults are Bijmdrgis^ Parn^mis, or Mehei’^jpanthis ;• 
Edmsnehis; D^dupanthis ; Shdktas or V^mamargis; Mddhavgars; 
Ravipanthis; Hddsis ; Pir^n4s ; RMh^-Vallabhis ; S antra mpantbis, 
and several still smaller sects. Details of these religious sects are 
given in Appendix C (III). 
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SECTION l.-BRXHMAliS. 

The BrdkmaTi populafcioii of Gujarat, including Kacirliand K4thia- 
was in A. D. 1891 returned at 568^868 or 5*75 per eent of the 
total Hindu population. The original Brahmans of Grujardt form a 
division of the great class of Dravid or South Indian Brahmans.^ ^ 

Gujarat Brahmans may be roughly formed into tliree groups^ the 
early, the middlej and the modern. The early Brahmans are in most 
cases connected by tradition with some holy place chosen in early 
times by Aryan settlers from Upper India. Most of these early 
divisions are liiisbandmeii and as a rule darker and sturdier 'thj,u , 
the more modern immigrants.^ Among thes§ ^afe the Bh^rgavs 
of Broach who claim descent from the great seer, Bhingu ^and 
who still hold a high ^position among Gujarat BVdhmans ; the 
AhavaUs, the -vigorous skilful *class of south Giijai^t landholders 
whose original settlement or maMsilian seems to have been at the 
Ari^val hot springvS, about forty miles south-^ast of Surat. With 
them rank the Sdjodr^Sj who take their name from Sajod, a place of 
early-sanctity about eight miles south-west of Broach. Further 
north are the Borsadids of Kaira^ who claim descent from an early 
religious settler named Bhadrasiddha. - Other divisions of earlier 
settlers seem to have come to Gujar# from the Dakhan. They are 
the Jarnbus of Jambusarin Broach^ the Kapils from Kavi at the mouth 
of the Mahi^.the Kheddv^ls of the Kaira district^ and the Mot^dlas 
of Mota about fifteen miles ‘west of Surat. These classes have all 
become so completely Gujaratfs in appearance speech and customs 

1, w. ", ^ ^ — ' I® ^ ^ ^ 

^ The whole BnHiman population of India is divided into two gron’ps, Gaud and 
Dnivkl. Each group includes five divisions. The -five Gaud* Brahmans are, Gatwl 
proper, Kanoja or Kafnyakubja, Maithila, Sclrasvat or Misra, and Ufckal. The five 
JDrii^vid Brahmans are, Brdvid proper, Andhra or Tailang, Karndtak, M ahaTashtra, and 
Giirjjara. A classification in the Journal Bom. Br. Eoy. As. Sod ’ Vril.--2, places 
Gurl^ara Brdhnians in the Gaud group. Bpt this seems to be wrong, and the arrange- 
ment given above agrees with the' current opinion and written texts recited by the 
Brdhmans of Upper India, the Dakhan, and South India, and with the . classification " 
given in SteeTs Hindu Castes and Customs page 85, : • 

According to local legends some of these early BraJhinans belonged to the pr^j- 
Aryan tribes and w<^re made BrAhmaus by early Hindu heroes and demigods. Pre- 
Aryan tribes may in some cases have been raised to the rank of Aryans in reward 
for signal services. But such cases are doubtful. The explanation of these local 
classes of early Brdhmans seems to be that they are the descendants of settlers from 
Upper India who entered Gujanit either by sea or by land; from Sindh, These settlers 
were joined by others of their own class who, marrying with the women of the country 
as was sanctioned both by the law and the practice* of the early Brithmans, founded 
a local Brahman colony. The process of founding these, local Brahman classes ' i thus 
described by Megasthenes (b,c. 300). When Megasthenes wrote the process wouid seem 
to have been still going on. ^‘Persons who deltire to live the same life as the Brahman 
hermits cross over and remain with them, never returning to their own country. 
These also are called Brdhmans ; they do iiot follow the same mode of life, for there are. 

• women in i^e country from whom the native inhabitants ai^ sprung and of these women 
they beget offspring,’* MoCrindVs Megasthenes, 121.- , ■ , * 
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that tliey must have been long settled in the proyince.^ Copperplates 
show that the ’Jam bus at least were in their present villages as early 
as the beginning of the fourth century after Christ (A.d. 320), ^ 

The second group of Brahmans represent' small bands” of 
immigrants from JJpper India whose settlement the kings of 
Anahilavdda (a.d. 961-1242) encouraged by grants of land. These 
small bands of settlers came from difierent parts of Northern India^ 
and receiving separate grants in different parts of the province have 
never associated and have been one of the chief causes of the minute 
division of Gujar5.t Brahmans. The chief .divisions that belong to 
this group are the Audichya, Harsolas, Kandoliya, Khadayata, Modh, 
Rayakv;^], Shrimali, and Vadddra. The N^gar^ the chief division of 
Gujarat Brahmans, seem to be earlier settlers as copperplates from 
the fifth to the eighth century mention Nagars at Junagadh 
Vadnagar and Valabhi. 

.»The middle group includes another set of divisions of whose 
arrival no record rerw^ins but who seem to have come from Marw^r 
andBiajputdna before the times of the Musalmdns, driven souths it 
is believed,- by famine. Of this group the chief divisions are the 
Des^vdl, Jhdlora, Mey5.d”a, Palivdl^ Shrigaud, Udambara, and 
UnevdL Of modern ^rdhmans^ that is of immigrants since the 
time of Musalmdn rule^ thp chief are Mar^tha Brdhmans of the 
Deshasth Konkanaslh and Karhada tribes, who in- the early part of 
the eighteenth century accompanied and followed the Mar^tha 
conquerors of Gujardt. Under British rule no large bodies of 
immigrants have entered Gujarat. But there has been a slo^v 
steady stream of settlers from M^rw^r. » * 

Ordinary accounts and the listain the Mir^t-i-Ahmedi (a.d, 1742- 
1768) and in Day^ram^s poems give eighty-four divisions of Gujardt 
Bi4hmans/ As the details of these lists do not agree, aa they 
contain the names of many classes not now found in Gujarat and 
omit many well known classes, itPseems probable that eighty-ffour 
is only a traditional number used, as it often is used, vaguely or 
with some mystic’ meaning.^ As far as has been traced, exclusive 
of subdivisions there are .seventy-nine divisions of Gujarat 
Brdhmans who do not intermarry, though most of them eat togethei% 
Except the AndvaUs, who are all laymen or grahasth^ each of these 
*di visions is either entirely cleric that is bMksJmkj or contains two 
classes, hhihsJmh or cleric and gralmst/i or laymen.^ Except 
Bhargavs Ndgars and a few other Brdhmans who have among them 
families believing in one of the other Vedas, all Gujarati Brdhmans are 
generally followers of the Yajurveda. Each division includes from 
iive to twenty gotras or jPamily-stocks, each stock claiming descent on 
the male side from one of the ruhk or seers. Among members of the 
same family»stdck marriage is forbidden. But except among the 


4 l^orfch-West ProTinces, II, 47 - 48. 

^ The chief difference between a cleric and a layman lies in the number of their 
pnyileges. The cleric enjoys six privileges, studying the Veds, teaching the Veds, 
givi^alms^ receiving alms, offering sacrifices, and oifidating at sacrifices ; the layman 
«as but three privileges, studying the Teds, alms-giving, and offering sacrifices# 
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N%ars^ vreligioiiB and lay families, if" not of the same stO'ck_, may Seetion I* 
intermarry. A man’s position as religious or lay is liereditary. jbbAmaks. 
It is in .no^ way affected by liis calling.^ Among J^he fif ty -four main * gt^b^visions* 
divisions *of Gujardt Brdhmans, seven, Audichyfe, Khedavdis, 

Mevadas, Modfis, N agars, Sbrigauds, and Shrimalis are found - 
over tbe whole province including Kachh and* KatMav^da. The 
remaining forty-seven divisions are found only in special towns and’ 
localities. The following list shows the names and distribution of 
the leading fifty-four Brahman divisions : 

Brahmans i 1891 » *• ’ 


Ko. 

Class:' , • 

Ahmed- 

abtd, 

• 

Kaira. 

Panch 

Mah5<ls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total, 

1 

Abotis ... 






1935 

2626 

622 

6183 

3 

Ariavalds ... 


116 

22 

19 

io4 

26,590 

2335 

11,148 

40,334 

3 

Audichy5,s ... 

■ -It,' 

18,487 

0522 

1687 

3268 

5777 

116,507 

49,460 

204,608 


Bhargavs ... 

-IT IT- 

21 

IS 

8 

778 

620 

42 

402 

1884 

5 

Bhojaks ... 

... .. 

9 

* 2 

. ... 

If — 

... 

571 

426 

1008 

6 

Borsadas ... 


1 

730 


278 

2 

14 

623 

1547 

7 

Chovisds ... • 



4 

6 

69 

17 

338 

1064 

1498 

8 

Dadhichs 

... 

«• 

505 


449 


40 

79 

1073 

9 

Desivais ... 


5 

16 



34 

6 

167 

228 

10 

Gaitds or Shrigauds 

857 

3942 

1967 

396 

388 

7635 

2873 

16,057 : 

11 

Gay avals ... 

r tt- 

27 

... 

9 

9 

... 

.. 

43- 

• 88 

12 

Girn§,ras ... 


1 

1 

Bt 

6 


3364 

90 

3451 

13 

Gonitiva,ls 


691 

6 

3 

11 

3 

1923 

128 

•2665 

14 

Guglis 

... 

43 


3 

5 


1103 

1884 

3038 

15 

Harsolds 

-TT ■ 

168 



2 

60 

32 

4 

256 

16 

Jambas 


Bill 

4 

1 

629 

6 

63 

6777. 

6379 

17 

JhS,lor5-s ... 



19 

6 

15 

•M. 

... . 

27 

214 

281 

18 

Kaiatiy5,s ■„< 

... ... 

78 

107 

T ^ 1 

.4 


62 

113 

364 

19 

Kandoliyas... 

•«« »»* 

2 

3 

<«• 

I 

93 

1260 

401 

1748 

20 

Kapils * 

... ... 



... 

363 


... 

6 

369 

21 

Khadlyatds 


85 

. 167 

* 3 

■ 2 

10 

83 

17 

367 

22 

Khedivais ... 

... 

626 

9343 


822 

359 

4882 

4235 

20,342 

23 

Mevddr<,s ... 

ftn 

3303 

4307 


174 

848 

16,292 

7015 

32,859 

24 

Modhs 


4067 

3201 

'631 

670 

3056 

15,338 

12 , 1 ^ 

^,892 

25 

Motalas 


• 41 

5 

4 

39 

1249 

96 

22 

1456 

26 

Niindoras ... 

... 

* 3 

718 

78 

61 

1 

598 

1396 

2846 

27 

Nafgars 

r**-' 

3582 

1437 

249 

148 

907 

12,222 

9705 

28,250 

28 

Jfahdvdnds ... 


[■ ■ 




3 

1044 


1047 

29 

NS-pals 


' ... 

*240 


*■* 1 

... 

... • 

*105 

346 

SO 

Paliv&ls ... 


440 

353 

Sl 6 

350 

227 

3640 

20 

5276 

31 

Par5jiy^as ... 





... 

»•* 

2461 

.»* 

2461 

32 

PdrdsarvS.s ... 

... ... 

1 

"• 2 


... 

78 

61 

■ * ,5- 

147 

33 

Pushkarnds or Pokarnfis. 

68 

r 1 

17 

1 

17 

, 2969 

69 

3132 

34 

Bajgors 

f#* 

241 

i 5 

3 

2 

9 

22,239 

1095 

23,594 

35 

Eavals 

... 

57 

171 

13 

4 

18 

305 

132 

700* 

36 

Rayakvals ... 

... • ... 

1045 

228 

13 

257 

104 1 

549 

363 

2549 

37 

Rayathalas... 

••• 

■ 

*; ' 

! ■..» 



... 



38 

liundhvals ... 


426 

’ 43 

4 


••• 

47 


*620 

39 

Saohdras ... 


114 

16 

... 

"*21 

59 

1512 

‘351 

2072 

40 

Sajodras ... 







... 

' ' ... 



41 

SS,rasvats ... 

' ■'..* '■ ... 

130 

90 ! 

’l7 

182 

27 

8494 

126 

9065 

42 

S5,rthipur5-3 

... 

*•* 





.... 1 

... 


43 

Shevaks ... 

' '... ' 



’”2 


‘*13 

230 

6 

261 

44 

Shrim&lis ... 



1342 

“302 


■ ;.'*243 

224 

10,469 

2100 

14,759 

45 

Sompuras ... 



6 





789 

25 

819 

46 

Sorafchiy^s ... 



' ... 


' ' ■ 1 


... '■ 

... 

... 

47 

Tapodhans ... 

... 

3141 

►2906 

171 

131 

*689' 

. 6689 

6461 

19,078 

48 

Udambaras 

r-t 

66 

no 

130 ; 


■*.# 

285 

14 

695 

49 

Unev^ls 

tt- 

327 

184 


323 

143 

2992 

1628 

5597 

^0 

Tadildrlls ... 

.f. 

169 

• . 2300 

’7 

127 

. 18 

178 

314 

•3113 

61 

Vaflams 


1125 

601 

9 

11 

B»* 

1481 

1166 

4282 

62 

Vayadas ... 

'.'■ '■■'■ i.. 

17 

19 



18 



54 

63 

Veddnts 

■ . .. 

• ... 




• «« 

’*472 

*«• 

472 


Vy^ 


ibo8 

*669 

"*4 

hsi 

4 

762 

SOI 

3299 


Unspecified 

:.:***■ ■1:S. 

. ’ -2102 

1103 

664 

4364 

1192 

18,937 

20,168 

48,670 



Total .. 

. 43.896 

41,201 

6967 

14,244 

44,697 

274,024 

143,841 

1 568,868 


¥ N.Bf~~-The head “Unspecified’* includes Sajodr;^s Sor$ithiyaf9 and other division of Gujarfit 
BrShmanSy'likewise 18,002 Dakhan BrShmans, * 


J TKe present tendency among hUhshuh Bribmans who obtain steady secular employ- 
ment is to give up tbeir clerical privileges and live as laymen* . 
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4 gujara;t population. 

Abotis? numbering 5183, are found in Kachli and KdtTii^wd.fla. 
They trace their origin to the sage Yalmik^s younger sou, '^vho, with 
other sages/ was brought by Oar ad or .Vishnu's eagle to .a sacrifice 
performed by Krishna at Lwarka. As a class they ar.e poor, living 
as temple servants beggars and confectioners. A few are found as 
cultivators in the Barda district. They are Vaishnavs in religion. 
Their family god is Dwai’kahath of Dvvarka. 

AnaVala's, ‘also known as Mastdns and Bhathelas^ iium-?- 
bering 40,33Ii, are* found in the Surat district and the neigh- 
bouring Baroda territory. They are the best cultivators of sQuth 
Gujaraft. The name Andvala is derived from Anaval a Gaikwdr 
village about forty miles east of Surat, 1‘amoas for its hot spring. 
‘The origin of the names Mastdn and Bhatliela is uncertain^ 
Mastan, according to one account, means proud or overbearing^ 
a meaning-making * which agrees Ivell with the character of the 
former revenue farmers and village managers of this class. 
According to another account, Mastan is a shortened form of 
Mahasthdn or Great Place^ a name supposed to be the record of 
some former settlement of the tribe.^ But it, probably means the 
chief community of south Gujarat as such phrases as Sooi Mastan 
the goldsmith community, and Khaddyata Mastan the Vaiii 
community, are in common local use. Of the term Bhathela two 
explanations are offered one would connect it with the tribe of 
Bhats, the other would, from bkdt rice, translate it rice-men-, a name 
well deserved by the AnavaUs, the most successful rice-growers of 
south Gujarat.” But, besides the. difference in letters, the name 
Bhathela is always considered disrespectful. It was probably given 
by some of the later Brdhinan settlers from North India and seems to 
be a corruption of Bhrashthela or Fallen. According to local 
tradition, Kama on his return from the conquest of Ceylon^ halted at 
a place called P^^tarvada in the hills of Bansda, about forty-five miles 
south-east of Surat. Determining to hold a sacrifice he required the 
services of a large body of priests. He searched the country round, 
and failing to find priests enough collected eighteen thousand of the 
hill-tribes and made them Brahmans^ The legend that certain 
classes were made Br^bmaps by Rama, Krishna, and other heroes 
and demigods is found in all parts of India. The usual explanation 
is that in early ages, when the greater part of the continent south 
of the Vindhya mountains was under forest, bauds of Brdlimanic 
Hindus, pressing southwards, ousted the earlier tribes from their 
forest clearings and established a more regular ‘mode of life and 
^ tillage. In 'later times fresh bodies of Brahmans, bringing with 


* Tlie peasant BrAhmans of Orissa are also called Mnstdns. In Mr. Beames’s 
opinion the name is derived from MahMhdn or Great Place. Ind. Ant. 1. 142, 195. 

- In the Etwa district of tha Agra division in the ISIorth-West Provinces, is a class of 
peasant Bhatheli Brahmans, who are said to be an offshoot of the Sanadhs, nearly all 
or whom, arc Kano jiya Bi^hmans. It seems worthy of notice that in Gujarat some 
xamihes ox BhdtheUs m the village of Katargam near Surat are known aS Kanoiiyds. 
In Kangra (Fan^ih) the two main tribes of Brdhmans are Bdtehrus and Bf^garkotials, 
Kangra Gazetteer, I. ° 
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them fpom the nortli a more elaborate social and religions system^ 
found tb© descendants of the early settlers opposed to them in many 
points of faith and practice, tillable to deny their claim to be 
Brahmans^ the newcomers^ by the deyice of some local legend^ 
strove to- show that the original settlers were Brahmans of a lower 
order than themselves.^ In the present case it seems probable that 
the founders of the class were Brd.hmans who gathered round some 
early settler who had chosen the Andvala hot springs as the place of 
his hermitage. That Anavala Brdh mans are the earliest Brdhman 
settlers in south Gujarat is supported by the fact that^ unlike other 
Brahmans^ the whole body of the An^valas are laymen ov grahasths^ 
and that it was imder their management the south of Qnjarat was 
redeemed from forest and brought under* tillage. 

Almost all Anavala Brdhrnans worship Shiv. But as a class 
they are lax in religious observances and careless- in enforcing 
caste rules*. Though obstinate and somewhat rough and 
quarrelsome/ they are a contented and orderly community, enter- 
prising, friends to education, hospitable, and liberal. Fifty years ago 
almost all were peasants, and though tillage is still the occupation of 
most, a considerable number learning to read and vvinte have become 
village accountants and schoolmasters. * Some have become lawyers 
and others traders in articles of food, and some entering Government 
service have idsen to posts of trust and responsibility. Socially 
Andvala Bi4hmans are divided, into an upper or desdi class, the 
original colonists of south Surat, afterwards reyenue farmers and 
superintendents and still holders of grants of money and land, and 
a lower or bhdtkela class the ordinary cultivators. -Before and for 
some years after the introduction of British rule, as farmers of land 
revenue and as village managers the desdis enjoyed considerable 
power and wealth, claiming the rank of superior landlords with the 
titles of zaminddrs and tdlukddrs, and ‘possessing households of as 
many as four hundred dependants.^ Under cover of their office 
they levied "taxes on their own behalf, and for a time the bulk of 
the peasants were practically their tenants -at-will or their bonds- 
men. The gradual extinction of the practice of farming the land 
revenue (a.d. 1803-1812), and the est^lishment of the mass of 
' cultivators .as direct holders from Government, took away ‘from the 
demis the source of much of their wealth. Many of them are said to 
have sunk into poverty, and, falling into the hands of money- 
lenders; have been forced to mortgage their lands atid houses. 

In spite of these changes a- marked social distinction's still main- 
tained between the representatives of the ^esdi families and the 


^Mmr*sSanslint Texts, Hi 425, 487. ' 

® Captain Newport in his settlement report of the P^rchol (now J^ldlpor) stih-division 
of the Surat district (A.i). 1816) para. 46 footnote mentions the case of an old village 
manager or de$iU who had as many as 400 haliL There are no such households now. 
A full account of kalis or bondsmen is given in the Statistical Account of Surat, Bombay 
Gazetteer, II. 198 - 200, 
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ordinary peasants or and among the whole community three 

houses still receive special respect' as or men of family. 

Though the large houseHolds of lidlh or ploughmen are now much 
reduced, a few well-to-do rZcsdf families still leave to their dependants 
the heavier parts of field-woi*.‘ They eat with all the members, of 
their caste, but oh ject to marry their daughters into any except 
Jescii families. Successful men among the lower elps of descils and 
the richer bhdtheldsy anxious to improve their social position, try 
hard to marry their daughters families. . This rivaliy for 

the hands of men of good family has led to some unusual practices. 
Polygamy is- not uncommon. A desdi who finds himself in 
difficulties marries another -wife, receiving from the bridals father 
money enough to enable him to pay off his debts. Another result 
of the rivalry is that expenses consequent upon marriage, such as 
payments in honour of the bride being sent to her husband's house, 
in honour of pregnancy, of the birth of a child, and on other 
occasions, are made hot by the husband but by the wife’s father. 
So heavy are these (?harges^ and such large sums are required as 
marriage portions, that among the some families, where 

daughters have been numerous, have fallen into debt and been forced 
to mortgage their lands and houses’. In other cases, after the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, fathers have been unable to 
nieet the expense of sending their daughters to their husbands' 
houses. Cases have occurred in which, for this reason, girls have 
remained at their fathers' house till they have reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty. Under these circumstances tiie birth of a 
girl in a desalts family is looked on as a calamity. 

Free from such special expenses, the position of the ordinaiy 
'bkdtkela peasant has improved under British rule. Though less 
frugal and hardworking than the Kaira Kanbis, they are successful 
cultivators. In the best .Surat villages the largest holdings, ’ the 
richest crops, the firfest cattle, and the best built houses belong, to 
BhatheM-s. During the last ten years (a.d. 1886-1896) important 
changes have taken place in respect to marriage customs. Nearly 
30,0 families have bound themselves to reduce marriage expenses, 
to stop polygamy, and to- marry their girls among themselves 
■without reference to kul or family. The movement is so successful 
that most of the de^^dis do not now get large sums of money on 
account of their son's marriages. 

Alldichya br Audich Brahmans numbering 504,608 are found 
all over Gujarat, According to the local saying AH' Audichy^s are 
seers AndicJiya saw ^usMya, The name Audidhya or Northerner 
shows that they entered Gujarat from Upper India. According to 
their caste traditions, they were invited to Gujarat by Mtilar^ja king 


* Before the marriage a large sum of money from Es. 500- Bs, 2000 and clariSed 
butter weigMag from 800 to 3600 pounds valued at Es, 400 -Es. 800 are mvea bv the 
brid«’| father. to the father of the bridegroom, ^ 
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of AnaWlavada (a.b. 961- 996) to lielp Mm in holdings a sacrifice*^ 
■When the sacrifice was over the king oSered them presents and 
grants of land to induce them to stay in his country. Some agreed, 
and others at first refused till they were- persuaded by the grant of 
a spot of special holiness at the mouth of the Mahi, Those who 
first agreed were a thousand strong, and so became known as the 
Sahasra or Thousand Audibhy^s ; those who first refused were, 
because they formed a band or toll, known as Tolakia Audichyas. 
The Sahasras are again diyided into Sihorjis^ and Siddhapur^s 
from the towns of Sihor near Bhavnagar in east Kathiavada and of 
Siddhpornear Mehsana in north Gujbrat, which Mularajais said to 
have bestowed, on their ancestors. 

Most Audich Brahmans live on alms ; a few of them are culti- 
vators ; the* rest are cooks or family or village-priests. Many are 
particularly successful as exorcists, fortune7teller3, and magicians. 
A few in Kachh are horsebrokers dkdraks* The question of the 
amount of dishonour that attaches to a Brahman who acts as ‘family- 
priest to low-caste Hindus has caused dispute ahd division among 
the Audichyd.s, In north Gujard^t the practice is held so degrading 
that those who foUow it have been excommunicated ; in south 
Gujarat the practice is allowed.* In the northern districts family- 
priests excommunicated for serving low-caste people have given rise 
to several subdivisions. Of these the chief are Kanhi-gors who 
serve cultivators, Darji-gors who serve tailors, Gandhrap-gors who 
serve mu^cians, Hajam-gors who serve barbers, Koli-gors who serve 
Kolis, and Mochi-gors who serve shoemakers. 

* A special branch of cultivating Audichy As is settled in VAgad in 
Kachh. This branch because they carry cooked food to the fields, 
smoke the huica hubble-bubble, and allow widow* marriage are held 
degraded and treated as outcastes. Still they are allowed to give 
their daughters to Audichya BrAhmans of HalAvad in KAthiavada, 
whose daughters again marry with Dhrangadra Audichyas, and the 
daughters of Dhrangadra AudichyAs with the AudichyAs of YiramgAm 
AhmedAbad and Siddhpur, who are the highest Gujarat representa- 
tives of Their- caste. 

Bha'rgavs, numhermg 1884 and "found almost solely in 
'Broach and Surat, . claim to be the original BrAhmans of Broach. 
They take their name from the great seer or rishi Bhragu, the 
founder of Broach, and are said at one time to have been all-power- 
ful in the city. A trace of this influence remains in the practice 


^ To perform tMs sacrifice, Mulardja is said to have collected Brahmans from? various 
places : from the junction of. the G-anga and Tamiina, 105; from the Chyavandshram, 
100 ; from the country of Kd-nyahubja, 200 ; from Benares, 100 ; from the Kuru- 
kshetra, 272 ; from Gangddvdr, iOO ; and from the Naimisha forest and Kurakshetra, 
132 ; total 1009. 

® The sanctity of Sihor arose from a fountain of healing waters in which king Mular^ja 
was 'cured of* an inveterate disorder. In thankfulness for his recovery he granted 
Sihor and its lands to the Braihmans, Bihor remained in their hands until internal 
dissensions ended in so deadly a fight that the survivors determined to place them* 
selves under the Gohei of Gogha, TodT Travels in Western India, 269. 
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observed by tbe whole . population, including Parsis, of paying a 
fixed sunt to the Bh^^av commumtj on marriage occasions. 
Besides at Broach and Surat, settlements of Bhargav Brdhmans are 
found on the Tapti at Mandvi, about forty, and at Kamlej, about 
fifteen miles above Surat* Fox'merly the Broach and Mandvi Bhar- 
gavs were closely related to each other. But some generations 
back a wedding party starting for M^mlvi was upset in the Narbada 
and drowned. ’ Since this ill-oinened accident marriage relations 
between the Broach and’ Mdndvi communities have ceased.' In 
addition to the ordinary Brdhmanical distinctions between the priest 
or bhiksinih and the lay or grahaslh, the Bhargavs are divided into 
Visa and Dasa. Between thefee divisions intermarriage is forbidden. ’ 
The Bhargavs of Broach are an intelligent good-looking body of 
men, many of them with a name for learning. Except a few 
families who hold positions of trust under Government^ and in 
native states the Bhargavs are not well-to-do. This is specially the 
case with the Mdndvi and Kamlej Bhdrgavs, many of whom are 
peasants and* labourers, positions which a Broach or Surat 
Bhargav considers degrading. 

‘Bhojaks, returned^ as numbering 1008, are found in considerable 
numbers in Kathiafvdda and Kacl^h. Many *Shrimali Brahmans 
adopted the Jain faith for a living, and having dined with Osval 
Vdni^s were called hhojah or eaters, and formed a separate division. 
Bhojaks chant songs in Jain temples and eat with Shravaks. They 
allow widow-marriage, ' • ^ 

Borsada^S, numbering 1547 chiefly in Kaira, take their name 
from the Kaira town of Borsad.^ Their calling as husbandmen and 
their position as heads of villages mark them as one of the, early 
Bi^hman colonies. They say that in the time of Mahmud Begada 
(a.T). 1500) after they had for ages been settled in the land, a 
Musalmdn beggar came to Jilieir town and killing a goat was 
severely handled by the Brahmans and fled for his life. Mdhmiid 
Begada hearing of this insult to his religion ordered his troops to 


^ The following local tradition of the origin of tho Eoraad Brdlimans is supplied 
by the Hcvereiid J. S. Taylor : They, as -well as the' town of Borsad, take their name 
from Bliadrasiddha, a Bralimachari or ascetic, who .with some followers fixed his 
hermitage here. At that time Borsad was a va7i or wild, inhabited by a few Kolis, 
These ascetics were induced to enter the married state under the foll(^wing circumstances. 
In honour of the recovery of Kal Eafj from a yevere sickness his queen Damyanti held a 
horse-sacrifice near Borsad. No anmarricd Brahmans were allowed to attend. Bhadra- 
siddha and his folhwers, unwilling to he absent, went to some cowlierds or Eaba'ris and 
asked them to lend them their daughters for tlio occasion. The Rabafis agreed and the 
girls passed as the Bnllnnans’ wives. When the ceremony was over the BrAhinans took 
the young women back to their homes to hand them over to their parents. But the 
parents refused to take them for as they had in the most public manner been declared 
the wives of Erdhiiians, their daughters could never be given in marriage to any one 
else, From the union thus formed sprung the Borsad Brahmans who settled about the 
hermitage of Bhadrasiddha and founded the town of Borsad. Another aceonnt states 
that Borsad was foundM about A,i). 656 {S. 712), and called after a certain TArah- 
siddha. This Vdrah, along with others of the Siddha tribe,* is said to Have redeemed 
this .part of Gujarat from forest, and to have settled colonies, marking them by the 
tribal name Siddha, which appears as sad in Vafsad, Yirsad, and Karamsad. 
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destroy tlie place and take possession of tte land. The Brahmans 

• have since by degrees regained some of their old estates, but much 

land is still in ^Musalrn an hands. ■ . ■ * . „ 

GllO¥iBa's numbering 1498 are found in Kd,thi4vdda and Baroda. 

• They are of two classes^ Mohoia or large and Adiana or small. 

DadMcllB are . returned as numbering 1073 and found in the 
Kaira and Broach district. They are said to take their name from 
Dadhich, the seer or rishi whose backbone formed the thunderbolt 
with which In(|ra killed the demon Triatrasur. They say that they 
originally belonged, to -the Andiohya Sahasra stock, and obtained 
their present name by settling in the village of Dehvdn near Yijdpur^ 
where is an or hermitage of Dadhich Rishi. At present 

most of the Dadhich Brahmans are village headmen, money- 
lenders, and onltivators. 

DesaVals are returned as numbering 228 and found chiefly in 
Surat and AhmedabM. They take their name from the town of Disa 
in Paianpmv are priests to the Desaval V^ni^s. 

Gauds. See Shmoauds, page 19. 

Ga'^yaVals, returned as numbering 88 and found in Afemedab^d, 
are an offshoot from the mendicant Brahmans of Gdya. 

Girna'ra's are returned as numbering 3451. According to the 
Prabhdskhand they came originally from the foot of the Himdlayas. 
They take their modern name from Gixmar, and are found in 
Kathidvada and Kachli. They have a tradition that they were settled ' 
at Girndr by Krishna after he rose from the Ddmodar reservoir in the 

• bed of the Sonarekha river at Jundgadh. They are found all over 
Kdthiavdda and are in greatest strength near Girndr and in 
Mddhavpur, a sea port under Porbandar. They are considered 
specially sacred, and have the monopoly of the office of priests to 
pilgrims visiting Girndr and Prabhds Kshetra that is Somndfch Patau. . 
They are followers of Vishnu and have four subdivisions, Ajakias, 
Barddis, Chorvadiyds, and Pandis. They are Vaishnav temple- 
priests, beggars, traders, moneylenders, cooks, and husbandmen. 
The Kachh Girnaras, who number 800, belong to the Pandi 
subdivision. . They claim to be of the solar, race and marry with 
Kdthiavdda Girnards, 

GomtiFals^ returned as. numbering 2665 and found in Ahmed- 
abad and Sunth in Eewa Kdntha, are said to take their name from 
the seer Gau tarn, A more likely origin is from the old city Gomti 
among the Barda hills in south-west Kdthiavdda. At present most 
of them live on alms. 

Guglis, numbering 3038 are found in Dwdrka. They are said to 
take their name from Gokula sacred to Krishna near Mathura.^ 
They are Yaishnavs by religion, chiefly pujdris *or priests in the 


^ According to anotlier account Goglis take their name, from gugaV^t aloe Itxceuse, 
hecaiisc by ofEerhig incense, they succeeded in scaring away a demon who preventeA 
them from settling at Bwkka; . , , 
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“teniplGS o£ Krislinei Bot'Dw^rka £ib^ Dakor*, ■ ' IN'atB.'bGr'S of tlicm 
in Bombay are servants to the Vallabhdcliarya Maharajas, of whom 
they are enthiismstic supporters. They are ,^not mueli respected by 
other Brahmans. But as great numbers of rich pilgrims flock to 
the shrines of Bet and Dw4rka, the Guglis are a well-to-do class. * 
Harscla'S^ returned as numbeiing 256 and found in Ahmed- 
^bafd and Surat, take their name from Harsol in the Ahmed^bdd 
district. Most of them act as family-priests to Harsol Vanias. 

rettirned as numbering 6379 and fgund in Broach 
and Baroda, take their name from the town of Jambusar in the 
Broach district. They are said to be descended from the great 
Hindu sage Yajaavalkya^ and according to the legend are the irst 
colonists of the town of 'Jambusar, where copperplate grants show 
that they were settledas'earlyas the beginning of the fourth century 
(a.d, $22 - 337). They are said at one time to have been a large and 
learned community. At present they ‘act chiefly as family-priests 
and astrologers. The rest are traders., moneyleaders^ village head- 
men, and cultivators. 

Jhalora's, returned as numbe'ring 281 and found all over GujaiAt, 
take their name from the town of Jhdlor in Marwar. Most of 
them act as family-priests to Jh^lor a V^nid.s, 

*Elalatiya''s, returned as •numbering 364 are found all over 
Gujardt. They take their name horn kdltu or the eleventh-day 
funeral ceremony which they alone conduct. "They perform this 
service for all upper class . Hindus. In addition to their special 
duties, men of this class, act as family-priests for such low castes as 
fishermen and shoemakers. A few of them earn their living as 
native doctors. 

Kandoliya^S, returned as numbering 1748are found inKathiav^da 
^ and Baroda.* They take their name from the village . of Kandol 
near Than in the Jhalav^cla division of Kathiavada. They act as 
faniily-priests to Kapol and Sorathiya Vanids, and as cooks to Rajput 
chiefs.. Their caste history states they were at one time 18^000 
strong, • * ' 

Kapils, returned as numbering 869 and found in Broach, boast 
descent from the seer Kapil. Most of them are settled at Kavi and 
S4rod in the Jambusar sub-division of the Broach district. They 
are chiefly cultivators. * 

Khada^yata^Sj, returned as numbering 367 and found in Kaira' 
and Umrethliko the Khadayata Vdni^s whom they serve as family- 
priests, take their name from Khad^t,.a village near Parantij in 
Ahmedabdd. Unlike other Brahmans they take gifts only from 
Ivhadayata Vanias, on whom they consider they have a claim for 
maintenance. * ■ 

Kheda vals, returned as numbering' 20,342 and found in large' 
numbers in Kaira, take their name from Kheda or Kaira, the head- 
qiiax'ters of the Kaira district. Their chief settlement is a,t IJmreth in 
the Anand sub-division of the Kaira district.* j^ccording to theix' 
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tradition tliey are descended from a band of Tripravari and Pancb- 
pravari Brabmans^ wbo^ under tbo'lead of Shankar JpsM and Shod 
Daye/ moved from Shrirangapatam in Mysor and "settled in Kheda 
daring the reign of a certain Mordhvaj, a Rajput of the lunar stock. 
The truth of this story is supported by the fact that Khe’dhvd^ls are still 
connected with Shrirangapatam. Kheddv^l Brahmans are divided 
into outsiders and insiders bJiitra. The origin of the division 
is said to have been that the Kaira chiefs anxious to have ason^ once 
offered them gifts. The greater number,. ref asin|| his gifts, left the 
town and settled outside in twenty-four villages, all ending in li, 
like Gbnmteli, Khadali, Saudli, and Sureli. . The few who accepted 
gifts settled in the town and became known as bhitm or insiders. 
Unlike most Gujarat Brahmans, Khedivals are robust hardworking • 
thrifty and pushing, and have a special name for stinginess. Their 
women do not join marriage processions' or caste dinners# They 
wear a necklace c/iiM/f and earrings of the same shape as those 

worn‘by Dakhati Brd,hman women, and, like them, their widows 
dress in white. The insiders or bhitrds, of whom there are but 
few, are as a class poor; most of them with the name Dave, acting 
as family-priests to the Lad Vanias, to whom according to the 
proverb, the Dave is as a sharp axe to a dry tree.^ The hdj or 
outsiders boast that they never take presents and, as large land- 
holders moneylenders and traders, are most of them extremely 
well off. Keeping their connection with Kaira, many of them, as 
jewellers and traders, are settled in Madras Bengal and other 
parts of India, In Mahi K^ntha Khedav^ls of both divisions are 
found. Though not at present connected with the^, the Mahi 
Eantha Khedav^l community is, according to their tradition, of the 
same stock as the Khed^yal Brahmans of Kaira. At the same time 
they trace their name toKhed Brahma in the Idar state, not to’ the 
town of Kheda. * ^ 

MeYa'da'^S, returned as numbering 32,859 and found throughout 
Grujarat, take their name from Mevdd in Edjputana. They are 
divided into three classes Bhat, Chorasi, and Trivedi. These three 
do not intermarry. They are mostly beggars, family-priests, and a 
few of thdm peasants. Many of them have been reduced to com- 
parative poverty by the large sums they spend on clarified butter at 
their caste feasts. There is a curious custom among the Trivedi 
Mev4d4s. Before marriage the bridegroom reposes on a cot and 
the' bride applies molasses to the navel of her husband. After this 
the bridegroom goes to the marriage hall. ' • 

ModhlS, returned as numbering about 38,892 and found through- 
out Gujarat, take their name like Modh V^nids from Modliera'on 
the Banks of thf" Vdtrak ]piver.^ They are divided into six classes, 


^ L4cl su7:ajdhdd^ Dave vajm KuMda : The L^d is a dry tree, the Dave a sharp axe. 
2 Modhera is a place of great age. It stands in a level plain on a low hill or nionnd 
formed of the rnins of brick hniidings. It was probably once a sea-port, and is called 
by the Jains ModherpTE#or Modhbank Patan* Kds. Mafia, T«.206, 
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Agiarasna, GMfcurYedi, DHnoja, JetKimal^ Tandalja^, and Tmvedi* ^ 

* The Jethimals are wrestlers in the service of ■ native states and' 
they permit widow marriage. > Except a few peasants^ all those of ' 
the other divisions are family-priests and beggars/ many of whom 
are famous for the success of their begging tours. 

Motala^S^ numbering 1456 and found in Surat, tahe their name 
from the village of Mota, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Surat. Other centres of the caste are Olpdd and Saras, two villages 
in the north-west«of the Surat district. According to a legend the 
Motala Brdhmans were brought into Gujardt by Hanuman from 
Kolhapur.^ ■ The tradition is that the Motalas, the Jambu or Jam- 
biisar Brahmans, and the Kapil- or Kdvi Brahmans, are of the same 
stock, and came to Gujardt from the Dakhan about the same time,^ 
The cause of this immigration was, according to one account, the 
cruelties practised on the Hindus of the Dakhan by Malik Kafur 
(a.d. 1306} ; another version* puts their arrival in Gujarat somewhat 
later, and gives as the reason the pressure of the great purga Devi 
famine which from A.n. 1396 to a. n. 140 8 laid waste the Dakhan. But, 
as has been shown above in the account of the Jambu sar Brdhmans, 
these settlements are probably much older records existing of as 
early a date as the fourth century. In addition to their appearance 
w^hich is more Dakhani than Gujai’dti, four points suppoi*t the tradi- 
tion that the Motdla Brdhmans came from the Dakhan. Their 
family-goddess or hnl-devi is. the Kolhapur Mahalakshmi. At the 
time of marriage and for four days after, the bride keeps her head 


^ A legend says that Ildm king of Ayodlaya or Oudli after destroying B^van tbe 
doBioii king of Ceylon, returned to Panclidvati near Ndsik. From.Ndsik on Ins home- 
ward march he passed by way of -Peth (Peint) through the south of Gujardt. Near the 
village o"f ^SSaras,^fteen miles north-west of Surat^ he worsliipped the great gad Shiv and 
raised a ling or stone-home in his honour which is still worshipped as Slddhnath. At the 
same time the ham smu Sacred -fire ceremony "was performed, and a supply of water 
obtained by shooting an arrow into the earth. Thp hollow from wMch.the water gushed 
is still known as Edmkund or Barn's 'Well. On the same occasion Edm went against 
and si ew a demon w*ho lived not far from Edmkund. According to this story, where 
the head ox sklr of the demon fell became known as Saras, where the body or nr fell 
was called Urpdtan.now Oli^dd, and where liis hands or ha'^h fell was naihed Hathisa, 
^Jiifortunately the demon was a Brahmardkshas, and so deep was the guilt of taking his 
life that it haunted Earn in the form, of a second shadow. To free himself from this 
hateful companioii, Edm consulted certain sages who were mortifying themselves on the 
batiks of the Tiipti not far from Edmkuud. tlnahle to help him, the holy men advised 
Edm to consult the sages of Bodhdn, a village about eighteen miles north-east of Surat. 
To Bodhdn Bam went, and was there told to travel still further east. He. obeyed, and, 
after. a time, found that the shadow ceased to dog his stexDs, Here EaJm ’ stopped, and 
in thankfulness for his release determined to offer a sacrifice. At his invitation the 
sages came from Bodlidn. But the ceremonies required a larger company of priests. 
Ill his dbiiculty Rdm sought the aid of Hanumdn,' who starting'fcm the Dakhan, brought 
hack, seated on his tail, a company of Brdhmans from Komdpur* On the spot 
where the sacrifice was performed Edm raised an emblem of the god i^Mv under 
IVuxktindth or god of salvation. At the same time he founded a village for the 
EoUidpur Brahmans and, in honour of the god, called it Alukti-puri. This is the modern • 
the Motdlds are its Brahman inhabitants. 

- In support of this tradition it may.be noticed that though at present distinct, up to a 
century ago intermarriages took place between the Motdla and Jdmhu Brdhmans. At. 

wife of a Motdla Brdhmaii bore the surname J'dmbiidi,to 
mark, it is said, that she was by birth a Jambiisar Brdhman. # 
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uncovered and fastens tlae end of hei^robe from left to rigM. Tiie 
inarriage-wrist coi’d is made of wool instead of cotton thread. They 
belong to the Kanva Shakha. In all of these points except the 
firs% the practice of the Mot^la, and Kapil Brahmans is the 

same and agrees with the practice of .the Dakhan Brahmans. One 
peculiar custom among the Motalas is that marriages take place on 
the same .day every fourth year. The Motala Brahmans are, an 
intelligent active and hardworking body of men. The priestly class, 
who act as family-priests only to men of their own caste^ have a 
name for learniiig superior to that of most other subdivisions of 
Gujarat Brdhmans, The laymen are chiefly engaged as • clerks in 
Government and private offlces. Many of them are employed in 
Bombay as accountants in merchants'* ofiices. 

Na'^ndora's, hambering 2845 and found in Kaira and Rd.jpipla, 
take their name from Nadod or Ndndod.the capital of Eajpipla, To 
this class belong the family-priests of the Eajput chiefs of Ed.jpipla 
and .Dharampor. The rest except a few peasants live chiefly on 
alms. _ ' ' ' ■„ '• 

Na'gars numbering 28,250 souls are divided into six main sub- 
divisions : Ghitroda, Krashnora, Prashnora, Sdthodra, Vadiiagra 
including Dungarpura, and Visnagra.^ None of the subdivisions 
intermarry or dine together except that food cooked by Vadnagra 
Na gars is eaten by all the other classes. Of the six divisions 
Siithodr^s Vadnagras and Visnagrds aie again divided into graJiasth 
or laymen and hhiklJiuh or priests. Among them there is a 
further division called Barads, consisting .of men who unable to* 
procwe .wives in their own comramiities, have taken wives from other 
castes and lived apart. Chitrodds and Krashnords are not found in 
Gujarat. Prashnonis are found chiefly in Kdthidvada as vaids medical ‘ 
practitioners and readers of holy books. Sdthodras, who take 

their name from Sdthod, about twelve miles from Dabhoi, are numerous 
in Ahmeddb^d and Kaira as clerks moneylenders and landholders. 
Visnagras^ who take their name from Visnagar in Baroda 
territory, are found chiefly in Ahmeddbad Surat and Baroda as 
moneylenders cultivators and servants. Vaclnagrds are found all 
over Gujarat and hold an important position among Brahmans. 
They are handsome, intelligent, and pushing. They have played an 
important part. in the polities of Kathidvdda. _The Nagm* Brdhmans 
claim as their originakseat the town of Vadnagar^ in Gaekwar 
territory about fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmeddbad. Their claim 
to be old inhabitants of Vadnagar derives some support from two 
grants of Valabhi kings. One made by Kharagraha in A.n. 656 
(Gupta 337) and the other by Siladitya VII. surnamed Dhruvabhatta 
in A.n. 766 (Giipta 447). In both grants the receivers were natives 


^ 3!?%ar Brsiliinans are also found in the North-Western Provinces. Paces North- 
Western Provinces, I. 151, . * ' 

^ Vadnagar has been identified -with A'narttapura or Anandapura. Both these names 
of the town were in use in the times of the ValahM k^igs.(A,2), 5M-770). Bombay 
• Gazetteer, I. Pagrt I, 6. “ 
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of Anandapura (Vadnagar) and* Brdiimaiis of tlie ^'arkarakslii\^^)i^m or 
family stock, wMcli the Nagars maintain is to be met with in no other 
caste than their own, * , : 

There are several traditions enrrent among. Nagar Brtihmans about 
their origin. One tradition says that they were created to ofiie'ate at 
Shiv^s marriage. Brahma went to officiate at Shiv^s marriage with 
Parvati. He was smitten with Ph,rvati^s beauty and being unable to 
control himself left the marriage booth. Finding that there was nobody 
to officiate at the ceremony Srhiv threw down six gi;ains of rice and 
from them arose six Brdhmans, There being no Brd,hman g*ii;ls, Shiv 
married these newly created Brahmans to six Nc4ga girls to fit them 
to o*fficiate as priests at the ceremony. The other version of the 
tradition is that Par vatbs mother asked Shiv to assume a homely form 
lest her daughter should be terrified at his ungainly appearance. In 
his attempt to change his form Shiv dropped six grains of rice *from 
his forehead and from them arose six Brahmans. After the 
'marriage the newly created Brahmans with their Naga wives settled 
at a place which they called Vadnagar and installed under the name of 
Hatakeshvar the golden ling or phallus of Shiv which they had obtain- 
ed from Sliiv. According to another tradition they were created to 
officiate at ShiV^s sacrifice, Brahma once performed a great sacrifice to 
wliieh all Brdlimans were invited. Shiv^s wife Parvati became jealous 
of Brahma and pressed Shiv to perform a similar saea-ifice. As all the- 
Brahmans were already engaged by Brahma Shiv created a new set of 
Brjihmans and asked them not to associate with other communities. 
As to how they came to be called Nagars this tradition gives a good 
illustration of fanciful meaning-making. It says that wffien the sacri- 
fice was over they were sent down to the lower world where they got 
• into trouble with the whole N^g or serpent race. They, sought help 
from Shiv, who advised them to repeat the words na (not) gar a 
(poison) as an antidote against snake-poison. 

The third tradition is that a certain prince married a snake- 
charmer^s daughter. After some time he became leprous, when the snake- 
charmer^s daughter fed him with snakes and cured him of leprosy. 
Her eo-wives who had grown jealous of the snakeeharmeris daughter 
informed- the prince that'. his new wife was feeding him with riid^;^ 
(Naga tripudians) afood improper for Kshatriyas. When charged with 
this faulty the snakeeharmeris daughter told the prince that the reptiles, 
killed for his medicine were ordinary snakes and not nags. She knew 
of only one nag and that was -living in a lake in the neighbourhood. 
The prince became anxious to see the nig and his wife sought the help 
of her father and uncle by name Ldlvadi and Phulvadi, They sent 
to the prince their most skilful disciple. By virtue of his spells he 
brought the nag to the surface of the lake.. Thus annoyed’ the nag 
with jets of his poison burnt the prince, the snakecharmer's daughter, 
and the disciple, the spells' recited by the last two proving of no avail. 
When the snakecharmer and his brother came to know of this, they 
went to the lake to punish the nag. Finding that he was not a match 
for their power,^ the nag assumed the form of a Brfihman, fled to 
Vadnagar, married a B.r^hman girl and had several children by her. 
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In the meantime, bent on avenging themselves the snakeeliarmer and his 
brother travelled far and long^ and atiast traced the nd^ to his abode 
at Vadnagar and were going to kill him when his wife and children 
besought "their mercj and they spared his “life. The whole story w^s 
bruited about the town and the family came to be called Nagar 
Brahmansd They attribute the split in their • community to Shiv^s 
wrath whose temple was excluded fro-m Vadnagar when the town wall 
wa-s built. It is said that from that day the Nagars*eommeneed leaving 
Vadnagar and the town now contains but one , family of Vadnagar 
N^gars.^ Another tradition attributes the Nagar migration to certain 
Nagars taking presents from Visaldev, the chief of Visnagar, in spite 
of the orders of their chief to the contrary. The subdivisions are named 
after the places of their settlement after the split. The Vadnagras 
from Vadnagar^ the Visnagras from Visnagar, the Prashnoras from 
Eushkar in Ajmir, the Sathodras* from S^thod,. the Chitrodas from 
Chitod; and the Krishnoras from Krishnanagar or Krishnasdgar.^ 

lfaild'ya''lia'B, numering 1047 found in Kachh and Kathiavdcla 
claim descent from the sage. Nandi who^ when ofidciatiog at a horse 
sacrifice was cursed by Brahma's wife S^vitri. Blighted by this 


^ These traditions suggest several points. According to the first two stories Hdgars, 
like other made Brdhmans, were not created by Brahma, the creative pow’er of the 
Hindu Triad, hut were rather created out of spite towards Brahma. This might be 
interpreted in the sense that Ndgars are Brdhmans of later creation and the fact that one 
of the Gujar tribes has the name N^gari suggests a northern origin. The N igar Brahman 
is not a solitary instance of * made ’ BiAhmans. The Ohitpdvans or Konkanasths who 
like the N^gars are intelligent and .pushing and who attained the highest political power 
in the Presidency in the last century are said to have been created by Parshurdm, the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. Bom, Gaz. X. 311, Again all the three traditions connect in one 
w\ay or another the Xsigars with the'Niigs,- The first tradition makes them children of N^g 
mothers and Brdhman fathers and the third children of a H^g father and Bifithman mother. 
The Prashiiora subdivision of the Xafgars sometimes call themselves Ahichhatrfis from 
the town of Ahichhdtra which literally means the land of Ahis or Xa'gs (serpents). 
The first and the third traditionary accounts agree in stating. Vadnagar as the place 
of tlieir first settlement in Giijarcit and the first account says that the Ndgars named 
the place of their . settlement. Vadnagar, ‘According to the Rfis Mdla (II. page 233) 
Vadnagar was founded in A.u. Ill by Kanaksen, who came from the most northern 
parts of India. Later information shows that Kanaksen might have possibly been a 
grandson of the great Indo-Skythian or-Kushan king Kanishka. B'omhay 'Gazetteer, I, 
Part I. 101. It is probable, that some of the Nig followers of Kanakseli intermarried' 
with local Brahmans and settled at Vadnagar under the name of Xagap Bra'hmans. Even 
at the present day the Nagars ^ay that their women are Xdg kanyas or Ndg maidens. 
The Nigs seem to have spread in early times over more or less 'the whole of India. 
Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part II, 2S1-2S2, note 2, They are referred to in legends. The 
Hahlbhlrat hero Arjiiii is said to have married a princess ; and the legend about 
his grandsonks death by snakebite and his great-grandson’s attempt at the wholesale 
destruction of the serpent race probably alludes to a Nig rising and their severe 
punishment. The Sillhlras claim their descent from Jimiitavlhana, who is said to 
have saved the Nig race. They figure prominently in the early history of Kashmir. 
A division of the Banvlsi province was called Nlgarkhand ; the , first component of the 
name Nagar being the Kanlrese genitive plural masculine of the word m/fy - points to. 
its denoting the territory of the Nag people (Bombay Gazetteer, 1. Part I, 281 note 3). 

- Some derive the word Slthodra from saM or sixty, the number of the famiKes of the 
original emigrants and Prashiiora from or question, an interrogation put. by some 

as to the place of their future settlement. The Prashnoras who call themselves also 
Ahichhatrls, trace thoir descent from Broi^a the preceptor of the Pandavs'-aiul Kaurovs. 
Droiia with the help of his pupils wrested from king 3)rnpada, his fellow-student, tlie town 
of Ahichhltra, and from this town Ms descendants came to be called Ahichhltrls, 
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cnrse Ms descendants lost all scripture knowledge, but by tlie 
kindness o£ their family goddess Yankal at Yirani in M&war they 
regained their knotvledge and are admitted to be priests. They are 
traders and cultivators. 

Na'pals, returned as numbering 846. and found in Kaira, take 
their name from Ndpa, a village in the Borsad siib-divisioii of 
Kaira. They are chiefly peasants, and say that they originally 
belonged to the Audich stock. 

Paliyals, numbering 5276 and found in Ahmedabad Eadhli and 
Kabhiavacla, belong to the Kanyakubja division of Brahmans and 
take their name from Pali, a chief trade centre of Mdrwar. Sonie 
are peasants but most traders and merchants. 

Parajiya'S or Ahir <lors numberiBg 2461 are found in Kachh and 
Eathiavdcla. They belong to the Audich stock, and formerly^ lived 
at the village of Ismaliya whence they emigrated to Paraj near 
Jua6.gadh, They became the priests of Ahirs and Gharans and ate 
with them. They 'allow widow marriage and are a degraded class. 

Pa'ra'sarya'S found in very small numbers (147) seattered 
over Gujarat are priests to. Rajputs of the solar . race. They are 
“considered to be degraded. Par asaryas%re found in great numbers 
in Jeypur and Udepur. 

Pushkarna's or Pokarna's numbering 3132 are foupcl in 
large numbers in Kachh and Kdthiavada. They take their name 
from the Puskar or Pokar lake about eight Iniles north-west of 
Ajmir.-^ They act as family-priests to Bhatids, and like their 
patrons are willing to follow any calling. They are chiefly engaged 
as husbandmen, confectioners, contractors, and clerks. Strong 
robust and enterprising, unlike other Gujardt Brahmans they travel 
to vai’ious parts of India, and many are anxious to visit Zanzibar 
and Arabia though prevented by their caste rules. They are 
followers of Yallabhdchdrya and their family^ goddesses are 
Lakshmiji and Ghdmunda in Mdrwdr, They sometimes wear the 
sacred thread putting it on with little ceremony, generally at a 
relation's maiTiage' or at some place of pilgrimage. (^lijarat 
Brafhiiians do not dine with Pokarnas who eat cakes and balls 
cooked by Bhatias. , On the sixth day after a birth the women of the 
family, singing as at a marriage,, bring a clay horse from the house 
of the mother's father to her husband’s house. At marriages the 
men dance in the procession and the women sing immodest songs. 

Ea'jgors otherwise called Ra'jgurUS or chiefs' priests, returned 
as numbering 23,594, are found in large numbers in Ivdthiavada .and 


Pushlf arnds are said to have gone to Pushkar from Slirimal now Bhinmdl, about fifty * 
miles west of A'bu. According to another account they were called Pushpdkarn, because 
they oltered flowers to Lakshmi, and being cursed by Farvati for refusing to e’at , flesh, 
migraiyd from Jesalmer to Sindh, Kachh, Multan, and the Fanjab, Othe? castes assert 
that the I okarnds are the illegitimate otspring of a Brdhmaii de%^otee and a Moliani 
fehewoman, vfixo imp^^ undertook to ferry the holy man across a stream, 
i5ttrton s fema, 310, 311. 
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Kaeiili.' Thoiigli considered degraded bj* otliei’ BralimaiiSj ilic Eajgors, 
wlio arc of tbe Aiidicli stock/ are in Katliiavada and l\a.eb]i afavonre*! 
rdnss, owning: lands and villages. They . are priests to Bajpat and 
Katlii chiefs, and in eoiiseqiiGiice enjoy several privileges; At loari-iage 
and other ceremonies they are the ministering priests and recei\'C large 
gifts, especially on the death of a chief or of a momher of his ramll}'. 
*Tho 7 are also priests to the Osvai Shravaks. /.they allow widow- 
maii’iago and eat ■ with Vaiiiis and Kanlis, Tliey liave considerable 
inllueneo over Itajputs and generally settle their marriage contracts.” 

RaVals/ retorned as nmnbeiiog TOO and fooiid in Kaira and 
Kathiavada, take their name from liaval, a village in Katliiavikn 
They say they are a branch of the Valani Brahmans who, in corise- 
cincnco of some dispjate,, formed a separate community. Some of 
the Kaclih and Kathiavada Raval Brahmans have been degraded for 
eating and intermarrying with Cbarans. 

Ra^yakv^/ls are returned as numbering 2549 and found r^luefly 
in Alimedabad and a few in Barocla, where ;they have a name as 
teachers sMdris. They take their name from Raika near Dhandhuka, 
about fifty miles from Ahmedabad. They are divided in two classes 
or great and or small. The “members of the small 

community are de;graded and in many respects correspond with 
Kanbis. Three stories are current regarding the cause of this 
division. First a Rd,yakval Brahman married a herdsman^s daughter 
at Dodi,a village about half a mil<ffrom Riika; Second a Riiyakval 
girl who became a widow immediately after her marriage w’as 
remarried; And lastly a younger brother married the widow of his 
elder brother. The Rayakvals claim descent from Saiyngava Rishi 
wdio was excommuniated by other Rishis for having, at the desire 
of the king of Magadha, caught by charm a bird which w^as said to 
bring calamity oii the king. Except a few Rayakvals engaged in 
service, the majority support themselves by cultivation and begging* 

ila^yajfc]iala''s^ chidiy found in Luuavada,-^ Patan, and Harsol are 
said to have come to Gujarat from Marwar, ' They take their name 
from rdyastlial or royal place that is dwellers in capital towns. They 
are mostly beggars and shunned by people as men of evil omen. 


^ Audirlis ^vore first eiiiplo^-ed a,s familj-priests by the Sammas of Xagar Tafcha-. 

-The brklegrooiii is called var and tli.e %ride Ictxnya, Proposals t>t‘ niarriap:e are 
symbolised by a cocoaimt, wliicli is sometimes richly studded with gems. The propusals 

■ emanate from the house of lesser pretension, and the father of cither hride or bride- 
groom, who seeks to ally his child to .the redder blood o£^ more distinguished kiii or elan, 

. must balance the scales with gold. If the families are considered to be on an equality, 
the father of tbe hrklc makes the proposal and money is not demanded on either side, 

; hen ^the bridegroom is of ^higli rank, so that he is under no difficulty as regards 
I inoviding^ himself jivitli a wife, he has frequently many proposals made to him. The 
; family -priest or a relation is then sent to ascertain by personal interview that the 
; young ladies arc neither blind, lame, nor afflicted with other -bodily' defect, and that 

■ respect yliglble. The priest or gfor, however, it is said invariably 
nils* a purse for himself, and net unfrequcTitly, to increase his gains, behaves 
treacherously to ^thoso wdio have employed him by concealing . the ladies^ defects or 

■ exaggmting their good qualities. There is a Hindu saying, founded on the menda- 

f ? , , 1 upon^ such occasions, which states tSiat sufficient weight of sins to 

bear mm down to hell is aeemnuLated by a king in three months, by the head of a 
I monastery in throe days, ami by a (jor in three liours. Bis Mdla, II. 339. 
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Blindlivals^ returned as numbermg 520 aiid found cliieflj, iu ■ 
Abmedabdd, are peasants and beggars. Not long ago they were 
suspecteii of engaging in gang robberies. 

Sa''cll0ra''s, returned as numbering 2072 and found diiefly 
in Kacbb and li^thiavdda, take their name from Safelior in the south 
of Mdrwdr. They are divided into Visa and Dasa^, and do not 
eat food cooked by other Brahmans. Thoiigh*some are cooks in 
Vallabhacharya temples, beggars, and traders, most are peasants. 
A few act as mukhiydjis or chief priests in Vallabh'icharya temples. 
In Kachh they are mainly cultivators. 

SaJodra% returned as numbering 3875 in 1881 and found in 
Broach, take their name from S'ajod, a village in the Ankleshvar sub- 
division of the Broach district. The tradition itthat Ram made them 
BiAhmans to assist him in the performance of a sacrifice and in a 
small mound near Sajod sacrificial ashes and burnt betelnuts are said 
still to be found. Agriculture is their only occupation, and like 
other peasants they till their fields themselves. A. few families are 
known by the name of Desai, who like the desdis of the Anavala 
Brahmans, enjoy a superior social position. Though at present 
they have no social intercourse, the occupation appearance and 
mannex’s of Sajodra Brahmans support their belief that they are of 
the same stock as the Andvalas. 

Sa'rasvat^/ returned as mynhering 9065 are found in larger 
numbers in Kachh and Kathiavada. They are said to take their 
name from the Sarasvati^ river from wlxich according to their 
story they came to Kachh by way of Sindh.® They abound 
in the Panjab where their community, with no fewer than 470 
subdivisions, holds the first place among Brahmans. They seem to 
have left the Panjab with their patrons* the Lohanas Bhansalis and 
Ksh%tris.^^’ Besides as family-priests^ they follow many callings^ 
reading holy books, preparing birth -papers, teaching in schools, trading, 
and serving as accountants soldiers and constables. They once held 
high offices, but have long lost* their special position and are now 
degraded, eating with their patrons, whom they say they saved from 
Parashurdm''s persecution. The Sindh and Kachh Sarasvats who are 
the largest class of Kaelxh Brahmans, and the Sorathiya Sarasvats^ of 
Kdtliidvdda, allow widow-marriage, and freely travel across the seas 
to collect payments from Kachh Vania traders in Mozambique and 
Arabia. In religion they are Shaivs and goddess-wmrshippers, their 

^ SJlrasvat is a very ancient Brcilimaiucal tribe, which still inhabits one of the earliest 
seats .of Hinduism, a tract in tlie north-west of India beyond Behli, once watered bv 
the i^amous Sarasvati river, which figures so constantly in Hindii annals and mytholoo'v 
Sherring’s Tribes, I. 62. 

" Another account derives their nafee from Brahma's daughter Sarasvati, and traces 
their descent to her son the sage Dadhichi. 

^ Sindh and Kachh Sdrasvats eat animal food. 

^ Sorathiya or Kilthidv^da Stasvats act as priests to Parajlya goldsmiths. 

® Itx south Kathirivada the chief Sarasvat subdivisions are Gliugha, Kaniya Fasiya 
and Stodani. The Kaniy<is are family priests to the Farsaka or Faraliya Sonis wlia 
worship fire morning and evening and offer incense or dimp to the fire. 

® In Kachh Forathiya B^rasvaj&a have a great local name for Icaraihgv- 
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family“deity being Sarasvati, whose chief place of worship is on thePanjab 
river of the same name. The Sarasvat priest's of the Brahma-Kshafes 
of Snrat Broach and AhmedabM do not allow widow-marriage, and/ 
except that they dine with their patrons, observe Brahman rules of life. 
They are respected and well treated by the’ Brahma-Kshatris upon 
whom they are admitted to have a claim, for maintenance. As a whole 
this subdivision is well-to-do. Some are in Government service and 
others plead 0 i% and moneylenders. Some of them have amassed fortanes, 
and most of them are said to be gradually becoming independent of the 
Brahma-Kshatris, though^ however rich a priest of this class becomes, 
he does not cease to receive presents 'from those to whom he ministers, 

. Sarthipiira''^, found in Surat, are priests and beggars. 

ShOVaks numbering 251 are ministrants in Vaishnav temples. 
They are considered degraded Brd.hmans. 

Slirigaildg^ returned as numbering 16,057 and found all over 
Gujarat, belong to one of the five classes of Gaud Brd;hmans who 
abound in Ra.jputdna. The Kharola and Derola Shrigauds, found 
chiefly in the Panch Mahdls, take their names from Kharola and 
Derola, villages of the Godhra sub-division. As a class they are 
intelligent and especially the women good-looking. They are 
employed chiefly as astrologers family -priests and doctors. They are 
famous for their power of drinking melted butter. At the close of 
their feasts a lighted lamp .decked with flowers and ornaments is 
brought in round which the party sit and drink melted butter, some 
of them being able to swallow as much as five or six pints. Their 
weddings are marked by unusual meiTymaking, some of the bride- 
groom'^s party wearing flaxen beards and moustaches, fastening wheat * 
and pease-meal cakes with holes in the centre to their ears, putting 
conical hats of khdkhra Butea frondosa leaves on their heads, and on 
the hat a lighted lamp. 

Shrimalis, returned as numbering 14,759 and found all o%-er 
Gujarat including Kathiavada and Kachh, take their name from 
Slirimdl about fifty miles west of Mount Abu which jFrom about the 
sixth to the ninth century was the capital of the Gurjjar kingdom.^ 
A few act as family-priests to Jains of , the Osval and PorvM division. 
The rest officiate chiefly among ShrimaK Sonis and Vanias. The 
well-known Sanskrit poet named Magh was a Shrim^li Brahman. 

Sompiira's numbering 819 are found in Kathidvada. They take 
their name from Somnath in south Kathidvada. They are priests and 
beggars, the descendants of the priests that used to minister in the 
famous temple of Sommith, Some of them are still attached to the 
modern temple that was built by Ahaliydbd,! Holkar (a.I). 1 800) instead 
of, but not on the site of, the historical Somndth four times destroyed 
by the Muhammadans/ They are now scattered and in poor 
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- By MAhmud Gliazaavi in a.b. 1024, by Alagb Khdn about A.3). 1300, by MuzaSar 
Shall abmit A.3>. 1400, and by Ahmed Shdh about A.B. 1420. Aurangzib about the 
middle and iigain about the end of the seventeenth century ordered the complete rnin of 
Somnath, It is doubtful wliether either order was carried out or even that they referred, 
to the historic temple -which Ahmed Sha'h apparently turned into a mos< 4 ue„ 
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circumskiiiceS; and depend for tlieir living on alni.s and the charity 
of pilgriim A few Sompura Brahmans are considered degraded ay 
they follow the occupation of sculptors in Dhrangadhni. 

Soratlliya's are fomid chiefly ill Kathiavada, Tmj are 
coQ»idered as degwaded Brahmans ; they eat with clollies on, and 
do not observe the B|*ahmaii rules of purity. They arc labourers, 
water-bearers, and servants. ' t 

TapodtiailS also called Bharadas, returned as nuiiibering I'J, 07 8, 
are found all over Giij‘ai4t. They are ministraiits or piijdris in 
Maliadev; Mata, and Shravak temples. They do not act as family- 
priests^ and as they are guilty of the sin of using the offerings uimlo 
to MaMdev, they are held degraded. Those not engaged in temple 
service are. husbandmen,, labourers, and a few bricklayers. They 
allow widow marriage. 

Udambara'S;, numbering 595 and found chiefly in Kaira and 
the ‘Faiich Mahals, are said to' take their name from the sago 
■Udambara. They are family-priests, beggars, and a few are 
peasants. , . . '' 

Unevals?, returned as numbering 559 7 and found chiefly in Baroda 
. and Kathiavada, are stiid to take their name from Una, a village in 
Kathiavada, which was taken from them by Vejo,' the leader of the 
Yeja and Vadhal Riyputs. Most are peasants and beggars. 

Vada'dra'g, returned as numbering 3113 and found nfostly inj 
Kaira, take their name from Vadad, about fourteen miles north- 
east of Ahmedabad. At present most of them live in Mehmadabad, 

^ about seven miles east of Kaira. The Vadddra Brahmans arc 
engaged in agriculture and moneylending. As a class they are* 
well-to-do^ spending on their marriage and death ceremonies 
sums varying from Its. 500 to Rs. 2000, They live by begging. A 
- Yadadra begins life as a beggar and soothsayer, and, after gathering 
^ a sum of money, becomes a husbandman and moneylender. 
Starting with one or two cominanions in the beginning of the cold 
season, they move from town to town, and sometimes going as far 
us Bombay and Malwa, return before the beginning of the rainy 
weaUier, When a Vadddra comes to a town, he gathers the people 
and calls on his deity, the goddess Amba or Becharaji, to protect 
the residents of the street. Then he begins a course of soothsaying, 

. ibretelimg the events of the coming year. When this is ovoiyhe 
performs as a juggler,, taking from his mouth largo quantities of 
betclimt cocoauut redpowder and silk cloth. They are said to bo 
less popular and not so well paid as they were twenty years ago. 

Y 0/ returned as numbering 4282 and found chiefly in 

Ahmedabad and Kaira, take their name from Valam, a town in the 
Fatan sub «'di vision of the Gaikwars territory. Most of them are 
^t'ggai’s and peasants. ^ In the fourteenth century they are said to 
have been settled as priests to Kayasths at Valla the famous Yalabhi- 
ptira on the western shore of the Gulf of Cambay. A dispute with 
their patrons drove them from Valla to Dhandhiika; Vaso, Sojitni, 
and other towns in Ahmedabad and Kaira. 
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Va^yad^^S are. retamed as numberiHg 54 and foui|d in small 
11 umbers Gujarat, They are priests of the Vayada Vanias 

and are said to have origmally come from Bet Island in west 
Kathiavada. They take their name from Vayad^ a village near 
lYitau about fifty-four miles north-west of Ahmedabad. 

VGda''lltSj numbering 472 found in Kacbh, claim descent from the 
sage Vedavyasa. They are a well-tO'do class. Though -some are priests 
and schoolmasters, most are husbandmen. The chief place of 
worship of their family goddess Sarasvati is at Banares, They dine 
with Vanias and are a degraded class. 

Vya^S, returned as numbering 3299, are found chiefly in Kaii*a 
arid Ahmedabad* They are said to be the descendants of 108 
Brahmans of several subdivisions, among them Nagars Andichs and 
Shrimalis, who, about 400 years ago at Bhalod on the Narbada, 
coiidiicted the penance ceremony performed by a Brabman jester in 
the service of one of the Musalman kings of Ahmedabad. The 
faniilies who took part in these ceremonies were excommunicated 
and formed a separate caste. During the government of the 
Peshwhs, the Vyas of Mehmadabad were traders and grain-carriers. 
They are at present husbandmen clothseilers moneylenders and 
beggars. They allow widow marria^ge and In dress and appear- 
ance resemble Rajputs and Kanbis. Shortly after the formation of 
the Vylis caste, certain members of the, community began to act as 
hhavdyds OT strolling players. At present these men, under the 
name of Targalhs, are chiefly maintained by 'Kanbis, with whom 
they associate and eat,. 

Except the fair and regular-featured Ndgars and Bhargavs, most 
Gujarat Brahmans, compared with the trading and other' high-caste 
Hindus, arc somewhat dark rough -featured and strongly made. Except 
in Kaehh where some men -wear long flowing Rajput-like whiskers and 
except some who in fulfilment of a vo\v allow the hair on the head 
and face to remain uncut for a few months or a year, Brahmans as a 
rule wear only the head hair within a space tliFit could be covered by a 
cowb; hoof. This hair is generally long and tied in a knot .from 
behind especially ■\vhen engaged in religious worship. Women have 
their forehead marked wdtli a circular /»:aa/l:in’edpowder dot; tlie inenY 
forehead is marked with a sandal or kanku circle or two or three horizontal 
lines. Most families own good houses w-ith brick walls and tiled roofs, 
but they are smaller and not so well furnished as Vanias^ houses. 

Unlike Vanias, who are always amply and cleanly clad, the every-day 
dress of most Brahmans is little more than a tiirban and a waist and 
shouldercloth, and tlie every-day dress of most of the wom'en is simple 
and cheap. Still all have some store of good clothes ; the men a rich 
tuiban and silk dining dress, 'the women at least two good robes 
one of them of silk. Compared with other high-caste Hindus the men 
liave few ornaments. But the womeu have nearly as large a store of 
jewels as the wonien of any other caste. Esieept the few who* break 
caste rules, they are careful to avoid all animal food. In north Gujarat 
and Eathiavada some take opium, in the, south of the province some, 
of the poorer smsoke hemp-leaves or gdnja^ aiid hemp-seed-water or 
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Ihdng is nsed by some but seldom to excess. Except AndvaMs, wbo are 
great cigarette smokers^ Brahmans do not as anile openly smoke 
tobacco, but most either chew or snuff tobacco. Though Brahmans rank 
as the highest of Hindu castes, many Vanias show them little honour, 
and on the whole. Gujarat Brdhmaiis meet with less consideration than 
the Brahmans of other parts of the Presidency. 

• The occupation of Brdhmans is not^ as enjoined by the Shastras, 
confined to the six duties of learning, and teaching the' sacred books, 
giving and receiving alms, and offering and condiietiiig sacrifices. 
Callings that were hateful to Brahmans fifty years ago are now- 
followed without scruple. Occupation returns are not available for the 
census of 1891. According to the census of 1881 in the five British 
districts of 55;,825 men‘34j,194 or ,61*3 per cent were secular and 21,631 
or 38*7 per. cent religions, that is priests and almstakers. Secular 
Brahmans belong to six main classes : Government servants, lawyers 
and medical practitioners, landholders and husbandmen, traders and 
clerks, craftsmen, and house servants. The 3682 Brahmans in Gov* 
ernment service held clerkships or superior posts in the different 
branches of the civil administration. No Gujarat Brahmans take 
military service. Of lawyers, medical practitioners, and law clerks 
there were 691. Of landholders and husbandmen there were^ over 
22,000, including, besides the cultivating .Anavalas and Sajodras, 
individuals from almost every division of Brahmans. A few are over- 
holders wdiose lands are worked, by tenants, but most labour in the 
fields with their own hands and are as skilful and sturdy as Kanbi or 
other cultivators. Of 13,728 traders and clerks 796 or 5*79 per cent 
were bankers and moneylenders ; 927 or 6*75 per cent were merchants 
and shopkeepers; 520 or 3*86 per cent were dealers in grain, leaf plates, 
and food suppliers ; 319 or 2*32 per cent w^ere dealers in grass and fuel ; 
222 or 1*61 per cent were dealers in tobacco betel-leaves and intoxicating 
drugs ; 91 were dealers in dairy produce ; 17 were dealers in metal ; 
14 were dealers in jewels and precious stones; 13 were printers and 
booksellers ; and 1523 or 11*09 per cent were clerks, brokers, agents, and 
railway servaaits. Of 2000 craftsmen there were 127 silk-cleaners, 55 
wire-drawers, 23 turban-folders, and 1 0 wood-carvers, and 1367 or 68*35 
per cent were personal servants chiefly cooks and water-carriers to rich 
families, filie 20,000 religions Brfihmans belong to two chief classes, 
priests and almstakers. *Most priests are village or family priests 
, gMhwis or^ gofs^ the rest readers of holy books purdnis^ astrologers 
jos/ris, divines sMstris, and temj)le ministrants pvjdris. Though 
they hold the office in little esteem Brahmans freely serve as 
family-priests to Hindus of the better class. Of late years, among 
the lower orders such as fishermen and shoemakers, the practice of 
Bnihmans to conduct religious ceremonies has considerably 
spread. And among Andich Brahmans the question whether a 
Brahman degrades himself by acting as priest to the lower orders has 
given rise to disputes and divisions. As a rule the post of family or 
%fillage priest is hereditary. Should the son of a family or village 
■priest gain a place in Government service or obtain some other honour- 
able employment, he will probably engage another Brdhman to carry on 
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Ms duties as priest. But lie will not part with Ms right #5 the post. 
His Brahman, YMa, Sonvand Kaiibi patrons or yajmdns show the 
family-priest much kindness but little respect. 

Besides all religious duties^ except certain rites on ^ the eleventh 
day after death, the family-priest performs many social offices for 
his upper-class patrons.^ When there is a party he calls thqi guest^^ 
and helps the cook in preparing and serving the food.^ He escorts 
the women and children of the family to and from their relations^ 
houses. He is present on alh occasions of rejoicing and mourning. 
His wife or mother helps the women in preparing pickles, serving 
guests, and carrying dishes to friends and relations. He is consulted 
iu.all important family matters, occasionally settles family disputes, is 
the chief go-between in arranging marriages, and is sometimes sent 
to the gild’s house to make sure that she is not blind, lame, or in 
any way deformed. 

The lower classes treat their family-priests with much respect, 
and as a rule do not ask any service except the discharge of religious 
duties. The priest is paid by fees, chiefly in money, on occasions of 
birth, naming, pregnancy, marriage, and death, and at other times, 
especially among villagers, by presents of grain.^ In well-to-do families. 


^ For ten days after a ‘birth and for ten days after a death as the family are cere- 
monially unclean the worship of the household gods is conducted by the family-priest. 

The priest generally takes with him some of the younger niemhers of the family 
and on reaching th'% house ho gives the invitation to any m ember of the family who 
may be at home and before leaving scatters on the threshold some grains of rice stained 
yellow with hanhu or vermilion powder. He also goes to call the guests an hour or 
two before the dinner is ready. 

In several castes other than Brdhmans, another of the priest’s duties is at the close 
of a feast to levy a stnall fine, four to eight coppers, on all guests who leave sweetmeats 
in their dishes. Among lay or <frahtsth Nagars when the dinner is nearly over a priest 
or hMJeshuk Nagar gathers the fragments that are left on the leaf -plates. 

Except when the patron is a Brahman the -priest does nob accompany the mourners 
to the bnrning-groiind. 

®Oii sixteen days in the year religious and liberal patrons make. presents to their 
priests : on New Year’s Day the first of KdrtiJc (October-November) when a vahipunja, 
or account-book worship is celebrated the priest is paid from 4 annas to Ke.'l 5 
on DevdivdU the eleventh of KdrUh sttd (October-November) when the sacred 
basil or tidsi is married to ‘Vishnu, the priest gets from Re. 1 ^to Bs. 5 ; on the 
Kdrtlh fullmooiij the iifteeuth of Kdrtik sud (November), the end of the rainy 
season when lamps are lit at night in honour of the dead and sent floating on a river 
or pontl the priest gets from 4 to 8 annas ; on Smlcrotnt Pau-^hcL sud (12th January) 
when Brahmans receive sesame bails sugarcane gram herbs rice and pulse ; on* Mahl^* 
shl'vardtra the thirteenth or fourteenth of Mdgh md (January- February) when Hindus 
fast and on the next day feast Brdhmans j on HoU the fifteenth of PMlgun and 
(Fcbruary-March) when the Holi fire is kindled and worshippe'd the priest gets 4 to 8 
annas ; on Rdmnmmji^ the ninth of Qliaitro, (March- April) a fast is observed by all tho 
devotees of Edm and the priest gets from 4 to 8 annas 5 on Akhatrij the third of Vaisho’kh 
sud (April-May), when the gods are worshipped and an earthen waterpot, a bamboo fan, 
a pot of fruit, a handful of wheat, and a copper coin are given to the priest that the 
dead may not suffer from the burning heat of the season; on the fifteenth -of Jesllta 
(June- July) newdy married people worship t)x^pipal Ficus religiosa tree and present the 
priest with four coppers ; on the eleventh of Ash€idhsvd (July- August) when a fast is 
- observed and fruit grain and money are given to priests ; on Balei) or Cocoanut Day, the 
fifteenth of Shrdvan sud (August-September) when the sea is , worshipped and the 
priest binds a thread round his patrons’ wrist receiving from two to eight coppers ; on 
Qokuldshtmm^ the eighth of Shrdmn md (August-September) when a fast is observed in 
honour of the birthday of Krishna some copper coins are given to the priest ; on 
Qmesk-cliatiwtU^ tho fourth of BJmlm mid (August-September) when Ganpati is 
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parKeiilarljSi among, Vanias, it is usual to give tlie priest' a daily dole 
or pancNihdg of ■ Inisbed' riee^ flour, pulse, and clarified butter. And 
wlieii (limiers are given tbe priest is either asked to be presenter 
receives gifts of uncooked food. Village Brahmans who act as family- 
priests to all exeept the impure classes,, besides the people^ s gifts of 
grain and money, hol'd plots of land from the state wdiieh are called 
and pay only a quit-rent. The other cleric oiv religi^^^^^^ 
Brahmans, the Puran-reader, the divine or Shastri, and the Joshi or 
astrologer, ‘are more- ind.ependent- and hold a higher position than the 
family-priest. They occasionally visit their patrons and in retiinx for 
their services receive presents of money and grain. 

Besides by the name of Pnranis, the readers and reciters of sacred 
books are known as Vyds or Bhatjis. They read either the whole or 
part of the Ramayan, the Bhagvat Puran, and the Mahabharat in 
Gujarati. These reciters are engaged sometimes by all the householders 
in a street and sometimes by a single rich householder. When thePiiranis 
are. engaged by all the householders they sit on one of the verandas, 
the hearers squatting on the road or on the opposite veranda. When 
they are engaged by one man the reader is given a raised seat in the 
hosVs house and is surrounded by a company of the host^s friends. 
Sometimes the reader is engaged by some one who has made a vow to 
read certain holy books, and sometimes he otters to read without being 
asked, trusting that his hearers will give him something for his trouble. 
These readings take place either in the morning, or in the afternoon, or , 
at night from eight to twelve o^ clock. The street met^tings are always 
at night. Sometimes the reader is alone and sometimes he brings two 
or three men, one playing the guitar tamtmro, one beating the drum 
‘ 'narghep and a third the cymbal manjira or jhdnjri or a man, W^hen 
the reader is alone he generally accompanies himself by striking a ring 
against a hollow thin-mouthed copper pot. Before tbe reading begnns 


worslupped and a feast given to priests and Bra'hinans on tbe next clay ,* on 

tlic 'fifth ot* Bhddra md (Aiignst-Scptember) when women worship Mahadev 
and (.‘.at wild grain and give a copper and some fruits to BrAlimans ; on the NavtiTa'tra^ ten 
days of jUhcui Kiid (October -Koveraber) when tbe goddess is worshipped, the priest is 
given from one to two rupees ; and on the Diva% holidays, thirteenth and fourteenth 
of AnJivhi md (October- November) the jn’iest receives small presents. Besides 
on these holidays the priest sometimes receives presents either of grain or money on 
t\('tdhra(s that is when the solar or lunar solstice appears on the same side kaving 
e(p.ial descent hut contrary direction, on vyalipdtsthut is when the new-moon falls on a 
Hunday in the Shrdyan or DImnishtha asterism, on eclipse days, on return from a 
pilgrimage, on an important family birth-day or death-day, on worshipping the goddess 
of small-pox, on escape from some calamity, recovery from some disease, or warding 
off the evil eye, on building a house, on putting a new ship to se.a, on Skra'vmi (Jul;^b 
August) and d/dr|7s//f/'&VmdNovembcr-December) Mondays, and on the elevenths twelfths 
and dark fifteenths when they fall on Mondays Somvatiamds, On such specially sacred 
i^londays some of the women of his patrotVs family after their morning bath walk lOB 
times round a pipal Bicus religiosa tree, and on the 11th of mirfan. snd (Fehruary- 
Mareh) round a tamarind tree. When the ceremony is over a supply of dry or fresh 
fruit cucuaimts guavas grapes sugarcane hotelinits almonds and plantains, coitg- 
sponding to the number of rounds, are given in charity at least half of them going to 
the priest. On 'a few other occasions when women perform special ceremonies presents 
are given to the family priest. These arc MaJMivrfnri that is the thirteenth or 
lonrteenih oi Maglt md (Januaiy-Pebruary), the Mnngooseks Ninth dsolimmi that is 
the ninth of Shmmti md (Axtgust), and the Cobr.Vs Fifth migm^inchm that is tlie fifth 
ox . 
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■^one of tlie chief, hearers .worships the reader, nibbing his brow, with 
sandal-dust, throwing flowers over his head and a flower garland 
round his neck, and oiferiiig him some fruit or sweetmeats and 
handfuls of grain. Especially when the elevenths and dark fifteenths 
fall on Mondays, other hearers pay what they can in money or grain 
either before or after the reading. When the reader has been wor- 
shipped he begins to read at times altering the story by interesting 
humorous or coarse tales to suit the taste of the audience. The 
lecture lasts for about two hours when the congregation breaks up. 
These readers are often good rhymesters enlivening Hindu niythology 
with local and other touches that cause much merriment. A course 
of reading generally lasts from a fortnight to four months. During 
tliisHime the reader is asked to dine or is presented with uncooked 
food by different hearers on different days. • When the course of 
reading is over some of the chief hearers join in giving the reader a 
substantial dinner, a headdress, some clothes, and from Rs. 20 - Es. 200 
in cash. In villages the reader is given grain instead of money. 
After the gifts have been offered a procession is formed, the men 
walking in front singing kirtans or thanksgiving songs, then the 
reader driving in a bullock or horse carriage, and the women in the 
rear singing songs. During the month from A'shvin fifteentli to 
KdHilc fifteenth (October-November) and on all elevenths, especially 
the elevenths of the four rainy months, all who can afford it and cannot 
go out employ readers in their houses and do not break their fast until 
the* reading is over. .Besides the readers who recite in houses and 
streets others on the elevenths, on the dark and bright fifteenths, and 
during the whole intercalary month sit underneath some banian or 
pi pal tree on the way to a bathing-place and recite Icathds or extracts 
from the Purans, receiving from the passers handfuls of grain coppers 
and fruit. Sometimes Brahmans read sacred books at their own houses 
during the first seven days of A'shddh (June-July). When an elderly 
well-to-do man dies the chief mourners engage a reader who for nine 
afternoons reads the Shiva Pitrdn or Ganid Fiirdn wiiieh tells of the 
fate of the soul in the next world. On these occasions men and women 
break the rule j^hat mourners must keep by themselves and sit listening 
in a circle. At the end of the days of mourning the reader is paid 
from Es. 5 to Es. 25. Besides these professional readers, some secular 
Brahmans read parts of the holy text- in some Mahddev temple on 
Shivrdtri days, or on the Mondays of Shrdvan (July- August), and in 
Devr’s temple during the Navardtra holidays in Mdgh (Januaiy- 
February), Ohaitra (Sf arch- April), A^shddh (June-July), and Idivin 
(September-October). The reader is paid from Rs, J to Es. 10, 

Among Gujarat Brahmans the number of preachers or Ilardds, 
literally servants of Hari or Vishnu is small, j)robably not more than ten. 
Almost all who follow this profession are Dakhan Brahmans. The 
preacher collects a small congregation in a temple or other place of wor- 
ship, or is sometimes asked to give an address in a private house. Both 
men and Vomen attend, and people of all the better classes of Hindus 
'are generally present, but in towns chiefly Vdaids and in villages Kanbis 
and Sntars. When a few hearers have gathered the preacher stands 
B 2181-4 ' 
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up holding in his hand a stringed instrument called tmnburo whieli ho 
thrums fi^m time to time. He is supported by two musicians who in 
the pauses of his address beat drums and clash cymbals.^ The preacher 
chooses as his test a verse from some Sanskrit religious book, and 
tries to persuade his hearers of the profit of a Idndly moral life or 
describes the delights of contemplation and the liopes of final 
absorption. He generally shows great skill in keeping liis hprers 
alert, stopping for a little music^, bringing in a story^ or referring to 
some local events not afraid to awake laughter so long as he prevents 
mental drowsiness. With short breaks for music these addresses last 
from two to four hours. At the close most of the audience embrace 
the preacher^ touch his feet^ lay a copper coin in a dish with burning 
camphor, and withdraw. Some preachers have a great name and di’aw 
crowds. 

Of all professions open to Brahmans that of the divine, with its 
eagerly coveted title of Sh^stri, is the most dignified. Most divines 
liave a fair knowledge of Sanskrit literature and each has a special 
subject, one choosing grammar, a second law, and a third logic or 
metaphysics. Under the Mardtbas, and as late as 1B27 when 
there were no standard Hindu law-books, Shdstris were attached to 
all the higher civil courts. In cases of inheritance and succession 
the judges used to ask for and base their decisions on the opinions 
of the* Slr^stris. In 1864 as standard English works on Hindu 
Law had for some time been available the services of the Sbastris 
were dispensed with and some of them were pensioned. Native 
states have still their State Shdstris in receipt of allowances in 
money and land. Most Sbastris have a certain number of pupils 
* or viiiydrfMs, all of them Brahmans, Their ages vary from ten to 
twenty and the course of study lasts from three to six years. Some 
of the pupils generally belong to the town where the Shastri lives and 
others are strangers. Those who belong to the town live in their 
own houses, but except when at meals spend the whole day with the 
Shastri. Stranger pupils, if there is no caste objection, eat their 
meals at their teacher^s house and often undertake the management 
of their teachei^^s affairs. The pupils are first taught 4he inflexions 
of words fujjdmlif then the study of metre myizwamsaj then the 
Sanskrit lexicon amarMkosh, After this general training they begin 
the subject which their master has made his special study, grammar 
v?/dlcaran shdstra^ logic nya^ashastra^ or law dharmashdstra. At first 
the pupils are not taught the meaning of what they learn. Their 
whole attention is given to learning by rote. For this purpose they 
rise early, wash, and begin to repeat in a ioiid voice with proper 
accents and pauses what they have learnt the day before. While 
repeating their lesson they either keep before them some grains, or 
turn the beads of a rosary, and repeat the lesson as many times as 
there are grains or beads. After passages are learned by heart them 
. meaning is explained and illustrated. The Shastrfis object is to 
thoroughly teach what he does teach and progi-ess is so "" slow that 
the pupil generally leaves before the study of the book has been com- 
pleted. I he relations between the Shastri and his pupil are very 
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close and friendly. The teaolier treats liis pupils with fatherly care 
and affection and the pupil re, shards the teacher with reference and the 
members of his fernily with affectionate respect. He is considered one 
of the family^ and when the teacher dies his pupils mourn for him as 
for a father. The pupil values nothing so highly as his master s bless- 
ing. After his course of study is over the pupil from time to time 
visits his master^ asks his help in difficult points, andalways treats him 
with unabated respect. Even though his renown for learning should 
eclipse his master’s fame the pupil never sits in the same row with 
his master and in public shows him the greatest deference. At 
times when rich men wish to settle difficult or disputed ’points they 
call a meeting of Shastris, and sometimes men of learning are 
tempted to come from great distances. The meeting generally takes 
place in the evening or at night in a temple or in the house of the man 
who has invited the Sh^stris. The conversation and discussion are 
in Sanskrit. These meetings are seldom satisfactory. There is no 
authority and no method. The conversation branches into side issues 
and the point for discussion remains unsettled. Some of the Shasfcris 
are well off, own libraries, and spend their time in reading. Others 
eke out their gains as Shastris by reciting the Pur^ns or by teaching 
Sanskrit. 

Of the Astrologers or Joshis some are priests as well as astrologers, 
but most give their whole time to the study of the stars, preparing 
almanacs and horoscopes and calculating eclipses. When a child 
is born the father tells the astrologer the exact time of birth. The 
astrologer ascertains the position of the stars at that time, wmighs 
their influences according to regular rules, and draws up a birth- 
paper OT j anmdJcshar. He fixes with what letter "the child’s name 
should begin, and, if it has been born in an unlucky hour, he orders 
certain penances to overcome the evil influences. The cost of a 
birth-paper varies from Es. 2 to Es. 10. Kjanmotri or birth-paper 
sliovdug the influence of stars during the whole life is also prepared 
particularly for Brahmans. In any year an astrologer will supply 
any one who wishes it wdth a varasltfal or a statement of year’s events 
starting with his birthday and showing for every day in the year the 
influence of* the stars. For young children it is the astrologer who 
fixes when he should be weaned, when the head should first be shaved, 
and when he should be girt with the sacred thi-ead. When a mar- 
riage is proposed the astrologer compares the boy’s and tbe girl’s 
birth-papers and says whether or not the marriage will be fortunate. 
Some castes pay little attention to the hour. at which the marriage 
ceremony is performed. But with Brahmans the hour is strictly 
calculated and an astrologer’s presence is always required^ When 


^ Tlie x^recise hour when the lucky luomeut comes is measured not hy ordinary 
clocks or watches biib hy the water-clock or glhoM* The water-clock is a shallow cox>per 
pot with a small hole at the bottom which is set afloat in. a basin, of water. The 
water enters through the hole and it takes about twenty -four minntes to All the to 
the brim. From dawn on the marriage-day the astrologer at the bride's house marks the, 
passage of time by his watcr-elock. When the lucky, moment is hut one gliadi or 
twenty-four minutes off he calls out Sdvaihdn Take care, and as soon as the Med pot 
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tie marriage *13 complete the astrologer tells wlien other ceremonies 
are to be performed. When one of a family sickens, the astrologer 
is asked whether the stars are friendly or nnfriendly, what should 
be done to overcome evil influences, and whether or not the patient 
will recover. In building a house or a ship the astrologer is asked 
to fix the day for beginning the work. And when the work is 
finished he tells on what day the house should first be used or tbe 
vessel be launched. In settling important questions astrologers, 
besides consulting the stars frame calcnlations on the result of 
throws of the dice. The correctness of their calcnlations and 
their power of reading the future are believed by almost all classes 
in Gujarat, by Musalmans and Parsis as well as by liindiis.p 
Few . important matters are undertaken without the approval of an 
astrologer. In all Hindu states there is a state astrologer" who 
holds money and land allowances and is consulted as to the lucky 
days and lucky times for undert^dng public business. 

At Dakor, Chandod, Prabhas* Patau, and other leading places of 
pilgrimage are nutnbei’S of priests or ^ors each of whom has the 
right to serve and perform ceremonies for certain pilgrims who visit 
the place. Each of these priests keeps a book with the names of 
the pilgrims whom his forefathers have served, and the right to 
act as priest to their descendants belongs solely to the Brabman 
who has their forefathers’ names on his hook. At the same time 
there is always the chance that a pilgrim may be the first of his 
family to visit the place or that a priest may fail to trace a pilgrin/s 
forefathers; so every pilgrim is possibly a fresh patron and the 
striving is so keen among the Brahmans that at particular halting 
places far from the place of pilgrimage, Brahmans may be seen moving 
about book in hand, trying to identify the pilgrims as their patrons. 
The priest^s first question is the pilgriin^s name caste and home and 
the names of his ancestors. The priests, who by constantly learu- 
iug them know most of their books mearly by heart, turnup tlio 
part of the book where they have patrons of that caste or district, 
and if they can show the name the other priests withdraw. When 
a priest has proved his claim to a pilgrim he takes charge of tlie 
pilgi'im’s baggage and making every arrangement for him brings 
liim to his house. The priests’ houses are generally large buildings 
with separate rooms for several families and furniture and cooking 
and dining vessels for a large company. At DiUi:or the arrangements 
are proper and orderly. But at Ohandod tbe pilgrims are handed 
over to the women of the priest’s family and before they leave have 
generally been befooled into parting with most of their valiiables. 
In return for entertainment and services a pilgrim pays his priest 
from Rs. 10 - lls. 100, 


begins to sink and tbe moment comes wlicn tbe starry indnenees are fatourable, at any 
stage ot tbe marriage ceremony, sometimes even before tbe ceremony bas begun, the 
bride and bridegroom join hands. 

^ Besides astrologers a class of professional dice-tbrowers, either Musalmans or Hindus 
from Northern India, move from place to place or sit in some open ground -wnh dice 
and i')aper and peuj» ready to calculate should any one consult them. 
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Besides tlie priests wlio have the monopoly of sefyice at certain 
centres of pilgrimage, Brdhmans are found in large numbers on 
river-banks and other places of religions resort. On orcliiiary days 
there are not many of them. But on all elevenths twelfths and 
dark .fifteenths, especially wheli these days fall on Mondays, on 
eclipse dixjByVaidkrats^ %yatipdts^ on i\xQ silis at em that is the seventh 
oi Shfavan sud (August), daring the whole of the intercalary month 
between Ashvin sad fiheenth and fifteenth (S6ptember- 

October and October-November), and daring the month between 
Mdgh Slid (Janiiary-Pebruaiy) and Fdlgan sud fifteenth (February 
Mai'ch) when large numbers ox people go to bathe in the morning, 
the road leading' to the river bank is lined by Brdhrnan priests 
of air ages sitting on bamboo platforms some in the open, ’some 
under umbrellas, and others under a bamboo booth. As the bathers 
pass the Brfihmans call to them ofiering to take charge of their 
clothes while they are bathing. The bather chooses a Bi4hman, 
undresses, puts his clothes and ornaments in the Brahman's charge, 
and after bathing comes back to the Brdhman, dresses himself, 
marks his forehead with red, and gives the Brahman soma handfuls 
of grain and a copper.^ Besides on ri^r hanks Brdhmans of this * 
class frequent temples, especially Mahddev's temple on Mondays in 
Shrdvan (August) when people flock in numbers to bathe in the 
temple-pond.. In some cases they form a guild and hold hereditary 
rights to sit in certain spots, no outsider being allowed to enjoy the 
privilege unless he feasts the members of the guild or contributes to 
a general dinner fund. 

Besides these Brahmans who receive alms at fixed j)laces and in 
return for certain services several classes of Brdhmans, most of 
them from North Gujarat, wander asking alms about the province. 
Perhaps tbe most noticeable of these begging communities are the 
followers of the goddess Bechara/ whose chief shrine is situated in 
Baroda territory about twenty-three miles from the town of 
Kadi. They may be seen in the streets of most large towns beating 
brass plates, fixing Beeharaji’s trident in the ground, and bringing 
out of their nioiitlis a marvellous succession of cocoaniits, redpowder, 
red cotton thread, and silk cloth. Some of them tell the future 
from their almanacs and read fortunes from palm-marks. The 
people give them handfuls of rice flour and peas or a copper. They 
never bring their women with them/ These Brahmans are a large 
body and are scattered all over the province moving from place to 
place in bands of twos or tens. Other Brahmans go asking alms from 
house to house. Some, especially the Vadadra Brahmans, make 
begging tours over the whole of Gujarat and part of M^lwa, But 
most stay in. one place, living in their houses and each day visiting a 
certain number of families. The men and children beg regularly 
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^ On these days in addition to what they can earn from bathers some Brahmans 
perform funeral ceremonies shrdddha for low-caste Hindus, 

- An accotint of Becharaji is given in the Statistical Account of Baroda, Bombay 
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from door to door and the women also sometimes go and ask for 
presents. They start on their rounds early in the mornings keep on the 
move till noon, and then go home and idle the rest o£ the day. Some 
of them frequent hemp taverns or bhdiighhdnds. When they 
come to a house they go close to or inside of the door and ask for 
alms. In most cases they are treated with little ceremony and 
ordered off. But they refuse to move and seldom leave without a 
dole of grain or a few coppers. 

In a few rich households servants are kept. But in most 
Brahman families the women wash the clothes, grind the com, cook, 
and do the whole house-work. Besides this, the wives of peasnut 
Brtlhmans work in the fields, carry, headloads of grass and fire- 
wmoci, look after the cattle, and in their spare time spin cotton or 
embroider in silk ; the wives of traders and craftsmen spin cotton 
and make leaf diniug-platesj and the wives of family-priests and 
beggars, besides cotton-spinning and plate-making, grind corn and 
beg from their friends.^ 

Except the wanderers, many of whom are idle and dissipated, the 
Gujarat Brahmans are an ^intelligent hardworking class, quiet and 
thrifty in everyday life, and on the whole well-to-do with a high 
standard of comfort. Even those who live on alms, though beg- 
gars and paupers in name, are never reduced to starving point. 
They live from hand to mouth, and are often in the greatest straits 
for money, but their style of lodging, food, and clothing is as good 
as that of a family with a monthly income of Rs. S-Rs. 10. And 
though it may be the labour of years to get the sum together, one 
of these beggars will spend on his sons marriage Rs. 200- Rs. 400, 
Rs. 150 - Rs. 300 in dower and other charges, and Rs. 50 - Rs. 100 
in caste feasts.” Though better off in having a more certain and less 
hardly-earned income, the style of living among household and 
village priests and other religions Brahmans is much the same as 
that of the begging Brahmans. The Brahman craftsmen are also 
poor, their monthly eaimings not reaching more than Rs. 8 - Rs. 10. 
Those ■who serve as cooks are better off, as besides a monthly wage 
of Rs.4-Rs. 5 they live in their masters’ houses and are supplied 
with food and clothing. Most trading and professional Brdhmaus 
are well-to-do, and among Government servants all holdii^g posts 
\yGrtli Rs. 50 a month and over are well provided for. 

All Brahmans, except a few who belong to the Svaminanij^an sect, 
are followers of Shiva and almost all have household gods -whose 
■worship some member of the family performs. Their social and 


^ Bralimnu* women are neither hard nor well paid woiicers, They seldom work 
more than five hoiTrs a day or earn more from cotton-spinning or plate -making than 
one rupee a month. 

“ Tiie following estimates show that these beggars are generally men of some 
property. House worth Es. 300 -Es. 500; furniture cooking and drinking vessels, 
Ks. iZOj Rs. 50 ; clothes, Es. 30 - Es. 300 ; ornaments, Es. 300 - Es. 1000 ; total Es. 250 - 
IikS. U)50. Beggars of the TadiS-dra division are rich. An account; of them is given at 
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religious customs are chiefly ruled by the Mayiikh_, the Mitaksliara^ 
and the Dhariii and Nirnaya Sindhu. Except among the younger 
men most Brahmans perform the sandhia or twilight prayer at least 
once a day in the mornings count their beads, and repeat the gLiycitf i^ 
or sun-hymn. Priests and beggars are almost the only men who 
observe the regular fasts. Bub as a rule on Mondays^ on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, and on their great religious festivals, 
the men are careful to worship in Shiv'^s temple. The women are 
careful to observe fasts, but attend the temple less regularly than 
the men. Brahmans rarely become ascetics. 

■With few, exceptions Gujarat Brahmans have no claim to learn- 
ing. The religious training of family and village priests does not 
go beyond the learning by rote of the ritual required at the difierent 
every-day eeremonies. Except in Baroda, no Sanskrit schools or 
colleges are maintained either at the cost of the rulers or from 
private funds. Formerly many learned men kept Brahman pupils 
in their houses teaching them free of charge and without cost 
providing them lodging food and clothes. The teacher in turn trusted 
for the support of his school to the liberality of his friends. Some 
schools are still maintained on this footing, but they are few and 
ill-cared for. Generally the pupils live in some unoccupied dwelling 
or in a rest-house or temple and beg food from other Brdhmans. 

Of the sixteen Vedic purifying® rites, Gujarat Brahmans observe 
only four at their proper iime *ySimanta or Pregnancy, V pan ay ana ox 
Thread-girding, or Marriage, Svai'gdrohana ot Heaven-climb- 
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Simanta or hair-dividing, more commonly called EholohJiarvo that is 
Lap-filling, is preceded hy a minor ceremony called Bdhhadi or 
guarding. This guarding, wdiich corresponds with the Vishnubali or 
the fourth Vedic ceremony, takes place on an auspicious day in the 
fifth month of a first pregnancy. The pregnant woman wearing rich 
ornaments and clothes worships the gotraj or family goddess. When 
the wovshin is over her husband^ s sister binds round the womaifls 


Qucml-lhiiVvng, 


^ Tilt f^avltur vareui/am bha/rgo devasj/a dhlynalii-dhiyo yo nah jprnehodaydt We 
meditcite that excellent glory of the divine Savitri ; may he stimulate our understand- 
ings (or hymns or rites). Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, .III. 161. 

The account of the Brakman rites is mainly contributed hy Mr, Jamietrdm Gavri- 
shankar Sliustri, B,A., Acting Vice-Principal of the Ahinedilhad Training College. 

Of the twelve remaining Vedic rites the ninth Sfciry4valokaiia or Sun-gazing is 
never performed ; the first Garbluidhana or Poetus-laying j the second Pumsavana or Male- 
making ; the tliird Anavalohhana or Longing-soothing; the fourth Vishnubali or Guardian- 
Xdeasi ng are performed together at the Simantonayana or Hair-parting; the sixth 
J:-i,takarma or Birth rite, and the seventh Ndmakarma or Naming are performed on tlic 
sixth and thirteenth days after, and again in the case of a boy during the twelfth rite of 
thread-girding when also the eighth Nishkraihana or Home-leaving takes place ; the 
tenth Annaprashana or Food -tasting is performed once between the sixth and the eighth 
month after birth and again at the thread-girding ; the eleventh Chiiddkarma or 
Topknot rite takes place either during the third or the fifth year or at the same time 
as the thread- girding ; the thirteenth' Mah4n4mya or great-name-telling that is a 
repetition of the Gayatri hymn takes place on the same day as and after the 
thread-girding ; and the fourteenth Samdvartana or home-returning is also performed 
on the same day as the Upanayana or tliread-girding but after the Malidmimya or great- 
name-telling. 
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right wrist a silver ornament called rdkkidi or giiMd, receiving 
a^^money present in return. Close to the rdkiiadi is tied a piece of 
black silk in which are wrapped dust brought from four cross roads, 
red ointment from the image of the god Hanuman, and pieces of iron 
gold coral and pearl. This ornament is worn with the object of keeping 
the woman and the child from evil influences. On the day of the 
guard-binding; Brflhmans and relations are fed and from this day the 
pregnant woman is not allowed to draw water or do any other 
heavy house-work. 

'..The Second; corresponding to the , fifth of the Vedic ceremonies, is 
known as Simanta that is hair-parting or more commonly KIiolo- 
bAarvo that is Lap-filling. It takes place on any lucky day betweeii 
the sixth and the eighth month of a first pregnancy. ^ Seven or eight 
days before the hair-parting the pregnant woman is rubbed with a 
sweet yellow powder called pitAi^ and in the evening women come to 
sing and are given one or two copper coins and betelnuts. The preg- 
nant woman wearing rich clothes sits on a stool fronting the singing 
women. Into her laj), while the women sing and music plays, a woman 
who has never lost a child drops five pounds of rice, a cocoaiiut; five 
hetel-leaves five cloves five cardamoms five betelnuts five lotus-seeds 
ten flowers and a rupee. The pregnant woman falls at the feet of her 
mother-in-law to whom she hands the articles dropped into her lap. 
Silver coins are distributed to the mother-in-law and other relations. 
The woman goes to bathe at a relation's. On her way back followed 
by women singing songs she walks on cloth spread for her and under 
a moveable cloth canopy. At every step her sister drops a betelniit 
which, her husbaiuVs sister picks up. When the woman reaches the 
front of her house a pot filled with winter is waved round her head. 
She then enters and hows before the f/otraj or family guardian. If the 
fire is alight it is brightened by pouring clarified butter over it. The 
woman sits in front of the fire dressed in white wdth a peacock feather, 
an arrow-head and spindle needle over her head, and a rosary of 108 
umarda Picus glomerata figs round her neck Offerings of clarified 
butter are made to the fire with matitvas or holy verses. The husbainU 
takes his seat near the altar, sips water, contemplates the god 
Ganpati, and makes a smhcdpa or resolution to perform together all 
pregnancy rites from the garhAadAdn or fcetus-laying to the dmaiito-^ 
nay mi or hair-parting. He begins by offering clarified butter to the 
fire to make up for his neglect to celebrate each of the rites at its 
proper time. He then performs the garhhddhdna or footiis-laying the 
first of tbe sixteen Vedic rites with offerings to fire and repetitions of 
man bras or charms. Next comes the Pnrhsa vana or Male-making; the 
second of the sixteen inirifying rites with offerings and spells, when a 
piece of the root of the banian tree is crushed and the juice dropped 
* tlirice .into the right nostril of the pregnant woman. 

Third comes the Anavalobhana or Longing-soothing also called 
Garhha-BahAmm or "Womb-guarding, the third of the Vedic rites 


^ If tlie huiibancl is bashful or unwilliing to x^erf orm tlie ceremonies a Brahman is 
^ asked to do wliat is necessary, 
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when clarified butter is rubbed on each of the pregnant woinaii-^s 
limbs while a eh arm is repeated. Lastly with offerings to fire and 
ohaims ^ fifth of the Vedic rites is 

performed by drawing the hair back from the woman'^s forehead in 
three locks and placing round her neck a garland of banian leaves. 
Then the woman^s relations distribute clothes and each gives cash or 
clothes to the husband. The woman bows before the elder women of 
the family who call blessings on her, saying May you give birth to a 
■ son. ' 

After the lap-filling the woman is invited to dinner by her husband^s 
relations who give her some silver presents. The young wife generally 
goes to her parents^ house for her first confinement. On the day she 
leaves her husband^s the mother-in-law gives her a small earthen pot * 
covered with slk and containing two pounds of rice some betelniits 
and a rupee. Her relations escort the young wife to the first road 
where a crossing square is traced, and Sb betelnut and a copper laid 
in the square. At her father^s house, when labour begins the girl 
is taken to a warm room whose windows are kept shut. A midwife 
generally of the barber caste is sent for. The exact hour of birth is 
carefully noted and a brass plate is beaten if the child is a male. 
Should the child be born in an unlucky hour as when the 

or the twenty-fourth lunar mansion is in the ascendant it is 
believed that either the child or its mother or father will not live long. 
If a son is born the news is sent to the father and his relations by some 
young member of the mother family to whom the father give§ some 
suitable present. If the child is a girl there is no rejoicing. If the 
child is a boy the midwife is given husked rice molasses and a rupee 
and sometimes a robe. In some families if a son is born the wife^s 
sister anoints the father with scented oil and bathes him receiving a 
present according to the father’’ s means. 

For nine nights the mother is kept in a closed room with her head 
tightly wrapped mth black cloth. The newborn babe is laid on a 
wooden stool close to the niother^s cot. For two days the child is 
gnven a cotton wick soaked in sugared-water to suck, and on the third 
day is put to the mother^s breast. During the first nine days 
friends and relations come to see the woman. For ten days the 
members of the hiisband^s family hold themselves impure and are 
careful not to touch the household god or perform daily rites or draw 
water from the house cisterns or touch wafer biscuits and pickles. 
This impurity extends to all connected on the father^s side to the 
seventh degree. It lasts in the ease of a male child for ten and in the 
ease of a female child for three days. 

On the sixth night after a birth a ceremony is performed called the 
SlashtM Fujan ^ that is the worship of the goddess Sfiashthi or Mother 
Sixth. On the same night Vidhatra a form of Brahma writes on the 
chibFs brow the chief events of its coming life. In honour of the 
goddess, in the mother^s room is set a wooden stool covered with a 
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wMfce piece of cotton and close to the stool is set a lamp fed by 
clatified butter. Six small heaps of wheat or rice are laid on the stool • 
and a betelnut and a copper are set on each heap in .honour of the sis ; 
goddesses of luek^ Jivant^Kuhn, Baka, Shashthv Siniv^li, and Skanda, 

A picture of Shashtlii is drawn on the cloth with redpowder and near 
it are laid a reed-pen inkstand eocoanut and paper. The husband^s 
sister or other unendowed woman worships the heaps of rice. The 
newborn child is laid near the mother^s cot and both the child and the 
mother are marked with redpowder. On the morning of the seventh 
day all the articles are removed and given to the family priest except 
the cloth^ which is dyed black on the fortieth day and made into a 
jacket for the child. If the sixth falls on a Sunday or a Tuesday the . 
cloth is carefully kept in the family as it is believed to acquire magical * 
power and to ensure success to any of the father^s^mdertakings. 
On the seventh the husband's family present the betel leaves coeoanut 
molasses and clarified butter. On the morning of the tenth the mother 
and child are bathed and moved to another part of the house while the 
bedding is changed and the floor of the lying-in room is washed with 
cowdiing. Among certain Brdhmans the mother and child are bathed 
on the twelfth day and the child is taken into the open yard behind 
the house to worship . the sun. On the eleventh day the husband's 
sister covers a wooden stool with a white cloth and on the cloth piles 
eleven small heaps of rice and on each heap sets a betelnut and a copper. 
Near the stool she places a water pot covered with a cloth and close to it 
lights a* lamp. She then offers redpowder and flowers to the "waterpot^ 
takes off the wet cloth, and fastening the dripping cloth to her waist 
goes out. The mother walks round the waterpot and bows before it 
as the virtue of the waterpot secures to the mother an abundant supply 
of milk. ^ . 

' In the case of a boy, on the twelfth or some lucky day after the 
fortieth comes the Ndmlcarma or Naming, the seventh of the Vedic rites. 
Though occasionally a pet name is chosen without reference to the 
moon as a rule the choice of name depends on the position of the moon 
at the time of birth,^ The husband'' s female relations go to the 
mother's and present the child with ornaments and clothes. The child 
is dressed in some of the clothes presented to him and is seated on the 
lap of the father's sister who lays it on a white sheet of cloth along 
with seven pipal Ficus religiosa leaves and seven betelnuts. The four 
ends of the cloth are raised by four children and the babe is rocked four 


I The name should begin with one of the initial s'shown in the following table opposite 
to the sign of the Zodiac in which the moon may have been at the time of the child’s 
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timeS;, tlie eHHren and tlie fatlier^s sister singing at eacli swing : 

Joli Foli Fijpal Fan, 

FMie Pddiyu Nmi. 

Tlie -slieet the betel a.nd the ^ipaHeaTes. 

From his aunt Ms name the boy receiTes. 

At tlie end of the swinging and rocking the father^s sister names 
the child. ^ Then the niother^s parents present the hiisband^s sister 
with silver or a robe and distribute among other women and children 
fried and pounded rice eoeoa-keriiel molasses and coppers. If the. 
babe is a girl no ceremony is performed beyond adopting a name 
suggested by a Brtihman astrologer. The rich hold a feast in honour 
of the name-giving but no cash presents are made to the husband^s 
sister. Though she bathes and changes her clothes on the twentieth 
and again on the thirtieth the mother is held impure for forty days if 
the child is a boy and for forty-five days if the child is a girl. On 
the fortietli or the forty-fifth day she is bathed and given the products 
of the cow to sip. After bathing she offers wato’ sandalpowder and 
flowers to the snn^ the door-post/ the house-well, and the urinal. 

On some lucky day within . three months of the birth the m oilier 
returns to her husband^s house, her parents on leaving presenting the 
child with clothes ornaments and a cradle. On reaching the house the 
mother bows at the feet of the elderly women of the family ami 
present them with silver. Except that some Brahmans put it ofl; for 
a year if the child is a boy, the or weaning,. corresponding to 

Aonaprashan the tenth Veic rite, is performed in the sixth or eighth 
month after a birth and in the case of a girl in the fifth or seventh 
month. Boiled milk with rice and sugar kkir or coarse wheat flour 
Mixed with sugar and clarified butter are laid on a rupee and given to 
the child to lick by the maternal uncle or some other near relation 
who presents it with a plate a saucer and a water-jar which among 
some Brahmans become the property of the father^s sister. 

The HeaS-shaving or Chaul corresponding to Chudakarma the 
eleventh Vedic rite takes place on some auspicious day either in the 
boy^s third or fifth year or at the time of thread-girding. In the 
morning the father mother and child bathe and wearing rich^ clothes 
and ornaments sit in a row surrounded by lines of quartz powder. 
The usual holiday blessing and lueky-spirit- worship are performed, 
the sacrificial fire is kindled, and the boy is seated in his mother'^s lap. 
The mother sprinkles a tuft of the boy^s hair with water and the father 
taking a razor chops it off. The barber is then called and shaves the 
head clean.-^ The hair is taken by the father^s sister and thrown into 
a well or river. On her return she is presented with a rich cloth to 
make -a bodice and the barber is given some silver coins. The boy^s head 
is marked with a red cross mthyo. He is bathed and after he is dried 


5 The names of relations and ancestors are avoided. A Gujarat Bra^hmau boy has 
only one name, and by that name he is called throughout life. Few families have sur- 
names, The practice differs from that in use umong Bakhan Brahmans, where besides 
a surname, every boy has at least two names one given by a Br4hmau the other by an 
elder of tbe family. The name chosen by the elder the lad, as often happens, adopts 
through life, unless for reasons of religion or luck he assumes a third name. 
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asbes from the sacrificial fire are rubbed on his brow. The ceremony 
ends with a feast to Brahmans. 

The Ufanayanci or Thread-gircljng, corresponding to the twelfth 
Vedic rite, is performed at any time beWeen the boy^s fifth and eleventh 
year. The boy^'s father goes to an astrologer and asks him to fix a 
lucky day for girding the boy. The astrologer refers to his almanac 
and names a day in one of the five following sun-northing or waxing 
months: if A January-Pebruary ; Pebruary-March ; Chaitra 

March- April ; Faulidkh April-May ; and Jyeshtha May- June. If the ^ 
boy was born during one of the five northing months the astrologer 
must avoid his' birth-month and if the hoy is ^QjyesUIia ot eldest of 
his family, the astrologer must avoid the month of that is 

May- June, The thread-girding always takes place between morning 
and noon, never after midda3^ Preparations begin a few days before 
the thread-girding day. Drummers and pipers are sent for and the 
terms on which they will play are fixed, A booth or porch is built 
and invitation cards sent to distant relations and friends. Two or 
three days l>e£ore the appointed day a carpenter brings four wooden 
posts called mAnekdwmhhci or ruby pillars of w’hieh the women take 
charge after throwing rice and redpowder over them. Then the boy 
worships the posts and while "'the women sing a carpenter sets them 
up one at each corner of the booth or bower. The carpenter is given 
molasses and wheat and all children who are present receive fruit dry 
dates and molasses. About the same time that is five or six days 
before the girding the rice-pounding ghtma ceremony is held and the 
boy is daily rubbed with turmeric paste. On the morning of the 
riee-poiinding day the family priest makes the boy worship the god - 
Ganpati and the Matrikas or Mothers who are represented by two 
large painted earthen vessels with a small pot in the neck of each 
and in the pot^s mouth a eocoanut and mango leaves. A clarified 
butter lamp is lighted and two baskets called Ranyadeva holding 
powdered cowdung and grains of wheat are placed close ]>/ and a space 
is surrounded with quartz lines and fresh smeared eowdung. From 
this day till the thread-girding day the women of the family sing 
songs both in the morning and evening each time receiving five 
beteluuts. 

A day before the thread-g-irding the spirit worship suited to joyful 
events is performed. On the morning of the thread -girding a quartz 
square is traced in the booth, earthen altars are built, and three wooden 
stools are laid out. When the boy and his parents have bathed the 
family priest asks them to perform the thread-girding. They come 
out of the house and take their seats on the three stools in front of the 
altar. The father begins the ceremony by giving away some cash to 
make up for liis neglect in failing to perform the samshdras at their 
proper tiuie. The family priest places a eocoanut and some wheat in 
the boy^s hands and leads him to the gotraj or family goddess before 


^ The Vajiirvedi Brilhmaixs of tlie V^jafianeyi stock keep iinskav'cd a small tuft on 
liie crovvu m the heail. 
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whom with a low bow the boy lays the cocoanut and wheat and retiirn- 
sits between his parents. First to perform the jdtakarma or birth 
rite a fire is lighted and the father taking clarified butter honey curds 
and wmter in a pot dips a gold ring into the mixture and drops what 
he gathers into the boy’s mouth. The mother bathes her bosom and 
offers first her right breast and then her left breast to the boy to suek. 
The father touches the boy with his right hand saying ^ Be thon as 
hard as a stone or a pickaxe and pure as gold. Mayest thou wdio art 
no other tlian my own soul live a hundred years.'’ Next to perform 
the name-giving the father having ten times dropx^ed clarified butter 
into the fire writes the intended name on a betel leaf with redpowder 
and speaks it loudly into the hoyfe right ear. The worship of the 
Brahmans who recite holy blessings ends the ceremony. -After the 
name-giving comes the eighth of the Vedic rites nisMramana or 
going-out ceremony in which the father or mother of the boy holding 
ill one hand a cocoanut a betelnut and some cash and flowers and the 
boy in the other walks out of the liouse^ offers the eoeoaniit and other 
articles to the sun and shows the sun to the boy. 

The Yajurvedi Erdlmians perform on this oeeasioii the ceremony of 
ear-slitting. The place in which the slit is to be made is marked with 
vermilion and the boy is fed with sweetmeats. The right ear is first 
bored then the left one. Next follows the annaprashana or feedings 
ceremony. . Bice is cooked in a pot placed over the fire on the altar 
and out of it four offerings are made to the sacred fire kindled on the 
occasion. A little of the rice is then placed in a gold or silver dish 
mixed with curds and clarified butter and sugar. The mother places 
the boy in her lap and takes a little of this mixture on a gold or silver 
coin and feeds him with it. Then comes the ceremony for ascertaining 
the calling or profession which the hoy will take to in after-life. The 
boy is seated on tlie ground and before him are placed a manuscript, ‘a 
piece of cloth, a pen and inkstand, and a silver coin. The boy is asked to 
take any one of them and the article picked up indicates the profession 
' he wall follow in after-life. Then comes the ceremony of tonsure .and 
of thread-girding. 

When the boy is bathed and dressed in rich clothes with ornaments 
the father or some disciple of the family priest of the same age as the 
. boy leads the boy to the priest who seats him on his right. The boy 
asks the priest to make him a Brahmachari or ascetic and the priest 
takes off the boyfe clothes and girds him mekhala or gudde. 

Bound his neck is fastened a sacred thread prepared by a maiden or a 
Bn^hman who spins a cotton thread as long as ninety-six times the 
breadth of four fingers. The thread is first folded into three and again 
trebled and the folds held together by a knot called hrahmagmntM 
or Brahma’s knot. The boy is given a new cloth five cubits long, a 
khakhar Butea frondosa^ staff as tall as the upraised end of the boy’s 


The hha^Miar also called pala^ Butea frondosa which is named with honour in the 
Vedas in the laws of » Menu and in all sacred and popular poems is considered a holy 
plant hy the Hindus. This elegant tree gave its name to the memorable batt\c-plain oi; 
Plassey but properly called Palasi from galaQ, Descriptive Account of British India 
(1833), HI. 187. “ ‘ - 
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top-knot, *a piece of deer skln^ and a loinclotli langoti, A wooden stooi ' 
is set near Ms father and the boy is seated on it facing east. The 
preceptor takes water into his hollowed hands and offers it to the boy 
who thriee-sips it. The ]3reeeptor then gives the boy a eoeoaiiiit and 
taking him by the hand goes ont of the* booth and both how to the sun. 

On their return to their seats the preceptor takes the boy^s right hand 
and asks him to state his name and to say whose Brahmaehdri he has 
become. When the boy mentions his name and says he is his preceptor^’s 
Brahmachari^ the preceptor lets go the boy^s hand^ takes him round the 
sacrificial fire, and seating him by his side drops nine offerings into the 
fire. He then says to the boy : You have now become a Brahmaeliari; ^ 
you must observe religious exactness ; you must sip a mouthful of water 
before taking food ; you must not sleep during the day ; you must control 
yQur speech; you must keep alight the sacred fire and cleanse your 
mouth after taking food. The Mahanamya or great-name -telling, the 
thirteenth of the Vedic rites, is then performed. The boy sitting on 
the north of the fire bows to the preceptor and begs to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the sacred verse ; the boy and his preceptor -or 
father are covered with a shawl and the preceptor thrice whispers the 
sacred verse or gwijaPri into the boy^s right ear first syllable by syllable, 
next phrase by phrase, and then the whole verse. That no one whether 
Brahman or Sudra man or woman may hear the verse all present go 
to some distance. Then the shawl is taken away and all return to their 
seats and kindle the lire by putting on samidh or butter-smeared sacred » 
wooden chi])s three times. The boy holds his hands over the fire and ^ 
raises them in front of his mouth. He takes the ashes from the altar 
and marks his forehead with them. He bows to the preceptor and the 
fire and begs alms from bis mother. The mother brings on her head a 
belhnetal plate marked with a square tracing of redpowder in which 
are set four balls of sweet rice each weighing about a pound a rupee 
and a eoeoanut. The boy^s brow is marked with redpowder and the 
plate is handed to him. If the boy is betrothed his mother-in-law or 
any other woman of the girls family makes a similar present. In . 
the 'absence of any member of the betroth edts family theboy^s maternal 
aunt presents the articles mentioned above. When the almsgiving is 
over the fourteenth of the Yeclie rites sarndvartam or water-pouring 
begins. In this ceremony water from eight new pitchers is poured in 
an unbroken stream over the boy^s head who is then rubbed with * 
turmeric powder and bathed. The boy makes over to the priest the 
loincloth, the staff*, the deer skin, and the grass ropes and puts on new 
clothes presented by his maternal uncle and takes the staff in his band. 

He presents the Brahmans with money, and they repeat blessings over 
his head. His relations give him a rupee or two. 

In the afternoon male and female relations arrive. The boy is 
dressed in a eoat waistcloth shoes and turban, flower garlands are 
hung from bis bead and round bis neck, in bis right hand he carries a 
bamboo to which is tied a piece of cloth containing seven cakes a 
manuseiipt of the Veda is put under his arm and an umbrella is held 
over his bead. As the procession moves music plays and women sing. ^ 
Whenitreacbesthe street , comer the procession stops. Two wooden ' 
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stools are plaeed at tlie street corner on one o£ which is set the manii- 
script of the Veda and on the other the boy. The manuscript is 
worshipped and round it a circle is drawn on the ground by pouring 
out water to represent the seven . seas. ' The boy is advised* to give up 
the idea of travelling in search of study as he will have to cross -seven 
oceans and meet with other difiBciilties. When the worship of the 
oceans is over the boy rises holding the Veda under bis arm and the staff* 
in his right hand. He then funs away and after he has gone a little 
distance his maternal uncle runs after him to catch him.. When his 
uncle has caught him, he promises the boy if he returns home he- will get 
him a wife, ^he uncle then takes the boy in his arms and walks under 
a shawl held over his head by four men. All the way as the proces- 
sion returns to the boy^s bouse Brahmans keep reciting Vedic texts or 
spells. On reaching home his iliother waves water round the boy^s 
head and makes him. bow low before the family goddess, the family 
priests, and the family elders. In the evening a caste dinner is given 
or at least friends and relations are fed. For some days following the 
boy goes out to dine at the house of different relations and friends and 
according to custom is given copper or silver coins. 

The Third corresponding to the fifteenth of the Vedic ceremonies is 
Vivd/u6 or marriage.^ 

Except among Nagars whose girls are seldom married before they 
are thirteen Gujarati Brdhmans. generally marry their girls between 
seven and eleven irrespective of the bridegroom^s age. In the choice of 
a husband the chief points for consideration are : That the person 
chosen belongs to the same subdivision. A girl of one subdivisiom 
cannot marry a boy of another subdivision. That the families of tmf 
bride and the bridegroom, should not be within the forbidden degrees 
of relationship. The rules are that on the father^s side no two members 
of the same gotra or family can marry and on the mother'^s side that 
/d there is any connection between the mother and the mother-in-law 
no marriage can take place. In some of the smaller subdivisions the 
rule against relationship on the mother^s side is disregarded. That 
as far as possible the boy should be intelligent good-looking and a little 
older than the girl. Among rich and middle class families other points 
generally influence a girFs parents in the clioice of a husband. Among 
poor families though this is not always the case^ money is wanted and 
wealth in a son-in-law outweighs suitableness of age, good looks, or 
intelligence. In some Brahman subdivisions the position of the family 
or is taken into consideration. The form of marriage in use among 
Gujarati Brahmans is the Brdhma wedding according to which besides 
a dower the bridegroom receives presents with his wife. As regards 
dowry the practice amoxig most divisions of Brahmans is fixed. Except 


^ As among other Hindus the importance of marriage to the' Br^^hmans is that the 
performance of funeral rites by a son frees the father’s spirit from the hell called Ptit^ 
a virtue which has gained for the son the hononred name of p^ra that is freer from 
hell. For this reason especially to the women of the family from the birth of a child 
its niarriag'e is the subject of constant care and planning, A girl is never allowed to 
remain unmarried and every eftbrt is made by a father to secure a wife for his son. 
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in tlie ease of a widower or of a man of lower family or fa? tlie 
]iractiee of the division is followed as a matter of course. The five 
eoinmonest arrangements are (1) The bridegroom settles aeertaiii sinii 
on the bride called paMto which becomes a part of the strid 'hcm or dower, 
(2) The bridegroom receives a portion with the bride. (3) The bride- 
groom pays a sum of money to the bride’s father. (4) No stipulation 
is made about dowry or portion. (5) The marriage is agreed to on the 
understanding that a connter-allianee will follow. Of these arrange- 
ments the first is the commonest, the second is found among Andvala 
and certain other Brahmans, the third occurs when the bridegroom is 
a widower or of inferior family, the fourth is found among very few 
subdivisions, and the fifth oi" return-marriage is adopted to gain biides 
for men of low family or kill or for those who cannot otherwise secure 
them. Betrothal generally takes place some j^ears before marriage. 
When a betrothal is found to be free from any of the leading objections 
the horoscopes of the girl and boy are consulted, and if the astrologer 
finds no obstacle, the girl’s father chooses an auspicious day for the 
betrothal and sends a boy or the family priest to the house of the 
intended husband to make the formal annoiinceoient. The boy or tbe 
priest is fed and is given one or two rupees and as a sign of jqy the 
boy’s father distributes sugar among his friends and relations. 
Among N agars the boy^s parents also send a representative to 
make a formal entreaty that the* girl shall be given in marriage 
and in tohcn of their willingness the girl’s parents make presents 
to the envoy. On some Ineky days after the betrothal the girl 
and boy are invited to dine with their fathers-in-law and are 
:^‘esonted with cloths and ornaments or with a packet of sweetmeat 
and a rupee. Among some divisions this verbal betrothal is binding 
among others the performance may be avoided by the payment 
of a fine wdiile among Nagars and others even the offer of a better 
match is considered reason enough for breaking the betrothal. Among 
these differences one general rule prevails that if either of the 
parties to be married becomes maimed or an invalid the other is freed 
from the promise. No rule prevails regarding the length of time 
between betrothal and marriage. A marriage takes place at any time 
after the threadgirding of the boy. But a death in either of the families 
may put the marriage off several months. The marriage day is fixed 
in any of the five northing months of Mdgh January-February, 
FdlgvAi February- March, March- April;, Vadskcthh April- May, 

and Ji/edha May- June, in ■which Jupiter and Venus are in conjunction 
with the sun. For marriage purposes every twelfth year when Jupiter 
is in the sign of Cancer is altogether ■ avoided. Surat Motahis and 
Juiicigadh Nagars celebrate marriages only once every three or four 
years. Among Jumigadh Mgars for three days from the 13th day 
of the Dewali before the celebration of the marriage all brides worship 
the dhatiira Datura alhatree. . At the instance of the girFs parents 
a day on which the moon ,is favourable both to the girl and to the 
boy and which is auspicio-us in all other respects is fixed for marriage 
and is eommnnicated to the parents of the boy. Great preparations 
are made on both sides. The house is fresh coloured and whitewashed, 
wafer biscuits papad and vermicelli sev are made for use on the 
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marriage clays and a bootli is built in front of tbe bouse. The btiilding 
of the marriage porch or booth is begun five or ten days before the 
wedding. Over the entrance a platform is raised for the drnmmers 
and pipers. A few clays before the marriage at both houses the 
same riee-pounding eeremony as before a thread-girding is performed 
and till the day of marriage the boy and girl are daily rubbed with 
turmeric powder. From the day when the rice-pounding begins both 
in the morning and evening women come and after singing songs for an 
hour or so receive five betelnuts or a copper and retire. In KdthMvada 
on a seconder third night before the marriage day the bridegroom 
richly dressed and decked with ornaments mounts a horse holding a 
eoeoanut in his hands relations and friends both male and female follow 
on foot and the procession with music and fireworks passes round 
the town. When it returns the mother of the bridegroom holds her 
robe over his head and waves water round his head and throws it at 
the feet of the horse. She then takes a little dust and rubs it on tbe 
bridegroom'^s right ebeek^ be then enters the honse^ and the men and 
• women who formed the procession are given betelnuts and disperse. 

In connection with a marriage are certain minor ceremonies known 
as Varsoddhdram.ii Mdtf ika installing and tbe Ahhyadhika Shrdddka, 
Except when a birth a death or other ceremonially unlucky event is 
feared in which ease they are held several days earlier, these ceremonies 
are generally performed on the day of marriage at the bride’s house 
and on the day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom. In 
the morning the head of the house bathes^ performs sandhi/a, and 
worship's 'Granpati. He next worships the seven flowing streams or 
Varsoddhdrds which are represented by seven fcante vermilion spots 
marked on a wall. These areS'ri^ Lakshmi, Driti^Medha, Pragnya, S vaha, 
and Sarasvati. Molasses rice and skami Prosopis spicigera leaves are 
stuck over the seven spots and along with the VarBoddhdrds are installed 
the Mdirikds or Mothers, They are set up in the form of sixteen 
small heaps of rice placed on a piece of cloth spread over a wooden 
stool set in front of two big earthen vessels each with a small earthen 
pot in its mouth and in the small pots a eoeoanut and mango leaves. 
Over ijiese vessels are hung two Eamjdclevas that is wheat seedlings 
grown ill a basket having a eowdnng bed and watered from a well. 

The worshipper in token that they are set up as gods throws rice on 
the Varsoddhdrds and Mdtrikds. ,He sets a eoeoanut in front of each 
of them in the hope that they may, fulfil his desires. He then begins 
i or increase or the A I h/adhika ShHddha. F ive small bundles 
formed by twisting and tying the roots and the tips of kiisha grass are 
laid on a wooden stool facing the worshipper. In each of these grass 
bundles when united by the funeral rites ancestral spirits house them- 
selves finding a face in the root knot and feet in the tip. knot. Of these 
five bundles or ancestor-lodgings two represent the Vishvedevas or 
house-guardians and of the remaining three, one represents the mother 
the fatlier'^s mother and the grandfather^s mother, a second the father the 
father’s father and the father’s grandfather, and a third the mother’s 
father the mother’s grandfather and the mother’s great-grandfather. 
* B 2I$l-6 
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Water ffoM a copper dish ill wticli have been dropped a blade of daTbhci^ 
redpowder and grains of barley and sesame is sprinkled over the bundles. 
The performer knots the end of his waistcloth sprinkles over his head 
water-from the dish with a blade of darbha or Imsha grass and pours 
water on his hand in token of his promise to perform the worship of the 
Vishvedevas and the aiieestors. He lays a blade of grass under each 
bundle to serve as a seat and throws rice over them. Two khdkhar 
Butea frondosa leaves are laid on the ground in front of the two 
"Vishvedevas and two blades of darbha grass are laid over them - with 
their ends to the east. Water is poured on the leaves and rice and 
flowers are ottered. The blades of dafhha grass are picked up and 
laid on the bundles representing the Vishvedevas and the water in the 
hhdkhar leaves is pornred over them. The same details are repeated 
in the case of the three bundles where the ancestors are lodged. The 
worshipper then gathers all the pavitras or pieces of darbha grass and 
places them on one side. A blade of kusha grass is laid in tiie south- 
east and on the grass rice is heaped to serve as food for the Vishve- 
devas. The worshipper then sweeps the ground in front of him and 
taking into his hands water and three blades of grass marked 

with redpowder pours the contents in three lines from east to west. As 
food for the ancestral spirits nine balls of cooked rice and kansdr wheodi 
flour mixed with sugar and clarified butter are laid on three blades of 
Imsha grass in three parallel lines. Over each of the three lines of balls 
is laid a piece of white cloth or in its absence three threads. The balls or 
pindas are then worshipped with sandal-powder and flowers. When the 
worship is over the worshipper salutes the b^alls^ offers dakshina to the 
Brahmans and receives their blessing. He then throws rice over the 
balls, removes the blades of underlying kusha grass, and smells the 
pindas. This offering to the fathers differs from other funeral cere- 
monies in the detail, that the worshipper does not wear the sacred thread 
on. his right shoulder. 

The ■ next ceremony is the Grahaslidnti or Planet -soothing. It is 
generally performed in the afternoon of the Vriddhi Shraddha and 
Mdtrika installing. Early in the morning several women meet 
and taking a lamp pass singing to their private refuse heap. They 
dig a small hole close to the heap, drop a copper and a betelnut into 
the hole, and worship them with redpowder rice and flowers. They 
fill the hole and return home singing. This ceremony is known as the 
Ukardi mtarvi or Dunghill-asking. Next c.omes the earth-bringing 
for which a band of women ’start singing to a neighbour's veranda 
where a basket has been* set filled with earth. They bring back the 


1 The darhlia Poa cynosuroides also called "kusha is held in such peculiar veneration by 
the Hindus that every law-book and almost every poem in Sanskrit contains frequent 
allusions to the holiness of the plant. The fourth Yeda has the following address to it ; 
Thee, Oh Darbha, the learned proclaim a divinity not subject to age or death ; thee they 
Call the armour of India, the preserver of regions, the destroyer of enemies ; a gem that 
gives increase to the held* At the time when the ocean resounded, when the clouds 
murmured, and lightnings flashed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a drop of fine 
l^old, • Beseriptlve Account of British India (1S33)> III. 213* 
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thread a new waistcloth a turban aA^ sbonlclerclotli. The boy bathes 
and puts on the clothes and ornaments. When the bridegroom is ready 
he mounts holding in 'front of him in his joined and open hands a 
cocoanut rice and betelnut^ and the marriage procession starts for the 
bidders with fireworks and music men and women accompanying on 
foot. At the bidders tbe bridegroom dismounts and is made to stand 
on a wooden stool at the entrance of the marriage booth. The bride^s 
mother with the priest and several women accompanied by the husband 
of one of the bidders sisters go to where the bridegroom stands. f The 
bride’s mother waves a miniature plough^ a grinding pestle^ a churning 
stick, and an arrow four times over the heads of both the bridegroom 
and tbe bride’s sister’s husband and throws pieces of jiivdr Sorghum 
vulgare stalks in all directions. She piles at the bridegroom’s 
feet one over the other two earthen lamps each containing betelnut 
copper and rice with cotton threads drawn over the mouth. She 
makes a mark with redpowder on the bridegroom’s forehead and 
sq^ueezes his nose. The bridegroom breaks the earthen pots and entering 
the booth takes his seat on a stool in front of the altar. Then the 
marriage service begins with its ten rites of feet-washiiig, honey-sipping, 
rice-throwing, moment-naming, present-making, clothes-worship, bride- 
giving, oath-taking, sevemsteps, and feeding. When all are in their 
places the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegroom w4io thrice 
offers the water to the sun. Honey sugar butter and curds are laid in 
the bridegroom’s right palm and the priest repeats in Sanskrit, the 
bridegroom saying the words after him, ^ I see and take thee my bride 
with the eyes and strength of the sun ,* I mis thee with honey and take 
away all that is hurtful in feeding* on thee ; I eat that sweet nourishing 
form of honey, and may I thus be of choice sweet well-nomished 
temper.’ He touches the different parts of his body saying* ^ May there 
be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, sight in my eyeballs, 
hearing in my ears, strength in my loins, and may my whole body 
and soul keep sound.' Then the bride clad in her marriage robe and 
. decked with jewels is carried in by her maternal uncle and set on 
a stool facing the bridegroom and a cloth- is drawn between them. The 
priest joins the right hand of both and throws round their necks the 
marriage garland or vafmdl of twenty-four threads of red cotton. 
Until the lucky moment arrives the family priests and the astrologers 
chant verses the bride chews rice and the bridegroom chews betel 
while the relations and others clustering round the bride and bride- 
groom at the end of each verse keep silently throwing a few grains 
of rice over them. "When the lucky moment , is come the priests cease 
chanting and. the cloth is drawn towards the north. A brass plate 
is beaten with a stick and at the signal the musicians raise a blast 
of music the bride and bridegroom squirt at each other the rice and 
betelnut they have been chewing and the guests depart with presents 
of betel leaves and coeoanuts, ^ While the women of the bride’s family 
'h marriage songs, the bride and bridegroom receive money and 
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jewelry from their friends and relations, each present being duly 
noted ill writing by one person belonging to the bride^s and by another 
belonging to the bridegroom^ s family. 

The priest separates the hands of the bride and the bridegroom and 
repeats their names and the names of their fathers grandfathers great- 
grandfathers and families and the names of their stock branch and Veda. 
The bridegroom then offers the wedding rpbe called chnndadi to 
the bride who puts it on and ties one end of it to another end of the 
bridegroom’s robe. The bridegroom then adorns the eyes of the 
bride with black pigment, combs her hair, gives her a hand mirror 
to look into, and throws round her neck a garland of betelnnts dates 
and small pieces of cocoa kernel. While women sing songs^ the 
bride and bridegroom fasten the miclJial Vangnieria spinosa bracelet 
round each others^ wrists. The bride and bridegroom are then led 
near the altar to offer sacrifices. The bridegroom takes his seat facing 
east and the bride sits on his right. The priest having made eighteen 
offerings of clarified butter or ghi in the name of eighteen gods and 
five more in addition the father or the brother of the bride applies 
the ghi ladle to her head and blesses her. .The bridegroom takes 
the bride^s open right hand into his own right hand, saying ^ Oh 
wife, I hold thy hand that till our old age we both may live together.’ 
The priest sets on the north-east corner of the altar an earthen 
waterpot full of water into which coins have been dropped and 
its mouth closed by mango leaves. The bridegroom makes the 
bride rise and with his left hand holds her right toe on a stone set 
to north of the fire repeating the saci’ed verse which enjoins the 
bride to be firm as the stone. He takes a round of the sacrificial 
fire and the stone, the bride following him closely. When the round 
is finished, the bridegroom holds the bride’s palm over his own and 
in the bride^s palm the binder's father drops some ghi and fried 
grain and the bride lets them fall as an offering into the fire. The 
circuit-making and offering of fried grain are repeated four times* 
To the north-east of the 'fire seven small heaps of rice are piled and 
the bride levels them one by one with her right toe. These are the 
seven - steps which when once taken the marriage cannot be 
annulled. Water from the pot set to the north-east is then sprinkled 
over the heads both of the bride and bridegroom. Afterwards the 
bridegroom lays his right hand to the bidders right shoulder, the 
priest repeating on his behalf the verse ^ Oh bride, give your 
heart to my work, make your mind agreeable to mine. May the 
god Brihaspati make you pleasing to me.*’ The bride and bride- 
groom are then taken out and shown the Polar Star. Fresh 
offerings are made to the fire and the bride and bridegroom bow 
low before the family gods, the priest, and the elders including the 
fatherrin-law and the mother-in-law. Then the bridegroom with 
the bride and his own relations returns to his home. 

Next morning or in some divisions two or three days later the 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony 
called charuhhahshana or cooked-food-eating. The' bride and the 
bridegroom both put on silken clothes and take their seat in front 
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of the fire altar. Tlie fire is kindled and rice is cooked over it. 
Some of the cooked rice is dropped into the fire and some drops 
oi ghi left in the ladle are dropped into a leaf cnp. After the offer- 
ing is Gver^ , while the priest repeats verses^ the bridegroom takes 
the leaf-cnp and empties the drops of over the head of the 
bride. Of the remaining '.rice the bride and bridegroom each give 
the other four mouthfuls^ the bridegroom saying ; unite thy soul 
with my soul, thy bones’with my bones, thy fl.esh with my fleshy 
and thy skin with my skin/ They wash their months and bowing 
before the fire withdraw. In the afternoon or on the following 
day the bride and bridegroom are taken^ to some neighbouring 
ternple ’where they bow and make presents of silver coins. The 
father of the bride gives a special caste dinner in honour of the 
guests. On that day among a few subdivisions the father of the 
bridegroom and bis relations a-ppear dressed as sddhus devotees. The 
Shrig.od Brdhmans observe the special practice of making the 
bridegroom^s father and his near relations drink gU. The* last 
ceremony is the giving of presents to the guests. According to the 
caste custom^ these presents are made either on the day after 
marriage or four to five days later. The priest brings a plate 
containing redpowder mixed with wmter, and the bride^s father 
and the father of the bridegroom dip their hands into the red 
water and rub it on each others^ cheeks chest and back. The 
bridegroom’s father then receives a shawl a turban* or a present of 
cash. The other relations of the bridegroom^ both men and women, 
receive presents in the same way. The bride and bridegroom 
dip their hands into the redpowdei' and with their red hands mark 
both of the door-posts. The bridegroom is given a couch bedding 
a plate and a Jar by the bride^s father besides other articles of 
value. The procession then returns to the bridegroom’s village or 
house. At the bridegroom’s house both the bride and bridegroom 
alight and stand on ‘wooden stools till water is waved over their 
heads. When they proceed to enter the house some young members 
of the family keep the door shut until the hridegroom promises 
from outside the door to arrange for their wedding. On entering 
the house the bride and bridegroom take their seats in front of the 
MatrihctB or house guardians. Here they untie the miiltal bracelet 
from each others’ wrists, unfasten the ends of their robes which 
have been knotted together, and play with 'kodk Cyprsea moneta shell 
money. The baskets of wheat seedlings are worshipped and each lashes 
the other with a hor'Aa or twisted cloth. In honour of his marriage all 
relations and guests and castemen are fed at the bridegroom’s house. 
On a lucky day within a month of the maiTiage a party comes- and 
fetches the bride back to her father’s^ Among the Nagars of 
Kathidvada and other parts of Gujarat certain rites are observed' 


lAmong Girn^rds and IMvedM Modlts the bridegroom^s maternal uncle dressing as 
Bi jhwidci in woman’s clothes fi*om head to waist and in man’s clothes helow, smears 
his face with oil and daubs it with redpowder and arined with a sword goes with the 
bride larl bridegroom to the temple. Jhiinda who in quaint costume is often repre- 
sented hy strolling players or was it is said a Pdthan fctlcir or religions 
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during tlie year after marriage principally on the 9 th of £shMh sud 
(June- July) on the thirtieth day called the Vatsavitri Day, and on the 
first of the month Mdg/i February-March following Holi Day. 
Gn the 9th of the waxing Ashadh (June-July) the bride receives 
from the bridegroom a bundle of rich clothes. On the Vatsmitri 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a banian tree, which they 
worship and hang on one of its branches the wedding garland Gall- 
ed made of betelnuts and cocoa kernel. When the 

banian worship is over the bride is presented with a good robe sdfL 
literally heaven-climbing, are the funeral ceremonies 
performed to help the spirit of the dead to reach heaven. When a 
Brahman seems, to be on the point of death, penances for the purifi- 
cation of his body and Vishmi'p'Cbja or . Vishnu worship are performed 
and money, clothes, grain, and if the family is well-to-do a cow are 
distributed to Brahman priests. In the case of a Brahman who is 
himself a priest, these things are distributed among his own 
castefnen^ ^The- dying jperson is stripped of his or her ornaments 
and clothes* except a waistcloth in the case of a man and a robe 
and a bodice in the case of a woman. The body is washed with 
water and in the case of a man the head except the topknot and the 
face except the moustache are shaved. The body is laid with the 
head northwards on a part of the floor which has been prepared by 
cleansing it with cowdung and strewing sacrificial grass sesame 
and barley. A silver coin is placed in the right hand and a Brah- 
man is called to receive it from the hand of the dying and close by is 
set a lighted lamp fed with clarified butter. If they have or can get 
any Ganges water the relations pour some drops into the' mouth and 
lay in the mouth a leaf of the basil hdd Ocymum sanctum and some 
curds. The relations and friends gather round the dying and *until 
life is gone call on Sri Ham/'^ If tho dying person is a 
woman whose husband is living her cheeks and forehead are smear- 
ed with red pigment. The friends and relations go outside and 
sit in the veranda weeping. The news of the death spreads and 
the caste people come for the funeral. When near relations come 
they cry out from the farthest end of the street. The women 
stand in a circle near the door bewailing the deceased singing a 
funeral dirge beating their breasts, in s*ad accompaniment. The 
mourning for the young is more bitter than for the aged. The dirge 
which consists of unconnected cries of grief is led by one or two 
women the rest joining in chorus. In north Gujarat and in 
Kathiavada the breast-beating is most severe, the nearest 
relations using such force that through exhaustion some of them 
fall insensible. When the beating of the breasts is over, the women 
sit and wail covering their faces with their robes. Each woman 
either laments for the deceased or for her own long dead children 
or relations. This alternate breast-beating and wailing is repeated 
each time a fresh female mourner reaches the house. Both the 
breast-beating and wailing are stopped by the intercession of an 
elderly woman whose entreaties are generally respected. If the 
deceased has left a wife she sits indoors in a corner her face covered 
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bewailing lier fortune. While the -women are wailing, two or 
three men fetch from the market two bamboo poles coir ropes and 
pieces of bamboo, and if the deceased is a married woman a silk 
robe and a red thread called nddu. The pieces of bamboo are 
fastened to the poles by coir ropes at short intervals. , The bier is 
then washed with water and is taken inside the house. The body 
is laid on the bier and tied to it by the coir strings^ and shrouded : 
with a silken robe in the case of an unwidowed woman, or with a 
^hawl or other costly cloth in the case of a rich many and with a 
. white linen sheet in other cases. The bier-bearers* bathe and dress 
in silk or in wet waistcloths. The bier is raised on the shoulders ^ 

of four of the nearest relations -and is borne forth feet first preceded 
by one of the nearest relations carrying an earthen or copper vessel 
with fire and cakes of cowdung. The relations and castefellows 
follow' calling upon Ram. 

The women accompany the funeral party to the first meeting of 
four roads where they beat their breasts and return wailing, They^ then 
wearing a robe and a bodice go outside of the city town or village 
to bathe. After bathing they return either in w^et or in fresh clothes > 

and the nearest relatives wait in the house till the funeral party or ; 

ddghus return from the burning ground. On their way to the 
burning ground the funeral party halts at a fixed place when the bearers T 

of the corpse reverse its position and henceforth carry it head foremost, | 

When the burning ground is reached which is usually on the banks of ^ 
a river, the bier is laid on the ground close to the water^s edge. Two ^ 

or three persons go to fetch logs of wood if they are to be had close 
by. If no wood is to be had close to the burning ground it is brought 
along with the body from the village or town. The logs are of sandal 
or other costly "wood if the deceased is rich and of bdhhul wood mixed 
with, sandalwood pieces in other eases. When half of the logs are piled 
the body is removed from the litter and laid upon the pile with its head 
to the north. The religions part of the ceremony is then performed 
by the son or other nearest of kin and in the case of a married woman 
by her husband except when the husband is likely soon to marry again. | 
The religious part of the ceremonies consists in the chief mourner offering t 

to the dead balls of rice flour and as he offers each .ball repeats the I 

proj)er wMntra that is verse or charm. The first ball is -offered at the 
time of moving the body from the inside of the house, the second at the ^ 
entrance of the house, the third at the first street corner, the fourth at 
the place of halt, and the fifth when the body is laid on the half-built 
pyre. When the j)yre is complete the chief mourner repeating verses or 
charms puts fire into the mouth of the corpse and lights the pile. The 
care of the pyre is left to a few of the more experienced of the pai*ty. 

The rest of the mourners go to a distance and sit talking until the body 
is consumed. They then return and pour butter on the fire to complete 
the burning. ^ When the fire is burnt out they gather the ashes and 
throw them into the river or if no stream is near, drop them into a pit 


1 Among Jethmal Modlis a cocoanut is tied to the four corners of the bier on which 
tne corpse is carried to the burning ground* 
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diiff for the pvu’pose aBd sprinkled with, water. The sixth remaining 
ball is laid oir the spot where the body was burnt. The chief mourner 
who kindled the pile- chooses two small pieces of bone and carnes 

them witli him with the object of throwing them with ^tillable 
ceremonies into a sacred river such as the Ganges or Narbada, In some 
cases these pieces of bone are laid on the spot where the head of the body 
rested. At the funeral of a rich man a cow is milked on the site of the 
pyre and the milk is sprinkled around. The chief mourner fills with 
water the earthen pot in* which the fire was carried and throws it 
backwards over his head. When this last rite is oyer, the whole party 

leave the Jmming ground lamenting but never looking liaek. Oil their 
way home at a river or pond the son and other relations offer the deceased 
sesame and water^ and then all bathe^ wash their clothes, return to the 
house of mourningj and go back to their homes. One man from each 
house of the subdivision is expected and in some divisions one man is 
compelled to attend a cas^efellow’s funeral. A child'^s funeral does not 
differ, from the funeral of a grown person. ^ The exception is a babe, 
of less than eighteen months who is slung in a hammock-like shroud 
from a bamboo carried by two men or is borne on the shoulder of the 
chief mourner and accompanied by a few of the nearest relations is 
carried to the burning ground and there buried with less ceremony than 
attends an ordinary funeral. In ordinary^ cases on the day the 
funeral or on the day after friends and relations meet at the house of the 
deceased. In some subdivisions they meet on the^ evening of each of 
the first nine days when if the deceased is old a Brahman reads to the 
women of the house the Garud Puran detailing the fortune of the spirit 
after death. In other eases the women meet mourn and beat their 
breasts 

The holy books lay down that if when life has reached the throat, 
that is when death is close at hand, a man abandons the world he 
will he free from the treadmill of re-births. In this hope certain 
Brahmans when death draws near perform penance, have the head 
including the topknot and the ^ face including the^ moustache 
cleanshaved, and become ascetics or sanydsis. An ascetic is called and 
the dying man receives initiation, an ascetic name, and brick-coloured 
garments. So long as life remains, friends relations and townspeople 
come and pay their respects bringing presents of grain and cloth. 
» When life passes no wailing or grief is allowed. The body is bathed 
and dressed in tawny clothes and rosaries are hung round the neck 
and arms. The ascetic is seated crosslegged on a wooden stool each 
corner of which is bound by a coir rope to a pair of wooden poles. 
On the way to the burying ground conches are blown brass bells are 
rung and handfuls of redpow'der are scattered while the mourners and 
carriers repeat the name Ndrdyan Ndrmjan, When the procession 
reaches the river-bank the body is either buried or thrown into the 
river. When the body is buried a pit is dug and the body placM sitting 
the top of the skull being rubbed or fractured by, a blow from 
the point of a conch shell to secure an upper opening on the flight 
of the soul. The pit is covered with earth and after some years a 
masonry platform adorned with a pair of feet is raised by the heirs ox 
the deceased. When the body is to be thrown into the river, it is 
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placed on board a small raft. A bap^full of grain or a heavy mill* | 
stone is tied to the nock; and the body is thrown overboard in the 
middle of the stream. As by this treatment the ascetic passed through 
the round of births into nothing he stands in need of no further rites. 

On the day her husband dies the widow breaks her bracelets and on the 
tenth day after the funeral causes her head to be shaved. Contrary to 
the general rule a young widow is allowed to wear her bracelets and her ; 
hair until she is about thirty years old. Then on the occurrence of a 
death among her near relations her bracelets are broken her head is 
shaved and she begins to wear the sombre clothes of a widow. 

In ordinary cases when the widow is a grown woman^ for a whole ¥ 

year she mourns seated in a corner of the house, living on coarse* 
food, and never leaving the house since no one should see her. 

So long as she lives she takes no part in any happy gatherings 
for her shadow is 'unlucky. Except in the case of widows and 
of aged parents who in white or in dark coloured garments 
mourn their dead children or their widowed daughters alLthe days ^o£ 
their life, the time of mourning varies from less than a month to a year 
according to the age of the deceased and the nearness of relationship. 
Members of the same family stock, who are younger than the 
deceased, have their heads and moustaches shaved on the tenth 
day after a . death. During the first twelve days of mourning 
they are held to be impure and their touch to cause clefilement. * They 
keep aloof and never change their dress. In twelve days the son, or 
the person who has lit the pile, covers his head with a scarf until on | 
the thirteenth day his father-iib-law or* other relation presents him with 
a new turban. On the tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth clays , 
after a death s/ifddcUia or memorial rites are performed and afterwards . 
monthly on the day of the month on wdiieh the death occurred, and 
yearly on the anniversary. A separate mind-rite is performed on one of 
the fifteen days assigned* for skraddlia in the month of Bhadrapad 
(September-Oetober) . As part of bhe mind -rites caste dinners^ are given 
on the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days after death. Dinners are 
also given every month to relations and the last caste dinner is held on 
the anniversary when a slirdddhd is performed. A man is fed daily 
throughout a whole year and the family priest is liberally paid. On 
the Welfth a Brahman is presented with wkat is called a se^Ja or 
cot which besides a cot includes bedding metal- pots and ornaments 
amounting in the case of a rich man to the value of Es. 200. With 
the cot a cow is presented to a Brahman, the cot for the use of the 
departed soul and the cow as a carrier across the Vaitarna to heaven. 

The soul, or one of the souls, of the deceased for twelve days sits on 
the eaves of hisiiome and for its use pots of water and milk are set 

^ mourner 

raers a rice ball or he offers ten riceballs all at’ once on the tenth day. 

On the eleventh day the performer of the rites bathes and to become 
pure makes prdyaschifta or atonement. He then performs the' 
mshiapvja or worship of Vishnu and the 'urisJiotsarga or Bull-leaving 
in which calves are worshipped and given to Brahmans. Then follows 
the eleventh day shrddclha in which a hall of cooked rice is 
offered to the dead. On the twelfth day the sixteen monthly 
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slirdMIias are performed together and after them the Saf indikamna 
or ancestral shrdddha by which the dead Joins the fathers or fitris. 
With the thirteenth day shrdddha the funeral rites come to an end. 

Brahmans have a less complete caste organization than trading 
and .most other classes. In rural parts all members o£ the division 
hold an equal position. But in towns each division has one family 
whichj, with the title of takes a leading place. The divisions 
differ considerably in the strictness with which they enforce casta 
rules, Buk on the ‘whole^ they are somewhat laxer than other 
leading Hindu castes. 

Two influences, the scantier employment and support given to 
scholars and the greater success with which Brahmans compete for 
Government service, keep lowering the number of priestly and 
raising the number of lay Brahmans. As a class Bqlhmans are 
most anxious to learn. Every year large, numbers of the children 
of begging Bi4hmaiis, taught in Government schools^ start in life 
with every chance of earning a good living as schoolmasters clerks 
and pleaders. . The number of Brahman boys is nearly twenty per 
cent of the total of boys of all races attending schooL 

Of foreign or non-local Brdhmans whose home-speech is not 
Gujarati, there are, besides Telangs from the Karn^tak and Madras, 
five classes of Dakhani or Maratha Brahmans,^ Deshasths and 
Yajurvedis from the Dakhan ; Konkanasths or Chitpavans and 
Devrukhas from the Konkan j and Karhad4s from both the Konkan 
and the Dakhan. * 

Though they include several "divisions, Earnatak and Madras 
Brdhmans are in Gujarat generally included under the term Telang 
Brdhmans. They occur in small numbers over the whole province 
and are in considerable strength in Bamda." Except that they are 
darker and more robust, they differ little from Dakhani Brahmans. 
They are poor and thrifty, seldom wearing a coat or a turban. All 
of them are religious begga>rs and makers of sacred-threads. Most 
of them have their homes in Madras. Except a few in Baroda 
almost none bring their women to Gujarat and almost all live in 
public rest-houses and temples. . Their customs and religion are 
much the same as those of Dakhani Brdhmans, and they are much 
more largely supported by Dakhan people than by Gujaratis. Their 
practice of pressing unasked to share in gifts of aims has made 
their name a by-word for greediness.^ Few of them have any 
claim to leaxming and none of them send their boys to school 

Dakhani or Maharashtra Brdhmans, with a strength of 18,002 
came to Gujarat during the eighteenth century, the time of Mardtha 
supremacy.® Besides in Baroda where they- form a strong rich 


Oujardt oi* rather among Gnjardtis a Dakhani Brahman means a Marathi- 
speaking Brahman from the country to the south of G-ujaraft, no matter whether he is 
from the Konkan or the Dakhan including Khdndesh and H^sik. 

2 ‘ Don't be a Telang/ a father shouts to a boy who tries to get more than his proper 
share of food at tabic. 

^ The peculiarities in the customs of Kheddvdl and MoUla Brahmans which seem to 
show they are early settlers from Maharashtra, have been noticed abore pages 11 and 12: 
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ooQiBinBity tliey occnr in small nnmlDers in most of tte larger 
Giijardt towns and in many Baroda villages as accountants and 
clerks. Of these Dakhan and Konkan Brahmans, about three-fourths 
may be said to have adopted Gujarat as their native country, and 
though of late years with easier means of travelling the practice may 
have^growii somewhat commoner, they seldom maiTj out of Gujarat 
except when they fail to find a suitable match at home. A few still 
look on some Konkan or Dakhan village as their home/ pay visits 
to their relations, and go to their native place for marriages and 
thread-ceremonies. 

In language, food, dress, faith, and customs the Bahhani 
Brahmans in Gujardt have kept to the practices of their nativ-e* 
country. They drink water from the hands of Gujarati Brahmans, 
but unless it has been cooked in milk they eat no food prepared 
by a Gujarati Braman. On the other hand except Ndgars 
Bhargavs and a few subdivisions of north Gujarat all Gujarati , 
Brahmans eat food cooked by a Dakhani Brahman. The home- 
speech of all is Mardthi. In Baroda and other towns, where them 
is^a considerable body of their own people and where the children 
■ can attend Marathi schools, they generally speak the language purely. 
In outlying parts the dialect in use is often much mixed with 
Gujarati. Oat of doors most of the Dakhanis, both men and women, 
speak pure Gujarati and the rest a mixture of Marathi Gujarati and 
Hindustani. The arrangements at a Dakhani Brahman^s feast 
differ in several points from the arrangements at a Gujarati Brdhman’s 
feast. Unlike Gujardti Brahmans the Maratha does not join a feast 
till a message reaches him that it is ready. He brings nothing, the 
host providing water and other necessaries, while in some Gujarat 
divisions the guest brings water both for drinking and bathing, a 
* leaf-plate, a leaf-pot, and his own pickles. The dinner is never 
held in the street and the floor of the dining hall is decorated with 
■ designs of flowers creepers and birds traced in white and red 
powder d No one sits down till all the party are present ; none is 
helped except by an attendant; and, on pain of making *the disb 
unclean, no one may either touch the servant or his fteighbour. 
Among Dakhanis the dinner begins and ends with rice, while 
Gujaratis always begin with a sweet dish and eat little if any rice. 
The MarfithaBrahman burns pastils udkdcUs while the dinner is going 
on, and when they are available dines off plantain instead of khikhar 
Butea frondosa leaf plates. At most marriage feasts music is played 
and verses shloks are sung by one or more of the guests. After dinner 
the guests wmsh their hands and mouths and meet in the reception 
hall where betel-leaves and spices are handed round, rosewater is 
sprinkled on the clothes, and essence or attar is rubbed on the 
back of each guest^s right hand. In their cooking, unlike Gujarat 
Brithmans, wlio, except the N agars, use no relish but sugar and 


^ k “brass or^ copper tube called rmigola is drilled all round witb a number of boles. 
Tbe powder inside it falling tbrougb the boles makes figures and traciogs in the form of 
fiuwers and birds. 
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rkrified butter, tbe Mardtba Brahmans are fond of spices and make 
iSy piq^Bt ^tid pungent dishesd Except' that his turban is 
Wde?ald flatter the dress of a Dakhani is the same as the dress of 
n * - On tke otli6r hand tli6 woni6B s dress diffoi s in 

L?SS'points. Instead of the openbacked bodice Maratha 

Em^ woLn wear a covering boft Again 

S nTMaratha women wear the petticoator their upper robe 

T,n„rU is from sixteen to eighteen cubits long about twice as full 
as the Guiardt robe, and unlike the Gujardt robe it is passed between 
IhTLs ind tucked in at the back. The Dakhanis wear the outer 
end otthd robe passed round the left side and falling over the right 
shoulder while the Gujaratis pass it round the right side and let it 
fall over the left shoulder. Pew Gujarat women mark their brows 
lith the round red spot which all Maratha women except widows 

™ OrtS othef Ima, escepl some joung g.rls, no M.roae 
women wear the bright Gujarati brow-spangles or chandlds ot mica 
auT sEr. Ordiniy Maratha ornaments are moTe costly Jan 
thie worn by Gujardtis, as they are not generally hollow or plated. 
Asain Guiarlt wowen wear jewels ■ only on their uncovered arm 
whfle Iferitha women are careful to adorn both arms alike. 1 mally 
insteaii of bone or wood the Maratha bracelets are of glass. ^ ^ 

In reliction like Gujardt Brdhmans the Dakhanis are both Smarts 
and Bhfcvats. But they are more ceremonious m^ore scrupulous 
fnobs™ ceremonial purity, and keep more dosely to religious 
rules than Gujardt Brahmans. In social cu|tomB the Dakhani 
difiers inmany points from the Gujardti Brahman. They make 
nrSents on other occasions besides marriage and instead of cash 
always we clothes. As a rule the present consists of a turban and 
shouldel-cloth shela or of a turban alone for the boy and of a robe 
hiaacla and bodicecloth khm, or of a bodicecloth alone for the gnlj 
Ss and ornaments are seldom given ; money almost never. 

At deaths the women wail only in the house, never out of doors 
or in the streets. They sit weeping and never stand in circles 
S beat their breasts. Only near relations and a few persons 
are asked to the funeral feast. On marriage death and other 
Sremonies charitable gifts, are distributed on a much larger 
■ Lie than among Gujardtis. At Dakham caste dinners the host 
gives each guest a money present of from I to 4 annas. _ The 
distribution of &pU Bauhinia racemosa and sham Prosopis spioigera 
leaves on Dasara Day (September-October) and of sugared sesame 
on Mahafsanh-emt (12th January) is peculiar to the Dakhanis. 
On certain occasions Dakhani women have parties of female guests. 


, cookint^ tlie Dakhanis call the Gnjanltis Iddm khdu 

1 Prom tPcir difierent ideas oi coom ^ DakKanis ihdji 

eaters of sw^tmeats an i ^ gaters. The only Gujar« dishes that have been 
Dakhanis are the Gujaidti way of ooc&ing rice rad split ■ pulse kUchadi 
&o4 or Kquid rW They somottoes also prepare Wheaten-flom- sugar and molasses 

'^*GufS«ow“weaTt&ked instead of the open hodioe i Mardtha widows wear 

no bodice. 
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During tlie montb. of Chaitm (Marcli- April) a ball or room is 1 
.decoratod and a small brass statue of the goddess Gauri is set in its 
midst and parties of women friends come in the afternoon between 
half-past four and seve% stay chatting for a tim^ aiid^ on leaving, 
are presented with red and yellow powder ^'^'id 

•hetelnut and leaves. Sandal-powder is rubbed oh ‘ their arms and 
they are sprinkled with rosewater. They recite rhyming verses 
bringing into them their husbands^ names which at other times they 
are most careful never to utter. A number of the meetings are 
held at different houses on the same evening and parties of women 
go from one to the other. Widows are present but take no part except 
conversing with the guests. On the or first day h\IHvdli 

(October-Eovemher), the practice, common among the Dakbanis in 
Gujardt as well as in other parts of the Presidency, of waving cUvds or 
lighted lamps by married women before their husbands and on the 
second or Bhdu-bij day before their brothers, is unknown to the 
‘Gujaratis. On these occasions the women receive in return presents 
as a role in cash varying from 4 annas to Rs. 2 and in exceptional 
cases in gold moharsaiidL ornaments. If a child sickens with small- 
pox or measles the child and its mother keep to the house for twenty- 
one days, the child unbathed, the mother bathing as usual but leaving 
her hair uncombed and careful to touch no one who is not of her 
caste. On the twenty -first day the child is bathed, dressed in new 
clothes, and with muiio and accompanied by a party of friends is 
taken by the mother to the goddess Shitla Mdta. On their return 
a dinner is given to five seven or more married women. On the 
seventh of Shravan July- August) a day known as the Tddhi-shil 
Stalefood Day, Dakhani women observe the Gujarat custom of 
bathing in cold water and eating no food ’hut what was cooked 'the 
previous day.^ During the nights of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September-October), some Dakhani vromen have adopted the 
Gujarat practice of moving in a circle round a number of lights singing 
songs and at intervals clapping their hands. Unlike the Gujaratis 
with their caste divisions each with a separate organization the 
Dakbanis keep to the Dakhan practice of calling together the 
members of the five leading Maratha Brahman divisions, Desliasths, 
Konkanasths, Karhad^s, Tajurvedis, and Telangs and together 
settle any caste or social dispute. . “ 

Of the Dakhani Brahmans some are priests and men of learning, 
but most follow secular callings, ^working as cooks, schoolmasters, 
and in the tower and higher grades of native states and of Govern- 
ment service. In spite of the decay of Mardtha power and the 
growing competition for Government employment Dakhani Brahmans 
are a well-to-do class able to hold their own against any rivals. 

• Besides Mariithi and Gujardti most of them are careful to teach 
their children to read and write English. 


^ This corresponds to the Bakhaii and Konkan SMld-sapfami or Stone-seventh, when, 
after bathing,' women go to a pond river or well, and gathering seven pebbles take them 
home and ofer them curds and rice. Then with the offering they take them back and 
set them where they found them in the morning, 

■ .4 
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TJndek Writers come three classes, Brahma Kshati’is 2509, Kdyasths 
2607, and Prabhns 3S91, with a strength o£ 9087 souls or '091 per cent- 
of the total Hindn population. The details are : 


WriterSy 1891. 


CnASS. 

: " 1 

Abmedal; 
ba'd, j 

Kafira. 

Panch- 

Broach* 

Surat. 

Native 
i States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Brahma-Kshatris 

' 33' 

• 179 ! 

16 


355 

21$ 

170.9 

2509 

Kayasths ... ... 

163 .i 

48 

20 

105 

878 

94:2 

457 : 

2007 

Prabhus ... 

. 6 ■■! 

45 

40 , 

38 

151 

677 

2932 

3891 

Unspecified... ... 

. -■■I •! 

, 3 ■ 


... 

*" 

2 

74 

SO 

■' Total 

203 

275 ■ , 

76 

. 143 

1379 

1839 

5172 

9087 


c<*iisus %iires of 1891 are evidenfcly incorrect. For instance no Bralima® 
Ksbatris are sho\vn in Broacli, whereas Broach is the principal to’ft'ii of the Brabma-Ksliatri 
commiiiiity and had a population of 692 persons in 1873. Ahmeddbafd contained a population 
of 586 in a,b, 1872, whereas only thirty -two persons were returned at the 1891 census. Again * ‘ 
Yalmik Kayasths and. Kaiyasth Frahhus seem to have been grouped together in some 
places. 

Bralima 'Kshatris are foimd cliiefly:: in Broacli' Ahmedlibcid and' 
Surat, and a few in Jun^gadh. Kdthidvada and Kachli. Thoiigli 
small in number their intelligence and wealth gwe Brahma Eshatris 
a high position among Gnjardt Hindus. They are said to he the 
descendants of Kshatriya woinei\ who, at the time of Paraslniram^s 
massacre, were saved by passing as Brahman women.-^ Besides the 
main body of Brahma Eshatris there are two minor divisions, Dasa 
and Pdncha, said to be the offspring of a Brahma Kshatri and a woman 
of. another caste. The members of these , minor divisions neither eat 
with each other nor with the rest of their castefellows.^ 

When and under ivhat cireumstances the Brahma Eshatris came 
into Gujaratis not known. The traciftipn is that about 500 years 
ago they emigrated from, the Banjab and settled at Champaiier in the 
Panch MalraJs. On the capture of Chdmpaner by Mahmud Begad a 
{a.b. 1481) the Brahma Eshatris are said to have moved to Ahmed- 
abad, where they occupied the quarter of the city at present known by 
the name of Khetdijm. The oppression of the .MiiBalmans eompelled 
them to migrate to other parts of India. Some of them went as far as 
Haidarabad in the Dakhan, wdiere a few families still marry wdth 
Gujarat Brahma Eshatris. Some who went to Bananas and Laklinau 
are now known as Gujarat Eshatris. The report of the 1865 census 
of the North-West Provinces says® ^ It is a subject of dispute whether 
the Eshatris are the old Eshatris or a mixe'd class.^' The ti'aditioii 


^’OampbelUs Indian Etlmology, 112 ; Horfcli-West Provinces Census of 1866. 

^ Tiio division of an estate in Broacli between ordinai^y Braliina Ksbatris and 
^ members .of tbe Dasa subdivision is said to perpetuate tbe shares granted by the 
original bolder to his legitimate and illegitimate children. ® Vol* I. page 34. 

In Sir George CampbelFs opinion the Brahma Kshatris have a fair claim to be the 
descendants of the original Ksbatris.* The old Sanskrit boohs, he says, make the 
Brahmans and Ksbatris to have remotely sprung from, a common origin. May 'it not 
he that in early Aryan days the Brahmans of Kashmir may have first become literary 
and civilised and ruled on the Btesvati by peaceful arts after the fashion of the earliest 
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most generally believed is that when Parasliiii€m^ the Brahman 
warrior^ subdued the Kshatris, he persecuted them to such an extent, 
and was so determined to annihilate their race, that he violently caused 
the miscarriage of every pregnant woman whom he eoiild find. Through 
fear some of the women in the family-way took protection with certain 
Brahmans, and when detected, the protector saved them by giving the 
persecutor to understand that they were Brdhmanis. The Brahmans 
ate food from the hands of the women, and thus satisfied the persecutors 
that they were actually Brahmanis. The children of these women were 
the ancestors of the present Kshatris. In proof of the truth of the 
tradition, they point to the fact that Sdrasvat Brdhmans still partake 
of food cooked by Kshatris."^ 

This tradition is generally believed by the* Brahma Kshatris 
of Gujarat. The fact that their priests ptiroUts are Sarasvat 
Brahtnans who are considered degraded for eating with Kshatris ; 
the fact that they are called Khakha Kshatris like the PanJab Kshatris^ ; 
the fact that the Brahma Kshatris, though engaged in peaceable 
occupations, have not wholly lost their martial spirit ; and the fact that 
some of their customs are identical with those of the Brahma Kshatris of 
the Panj^b, tend to support the assertion that they belong to the original 
"Kshatri race and that they came into Gujardt from Northern India. 

They are a handsome fair-skinned class, some of them with blue or 
gray eyes, in make and appearance like Vanids, only larger and more 
vigorous. Except at their weddings, they dress like other high caste 
Qujardt Hindus. The only special markiare, among the men a small 
tightly-wound turban, gnd among the women a heavy cloth veil or hood 
sometimes worn in public to hide the forehead. Though most of them 
live on vegetables and drink no intoxicating liqnors, animal food atid 
spirits are not forbidden, and of late their use has become more general, 
tJnlike other Gujarat Hindus their caste dinners the men and women 
sit out of sight of each other, the men serving food only to the men 
and the women to the women. 

Brahma Kshatris speak Gujarati with a few Hindustani words, 
such as rati bread for roiliyoMeha uncle fo;s; hcilca^ hua father^s sister 
for fhoiy ndm mother^s father for djo or vadvo^ and lamt marriage- 
procession iox jcm. Each household has its family-goddess or ImUdevi 
who is held in h gh respect;. It often happens that when a Brahma 
Kshatri famii}^ has left its former home it keeps the old shrine, and on 
special occasions goes to worship at it. Except in Kathiavacla, where 
the landholding Brahma Kshatris are Vaishnavs of the Yallabhacharya 
sect their favourite objects of public worship are Shiva and Shakti. 


Egyptians, before tbe art of war was invented, and that later a cognate tribe of 
•Kshatris of the Kdi)nl country, rougher and more warlike, may have come down upon 
♦ them like the shephered kings and assumed rule as the military caste of early Hindu 
history. Ethnology of India, 112-133. It is perhaps more probable that the Brahma 
Kshatris represent some of the Central Asian ^aka or Yavana conquerors of the 
centuries before and after Christ who embracing Hinduism were accepted as Kshatrivds 
and a few centuries later were styled Brahmas as the champions of the Brdhmanic faith 
in its reaction against Buddhism. 

^ Hoshiarpui* District Gazetteer, Panjdb, 59, 
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They keep the rules laid clown for Brahmans, reading^ the sacred 
books, worshipping, meditating, repeating- prayers, making ofiierings 
to the snn, and at meals* putting on a silk robe. . They wear the sacred 
..thread and observe the regular inyestiture, marriage, and death cere- 
npmies/ ■ Their fa mil yT^^^ who belong to the class of Sarasvat 
•Brahmans eat with them. As a class Brahma-Kshatris are well oil. 
Some are li6redit:iry district ofEeers clesdiB;^ others pleaders or money- 
lenders, and niomy are in Government service where several hold places 
of trust and importance. They are shrewd and • independent, polite, 

• and fond of show and pleasure. 

On* the e’fening of the -day on which a child is horn the mother's 
breasts are worshipped and the child suckled. Amdng a few families 
in.Kdthitvacla a woman while in confinement eats only fruit and roots 
or such food as is used on fast days. On the sixth day after biidli the 
. goddess of fortune VidhMa or C/ihaiJii is worshipped. The first giving 
of cooked food or iotaji takes place in the sixth month afterbirth. 
The rite of hair-cutting ox nmdan takes place between the age of five 
and seven,’ .when girls as well as boys have their haircut. Like the 
thread-girding and pregnancy ceremonies, hair-entting* is performed at 
. the place sacred to the family-goddess. Except in Kathiavaclaj at the* 
first hair-eutting a minor ceremony called dev.hij is performed. The 
chilcFs mother and father go to the mother's house with music and a 
following of women. There the pair tie the ends of their garments' 
together .and bathe, and then wait in their wet clothes until some 
woman of the mother's family whose husband is alive spots with 
saffron the clothes of the fatheids maternal rincle and gives him sweets, 
to eat. When this is done the mother and father jput on fresh clothes, 

. return home, and worship the family-goddess. 

Three four or five days before the hair-cutting, as also at thread and 
pregnancy ceremcniies, ‘the family- goddess is worshipped. A black 

• male kid five or .six months old is bought, kept in the house, and fed 
with green grass and grain till the last day of the ceremony. On that 
day the family priest .slits the kid's right ear and touches with blood 
the foreliead of the child, its parents, and othermembers of the family. 

• The kid is then let loose in one of Devi's temples and allowed to roam 
at pleasure. This custom is kept by many families. In- a few 
families during the eight or nine days of the ceremony six or seven 
male'black kids are brought every day and their foreheads marked with 
redpowder. The priest kills the kids, and the flesh is cooked, offered ^ 
to the goddess, and eaten by' the members of the family, friends, and 

. relations including the priest himself. Tn almost every family^ one or 
other of these customs i§ kept. • . ‘ 

The thread-ceremony is performed when the hoy is between six and 
eigdxt in mainland Gujardt and between six and eleven in Kathi^yada. 
Betrothals generally take place two or three years before marriage. 
At betrothals the boy, accompanied by the women of * the family, is 
brought on horsebaclv to the girl's house. - Here he is taken by the 
girl's mother, and if young is set in. her lap and fed with .sugareandy 
and almonds. In some families the betrothal ceremony is performed 
on the booth-consecrating mdndoa miirt day, that is three day^^ 
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before tlie marriage-day. Daring the time between betrothal and 
marriage pfesents are exchanged, and on holidays the boy is ask*ed to 
dine at the gir?s house or the girl at the boy's house. 

Three days * before the marriage, booth-consecrating mdnUm muH 
and Ganesh-invoking ceremonies are performed. ^ The marriage 
customs differ in some particulars -from those of Gujarat Brahmans 
and other high-caste Hindus. The day before the naarriage at the. 
boy^s house the sakran-mon ot sweet-curd ceremony is performed. 
Two big clay pots, one containing 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 4 lbs. and the other 
1 cwt. b lbs.. (5 and 3 mans) are filled with curds mixed with sugar 
and a little clarified butter. An old wmman whose Tiusband is alive 
and" who is a relation of the bridegroom stirs the creels with her 
hand. The family-priest worships the pots and pmsents are made 
to the., woman who stirred the curds. Next the priest takes the 
pots, accompanied with music, to the bride^s house and there gets the 
bride to worship them. The big pot is kept at *the bride’s house and 
the little pot is sent to her maternal uncle, and the contents ^o£ 
,both pots are distributed among the castepeople. When this is done 
, the juiest brings what is called dalddni from the bride^s house. 
This daliidni consists of a brass dish with two clay pots kodia^ a 
‘ letter naming the day and hour of marriage, and a certain amount 
of cash.^ After these presents the betrothal cannot be broken. On 
,the wedding-day, shortly before the marriage hour, . the bridegroom, 
his face covered with flower garlands and wearing a long tunic and 
a silk waisteloth fUdmlafy escorted by the women of his family, goes 
to the bride^s house on horseback in procession. Here, in presence 
of a company of tiie bride’s friends, he stands at the central square of 
the marriage-hall, and looking down into a large earthen pan full of. 
water, from their reflection in the water, touches with the point of 
his sword four saucers hung over* his head.^ He then goes back to 
. his father^s house, and after two or three hours his friends setting him 
, on. horseback escort him to the bride. .Before the bridegroom’s party 
'■' arrive the bride, dressed in a headcloth bodice and looseMusalmfo- 
like trousers, is seated in a closed palanquin ox hala'i set in front of 
' the house. Tflie bridegroom, on dismounting, walks seven times round 
.^',the palanquin, the bride’s brother at each turn giving him a cut 
with an oleander kareiia twig and the women of the £am% throwing 
showers of cakes from the wdndows. He retires and wdule mounting 
‘his horse and before he is in the saddle, the bride’s father comes 
' out, and,, giving him a present, leads him into the marriage hall. In 
, Kathiavada, on the morning of the marriage-day the bride bathes in 
water drawn from seven wells. She then puts on chatudi or Punjab 


} Along with the dish are taken two clay pots containing ground turmeric and 
fmjith or madder and covered by pieces of turmeric and madder dyed cloth. The 
sum received from the bride's house regulates the amount the bridegroom has to 
pay. If !Rs. 25 are received, ornaments worth Es. 700 should bo sent to. the bride ; 
if Es. 50 are received, ornaments worth Es. 1000 should be sent ; and if Es. 100 
are received, ornaments worth Es, 1300 should be sent. 

® This seems a relic of the matsyavedka or fish test, in accordance with which, 
to prove himself worthy, the suitor of a Kshatri maiden had from the relleotion in a 
<pbol of water to shoot a fish hung oyer his head. * • 
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bracelets sent by Iier maternal uncle. • She wears yellow trousers 
reaching to the knee and a red robe. The girl keeps her eyes Hosed 
throughout the whole day not opening them until the bridegroom is 
ushered into the marriage-booth so that th^ first object she sees is 'her 

. intendod husband. On the first Monday Thursday oi: Friday after 
the marriage the bride is hid either in her own or in a neighbour's house. 

* The bridegroom comes in state and with the point of his sword 
touches the outer doors of seven houses and then begins to*searcIi for 
his wife. The time is one of much fun and merriment^ the 'women 
of the house bantering and taunting the bridegroom, especially when 
he is long in finding his wife’s hiding place. ‘When she is found 
the bridegroom, leads the bride to the marriage hall, and they sit 
there combing each other^s hair. After a time the women of the 
party in sport douse the bridegroom with dirty water. ’ Then the couple 
have to bathe and sit together on a cot and gamble with dice. Fresh 

* clothes are put on inste'ad of the wedding garments, and the marriage 
ceremonies are over. Among the Brahma-Kshatris the pregnancy 
ceremony lasts for eight days instead of for one or two. When a Bralima- 
Kshatri is on the point of death he is made to give presents to Brahmans 
and others, is shaved, bathed, and laid on a part of the floor of the 
i:oom which has lately been cleaned with a wash of cowdung. After 
death he is carried to the burning ground, where the ceremonies are 
the same as those performed by Brdlimans. Contrary to the Gujarat 
practice of beating only the breast, the Brahma- Kshatri women strike 
the forehead breast and kneesi For thirteen days after a death women 
weep and beat their breasts thrice a day, at paorning noon and evening. 
Afterwards they weep and beat their breas'ts -every evening* till a year 
has passed, not even esicepting Sundays Tuesdays or Hindu holidays. 
During this year of mourning the female relations of the deceased 
used to eat nothing but millet-bread and pulse ; bp.t this custom is 
being gradually given up. The cloth-water Mj^depcmi ceremony 
takes place a month and a half after death, when all the deceased's 
relations, both men and women, meet, and the women sit down and 
bOvit their ■ 'breasts and all of them' eat millet-bread pulse and dates. 
This custom also is being gradually given up. The Brahma-Kshatris 
have no headmen. They are a prosperous intelligent class and anxious 
to give their boys a goo*d schooling. 

. are found chiefly in Surat. Though “few in number 

intelligence and education give them a high place among Gujarat 
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^ The earliest reference to Kdyasths appears in a Kanaswa inscrix3tion in Malwa 
dated 795 the Mdlwa era (a.d. 738“739). The inscription is of a Manrya king 
named Shlvagana and the term Ktlyastk is used there as a common nonn ■ to 
mean a writer. Ind. Ant. XIX. Mulardja’s grant of Yikrama Samvat 3013 
(A.B. 987) is written by a Kayasth named Kdnchana. Ind. Ant, YI. 192-193. A 
Kdyastli namedsShripati the son of Mdhava is mentioned as having ‘ by the^ king’s 
command’ written an inscription of the fc^ambhar king Yisaladeva. The inscrip- 
tion is on .the Dehli Siwalik pillar and is dated Yikrama 'Samvat 1220 (a.d, 13 61). 
The inscription adds that the Kolyasth was of Ganda (Bengal) descent and the term as 
used in the text mentions Kdyasth as a proper name tf a member of the Kayasth 
class, and not meaning a ‘writer’ as in the Kanaswa inscription. Ind. Ant, XIX. 
210. Ktiyastlis of Ya'lamya and Kaigama families' appear as donors in the 
BUiniudl inscriptions (a. d. *3183 - 1277). Bombay Gaisetteer, 1. Part T. 475, 478# 479, 
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Hindus.^ They claim descent ' from Chitragnpta.^^ Of the twelve 
branches of Bengal K^astlis only *three^ Mathnr and . 

Bhatnagra, are found in Gnjar^t. Though they form a community 
distinct from, the other Hindus of Gujarat the three subdivisions 
neither dine together nor intermarry.® . « 

Valmik Ea'yastlJLS are found chiefly in • Surat. As early as 
th€' fourteenth century mention is "made of Kayasth settlers in the . 
Kathiavada town of Vd,la.^ But the settlement of the Kayasths in 
southern Gujarat seems to date from the close of the sixteenth century ■ 
when {a.b. 1573- 15SS) Gujardt became part of the hfughah empire.^ 
•Under the arrangements introduced by«the emperor Akbar Surat was 
placed in a special position. The city and neighbouring districts were 
administered by m'utsadis or clerks of the crown, who held directly from 
the court of Dehli, and were’ not subordinate to the viceroy of Gujarat. 
Though the governor of the city docs not seeiii ever to have been- a 
'Kayasth, the work of collecting the revenues of the cdlitlichnsi or 
twenty-eight divisions subordinate to Surat was entrusted to Kayasths. 
Till A.n. 1868, in the English villages, and, up to the present time_ 
(a. D. 1895) ill the Baroda villages, the snb-di visional account- 

'ants or majmunddrs are mostly Kayasths.* Eseept that they are 
rather darker aiid* more light ly made, the Kayasths ^closely resemble 
the better class of Brdhmans. The men differ from other high class 
Gnjarat Hindus by wearing the hair on the crown of the head as -^vell 
as the top-knot and by wearing whiskers. , ■ 

Their home-sp%ech is Gujarati; They live in well built houses 
two to four storeys high sometimes with ' a courtyard in front. 
They are strict in the matter of food, eating neither fish nor flesh. 
The men wear a small flat closefitting turban, a shape apparently 
copied’ from the Mughal headdress.^ Baring the Muhammadan rule 
and for some timeufter/ Gujarat Valmiks used to wear the Miighalai 
coat or jama with a simple or embroidered or shouldercloth 


and 481, Ivaawnrt or Kayastli is one of the varioiis names given to mixed classes 
in tlie tentli book of Manti. Monier Williams’ W'isdom of India, The Bengal 
Kayasths are said to be one of the- several mixed castes derived from the Kanoin 
Brahmans. Hunter’s Eural Bengal, 108. * 

^ Among the Yalmik Kityastbs one rose to the position of Judge of thc.Boniba.v 
High Court. Of the Ivdyasths of Upper India Sir O. Campbell-writes : In Hindustan 
they may bo said* to have almost wholly ousted Bnihmans from secular literate work 
and under the British Government are rapidly ousting the Muhammadans also! 
Very sharp and clever these Kayasths certainly are. Ethnology, 118, 

“ Chitragiipta, the reputed founder of the Kdyasths, according to tradition is 
^ registrar to Dharmarija the judge of the dead. * 

^ In Bengal the Valmik, the Bhatnagra, and the Aldthur Kayasths dine to'-mther* 
and intermarry. Uls MHa, T. 315. 

" "When the xMuhammadans invaded EindiistaS and conquered its En jput princes, 
we may conckule that the Brlhraans lied iTom their intoleranc^j and violence" 
But the conquerors found in the sect of Ktiyasths more pliable and better iusfcrul 
ments for the conduct of the details of their new government. The Muhammadans 
carried those Hindus into their southeim conquests and thev ;*Rpread over the 
countries of Central India and the Dakhan. Malcolm’s Central India, 1(55. 

« Of late years Vilnius Brahmans and others have adopted the Kavat^tli' turhni which 
is loss costly. Almost all Kayasths fold their turbans themselves ai 
professional tnrhaii-foldors. . , * 
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lyomicl tightly I’oiihcl the waist. Of late, except ia their marriage 
processiolis/tlie practice is being given up and they have begun to 
wear coats and trousers cut in European fashion. Their women dress 
like Ydnia women. Some Yalmiks are lawyers engineers and doctors,* 
but the greater number are ill state employ, some of them holding 

* offices of high trust and position.- Under the Musalmans, and for 
some time after the introduction of English rule, a kno\y ledge of 
Persian was required in a government clerk, and in this language ‘ 
ii^ost* of the Kayasths were prohci'ent and some were excellent 
scholars. Of late years they have lost the monopoly they once 
enjojed as Government clerks. On the other hand the establishment 
of railways and other large private companies has provided suitable 
employment for a large number of Kayasthhoys, On -the wffiole they 
are well-to-do and contented. All send their boys to school* and 
most of them teach* them English and other subjects up to - the 

• University entrance, standard,’ They are so foncl of show and 
pleasure that they are called laldji or lala loh^ that is dandies. 
Almost all smoke the Jmkka hubble-bubhle, drink hemp-water bhang . 
or sabjij and a,few eat well j)repared intoxicating drugs pcii. Their 
peculiar institution is the club-room malcdn, where men of the same 
age meet in the evening, smoke the hiikka, sing or hear light or 
religimis songs, and make ineiu’y. They. are very fond of singing, 
and some of them are excellent performers. Each family has its 
household goddess and a family -priest of the Audichya Brahman 
subdivision. They belong^ to the Vallabhacharya sect. Except 
to their spiritual heads or Maharajas, whom tUby.call to their 
marriage ceremtmies, the Vahnik Kjiyasths show no special respect 
to Brahmans. Even towards the Maharajas they are less deferential 
than other Vaishnavs. Still they are treated with politeiies§, and 
their unorthodox hair and new Europeandike clothes are overlooked, 

!No birth ceremony is performed^ The mother remain^ impure for 
about forty days and the lime of the child’s birth is commuhicated to 
the family astrologer. The pregnant woman goes to hei- f ather^s house 
for confinement. On the sixth day the chhatM or. destiny ceremony 
is performed. On the tenth day the mother, and the child bathe 
and worsliip Ganpati andmiark the threshold of the house with red 
and yellow marks. On an auspicious day. in the third or fifth month 
the child- is rocked in a cradle and named by the paternal aunt; 
When the child is six or eight months old a lucky day is chosen to 
give it its fi.rst solid food. This hotan ceremony consists in the child' 
licking a little Miir or rice boiled in milk placed on a rupee. 1/n the 
first S-anhrdnt (12th January)' after birth the child is -weighed 
and the -weight in the form of rice and a few rupees is distributed 
among Brahmans.. When the child is two or three years old it 
worships Ganpati, On this occasion twelve or thirteen copper dr 
brass Jugs tilled with clarified butter are distributed among relations. 
The shaving 'i^idan ceremony takes place in a boy^s third fifth or 


XTppei’ India means a clerk of tbe K^yasth blass, fc^coni or Gamp Life on 
tile h'^ltpuda Eange. 11, A. J'Jfcerndale, 1877. « - 
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Section IL seveiitli year. The boy is seated in a copper tray and the hair is 
Weitbrs. * by the barber and gathered by*the father^ s sister who throws it 
Va'imik a well. Among well-to-do families the boy is sent to. school in 

Ka'yasths. procession and the event is celebrated by a dinner. The boys of 

t • the school, are given sweetmeats and wooden pens and inkstands. 
Marriage, As a rule girls may marry when they are from seven to eleven 

years old and boys from seven to twenty. .There is no fixed time ’ 
for betrothal ; it takes place sometimes days and sometimes years 
• before marriage. The chief part of the ceremony is the comparison 
of the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes, - The contract is only verbal^ but 
, it is seldom .broken. On various occasions between betrothal and’ 
marriage the boy and girl go to the house, of their fathers-in-law 
to dipe and receive presents. ‘ Afarriage takes place on a day fixed 
by the astrologer. Five or six days before the €narriage comes the 
booth-consecrating or ceremony. The father of the, 

girl sits in a courtyard and worships Ganpati. Four relations who 
have only once been married and who are not widowers are asked • 
to help the father in digging a small -pit and. laying in it a small 
twig of the sliami Prosopis spicigera tree, together with honey milk 
curds and rice. The four helpers receive balls of boiled milk and 
sugar pc7idds. The same cei'emony takes place at the bridegroom’s 
house. Two or three days before the marriage the bride and the' 
bridegroom accompanied by children go to the house of their fathers- 
in-law and worship ^Ganpati. They are given plantains sweetmeats’ 
and a few copp^i’s. On the day of the marriage, at the bride’s, 

* ■ and a day or two before at the bridegroom’s house, the grahashdnti 

or planet-propitiating ceremony takes place and the bride and bride- 
groom are rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage-day at noon, 

, " at both the bride’s and the bridegroom’s house, castepeople, especially 

women and^children, are asked to dinner. Just before sunset, the 
usual time for performing * the wedding-ceremony, the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s, house in procession. At the entrance to the 
marriage-booth the husband of one of the bride’s sisters -stands near 
a footstool on which the bridegroom stands and the girl’s mother 
throws wheat-flour balls in four directions and shows her son-in-law 
a miniature plough, a grindhig pestle, a churning staff, and. an’ 
arrow, and |)nlls his nose.^ The .bridegroom is then led by the 
mother-in-law into the marriage-booth and seated on a wooden 
stool underneath a bamboo canopy. The bricLe is brought by the 
maternal uncle and seated on a wooden stool opposite the bridegroom 
and a piece of cloth is held across by two men so that the bride 
and the bridegroom may not see each other. The Vallabhachdrya 
Mahardja is iuvited to be present till the hand- joining ceremony is 


^ Tlie bridegroom’s struggles to prevent Ins motber-in-law pulling liis nose ai’c tlje 
cause, of nnicli merriment. Tlie footstool on which the. hricle.groom Sands is a su1>ieet 
of contention hctween the relations of the hride and of the bridegroom, the hridem*ooin's 
party chiiming the footstool as their own, while the bride’s lArty dispute the right. 
When the bride gn-ooin’s party fail to get hold of the stool they take away any a^nicli 
they can lay their hands ou. To prevent this all the furniture in the bride’s ho use is 
locked up. If anything is taken away^ it is soon returned, 
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* ■ oYQT^ He is given cash by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. 

’ ’ The Maharaja gives clothes to the bride and the bridegroom. After 
the recital of a few mantras or prayers by’ the priest and other 
i Brahmans in the presence of the Maharaja the hands of the' bride 

i and bridegroom are joined and the cloth is removed, Thto the. 

I bridegroom’s parents and other relations leave the niarriage-hall 
as if in anger. The parents of the bride go to call them back^ 
and after making presents of cash and clothes bring them again 
into the marriage-hall. The bride and bridegroom then walk four 
times round the fire, the bridegroom if he is young, reciting one 
^ or two marriage -songs taught him by a mehetdji or teacher. 
When the four rounds are completed the bride and bridegroom 
feed each other wuth a handful of kansmf wheat-flour mixed with 
clarified butter and molasses. The bride and bridegroom then start 
in a palanquin to the bridegroom’s house,. At the bridegroom’s 
house the mother of the bridegroom receives the .pair at. the 

* ^ entrance, ,The bride and bridegroom worship the goddess and, play 

cards. On the marriage-clay the bridegroom’s father gives a caste 
dinner. On the second or third day after marriage the bridegroom 
and bride go in procession to the bride’s house where they are 
bathed an,d clressecl in rich clothes and ornaments. On this day 
t\Yo white doves, a male and female, are brought to the bride’s 
house each in a Brahman’s hand. The birds are tied together by a 
^ ■ red thread which is thrown over their necks. The bride and 

^ bridegroom oil them, smooth their feathers, fiiake them look in a 

mirror, and mark their brows with redpowder and grains of 
rice. When the worship is over the doves are taken away by the 
owner who is generally a Musalman and who, besides cooked food, 
is paid half a rupee. After the clove worship the bride and bride- 
groom oil and comb each other’s hair and lash each other with a 
twisted handkerchief. After this , the bridegroom takes his bride 
to his own house. Five or six days after the marriage the family 
goddess is worshipped and removed, the bride and bridegroom again 
! oil and comb each other’s bair, and a caste dinner is given-. 

. I . Marriage expenses vary according to circiim stances. But by a 

' caste rule the marriage oruainents give’n to the bride by the bride-, 

groom must be of the aggregate value of Rs. 700. Caste dinners 
are given on marriage occasions by the fathers both oh the bride and 
of the bridegroom. The male guests are invited by the priest, the 
» male friends and reiatlons, and a band of boysj-the female guests 
by the women of the family. Unlike those of other Hindus, their 
caste feasts are held late in the evening at nine o’clock and last till 
eleven or twelve inidniglit,* and the bride eats a little from the 
dishes of her father-in-law and mother-in-law. When a woman for 
the first time sits aloof during her monthly sickness she is. invited 
to her father-in-law’s house. There she is placed in such a room 
i ^ that her husband cannot see her face. Her female companions come 

I ' to see her and they are given cardamoms and pieces of betelniits. 


‘ The xn'actlco of inviting tlie ^laMriljds is not' strictly adhered to by young men. 
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Within a week after, on a lucky day, she is bathed and worships , 
Gaiipati, receiving a tola ov a rupee'^s weight of gold and a new 
set of clothes. The pfe.ghancy and death ceremonies are the 'same 
as those performed by Tani4s: The only difference is that among 
'Kayasths, on the tenth' eleventh twelfth and' thirteenth clays 
after a death, four or five ascetics are feasted. Vhhnik Kdyasths 
have no leading families. Gaste disputes are settled at a general 
meeting of the community. The caste has little power over the 
members. 

Ma'tliur Ka'yastlis are -found in Ahmeclabad, Baroda, Dablioi, 
Surat, E-adhanpur, and Nndiad. Fronx Gujarat they arc saicUto 
have spread to Naudurbar in Khandesh and to Burhanpnr in the 
Central Pro vii>ces. The original home of the Mathur Kayastlis, as 
the name shows, is Mathura, and they are found in large numbers 
in Bengal and in the North-West Provinces. They accompanied 
the Mughal viceroys (a’.d. 1573-1750) to Gujardt as their clerks and 
iiiterpi’eters. ■« . • 

In appearance Mathur Kayasths differ little from Vaiiids. - Thirty 
years ago both men and women • spoke Hindustani in their houses.. 
Though Hindustani is not entirely neglected and though unarriage 
and other festive songs;are sung in that language, Gujarati is now 
much more gene r all v used. The men wear* the Miighalai turban. 
Twenty-five years ago the men used to wear coats jamas or 'mmds 
falling to the ankle, •trousers, and sashes. Of lute these have been 
replaced by short cotton coats angarkhas^ waistcloths, and shawls or 
plain or embroidered shoxildercloths. Besides a petticoat -a robe "and ‘ 
a bodice,- the women used formerly when in public' to wrap a white 
coverlet round tlieh- body so as to completely hide their face. . Of late 
years the practice of hiding the face has been given up. The women 
wear gold and pearl ornaments in place of silver. Fifty or -sixty years 
ago the Mathurs used to eat anim-al food. They are, now vegetarians. 
In worshipping their goddess in Chaltm (April- May) and A's/ivik 
(October-Novembar), the Mathurs used to make offerings of flesh and 
country?- liquor. But their close contact with Gujarat Brafhmans and 
Vdnhis has led them to give up the practice. In their offerings they 
now put w’hite pumpkin in place of flesh and sugared water in place of 
liquor. While taking their meals some of the Mathurs observe’ the 
Bruhmanic custom of throwing rice and butter into the' fire and of 
laying a small quantity of cooked articles outside of the- dish. 

Of Mathurs some are Ramdnujas, some are Vallabh^chary^s, and 
- some are Sliaivs. Each house has a family-goddess or -Icul^depi, 
some form, of Kdli, Durga, or Amba. Thar household gods are Lalji 
or Vishnu in liis infant form, Ganpati, and Mahadev. Both men 
and women visit the temples of Shiva, Vishnit, and Mata. The 
Mdthurk have family-priests Imlgors of the Audichya, Shrimali, and 
Pardsar divisions who officiate at their ceremonies. Though some 
Mdthurs in Dablioi and Nadidd are landholders, clerkship is the 
hereditary calling of the class, . 

No ceremony is, performed at birth/ On the .sixth day after birth 
■ a clay elephant is mdde with two wafer-biscuits or ;papa(l$ for ears. 
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In the evening the elephant is. set on a wooden stool and near it are 
laid a reed-pen, paper/ and vermilion or redlead sindlmr-^ and a dish 
of wheat-flour mixed with batter and sugar, split gram, and other 
articles is set before it. A lamp fed’ with sesame oil barns in an 
iron pan, so xiaced that the child may not see it.^ On the thirteenth 
day or on some other lucky day about that time, the mother and the 
new-born child are bathed and taken in old clothes to a neighbouring 
well and some red or yellow marks are made on the well The mother 
and the child then go to the houses of their relations, where the mother 
rubs redpowder on the door-xoost. Before entering her own house with 
the child the mother marks the threshold and the door-post with red. 
In the evening the child is laid in a cradle and named. The solid food 
ceremony takes place when the child is five months old. On a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the Brahman priest, with clarified butter 
molasses and redpowder, draws a picture of the family- goddess on the 
•whitewashed wall of the house. Before the goddess on a wooden stool 
are laid rice, half a rupee, some copper coins, and a piece of silk cloth. 
The cliild^s maternal uncle worships the goddess with the child on his 
lap, and then puts boiled milk -mixed with rice and sugar three times 
into the boy^-s mouth using a rupee or an eight-anna x)ieee as a spoon. 
The hair-cutting or muclan ceremony is performed when the boy is * 
about four years old, and the thread-ceremony when he is seven or 
nine. The rites on these occasions are the same as- those observed by 
Brahmans.^ 

A day before the- marriage the bride is attired' in a l^ich male 
dress and her- face is hid by a closely- woven' flower-wreath Bhero. 
In* the evening she is mounted on a mare and led in, procession to the 
bridegroom^s house. She is received at the marriage-hooth mdndim 
by the oldest male relative of the bridegroom, who takes her on his , 
lap. The bridegroom^ s priest then comes .with a dish of cocoa-kernels 
and almonds. The oldest male relative then rubs her brow- with 
redpowder, a costly robe is given her, a flower garland thrown round 
her neck, and cocoa-kernel and almonds are put in the x>ockets of her 
coat. She goes home with all these things in the same way as she 
came. During* the time she is in the booth the bridegroom is not 
allowed to come near her or to see her face. 

On the marriage day, at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom, the planets are worshipped and the bride and bridegroom 
are bathed. After bathing the bridegroom^s head is covered with a red * 
scarf, one end of which is plaited with his hair, and a silver pendant 
goplmi is fastened to it. He wears a red cotton waistcloth, and a piece 
of red cloth is tied round his 'breast. Gold necklaces are put on his 
neck, some x>assing underneath the right arm some underneath the 
left arm, and his legs are adorned with anklets. All this makes him 
look like a woman. Over the headscarf he wears a hood of thick- 
stemmed palm-leaves Caryota urens, and his face is hid by a closely- 
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. ^ A glance at the lamp Is believed to make the ehfid oock-eyed. 

^ Those who are not well otf, to save expense perform the hair-cutting or mudan 
when a relative is holding a marriage and the thread-ceremony at the time of the ho:y’s . 
marriage. , ■ ” , I 
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woxen flower-wreath. Thus dressed, -with his father and a band of 
his relations and friends, he sets out for the bride^s. When the party 
reaches the bride's, some of her relations, by way of joke, set a 
winnowing fan on the head of the bridegroom's father. Before he is 
‘ushered into the bootUthe bridegroom is shown a model spinning 
wdieel. and plough. Aftk entering the booth the bridegroom stands 
on a wooden stool and changes his red waisteloth for a white one.. 
If he is not grown up, he is set on his maternal hnele's shoulders and tlie 
bride is brought in on the shoulders of her maternal uncle. _ Thirteen 
harena or oleander twigs are laid one after another in the bride's right 
hand. The bride and bridegroom are carried round the booth on their 
uncles' shoulders, the object of the girl's uncle being to give her tlie 
cli^ince of st3;iking the hoy with one of the twigs, and the object of the 
boy's unelebeing to give the boy the ehanee of snatching the twig out of 
the girl's hand. The bridegroom’s friends help him in trying to snatch 
the twigs from the bride's hands and 'the mimic fight is. the cause of 
much merriment. Then follows the hand -joining, the ceremony being 
the same as among Brahmans except that it takes place near the family- 
goddess and not in the bamboo canopy* or ma/i, era in the booth. The 
.pregnancy and death ceremonies are also the same as those performed 
by Brahmans. 

Besides the ordinary Hindu high days the Math ur . Kdyastlis have 
several holidays. On the second oi Kdrtik sucl (November) and 
Chaitra sucl (April-May) men of the Mathur caste worship the image 
of Ghiti£ggupta, the head of their tribe, and eat food cooked by their 
sisters. ' On the second of Kcirtik women go to their brothers' houses 
■with a plate of sweetmeats, rice, red]X)wder, and a shallow, earthen 
pot with sesame oil and a wick in it. The woman makes the redpomler 
mark on her brother's forehead, sticks grains of ■ rice on the mark, 
and lights the wick in the shallow earthen pot, waves the pot in 
front of her brother's face, and gives him her blessing. , On the 
seventh of PMI^un snd (March- April) women bathe in cold wnter 
and eat food cooked on the previous day. On the third of Chaitra 
sud and Chaitra vad (April-May) women make clay, images called 
^OTs of various shapes, worship them, and set them in shallow 
earthen pots, eating wheat bread mixed with molasses. On the 
third of Fauhdhh S7ul ot AkshayatrUiya (May) a clay elephant' 
with a driver on it is set on a footstool, near another mud image, 
Befox'o this mud image is set a dish with wheat-fiour mixed with 
clarified biittex*' sugar and vegetables. On the second of Shrdvau snd 
(July- August) women tie yellow cotton threads round tbeir arms and 
keep wearing them for six days. Pictures called cJmlis are painted with- 
red ochre on the walls inside and outside of the house. Among these 
pictures the commonest is that of a man bearing a long pole on his 
shoulders from the ends of which baskets bang, one with a man the 
other with a woman in it. On one side of the painting is drawn the 
sun and on the other the moon. On the third of Shrdmn md women 
; fast throughout the day, and after worshipping the moon and the mud 
image of their family goddess eat only barley. The day is called 
KdjlHri] pr javMj li Barley Day, The fourth of A $h:in vad (October- 
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November) is called Kamvdaclioth or tbe Water-jtig FourtE, . Women 
drink no water tlironghont the day. At night when the moon Is far 
above the horizon women mark with turmeric a clay jug which has a 
tube in one of, its sides. The jq.g is then filled withwater. Some 
‘Tlowers are offered to the moon, and the women sip water out of the 
jug and break their fast. . 

The Mathurs have no headman. Social disputes are settled by the 
' majority of the caste present at a meeting. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished with fine or excommunication. The authority of the caste 
has of late weakened. On account of the keen competition for 
Government service the Mathurs are a falling people and they are not 
able to give their children a high education. 

Bliatsiagra Ka^astlis are found in Ahmedabad, Barocla, and 
in small numbers in Surat. Like the V^imik and Mhthur Kayasths ' 
the Bhatnagras came originally Irom North India where they are still 
found in large numbers. Like other Kdyasths they trace their descent 
to Ohitragupta, and according to the 'Fadma Puran they * got their 
name because one of the twelve sons of GMtragupta was sent with a 
sage named Bliat to found Shrinagar of which he was afterwards 
administrator. Unlike the Vdlmiks and Mathurs, the Bhatnagras 
have two divisions Vis^s and Dasas. Of these two divisions the Vis^s 
rank higher. The Visas formerly refused to eat food cooked by 
Dasdsj they take Dasa girls in marriage but do not give tlieir girls to 
Das^s. In look, speech, dress, food, house,, and calling the Bhatnagras . 
are like Vdlmiks and Milthurs. -They are Vallabh^chdry^s in religion. 
Their special holidays are iDasara , (October) and the second of the 
bright fortnight of KmUh. (November). On these days a mystic 
verse called in honour of Ohitragupta is written and worshipped 
along with a swbrd. In their customs they, resemble the Mathurs 
more than the. Valmiks. A pregnant woman genei-ally goes to her 
father^s house for her confinement. On the birth of the first male child 
molasses and coriander-seed are distributed among friends and relations, 
and the news of the birth is sent to the boy’s father. On the night of 
the fifth day after birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and a reed-peij, 
an inkstand, paper, and vermilion powder are laid on a wooden stool 
in the lying-in room. On the sixth day the child is dressed in a cap 
and a shirt. On the thirteenth day it is made to lick boiled rice and 
milk and is named by the father'’ s sister. Like Mathurs, but unlike 
Valmiks,. the Bhatnagras wear the Brahman thread and a necklace made 
of tie stem of the basil plant. "W hen the boy is five seven or nine 
years old a hair-cutting ceremony is performed. A fortnight before the 
day fixed for the ceremony the image of the family-goddess is set on 
the ground eowdunged, then whitewashed, and then coloured red. The 
women of the house dressed in clean clothes grind wheat, and from the 
flour make food offerings cooked By a fire lit by rubbing two pieces of 
khdkhar Butea froudosa wood. For fifteen days the fardily-goddess 
is worshipped, and coooanuts betelnuts and other food offerings, are 
made to her. The food offerings are each day distributed among the 
castepeojde. On a day fixed by the Brahmans the Boyd's hair is cut 
and he is invested with the thread with full Brahmanic rites. The 
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ceremonies performed on the oceasion of marriage^ on a woman^s first 
pregitaney^ and after death do not differ from tho^e performed by the 
Mathurs. Their priests ai;e Shrigaud . Brahmans. They have no 
headman. Caste disputes are settlea by the majority of men present at 
a special caste meeting. They send their boys to school and are on the 
whole fairly off. ' . . 

^ PrabllllS are of two divisions^ Kayasth and Pdtdne. Ka^yastli 
Frab&us found in small numbers all over Gujarat form an important 
community in Baroda. They claim descent from. Chandrasen. a 
Kshatriya king of Oudh. They are said to have settled in Gujarat * i 
during the time of -Maratha supremacy (a.d. 1 760 - 1800) and risen 
to places nf " trust and responsibility during the ' minist ry of Ravji 
Appdji (a.d. 1794} -1802) in the ’Baroda state. They still keep up a 
connection with the Kayasth Prabhus of Thana and EoMba. Their 
food is rice millet-bread and pulse^ and they live in the same way as 
Brahmans. They do not openly eat fish or flesh. Both' men and 
women dress like Konkan Brahmans. The men wear a round turban ■ 
shirt coat and \vaistdoth. The women wear a bodice and a robe the 
ends of which are passed between the legs and tucked in at the loins. 

Most of them live in one or two storied houses and own ornaments 
furniture and land. Their home speech is Marathi, but they speak 
Gujarati fluently. They are Sliaivs by religion and observe all Brahman 
customs and rules. They are employed in Government service as 
writers and accountants, and on the whole are well-to-do. Their habits 
manners and customs do not differ from those of Konkan Kdyasths. 

They have no headmaii. They send their boys to seho’ol and do their 
best to give them a good education: 

Fa'ta'ne Frabhus are found chiefly in Surat. Though perma- 
nently seettled in Surat they keep up relations with the Bombay 
Pat toe Prabhus. They eat animal food, sheep goats and fish. The 
men may be known by their broad flat turban ; the women by 
theh* toll Maratha robes. Their home-speech is Marathi, but they 
can read and write Gujartoi. -They wear the sacred-thread and em^floy 
Gujarto Brahmans as their priests. Prom the earliest European 
connection with Western India Prabhus have been much trusted by 
European merchants, and in the present century when the British became 
supreme in Gujardt (a.d.* 1817) the Prabhus had at first almost a 
’monopoly of Government service as English writers.-^ The spread* of , 
English education has increased the competition for these posts, and 
the Prabhus are less prosperous* than they ' were. They are Sljgivs 
in faith, each family having its household goddess. They have no 
headman. Though,, from the - spread of English they have lost their 
monopoly as Englislx writers, they maintain themselves in |.’espeetable ■ 
positions and are careful to give their Boys an English education. 


^ So large a iininber of Prabhus was employed in the English branch o£ Govern- 
offices that in pay-bills and correspondence the word * Prabhu ’ was used to* 
describe English writers of all classes, whether Brdhman, Kdyasfeh, V^inia, or P^rsi. 
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Ujtdeu Traders come twenty-six classes with a strength o£ 600^013 
or 6-06 per cent of the total Hindn'population. 0£ .the twenty-six 
classes^, twenty-three with their Shravak sections form the great 
Vilnia community of Gujarat. The Brahmdnic sections who are 
mostly followers of the Vallabh^charya sect call themselves Meshri 
•'Vanias to distinguisL themselves from their Shravak section w'ho 
•follow Jainism and call themselves Shravak Yanids. Though separated 
by religion and the line of separation is rigid in south Gujarat, the 
Brahm^nic and Shrdvak sections of the Vania community are knit 
together by social ties and in north Gujarat^ KacUi, and Kathiavacla 
they generally eat together and sometimes intermarry. The naines of 
their- leading divisions also show that both classes entered Gujarat from 
Kajputdna between the tenth and sixteenth’. centuries in* different 
•detachments,* d'he remaining three classes, Bhansalis Bhatias and 
ljoha]g.ds are distinct communities and are known by their caste names. 
They seem to have come from Sindh and are numerous in Kaehh*and 
Kathiavacla. In Gujarat proper their number is small and as traders 
they occupy a subordinate position, and even in Kaehhand Kathiavacla 
the Bhansalis and Loh^nas are more cultivators than traders ; but in 
Bombay they have succeeded so well as traders that they are now more 
known as traders than as cultivators and are therefore classed here as 
traders. The following .statement shows the strength and distribution 
of the leading classes of traders : 

Traders^ lS9h 


No. 

Class, 

l Ahmed. 

1 tfbafd. 

Kaira. ^ 

Panel! 

Mahrds, 

Broach. 

Surat, 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

1 

. Vdnids* 
AgarvUls 


186 

37 

219 

45 

61 

374 

88 

1009 

2. 

Ghitrodds ... 

... 

..." 



... 





3 

DeshaJvaJls ... 


1846 

i570 

39 

73 

*668 

dS02 

10,014 

17, *411 

4 

Ilidus 

... 

GO 

11 



360 

380 

.2 

803 

5 

Gujjars 

... 

872 

28 

- 90 

293 

97 

■ 1074 

91 

2045 

0 

HarsolaJs 

... 

74!-3 

... 

34 ■ 

... 

*114 

377 

5 

1275 

7 

Jli{2rolas . ... 

... 

173 

266 

694 


353 

. 824 

2493 

4703 

8 

Kapols 


677* 

86 

... 

*255 

199 

13,821 

3234 

17,272 

9 

Khadayatas 

... 

2026 

11,349 

1425 

577 

792 

81S5 

8728 

28,082 

10 

La'ds 

*** 

206 

- 210 

695 

2897 

3154 

2463 

8974 

18,599 

11 

MevddaJs 

... 

m 

339 

18 

268 

398 

1425 

1634 

4139 

12 

Modhs 

... 

8055 

- 1794 

1846 

■ 90-4 

2141 

, 16,385 

3822 

34,947 

13 

NroKloras ... 

... 

'1 

16, 

... 


88 

6 

41 

151 

34 

Ndgars ... 


1656 

1590 

17 

137 

783 

• 2161 

*6161 

11,511 

15 

NarsipiirAs 





■ ... 


123 

266 

38S 

IG 

Nimas 

... 

694 

isi4 

2330 

2*2 

***38 

3990 

106 

8894 

17 

Osvala 

... 

1970 

568 

495 

622 

2359 . 

78,644 

3846 

88,294 

18 

Porvdds ... 


6375 

4439 

696 

1197 

6791 

14,676 

11,920 

45,093 

10 

Rdyakvills 


28 

19 




47 

20 

ShriinfUis 

... 

33,238 

6541 

670 

■■ i422- 

4486 

130*620 

82**879 ' 

212,756 

21 

Sorathiyds .« 


14 


" ■ 


... 

■ 12,103 

654 

12,761 

22 

Uinmads 

... 

1608 

, *241 

879 

■"l3 ' 

' 961 

3630 

1312 , 

• 8044 

23 

Vdyadas 

... 

320 

45 

37 

274 

126 

649 

93*2 

2283 


Unspecified ' 

... 

1203 

884 

780 

992 

438 

18,048 

4970 

27,31.4- 

* 

Total Vdniiis 

... 

61,407 

30,843 

10,263 

13,891 

23,297 

312,969 , 

95,071 

647,731 

24 

Bhansdlis ... ... . 

... 

2296 

781 

1489 

1943 

212 

19,447 1 

6.‘>6 , 

26,723 

20* 

Bliilbias 

... 

71 

11 

25 

167 

' 856 

12,342 • 

' 958 

14,426 

26 

Lohanafs 

... 

... 

16 

... 

... 


18 1 

11,099 

11,133 


' Total 

... 

2372 

808 

1614 

2100 

1068 

31,8u7 

12,613 

5*2,282 


Total Traders 

... 

63,779 ■ 

81,661 

11,777 

16,991 

24,365 

344,766 

107,684 

600,013 


Note . — The 'census figures of 1801 arc a|)paronfcly incomplcfce. Tho head * Unspecified ’ seems to 
include most of tho well, known cpmmunities. Again the Bhl.tiSs and Lohtoas are returned at only 
20,551), wliercas their number was more than a Idkk according to the 1872 census. . j 
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Va^ni^l's or traders^ from the Sanskrit w trader, number 547,731 
or 5’ 53 per cent of the Hindu population, of whom 213,086 or 38' 90 
per cent are Meshris or Vaishnavs and 384,645 or 61*10 |)er cent 
are Shravaks or followers of the Jainf aith. Though many subdivisions 
of Vanias have their Shravak sections, the Jain element predominates 
in 'the Porvads and the Shrimdlis; the Ummads and the Osvals 
are wholly * Shravaks. Though in social position they rank below 
Brdhmaiis their wealth and intelligence make the Vj4nias one of 
the most important : sections of the population of Gujarat. ^ l^hey 
include twenty-three divisions as shown in the statement, which* in 
almost all eases are further split into subdivisions and local sections. 
Most of the Vania castes are divided into Visas or twenties and.Dasas 
or tens. .The Visa sections being numerically great were probably- 
so called because they represented larger numbers than- the Dasas. 
Among some eaates there are still smaller sections called * Pauclnis 
•or fives who are regarded as degraded and with whom other Vanias 
do not dine. All the main divisions with their Visa and Dasa 
subdivisions and local sections generally eat together but do not 
intermarry and the restriction about marriage is in many cases applied 
to* local sections also. Thus among Modhs, the Goghva Modhs of 
Ahmedabad do not marry with the Goghva Modhs of "Surat, and the 
Broach Goghva Modhs do not marry with the Kaira Goghva Modhs. 
Similarly among Desdvdls the Ahmedahdd Visa’Desavals do n(d; marry 
with the Surat Visa Desdvals. Except Agarvals and Bam Na gar 
Vanias no Vaniiis wear the sacred thread, and except the Kaelihi 
section of the Osvals known as Betas and some Panchas none allow 
widow-marriage. 

V ^ ^ ^ " 

MESHRI VANIAS. 

Agarv“alg, with a strength of 1009, are found, chiefly in north 
Gujarat and take their name from the ancient Indian midland town 
of Agar about forty miles north-east of Ujjain. The Agarvdls are 
said to have come from Rajputana where they occur in large numbers. 
They are divided into Vis^s. or twenties and Dasas or tens. .Their 
family-priests are Agarvdl Brahmans, They wear the sacred thread. 
The Agarvdls are proverbial for theii\impatienee for caste control and 
for disregard of caste distinctions. The Hindi proverb.illustrative of 
their character runs : AgravcUe sah Thahrdle that is Among Agarvals 
each individual constitutes himself chief. 

Cllitroda''S are found in Broach and Baroda. They take their 
name from Chitrod in RajpuMna. They are not divided into Visas 
and Dasas. Their family priests are Chitroda Brahmans. 

Desa'vals^ with a strength of 17,411, are found chiefly in nortk 
Gujarat. They take their name from Disa an ancient town near the 
military station of the same name about eighty-nine miles north-west 
of Ahmed^b^id. They are divided into Vis^s Dasds and Pdnchas. The 
Das^s are further subdivided into Ahmeddbadis Suratis and Ghogharis. 
Both Vis^s and Dasds eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Panchds foTm a separate community. The Suratis and. Ahmed4badis 
sometimes intermarry but not without fine as penalty. At marriages’ 
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the bride aiuL bridegroom <go^roimd the cAori or square eight times 
instead of seven times as is the case among other Vanias^ and 
with which the pair feed each other is, composed of curds and molasses, 
instead of wheatfloiir sugar and clarified butter, Their family- priests 
are Desaval Brahmans and they are followers of the V allabhaeliarya 
sect. * ■ ■ ' " 

. Didllg, with a strength of 803, are found chiefly in Surat. They 
are said to have come to Surat from Marwdr about three hundred 
years ago when Surat was the great centre of trade. They take their 
name from Bindvana, a small town in Mdrwdr. They are not divided 
into Visas and Basas bnt have two divisions Didus and Naghoris who 
obtain their name from Naghor in Marwar. They are an offshoot of 
the Mesbri Vanias of Marwar. Both dine together and intermarry. 
The:r family priests are Shrim^i Brahmans. . They are followers of 
the Vallabhacharya sect. 

* Giljjars^ with a strength of 2045^ are found chiefly in Ahmed- 
dbad Broach .and south Gujardt. They are said to have settled in 
Gujarat before the other Vanias. Most of them work as clerks and 
traders'but some hold rent-free lands which they are said to have 
received in reward for bringing the land under tillage. There .seems 
little reason to doubt that these Vanias are Gurjjars originally 
E*jjputs^ some of whom have continued Rajputs under the name 
of Ghavadas Parmdrs and Solankis, and represent the seventh century 
Gurjjara rulers of north Gujarat and of Broach. * Formerly *the 
Gujjars were divided into Yisls andBasd,s. Latel^?^ the Visa^ finding 
themselves diminishing joined the Basas. Their family priests are 
Shrim^li Brahmans, and they are followers of the Vallabhacharya sect. 

Harsola's, with a strength of 1275^ are found eliiefly in north 
Gujarat. They take, their name* from Harsol, about thirty miles 
north-west of Ahmedahad. They are not divided into Visds and 
Basds. Their family-priests are Harsola Brdhmans, and they are 
followers of the Vallabhdchdrya sect. 

Jlia^'rola^g, commonly called Jhdloras ' with a strength of 4703, 
are found chiefly in Baroda and east Gujardt. They take their name 
from the well-known fort and trade centre of Jhalor in Marwar, 
the seventeenth century northern limit . of Gujarat about halfway 
between Jodhpur and ShiimdL They are divided into- Visas Basds 
and Panclids. The Visds and Basds dine together but do not inter- 
marry. The Pdnchds form a separate community. They are Yalla- 
biidcharya Vaishnavs and their family-priests are Jhalor^ Brdhmans. • 

Kapols^ with a. strength of 17,272, are found chiefly in Kdthid- 
vdcla aiid trace their origin to Junagadh or -Girndr. They are not 
divided into .Visas and Basds, They are chiefly found in Amreli, 
Belvdra, MaKuva, Bhdvnagar, and Sihor in east Edthidvdda. Their 
family-priests are Kandoiia Brdhmans who take theinname frorn Kandola 
near Than in Kdthiavdda, Their family goddess is Samudri-Mdta, 
whose chief shrine is at Sundri, a Bhrdn^dhra village twenty miles 
from Than, The Kapols hold a high place in Bomh^ay, where some 
of their families are said to haye been Settled for about 150 years* 
They are Vallabhdchdrya Vaishnavs. , j: 

, ' 
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EhadaV^ta'l?, with a strength* of 28;,082 found all oyer Gu-Jarc4t, 
take their name from Khaddt, a village near Parantij about thirty-five 
miles north-east of AhmeddbM. They are divided into Visas ancl. 
Dasds. Their family-priests are Khadayata Brahmans and their 
family deity is Kotyarkeshvar of Khaddt Mahudi near Vijdpur in 
Baroda territory. They are Valkblidcharya Vaishnavs. They are 
said to be an offshoot of the Ndgar Vanias. . Among Khadayatds large 
sums of money are frequently, paid for marriageable girls. 

La^'ds, with a strength of 18^599^ are found chiefly' in Baroda, 
Broach, Dabhoi, and Surat. They take their narneirom Lat-desh the 
old name, of south Gujardt. They are divided into Visds and Dasas. 
Their family-priests are Khedaval Brahmans, and their family- deity is 
Ashapuri of. Ashnai near Petlad. Ldd women, especially those of 
Barotia, are noted for their taste in dress. * Their old surnames are 
Khata, Khicliadia, Patdri, and Rokadia, and their old names ended 
with nil and pal instead of das. as Kalanrai and Dhanpdl. They are 
Valiabhdchdrya Vaishnavs. 

Meva'da’'?^ with a strength of 4139 including 1695 Shravaks, 
are found chiefly in Baroda Kaira and Surat. They are said to have 
come •from Mewar, ' They are divided into Visds and Dasds, Their 
family-priests are Mevdda Brahmans. They are partly Valiabhdchdrya . 
Vaishnavs and partly Jains. 

ModllS^ with a strength of 34-, 947, are found all over Gujardt but 
chiefly fin north Gujardt and in Kdthidvacla. They take their name 
from Modhera on the banks of the Vatrak, about eighteen miles north- 
east of Ahmedahdd.* They form an important element in the Vania 
coininiinity, including three subdivisions, Adalaja from' the village of 
Aclalaja^ about ten miles north of Ahmedabdcl; Ghoghvafrom Gogha in 
east Kdthidyada ; and. Mdndaliya from Mdndal, formerly a xfiaee of 
consequence^ about forty-eight miles north-west of . Ahmeddbdd. None 
of the three subdivisions . intermarry in Gujardt proper, though the 
Gogh Yds and Adalajds intermarry in Kdthiavada and Kachh. They are 
divided into Visas and Dasds. At the wadding of Modh Vdnids a sword 
and a flyWhisk are used. • * The sword suggests a Ra jput origin but no 
trace of tribal surnames remains. The family-priests of Modh Vanias are 
Modh Brdlmians and, their family-deity' is at Modhera4 They are 
"Valiabhdchdrya Vaishnavs. Besides engaging in trade, Modh Vdnids 
have x^roved able and successful administrators in native states. The 
large class of oilmen known in Gujardt as Modh-Ghanehis wei*e 
originally ModJi Vdnids, who by taking to making and selling oil 
lost their position as Vdnids. 

Na^Itciora^g^ with % strength of 151 are found in Surat and Rewa 
Kdntha. They take their name from Ndiidod the eaxntal of Rdjpipla. 
They are not divided into Visds and Dasds. Their family-priests are 


^ Very few Modh Vdni^is. visit Modhera.. Those who visit it do not drink water 
out of. the well on account of the unpleasant circumstances which led to their disper- 
sion from Modhera. The goddess is said to stand upside down since their dispersion, 
and it is believed that she will remain in that position until a man comes forward 
and spends 100 or 4000' pounds of salt in one day inja caste dinner, that is 
feast a hundred thousand of his castepeople. 
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Ndndora Bralimaiis and their family-deity i:^ Nandikeshvar Mahadov 
o£ Nandod. They are Vallabh^ch-irya Vaishnavs. 

Wa 'gars', with a strength of 11,511, are found all-over Gujarilt 
Baroda and Kaira. Like Nagar Brahmans they claim Vadnagar as their 
original ' seat. They are • divided into Visas and Dasas. They are 
Vallabhdcliarya Vaishnavs. Their family-priests are Nagar Brahmans, 
and their family-deity is Hatkeshvar of Vadnagar. A small 
subdivision known as Bam N^gars pride themselves on being strict 
observers of religious* ceremonials and do not eat with other Vdnias. 
They wear the sacred-thread and are mostly Shaivs. 

. BTarsipura'sf, with a strength of 388 including 123 Shrdvaks, are 
found chiefly in Baroda. They are* said to take their name from 
Narsipur in Palanpur, They are not divided into Vis^s and Das^s. 
Their family-priests belong to different divisions of Gujardt Brahmans. 
They are partly Yaishnavs' partly Jains. • 

Wima'g, with a strength of 8894 including 2347 Shravaks, are 
foun^ chiefly in the Paneh Mahdls. They are said to have entered 
Gujarat from Marwar about two hundred years ago. They are divid- 
ed into Visas and Dasds who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The Visas are both Yaishnavs and Jains and the Dasas are followers 
of the Yallabhdcharya sect. . Their family-priests are Udambara 
Brahmans, and their family-deity is Shamlaji near Idar. Marriages 
among Dasds take place at alternate years on a day fixed by the caste. 

Osvals, with a strength of 88,294 are found all over Gujarat. 
They are Shravaks and are described at pages 96 and 97. 

Porva'ds, with a strength of 45,093 including 33,437 Shravaks, 
are .found all over Gujardt. They are said to take their name from 
Porv.4d a suburb of Shrimdl, the old capital of south Marwdr. They 
are divided into Yis^s and Dasds; Their family-priests are Shrimali 
Brahmans, and their family-deity Is the Shri or Mahdlakshmi of 
Shrimdi; They are partly Yaishnavs partly Jains. 

Ra'yak*^aTg^ wdth a strength of 47, are found chiefly in 
Ahmedabdd. They take their name from Rdika near Dhandhuka.^ 
They are not divided into Visas and Dasas. Their family-priests are 
Rayakvdl Brdhmans and they are Vallabhdchdrya Yaishnavs. 

Shrimalis, with a strength of 212,756 including 177,867 
Shravaks, are found all over Gujardt but chiefly in Ahmeddbad and 
Kaira. They take their name from Slirimdl now Bhinmdl in Mdrwdr 
aboM fifty miles west of Mount Abu. Like Osvdl Vdnids they were 
formerly Solanki Rajputs and originally Gurjjars. They are divided 
into Visa? and Dasas, who eat together but do not intermarry. Their 
family-priests are Shrimdli Brdhmans and their family-goddess is 
Vagheslivari of Shrimal. The Visa Shrimalis are exclusively Jains. 
The Gujardt Shrimali Sbnis or goldsmiths originally belonged to the 
Shrimdli Vania class. 
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* It is also said that BaJjakv^l BrjUimans and E^yakv^l Vafnids take their name from 
Edeka a Eajput Estate OB the Mahi to the south of Bhddam in the Eewa Kdntha 
Agency. 
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Soratlliya's, with a strength of 12,671 are fotind chiefly in south 
Kdtliidvacla. They take their name from* Sorath the south coast of 
Kathid,vada. They are divided into Visas and Dasas. The Sorathiyas 
of the sea’-coast towns, chiefly Porbandar, Mangrol, Veraval, Jafarabad, 
and Dili, are remarkable for their commercial enterprise. From ancient 
times they have been in the habit of makmg voyages to A.ralha and 
Zanzibar going in their youth and returning to their native land after 
nine or ten yearsj when they generally marry. The Bombay brokers 
and trade agents known as Chhdparids are chiefly Sorathiya Vanias.^ 
Their family-priests are Kandolia Brahmans, and their family-deity 
is Sdmndri whose chief shrine is at Sundri in Dhrangadra. They are 
followers of the Vallabhaeharya sect. 

Ummadg^ with a strength of 8044^ including 7488 Shravaks found 
chiefly in north Gujardt, are said to have entered Gujarat from Marwar 
about two centuries ago. They are divided into VTsas and Dasas, 
Their family-priests are Audichya and other Gujarat Brahmans. They 
are partly Vaishnavs partly Jains. 

Va'yada'S;, wdth a strength of 2283, are found chiefly in north 
Gujarat. They are said to take their name from V^ayad, a village near* 
Patan al)Out fifty-four miles north-west of Ahmeddbad. They are divided 
into Visas and Dasas who eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Visas are further divided into Ahmedab^dis and Surtis who eat together 
and intermarry. Their priests are V^dyacla Brahmans. Most of them 
are Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdcharya sect and a few are Shaivs. Unlike 
other Vanids^ the bridegroom goes to the bride^s house in aa ojien 
bullock cart with his face masked in cloth and the marriage ceremony 
takes place at or after midnight. On his way to the bride’s house the 
bridegroom performs the chaJda or cross-roads \vorship. In the 
middle of the square a sweet hall is placed on a fried cake and at each 
corner an earthen pot with a sweet ball and a copper in it. During 
the worship to conceal the bridegroom from public gaze, a strip of 
cloth is held round Mm by his friends and relations. After the worship 
is over the corner pots are given to four unmarried boys as a lucky 
present to ensure a speedy marriage. A^ sweet ball is then set on the 
ground and on it a waistcloth is spread. On the waistelotli a sword 
is placed and the bridegroom^s cart is made to pass over the sword, 
Iftheedgeoftheswordisbroken.it is considered a bad omen. The 
bride also performs the cross-roads worship in company of her friends 
and relations. 

The different divisions of Vaniis differ little in colour. As* has 
been noticed under Brahmans the variations .of fashions in wearing 
the head and face hair, in the fold and form of the turb^i, and in 
other respects are local, not caste or subdivisional variations. ■ As 
regards both dress and appearance the great class of Vanias should be 
arranged rather according to locality than according to caste or race. 
The main divisions among V^ni^s in the matter of dress and of looks 


^ Tlie word cliM^aria roof -like is a name given in Bombay in allusion to tbe sliape of 
llie Sora,tbiiya turban.. ^ 
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are into north Gujarat; Kcithiavdda; and Surat. The noi'th Gujarat 
and Kathiavacla men and women are strongly and actively made, while 
the south Gujarat men and women are slightly made and of poor 
physique. In middle life and old age many become very stout, a proof 
of prosperity and good luck. Some Kathiavacla and north Gujarat 
Vanias wear whiskers and most Surat Vanias wear the head hair 
shaven at the crown and in a line down the back of the head. South 
Gujarat Vanias always keep the moustache trimmed. In Surat the 
boy-bridegroom’s teeth are coloured red and some of the redness always 
remains. 

Except that it is* less interspersed with Sanskrit expressions both in 
writing and in speaking, Vania Gujarati does not differ from Brahman 
Giijardti. .Vanias generally speak udth a lisp and are speciaily apt to 
confuse dentals and linguais. In north Gujardt the vowel rriarks 
or lidna-mdira and the nasal sound-mark or ammvdf are omitted in 
writing. 

Almovst all Vanids have houses of their own. Most of them, though 
only clerks on small pay, have good hereditary houses one or two 
stories high, the walls of brick and the roof of tile. Each of these 
houses is generally large enough to hold more than* one division of the 
family. Except young men in cities and large towns who are fond of 
tables chairs sofas glassware* and lamps, Vdni^s do not spend money 
on flimsy or breakable articles. Their practice is to have little 
furniture that when sold will not realise at. least two-thirds or one-half 
of the cost price. Their chief articles oi furniture are strong wooden 
boxes cots and a large store of copper and brass pots. 

Ydnias are strict vegetarians. ‘A Vania’s morning meal between ten 
and twelve is' wheat or millet bread, riee, split pulse, curxy, and vege- 
tables. His supper, between seven and nine, is wheat or millet bread, 
vegetables, and if he can afford it milk. ' The fare of each member of 
the hoxisehokl is not however always the same. .Special respect is 
shown to the head of the family by giving him a large share of clarified 
butter and milk, while the women of the household, who at home 
always eat after the men of the family have finished generally have a 
smaller share of clarified butter, milk, and such other comparatively 
costly articles. Children dine » sometimes with the men sometimes 
with the women of the house and are always well served. Very 
few Vania men eat opium but many smoke tobacco. Liquor is strictly ’ 
forbidden though of late years a few young men have taken to liquor 
drinking. Some V^nia women chew tobacco but none smoke it or 
eat opium. 

The outdoor dress of V4nia men includes a turban, a waistclotb,^ a ‘ 
jacket ha daily a longsleeved cotton coat angarhha reaching to the 
knees, and a shouldereloth piohodi. The Vania turban varies in different 
parts of Gujarat, partly in accordance with local custom partly as 
a mark of special calling or profession. In Kachh and K^thidv^da 


* As a rule unlike Brahman and other classes tuck up the front end of the 

waistcloth hut leave it hanging. 
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Yani^.s employed in state service wear tlie loose scarf or phenta in’oloably 
a trace of the practice of their former Musalman rulers. Vania.s 
following other callings wear a large Eajput-lilp turban, The north 
and central Gu 3 ar^it Vania wears a small tightly-folded cylinder- 
shaped turban with numerous folds in front and. several coils behind. 
The Broach Vania turbans are of two kinds, a small tightly-folded low 
eaplike turban known as the Mu ghaKi turban worn by Government 
servants, and the largerTooser and higher north Gujardt turban worn by 
traders. The Surat Vdnia turban is round with folds in front, a projec- 
tion at the crown, and a smaller horn on the right corner the right-side 
back and top are covered with gold lace. A well folded turban lasts from 
one to six montbs. The outdoor dress of a Vdnia woman includes a rohe 
saclij a bodice choli ov and a petticoat ^hdg/ira worn under the 

robe. Almost all Vania women have rich and gay clothes, some of 
silk with gold borders. They are considered to show mneb taste and 
skill in dress. Girls wdien they go out wear a short petticoat ^ day /m* 
and odlun a piece of cloth covering the body and the head. Boys wear 
round caps, a tunic a7?t/arlchay trousei's lengha^ or a small waisteloth 
potiN, Children both boys and gilds wear frocks jhallds and caps. 
Shopkeepers in towns Tvear a waisteloth jacket and round cap> and in 
villages only a waisteloth. The indoor dress of a Vania family is for 
the men a patched waisteloth reaching to the knee and a jacket in the 
cold weather ; for the women a robe Mlo with or without the bodice ; 
for boys above seven a small w'aisteloth potdi ; and for girls above 
seven a small petticoat yd dy^nV Children under seven do notw^ear 
clothes. 

Both men’ and w-omen are fond of, ornaments. If fairly ofi: a man^s 
every-day ornaments aie a silver girdle and a gold armlet worn above 
the elbow ; if he is rich he wears besides these a pearl earring, a gold or 
pearl necklace, and finger rings ; if he is very rich he adds wristlets of 
solid gold. Costlier and more showy ornaments are Worn at caste 
dinners and on other special occasions. A V^nia woman wears a gold- 
plated hair ornament called chdlc, gold or pearl earrings, a gold and 
pearl nosering, gold necklaces, a gold armlet worn above, the left 
elbow, glass or gold bangles or wooden or ivory wuistlets plated with 
gold chudds, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger rings. Indoors a 
V^nia woman wears earrings, a neekkee, bangles or wristlets cliudds^ 
and anklets. 

Vdnifis are prudent,^ sober, quiet^ forbearing, and inoffensive.^ - They 


^ A Ydisia prides luiiiBeH on liis prudence, * Kdvan ' lie says ‘lost Ins kingdom for 
want of Vdnia councillors,'’ . Another proverb runs HVS'H 

OPH : A Yama sees before, a Brdh- 
man sees aftei’, and a MnsalniJln sees and . acts on the spur of the moment. A 
Vania woman has the character of being restless and unsteady valkudi, but she is 
credited with giving birth to wise sons according to the saying 

^1^41 : The wise (Rajput) woman bears foolish sons and the foolish (Vdnia) 
woman hears wise sonsu 

® A Vdnia as far as po^iblc avoids blows. Even if struck on the turban, he will say 
It has dusted my hat Hi §■£! According to the proverb the 
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are curiously thrifty^ in every-day life, but on special occasions they 
indulge in most lavish expenditure. Though in their dealings with 
the poorer class of borrowers they often show little kindliness or honesty, 
many Vania families are highly respected and most trustworthy. 
Their standard of trade morality seems of late years 4o have fallen. 
Formerly it was not unusual for peoj)le to place their money in a rich 
Vania^s hands without interest, even paying him a small suin saclivd- 
mani for safekeeping. Bankruptcy was considered disgraceful and 
was visited wdth social penalties little less severe than those enforced 
for breaches of caste rules* There was a firm belief that a merchant's 
condition in the next world depended on the discharge of all claims 
against him. And the duty of papng ancestral debts was evaded only 
in cases of helpless or* hopeless poverty, Of late, partly owing to 
bankruptcy laws and partly owing to the decay of old rules and old 
feelings, the practice in these matters has greatly changed. A hanker 
seldom scruples to become a bankrupt and keep back money enoiigh to 
enable him to start afresh. Though daring speculators, Vdnias are 
most exact itfkeeping their accounts. * Gifts may he made by thousands 
of rupees but accounts must be settled to the fraction of a pie.® Vanias 
^vere formerly most careful to cultivate a staid business- engrossed 
manner, no gold in their turbans, no showy ornaments, nt> dealings 
with dancing-girls or other light amusements. As in the case of 
bankruptcy the power of this old rule has greatly declined. 

Of Gujardt Vanias a few are landholders and some are in Govern- 
ment or ^private service, but the bulk are traders and shopkeepers. 
Most Vania landholders have invested in land money made in trade or 
as pleaders. The rest are mortgagees or holders of lands granted for 
services rendered as district revenue superintendents desdis and as 
district accountants majmufiddrs , , Of those in service the greater 
number are in native firms, some in posts of trust well paid and with 
chances of private trade and profit; others simple clerks poorly paid 
and badly oil. Of the rest some are in Government employ, most as 
clerks and a few in high positions. Some, especially among the Modhs, 
are clerks and administrators in the native states of Kdthiavada and in 
Eachh ; some are in European merchants^ offices and in railway and 
spinning companies in Bombay. A few .earn their living as lawyers 
medical practitioners and engineers^ and still fewer as mechanics 
manufacturers and' craftsmen. 


Vania moustaelie is drooping, tla at is unwarlilce Thougli they 

seldom ex change blows, Vilnius are very energetic in abiise. They are most quarrelsome 
when they are in their shops in the mai’ket. On account of their objection to force, 
Vankls are called vn§ vegetable eaters and^lcd^l waistcloth wearers, 

^ The proverb runs ^ Vinb gains as much 

by stinginess as a Bobora gains by a sea- voyage. Among Musalmans Bania is a term 
of contempt, softness and stinginess, the two deadliest sins, uniting in his character. 
Ho is a Bania bahkdL Ya'nids have a greater genius for thrift even than Bohor^s. A 
Vdnia and a Bohora competed how long a hetelnut in daily use could last. The Bohora 
pared his nut carefully and it lasted many days hujj came to an end. The Ydnia^s 
betelnut was still whole, he had sucked it once or twice after each meal I 
2 The Gujartti proverb is by the 

accounts hy the penny. 
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Of the traders/ the wealthiest receive deposits^ negotiate hills of 
exchange^ make advances to persons of credit, nsnrers traders and the 
l-etter class of cultivators, and engage directly in trade.” Those who 
have a small capital borrow money on easy terms from some wealthy 
member of their caste and employ it in usury or in dealings in clolli 
grain and other articles. Others without capital keep retail shops of 
groceries, cloth, grain, and miscellaneous goods ; while some move from 
village to village hawking spices and condiments, In former times 
Gujarat Alania traders went as far as the Karnatak and Madras; 
several have settled there and are known as. Gnjar Ananias. Of late 
years, except in Bombay where they are permanently established, in very 
few instances have Vanias settled out of Gujarat. Like their ancestors- 
the present Sorathiya ATinias of south Kathiavada have settled for 
trade purposes in- Zanzibar and Arabia. 

The following details show how in many eases a poor Alania makes 
his start in life and how the business of a rich merchant is carried on. 
To the \illage trader his shop is .useful chiefly as a mean§ of inducing- 
the poorer class of villagers to open accounts with him.^ The articles 
are not^ as in a town shop, laid out to attract the passer^s notice. The 
small stock of grain or cloth is kept in the inner room of an ordinary 
dwelling. Many of these village shops have for generations ‘remained 


^ Tlie early European travellers are full of the sldll of the Vanids of h’urat and 
Oauihay. Mandelslo (A.i>. 1G88) speahs of them as devoted to trades the readiest and 
pleasantest of all bidiaiia (1 51)). Tavernier (a, d, 1051) found thcm*so subtle in trade 
that a Jew might be apprenticed to them (Harris, II, 577). Fx’yer (a.d. l1>72 - lOSl) 
thought that without tlie Vilnids neither Europeans nor natives could trade. They will 
ply, saysOvington (A.d. 1080), at securing a pice though they can command Idklis of 
rupeesi And according to Kiebuhr 1703), as brokers they gave better satisfaction 
thaTi the dews of Turkey, As to their character for honesty there is naturally much 
ditrerenee of oiainiou. Alandelslo considered them crafty, no stranger could find out their 
^ iinpostiires. Fryer calls them expert in the art of thieving. On tlie other hand Terry 
*(A.n. 1518) found that when well used, they' wt re most trustworthy, and later on the 
Abhe Kc.Mial (A,i>. 1750) and Kiebuhr (a.d. 3703) speali of their giving astonishing 
proofs of *i>rolnty and fidelity. • ^ 

® A wealthy and respectable Vania banker has the honorific that is solvent or 
pdrikk that is tested, ajded to his name. Pdrlkli is considered superior to slidli, A 
Vhi-nia Jestingl.> claims to bo four times as good as an emperor, who is only d^inid'shah or 
qxvdvior slid k. 

moneylender starting in life borrows a few rupees in the town, buys small supplies 
of clarified butter oil and molasses and stocks his shop. The villagers, having no 
money, barter small quantities of their grain or cotton for as much oil as will kcej) their 
evening lamp burning for an hour, or for little supplies of groceries. They are unaj^are 
of the market-value of their raw lu'oduce, and are satisfied that they have made a 
bargain if the shopkeeper, with a politic show of liheralitj^ tlirows in a little more of 
the article he is selling, under the name of a hoiius. When he has gathered enough raw 
ju-odiice, the trader carries it to the town, sells it, and returning to the village resumes 
xvoi’k on a larger seale. If a villager has lost a bullock the, trader offers him money to 
buy a new one. If another has a child to marry or has to give a funeral feast the 
trader supplies Clailfied butter molasses and cdoth, charging for them twice their value. 
After a time the moneylender tells his customer that he mu’st draw' up a bond showim^ 
liow the account stands. The paper is prepared, the cultivator scrawling beneath it hS 
■ mark, a rude plough. When the crop is reaped and the Government share is paid, 
the creditor exerts himself to carry off all that remains. The debtor, with much 
entreaty, gets enough to live for a short time, and on account of the remainder is 
credited wuth whatever the shopkeeper is pleased to allow him. (Rds Mdla, II, 248.) 
Mr, Forbes wrote this in a.d. 3855. During' the last forty years, especially near the 
railway, circumstances have changed, but the description is still (a.d. 1835) true in many 
outlying parts of GujarJit, • ' 
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in tlie hands of the same family. The poorer members of this elass^ 
with their capital invested in advances to the cultivators of the village^ 
pass tlieir whole time in recovering outstandings. The richer traders^ 
anxious to rise in the social scale^ buy houses in a neighbouring 
towi\ and there spend greater part of the year. At two seasons of 
the year they, visit the village and open their shops^ during the rainy 
months wdien the * poor come for advances of grain, and at harvest 
time when they go to recover their dues. Men of this class seldom 
open shops in towns. The sons of village shopkeepers succeed their 
fathers. If there are several sons and the family is poor, the younger 
brothers sometimes try to start business in a fresh village. In small 
towns bankers and moneylenders generally do business in their houses. 
In most large towns they have two houses, a dwelling and a place of 
business not far from the dwelling. Their dwellings are of one or two 
stories high, of brick sometimes embellished by richly carved wooden 
fronts. Within, as a rule, they are plain. The public rooms are hare 
except a few lamps hung from the ceiling and a row of cushions and 
pillows ranged along the walls. When several brothers share the same 
house, though separate sets of rooms are generally allotted to each 
family, the whole household spend their time and take tlieir meals 
together. The front room on the second floor called vahlidr is set 
apart for business. On either side of the room is a row of wooden 
desks about two feet high and two feet broad and between the desks 
and the wall is a row of cushions. ^ These side-cushions are for the 
clerks. Larger and fuller cushions, stretched either in the centre or 
across the end of the room, are kept for the head of the establishment 
and his assistant or confidential clerk, the mimm. If the banker has 
brothers or ‘sons they help him *to manage the business, and, when in 
the office, share the place of honour. If the head of the firm dies, his 
eldest sou or some other qualified member of the family is chosen to 
fill his place. The household generally remains undivided. Each* 
member is allowed to spend a certain sum from the common stock. 
From this allowance he meets his ordinary family expenses. Marriage 
or funeral charges are met from the general funds or from a special 
sum advanced .by the rest of the family. If any member of the family 
wishes to trade on his own account an advance may be made to him as 
to any other borrower. 

The office opens about seven in the morning when the clerks are 
expected to be in their places. Work goes on till noon when, with 
one or two exceptions, the clerks return to their homes to dine and rest. 
"Work again begins about three and .goes on from three* till dark and 
not uncommonly as late as eight. In a large banking house the 
establishment consists of beginners sMkdu chhohards^ clerks gnmdsim^ 
a keykeoper killiddr^ a coin-tester shroffs one or two agents munims 
in charge of branch establishments, and Ijhe confidential clerk at 
head-quarters wffio also is called mumm* Except Marwdri V4nids, 
who have men of their own caste, bankers and traders almost always 
employ Gujardt Vdni^s and Shr^vaks. A few Brahmans and Parsis 
are also engaged. 

The apprentices, who are generally sons or relations of some of the 
clerks, begin work about twelve. Some of these boys can read and 
write, others have had no education. ^ Those who have learnt the .use 
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of tlie tables are able at once to help in the simpler parts of a elerk^s 
. .work* Those who have not been taught -begin to learn to read and 
write. At first their chief duty is to make themselves useful in the 
office^ bringing the banker his tobacco-pipe, preparing betelniit and 
leaves, taking orders to the market, fetching vegetables, and spending- 
part of their time in the bankers house amusing his. children. They 
are paid from Us. 2 to Rs. 3 a month out of sukkcudi literally sweet- 
meats, or douceurs amount^ allow:ed by constituents for the good of 
the banker^s establishment. After four or five years an apprentice is 
generally promoted to be a clerk or g%m6sta and a few of the cleverer 
clerks rise to be agents or partners. 

About two hundred years ago Ovihgfcon noticed ^ that the Vania 
hj the strength of- his brain will sum his accounts with equal exactness 
and quicker despatch than the readiest arithmetician with his pen.' ^ 
This is no less true of the V^nia clerk of the present day, whose chief 
business during the term of his apprenticeship is to cultivate his 
powers of mental calculation. With this object the Ydnia boy commits 
to memory a number of very elaborate tables. These tables, of which 
there are no fewer than twenty, contain among others two sets for 
whole numbers, one table for units up to ten multiplied as high as 
forty times; the other for numbers from eleven to twenty multiplied 
from eleven to twenty times. There are also fractional tables giving 
the -results of multiplying i, |, li, 2^, and 3-|, into units 
from, one to one hundred ; interest-tables showing, at the monthly 
rate of one per cent on sums of from Re. 1 to Es. 1000, the amount 
due for each quarter of a month ; tables of the squares of all numbers 
from one to one hundred, and Ur set of technical rules for finding the 
price of a part from the price of the whole. The clerk has also to 
leaim the bargain words in common use among traders. In bargains 
the following \vords are used instead of the ordinary . numerals : a 
^quarter is called shali^ a half ml, three-quarters paMms, one /cel, 
two athdn'u,th.mQ four five mul, six cliheli, seven shamar, 

mdng,jimQjanash,iQn‘m%ga^ In mental calculations the clerk 
uses cents or doMds, converting them into annas and quarter-annas 
by the help of tables he has committed to memory. 

A clerk or gmndsta draws about Rs. 6 a month, rising by yearly 
additions to Rs. 20 ; this is not paid regularly, but whenever the clerk 
is in want of money. The clerks are either in charge of correspondence 
or of account-books. A correspondence clerk writes letters, prepares 
bills of exchange, or attends the civil court. The account-book clerk 
writes up the different books submitting them for" examination either 
to the head clerk or munim or to the banker. After some years the 
clerk is generally promoted to be treasurer or hilUddr^his monthly pay. 
rising to Es. 25. The treasurer sits in a room by himself. This room 
which is called MU, is furnished with, a strong wooden box or an iron 
safe, with as much money as is likely to be vranted for the day. In 
the evening the balance is counted by the banker or confidential clerk 
and replaced in the safe. When any large sums are received they are 


1 Ovington's Voyage to Surat (A.n, 1689), 279. So also Tavernier (A.n. 1651) in 
Harris, II, S77# 
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taken to the banker^s house and placed in the treasury^ which . is 
generally a strong cellar. The treasurer is not responsible for bad 
nioney. This is the duty%£ the tester or shroff. When not engaged 
on their special duties^ the treasurer and- tester help the clerks. The 
treasurer is generally promoted to be agent or riumrij who, besides a 
monthly salary from’ Es. 20 to Es, 75 is allowed to engage in private 
trade. The position of most trust and respect in the establishment is 
held by the managerj who also is called mmim. The manager is 
generally a man well irp in years^ who prefers a position at head- 
quarters to the greater worry of a branch establishment. The manager 
seldom attends the office before three in the afternoon. He sits near 
the banker in tire seat of honour at the head of the room^ and besides 
arranging the terms of large transactions and discussing them with 
his master, he examines the books and sees that the clerks do their 
work properly. 

The banker generally comes to the office in tlie afternoon and 
discusses, business with the manager, Eormerly bankers were expert 
bookkeepers and * themselves examined and cheeked the accounts. Of 
'late several of them have learned English instead of studying book- 
keeping, and are in great measure forced to trust their manager. 
Especially when the baiiker is a Vania the relations between the 
master, and his confidential clerk are extremely intimate. In all 
important family matters the confidential clerk is consulted, and an 
equally close intimacy prevails between the female members of the 
families. Except in questions connected with dowry and marriage 
settlements the female members of the banker^s family are seldom 
consulted. Instances occur in which widows of bankers .carry on their 
^husband^s business with the help of a manager or nmnim. . Bat such ' 
cases are rare, and. as a woman cannot attend the office or publicly 
transact business^ a widow can exercise little real control over the 
management of her affairs. 

Though their regular, pay is seldom more than Es. 840 a year, the 
members of, a bankeris establishment enjoy certain advantages. The 
clerks have much leisure. There is no .weekly rest^ but besides the 
sacred month of Bhrdccm (July- August), wh^n little business goes oii, 
there are not less than sixty religious holidays. At any time also, 
though perhaps with a little grumbling on the master’s part, a clerk 
may go on leave for two or three days. Again there are close social 
relations between the head of the establishment and his clerks. The 
head of the firm attends marriage; birth, death, and other feasts given 
^by his clerks and often helps to meet their cost. Musalmdn and- 
Phr si employers are proverbially liberal, presenting their servants with 
sums varying from Es. 25 toEs. 200 and even a Vdiiia will give a 
trusted clerk as much as Es. 100. In addition to gifts, advances of 
Es. 100 orEs. 200 arc often made, the amount being recovered by 
degrees from the clerk^s pay. If a servant dies leaving a family of 
young children, the master will commonly spend as much a^ Es. 200 
on caste entertainments, and will taka one of the .boys into his office. 
Marriage and other ceremonies in the banker’s family are also occasions 
for liberality. The clerks are .feasted and according to their position, 
in the office get from Es. 5 to Es. 100 if their master is a Vania, and ^ 
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from. Es. IG to Es. 200 if he is aP^rd or Musalman. Some days before 
the marriage the clerks pay theij.' respects to their master and apply a 
red mark or cIicimUo to his forehead or to file brow of the bride or 
bridegroom^ and at the same time present from Ee. 1 to Rs. 10, This 
between eq.uals is a reciprocal gift, but in the case of clerks the bankc;r 
returns each a larger sum than he has- presented. On the occasion of 
a birth, especially the birth of an heir to an elderly man, the dependants 
receive little less than at a marriage. 


Bankers and merchants spend Divdli, the four last days of the ! 
Gujardt Hindu year, which fall sometimes in October sometimes " 
in November, in settling their affairs. . The aeeonnts are drawn up 
ready to be signed by the different persons who have dealings .with 
the bankers. Among the better class of bankers, when the ■ 
signatures have been received and the accounts settled and adjusted, 
the. books arc carefully preserved. While the old accounts are being 
balanced, a set of new books has been bought, and after four o-’clock in 
the afternoon of the last day of the year, Brahman priests are asked to 
the office where the banker, the clerks, and many of his friends meet to 
worship the books. This ceremony is called book-worship or vahi-ptijaiu 
The new books are piled on a wooden stool generally in front of 
Lakshmi the goddess of wealth, lighted lamps are placed round them, 
and flowers are strewn on the books. The priest repeats a prajmr for;' 
the favour of the goddess on the next year's business, and, dipping his- 
finger in saffron or makes round marks on tlie first page of each 

book. After about half an hour the worship ends by writing on the 
wall of the room the words S'H Ganeshdijavamak^ Lakshmimatdm 
mad at, Bhancldr hharpur ^ Salutation to the Great Ganesh ^ and ‘ Mother 
* Lakshmi help us, overflow our treasure chests/ Presents are distri- 
buted to Brahmans, .and gifts made to relations dependants brokers 
and friends. 

This ceremony of book-worship is almost entirely confined to! 
townspeople. The village shopkeeper or moneylender seldom practises 
■it. Among townspeople the observance is common among artisans and ^ 
shopkeepers as well as among bankers and traders. Nor do tiindus . 
alone keep, the festival. Parsi and even Boliora merchants get tlieir t I 
books worshipped through their Hindu munims or, clerks under instruc- * 
tions from a Brahman priest, and for luck allow the words S'ri‘ 

* GanesJidyanamaJi to be written at the beginning of their books and on 
the walls of their office. Parsi merchants take part in the ceromoniei"- 
and allow the Brahman to red-mark their foreheads. But Bohords take [ 

BO part, and, when the Hindu ceremony is over, carry their books to \ 
their high-priest, the Mulla Sdheb, who Avrites an Arabic inscription, 
and is given a present. 

The account-books which are aboxit two feet long and' six inches 
broad are covered with flexible red leather. Two inches from .the 
back the plages are encircled by a band of leather and laced together by ’ 

. a strong cord drawn thi’ongh the leather band and piercing the pages. ' 

In maMijg these books two precautions are taken to guard against the ; 
leaves being tampered with, the pages are left uncut on one side of the ,, 
margin ’ above the leather band, and the pages are arranged in sets or f 
so that one leaf caniiot be removed without considerable risk. ■ 
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The paper in these books is made ehiefly in AhmeddbM and Surat by 
Musalman paper-makers or hdgdis, . The pages are without headings 
or columns, divisions being marked by vertical plaits made at the time 
of binding the book. The centre fold divides^the page into the receipt 
and the p,ayment or udhar sides, and several smaller creases 
mf*^rk spaces for the date and the main-heads sub-heads and*other details. 

As a rule merchants keep their books in rupees^ quarter-rupees, and 
cents or dokdds. In entering fracthnal x>arts of a rupee the fraction is 
shown by a perpendicular stroke preceded by a dot. Thus a qilhrter 
of a rupee is written oi, two-quarters ou, and three-quarters oia. 
When the amount consists of whole rupees and fractions the upright' 
fraction stroke is placed after therupee figure, thus Es.^^i stands for Ks,6 
annas 4 ; cents or dohdtU are shown either in hguresupto 25, or converted 
into annas at the rate of cents to One anna. According to the system 
of writing cents in figures np to 25, Ks: 16 annas 14 would be thus 
shown t^ll, thatis 16 rupees plus oUl or | of a .rupee that is 

• 12 annas plus 12 cents and ou or J cent, that is 12^ cents, equal 
to 2 annas* or a total of 14 annas. • If the 12| cents were written as 
annas the entry would stnnd l^lll that is as before, 16 rupees plus 
oiii or 12 annas plus =: or two annas, each anna or b j cents being 
represented by a iiprizontal stroke. Again, if quarters of an anna have 
to be shown,, for each quarter a perpendicular stroke follows the horizontal 
anna stroke. Thus Es. 16-14-3 would be entered that is 16 

rupees plus ©iii or 12 annas, plus or 2 annas; plus oi S pies. 

A large banker generally keeps six account-books. A cash-book or 
toj-mely a bill-register or liundmi-^nondli^ a journal or ‘dvarOy. a ledger 
or hhdta^vahi^ an acknowledgment-book or sdmddaskat^ and an 
interest-book or mydyvalii. The cash-book or contains daily 

transactions of cash received and cash paid with opening and closing 
balatreest Prom this book items are transferred to several accounts 
. in the ledger and its ledger page is marked opposite each entry. The 
bill-register or Jim shows- all bills of exchange issued and 
discharged. The bills oE exchange which are either payable at sight’ 
or af ter a . eertain interval are of three kinds. The first dlianijog^ 
literally to the holder, is made payable by the drawer to the payee 
dhani or his order ; the second shdhjog^^ literally to a responsible party, 
is payable to 2 i>ixY lend fide holder* of the bill. * This payee is a person of 
respectability, and as the drawee pays on the strength of his position, 
it has ’been decided that if the bill is stolen’ or proves a forgery,' the 
drawee can recover from the actual* payee. The payee of the hnndi is 
'•bound to produce the person from whom he got his A mdi md to 
show that he is a shah or responsible person in order to avoid his own 
liability. The third variety of bill, is called nishdjog literally by^ 
description. In this form of bill an account of the appearance of the 
person to whom themone/is payable^s given in the body of the 
MIL In the acknowledgment-book or sarndddskat^ each client has a 
separate page and an entry is generally lOadp when the transaction 
takes place. In dealing with ; i£e. di&es moneylenders ar#* 

careful to obtain the borrowers^ signat£i:6 to e^li entry. In ordinary 
-cases it is considered suiEcient to get "the signature of the person 
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inteirested at the end of the year. The jotirnal or dvaw includes a 
daily statement of all traosactidns including transfer and adjustment 
entries/ .As a rule it is. not posted every day; • The ledger or 
hhdta-valii contains an‘ abstract of all the entries in the journal dvro 
and cash-book arranged according to date under the names of 

persons to whom they apply. 'Jhe ledger is provided with - an 
alphaSetical index. The interest-book or vi^dj-vahi contains statements 
of- interest due. The interest-book is prepared from the ledger page . 
ef each individual account. Bankers and moneylenders make up the 
interest account at the close. of the mercantile year. In each account 
.the outstanding balance and the interest due are treated as the opening 
balance on which interest for the coming year is to run. The following 
are the special features of the method of calculating interest used by native 
bankers. The first peeaharity bf the native system is that it is not 
necessary to make calculations in respect of each item, of the account. 
If a banker receives a deposit . of, Rs.* 10 00 on the first day of the year 
and Rs, 400 are withdrawn at the end of the second month, Rs. 200 at 
the. end of the fpnrth month, Rs. 150 at the end of the sixth^month, and. 
Rs. 250' at the end of "the ninth month, the native banker does not 
calculate interest on the Rs. 1000 on one side and the, interest on the 
withdrawal items on the other, -hut calculates interest on the parts of 
Rs. 1000 as they are withdrawn. Thus the amount of Rs. 1600 
having been withdrawn by parts he calculates interest on *Es. 400 for 
two months, on Rs. 200 for four months, on Rs. 150 for six months, and 
on Rs. 250’ for nine months.. He calculates his interest on. a particular 
•' item by reference to the entries which discharge the liability represented 
by that item. This method •makes some saving in the number of 
calculations and under it the items for multiplication would he much 
smaller than under the ordinary system. This being the native banker^s 
principle of calculation the first thing he does is to note how' each item 
has been discharged and to arrange the items accordingly in the interest- 
book. The following arc two accounts one tS,keh from the ledger the 
other from the incerest-book which will illustrate the principle qn 
which the banker makes his entries aiid calculations : 

* ** Ledger Acconht foj* the JBindu TeA>r 1951 .{a. I>, 1894-95), 


.Recbipts Jamd , 


Patmbkts Udhdr, 


Es. 

460 

Mdgsar sud 4th, Saturday (1st 

Es. 

3196 

600 

December 1894), 

Po'sh sud Ist, Friday (28th Pec- 

1526 

2854 

ember 2894) * - ' 

Chaifra awd 1st, Wednesday 

960 

1600 

(27th March! 896).^ 

Asdd sud 4th, Wednesday (26th 

1234 

960 

. June 1895). 

• Shravan vad 14th,, M<mday 

680 

800 

(19th August 1895)* 

A so sud 6th, Tuesday (24th 

535 


September 1896). 


7164 , 


8u20 


.Edrtik sud, 1st, Monday (29th 
October 1894^. 

i JethsudS,t\if Friday (1st June 
1895.). 

Asdd vad 9th, Tuesday (16th 
■ July 1895).* 

Shrdvan md Bth, Monday (29th 
July 1895). 

'Bhddarm vad 11th, Saturday 
(14th. September 1896).' 

A’m vad 3rd, Sunday (6th 
October 1896), 
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below : *; 
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Rs, 450 Mdgsar sud 4th, 

. Saturday. 

,, 600 Posh ,l8t, 

E'riday. 

2854 Chaitra svd 1st, 
Wedijesday. 

“ Es. 2246 Ms. 0 days 0, 
!l7i 5 » .608 Ms. 2 days 6. 


Es. %1% KdrtiJc sud 1st, 
Monday. 

Es. 460 M. 1 days 3. 

„ 600 Ms, 2 days 0. 
„ 2246 Ms. 4| days 14. 


Rs. 1625 Jeth sud 8th, 
Friday, 

Rs. 608 M, 0 days 6. 
,, 817 M. ^ days 11. 


Rs*1600 A'shdd swi. 4th, 

■ Wednesday^ 

” Rs. 917 M.' 0 days 0. 
465i 683 M, i days -5. 


L 95Q A'shdd vad 9th, 
.Tuesday. 

Rs. 683 Mi 0 days 0. 
„ 267 M. 1 days 4. 


Rs, 960 Shrdvm vad 14tli, 
Monday. 

* Rs. 267 M. 0 days 0. 
° 693 M. 0 days 0, 


Rs* 1234 8th, 

Monday. 

Rs. 693* M. I days 6. 
„ 541 Ms. H days 13. 


Rs, 680 JBha'darva vad 
nth, Saturday. 
Rs. 259 M. 0 days 10. 
„ 321 M. l days6. 


Rs. 321 Balance A' so vad 
30th, Friday. 


so vad 3rd 
Sunday, 

M. 0 days 13, 


16,9471 
1772J deduct. 

I4,i75i. 


Es. 866 0 0 Debit balance capital 
•due on Kdrtih ‘sud 
Jst, 1952*. 

„ 63 2 6 Interest onl4,175iCfi'ar) 

at 6 ’annas per^ cent 
Iter month'. 

Total Es, 909-2«6. 
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hnf +11? tMrditem of Ps. 2854' being larger' than tbe balance, out of 
■ dso enter«l <» ,sub-.atry ot to edit «>*y f bol ^ tow^w 



if 


I 


by three items of Rs/ 45 d EsTsOO and Rs 2246 ont of 

then interest is ealenUted on Rs 450 Rs. ^h/three items 

Rs; 2854 from the date of the entry of Rs. 6196 till the three items 

of Rs.450 Rs. 500 and Rs. 2854 dlt^S 

Tf^nres^nt tlie correct inteTest ofi th^ item o£ Rs. 319y^t , , 

Scharge. The client being responsible to the banker for t^^^^ 

. on these items the interest thereon is entered on side :: 

receipt o£ Rs 2B54 the banker becomes a debtor ohbs client and tbe . 

bankL is liable to his client for interest Jf^rtherE 

Rs. 2854-2246 ='608 till a larger item is paid to the ™eieto e 

608 is entered as a sub-entry of Rs. 2854 and the interest on Rs 608 
is entered on the credit side. Now the a^a. \ 

debt of Rs. 60S by the payment of ^ lo25, f ^3 I \ 

<mVentrv o£ Rs. 1525 and the . balance of Rs. 917 appears as a 

snb-en4 it for tbe ^nl^ion of 

debit side h calculated on this sub-entry ; but this debt ot tbe eiieni 

* JSsSaW by the receipt of Rs. 1600 by the han^^^^ and . therefore ^ 

Rs 917 afe transferred on the Credit side as a sub-entry under the item 
of Rs. 1600 and the-balance out of this loOO appeavs as a fnrthei sub- 
entry under it for the purpose of calculating interest. _ In this ^nner 
the banker goes on entering the items of the transactwns and 
the diseharo-e of each item by sub-entries. After having arranged he - 
items as above in the interest-book the banker then proceeds to a 

calculation of the months and days in respect of which interest is to h 
allowed on the entries and sub-e-ntnes and these are enteied in the 
interest-book against the item or snb-item on its right ‘in reference to 
hhe nartv who becomes liable for the interest. . 1 . . , 

The native banker’s way of calculating time for interest is remark- 
• able. It bas the recommendation .of both simplicity and esaetness. In 
accounts between bankers and bankers or where the banker is the 
depositary the interest is calculated on every month of th.rl^y days. Even 
though a sum may remain with a banker for a whole .Hindu 

year the banker does not allow interest for twelve months but only for 
eleven months anda half andninedays, the ordinary Hindu year consist- 
inff of 354 days.. Whether a month be of twenty-eght days twenty^ 
nine days or thirty days, the interest according to the banker s custom 
Vouidbe upon a month of thirty days. -The entry of each transac- 
tion in the banker’s ledger and interest book gives its Hi^u month 
the day of the fortnight, the description of the fortm^ht whether light 
or darl and the day of the week. Now as four weeks have twenty- 
eisflit days and a banker’s month consists o£ thirty days, the banker 
adds two to the days of the week for the pmpose of amving at a 
corresponding day of the following month ; and he goes on adding two 
■ days to the week for every month and one'day £)r every hiR a month. 
Thus ia caldulatin^ toe frone^ Kartik Sud Ist Monday to Magsar bud 
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. 4th Saturday-^ the exact month would end two days after Monday that is 
on Wednesday and the banker therefore calculates the odd days from 
Thursday and taking Thursday Friday and Saturday, finds the period 
iso be one nionth and three days. Prom Kdrtik Snd 1st Monday 
^0 Chaitar Sud 1st Wednesday it is five ordinary months; but these 
' fieing ordinary months less than the banker^s, the banker first puts down 
, months and then multiplies 4.| by two, ’which gives 9 ; but nine being 
'more than the number of days in the week he subtracts 7 which leaves , 
two, and he calculates two days from Monday which brings him to 
iWednesday. He therefore commences to count from Thursday and the 
term beii^ more Him one week, he calculates up to the Wednesday of 
f the second ^veek which gives him fourteen days. Thus the period from 
; ’Kdrtik Sud 1st Monday to Chaitar Sud 1st Wednesday is four and a 
. ' half months and fourteen days. From Kd^rtik Sud 1st Monday to Posh 
Sud 1st Friday being two ordinary months, he counts four (that is 
2 X 2) days from Monday, which brings him to Friday ; hut as Friday is ^ 

* the day of the week of Posh Sud 1st, from Kartik 1st Monday to Posh * 

* . Sud 1st Friday is exactly two months of thirty days each. From Chaitar 

Sud 1st Wednesday to J eth Sud 8 th Friday being more than two months, 
he counts four days from Wednesday which brings him to Sunday and 
he counts from Monday to -the Friday following which gives him five 
■ ;days ; therefore the period between these days would be two months 
. and -five days. * . . 

After having made his entries in the interest book of the numbers of 
months and days for which interest is to be calculated in reference 
to the different items, he proceeds with his calculation of interest, 
^his is done by a multiplication of the period in months by the amount 
//in each case. For integral or fractional months up to 3| he has Ais 
tables ; but when the fraction is greater than 3|, he multiplies by the 
. integral number and by ^ by his table and adds up the two products. In 
' reference to days of which the figure \yould in no case exceed fourteen 
‘ ' as half months are entered as fractions of the month, the number of 
, \ days is multiplied by the amount and this is divided by 30 by 
means of a table also, and this quotient is added to the product of 
the months and the amount. Thus in the interest account shown above, 

, 511 is a subrentry of 1234 and the calculation in respect of that item 

•is to be made for 1| month and thirteen days, the banker arriving at the 
result as below. ’He first multiplies 541 by li : 

, „ . - 5Xl|=:7i ■ 

Therefore 500 X 1 5 = 750 and 

‘ Then 541X13= 7033: 4lxl|=61i 

I- This divided by 30= 234^ nearly- 

^ 8111+2341=1046 . * 8111 

This product of time calculated by months and amount is galled 
safj and the mrs of the different items and sub-items are entered 
to their left on the same side of the acoount,* a nought (0) being 
placed against the corresponding item on the opposite side to show 
■ (that interest has been calculated. After the mrs in respect of the 
^Vfarious items and sub-items are calculated and entered, those on 
: lach side of the account are added up ; and the difference between them 
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is entered on the sid*e on wllicb there is the greater total. This difference 
is the interest in cents on the transactions of the year caleulatal at 
one per cent a month. This amount is then multiplied by the fraction ’ 
which represents the rate of interest in rupees for each month. Thus if 
tlie’rate is of 8 annas, it is multiplied by J- ; if 4 annas, it is multiplied 
by if 6 annas it is multiplied by and the product multiplied by 
and so ‘on. The product is then divided by one hundred and the result 
represents the interest on the whole account for the twelve months ; 
and it is carried forward into the ledger. 

. Bankers who are also merchants, in addition to 'the six account 
books mentioned above, keep separate registers or nondhs for each of 
the different classes of transactions in which they engage. ^ Tims there 
is a goods-register mcilni nondh^ an insurance-register vimcUii noridh, 
and a eustoms^register satmini nondli. These registers are written 
every day, and from them and other sources the journal or dvaro is 
posted at the bookkeeper's convenience. 

A town Vania rises between five and six, bathes and spends from 
a quarter of an hour to half an hour in worshipping his household gods-. 
Then if he is a sho]}keeper he goes to his shop.'^ If he is old, in 
independent circumstances, or religious minded, he goes to a temple. 
If a clerk he goes to his master^s office, and if a Government 
servant to a market to fetch vegetables. If he is in Government 
service he takes his morning meal between ten and eleven ; 
otherwise he dines at noon. If he is welkto-do and is his own 
master he takes a midday nap and goes back to business about three. 
He returns home late in the evening, sups, talks with the members 
of his family, helps the boys in learning their tables, or listens to the 
Malx^bhdrat or the R^mayan epics. He goes to sleep between nine 
and eleven. Except that he moves about less and* is more constant in 
his shop^ the village Vdnia spends his time very much in the. same way 
as a town Vfcinia. 

In villages and towns a Vdnia woman rises about six or at. four 
on every second or third day when corn 1ms to be . ground. She 
sweeps the house, draws water from a neighbouring well or stream, 
and scours the cooking and drinldng vessels'. Then she bathes and 
worships the household gods and makes ready what is wanted for 
the morning meal. About noon she cooks .the .dinner and takes her 
meals after the men of the femily have finished. She then cowclungs 
the kitchen, cleans the pots, and fetches water, looks after the\ 
children, sifts grain, or does needle- work. In the afternoon she visits 
neighbours and friends or sits in the house. After dark she makes 
supper ready, talks for a time, and goes to bed about nine. Of late 
years in cities the em|)loyment of servants has greatly lessened the 
household nvork of the women, of rich families. Beyond ’cooking 
and supervising the household they have no special duties. "^They spend 
the greater part of the naornings in worshipping the gods or visiting 
temples and the afternoon in indoor games, talking, and singing. 


1 Before tlio day’s business begins a religions shopkeeper washes the threshold and 
rnhs it . with turmeric or redpowder and strews’ it with dowers. Before sitting down 
to transact business,, he hows to, Ms seat, Ms cash-box, and the scale balance. He 
avoids beginning the day by bargaining with a quarrelsome customer. 
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Vcinids are very religions^ attacliing special importance to omens 
and often eonsulting astrologers. Of late a few have joined the 
Svaminarayan sect^ and all respect Brahmans and Brahmanieal gods. 
But as a c]«ass Gujarat Vani^i^s are staunch adherents of the 
Vailabhachdrya sect to whioh they are said to have .been converted 
about four hundred years ago. To the Maharajas or religious heads 
of their sect the Vanias sliow extreme respect and honour. Instead 
of the saered-thread both men and women wear a basil thread kantM 
necklace round the neck* They worship daily at the Vallabh^charya 
temples and in their honses. In south Gujarat each house has either 
a separate god-room or a portion of the house is set apart for the 
household gods. They mark their brows with two upright lines of 
redpowcler hmku, rub their eyelids and foreheads with the yellow dust 
which is found near Gokul and Mathura, and imprint a seal dipped in 
sandal-dust between the sectarian lines and on the temples neck and 
arms. ^Fhe Vdnias employ Brahmans in all religious ceremonies. As 
a rule the priest belongs to the subdivision of Brdhmans to which the 
Vania subdivision corresponds. A Modh Vania generally has a 
Modli Brahman as his family priest and a Shrimali Vania a Shrimali 
Brdhman. Besides presents of money and grain on all eeroinonial 
occasions the priest gets daily doles oi: grain. Of late with the 
spread of education the influence of the Mahdraj is has been slowly 
declining. 

A Vdnia woman generally goes to her father^s house for her confine- 
ment. On the birth of a child the family astrologer is asked to note 
the time and the news is sent to the child^s father and his relations. 
The father and his relations go to see the child and give it^ money. 
The mother^s father adds something to the gift and returns ifc. For 
ten days after the birth the husband^s people and friends and relations 
of the mother daily' send clarified butter molasses aud^ spices. On 
the sixth day the Ghhatki Piijan or sixth-day worship is performed. 
In the evenings on a footstool near the mother’s bed are laid a piece of 
paper, an inkstand^ a reed-pen, redpowder, rice, flowers, six coppers, a 
lamp burning with clarified butter, a piece of a man’s coat^ molasses, 
and cocoa-kernel. These things are taken away on the following 
morning. On the morning of the tenth day the mother bathes, but 
continues to be considered impure for thirty days more. On the 
twelfth day the bdrcui halians twelve saereds are worshipped. Twelve 
small heaps of rice are laid on a footstool, and near them twelve 
betelnuts twelve betel-leaves and twelve copper coins. Eedpowder or 
hanku and flowers are dropped over them, and all are given to the 
family-priest. The mother worships the well, the door-post, and the 
house privy or kML Generally on the twelfth day, but sometimes 
on some other suitable day, the child is. named by the father^s sister 
who receives' a robe sari worth about Rs, 4* In the third month after 
the, birth, the mother is sent to her hnsl)and-’'s house with a child^s cap, 
petticoat, cradle, a silver anklet ]call% and a girdle kandoro. 

Children are betrothed sometimes immediately before and sometimes 
many years before marriage. Generally the parents of the bo^r and 
sometimes the parents of the girl make the offer of betrothal. If the 
other parents approve, the horoscopes of the hoy and the girl are compared 
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and, if the comparison is favourable, betrothal takes place. To complete 
the contract the girTs father on a lucky day pays Re. 1 to the caste 
fund. After tliis present has been made, the betrothal is inmost cases 
not broken except -when either of the contracting parties is found to be 
incurably diseased. In ordinary cases, after the present has been made 
to the caste fund, the boy^s father accompanied by four relations goes 
to the girFs father and gives him Rs. 2 or 3 and the girl’s father 
presents the boy^s relations with cocoanuts and coppers. Then the 
boy and the girl are in turn asked to the father-in-law^s house and get 
a money present varying from Es. 5 to Es. 10 according to the means 
of the giver. On the occasion of their first visit to the girks house, 
the boy^s parents also get from the girFs parents a money laresent 
aecor^ng to the means of the girFs parents. Every year on Divdli 
Oetober-November, Soli February- March, Balev August, and 
Dasam October, from the time of betrothal to the time of marriage, 
the girl gets new clothes and the boy a money present from their 
parents-in-law. Besides this, every year in A' shad or July, when the 
girl observes a five days^ fast dry and fresh fruit are sent to her by 
the boy^s parents. In the first year after betrothal these presents are 
carried by the bojFs female relations, the mother and sisters receiving a 
present of silver and the other women of copper coins. 

Girls are married when they are seven nine or eleven years old. 
Among Kapol Vanias some girls remain unmarried till they are fourteen 
or sixteen. The fixing of the marriage-day which must fall between the 
eleventh of Kartak snd (Oetober-November) and the eleventh of 
A! shad sud (June-July) rests with the girFs parents. Some days 
before the marriage the girFs father calls friends and relations and 
an astrologer who fixes a lucky day for the ceremony and is presented 
with husked rice and a rupee. The marriage-day is written on a roll 
of paper which is sent by the girFs family-priest to the boy^s father 
who feasts the priest and gives him a handsome present. Three or five 
days before the marriage, at both houses Ganpati is worshipped, the 
family-deity is installed, and a booth man dr a is erected. At each of 
the houses the mandva--msikmg ceremony is performed. A hole about 
six inches deep is dug in a corner of the booth. The parents of the 
boy and of the girl with friends and relations sit near the hole and 
throw into it redpowder milk curds betelnuts and a copper coin. A 
IcMcMa Prosopis spieigera log about a foot long is dressed by a 
carpenter and while music is played it is set up in the hole. The 
women of the boy^s and of the girFs families go separately to a pottery’s 
house with music, throw sandal-dust and fiowers on the potter’s wheel, 
and bring home earthen pots to be used in the marriage ceremonies. 
The bride and bridegroom each at their houses are then rubbed with 
turmeric and are given sweetmeats by friends and relations. The 
rubbing of the mixture is repeated till the marriage-day, and women- 
relations sing songs in the mornings and^'evenings. One or two clays 
before the marriage-day a ceremony in honour of ancestors and to 
propitiate the planets, is performed at the house of the bride and 
bridegfoom# 

On the' marriage-day at the bride^s house a space generally in front 
of the entrance door of house, about four feet scpiare, is enclosed 
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by four bamboo x^osts one at each of the four corners. At each of the 
four corners three bamboos are set in the ground leaving between 
them a space of about eight inches and round the three bamboos a red 
string is tied4 In the space between the three bamboos seven plain 
empty earthen pots are xhled, the largest at the foot the smallest at 
the top. Ill the square, between the four piles of pots, which is called 
the chorij the bride and bridegroom sit and the marriage ceremonies 
are xierformed. On the marriage-day the brother of the bidders mother 
and the brother of the bridegroom^s mother bring jiresents to the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by musicians. The brother of 
the boy's mother gives the boy a pair of embroidered shoes, a 
eoeoanut, a garland of flowers, and a waisteloth ; the brother of the 
giiTs mother gives the girl a robe^ a white satin^ bodice, ivory bracelets 
plated with gold, a gold necklace^ a pearl nosering, silver anklets, and 
silver toe and finger rings. After the presents have been made the 
female relations of the bride go to the bridegroom^s house, taking with 
them seven wheat cakes, a leaf-pot full of sugar, brass cups containing 
milk and curds, a pair of wooden sandals, and a silk and a cotton waist- 
cloth. The mother of the bride offers these presents to the bridegroom 
who eats a jiiece of one of the wheat cakes and the bidders jiarty return 
to the bride’s house. The bride is bathed at her house and the 
bridegroom at his house by four nnwidowed women. They are dressed 
in the clothes and ornaments presented by their mother^s brother and 
worship the family-deity. Then his mother^s brother sets the 
bridegroom on a horse, the bridegroom holding seven leaves seven 
betelnuts a eoeoanut and a rupee in his hollow hands. To ward off 
the influence of the evil eye the sister of the bridegroom waves a pot 
of water over his head and pours it on the ground. The procession then 
starts between six and nine in the evening with music, the men walking 
in front of the bridegroom and the women behind singing songs, and the 
mother of the bridegroom holding a flaming lamp fed with clarified 
butter. At the binders house, where in some cases the spiritual head 
or Mah^rdja has been invited to bring the blessing of his presence, the 
j)roeession sto]>s, the bridegroom alights from his horse, and stands on 
a wooden stool just outside of the doorway. Here he is met by the 
hride^s mother who makes a red mark on his brow, pulls his nose, and 
shows the bridegroom a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning 
stick, and an arrow. A hall of cowdung ashes is then thrown towards 
each of the four quarters of heaven. Two small earthen pots full of curds 
are held mouth to month, waved seven times round the bridegroom’s body, 
and set on the ground. The bridegroom puts his right foot on the pots, 
breaks them to pieces, and enters the marriage hall mandva. He is 
then led to the square chori where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with 
the help of the family-priests, worships Ganpati. The parents of the 
bride then wash the bridegroom^s great toes with milk curds honey 
sugar and clarified butter. After the worship is over, the bride, dressed 
in ornaments and clothes presented to her by her mother’s brother 
is brought in and placed by her mother’s | 3 >pther on another stool 
opposite the bridegroom. A piece of cloth is stretched between the 
bride and the bridegroom. The Brihmans . recite luck-bringing verses, 
and the family-priests watch the waterclock or timekeeper shouting 
at intervals of a minute or two Sdvadkm Take caa*e, the time is 
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iieax. When the lucky moment comes, the hands o£ the bride and 
bridegroom are joined^ the cloth between them is snatched to one 
side^ the hems of their robes are tied together, the marriage garland 
of cotton threads is thrown over their necks, and the musicians 
strike up music. Then the relations and "friends make presents to the 
bride and bridegroom. In the middle of the square chori a sacrificial 
fire is lighted. The brother of the bride then comes to where the fire 
is lighted, holding a winnowing fan with barley and sesame, and 
drops into the hands of the bride and bridegroom four pinches of 
barley and sesame. Then the bride and bridegroom, along with 
clarified butter, throw the barley and sesame into the fire, walk once 
round the fire, throw some more barley and sesame into the fir^e, and 
again walk round. This is repeated four times. Then the b;.ide and 
bridegroom seat themselves on the stools, the bride on the bridegroom’s 
left, and feed each other with four morsels of coarse wheat-flour 
mixed with clarified butter and sugar prepared by the bride’s motlier. 
The bridegroom and bride then worship the constellation of the Great 
Bear, Then the bride and bridegroom, in front of the family deity 
inside the house, play at odds and evens, each in turn holding some 
coins in a closed hand and the other guessing whether the number of 
coins is odd or even. Luck in this game is an omen of luck in the 
game of life. The winner of the game will he the ruler of the house, 
Sometimes instead of the coins a deep brass plate or dish is laid near, 
the household god filled with water, and into the water are dropped 
seven betelnuts seven copper coins seven dry dates and a silver finger 
ring. The bride and bridegroom then dip their right hands into 
the dish and feel among the nuts and coins each trying to be the 
first to come across the ring, for luck or cleverness in this is again a 
sign who will be the luckier and cleverer in after-life. The married 
couple then come back to the marriage-hall and the bride’s father- 
in-law presents her with ornaments and the bride’s parents make 
return presents to the parents of the bridegroom. The bride’s male 
relations smear the chins and cheeks of the bridegroom’s elder male 
relations with redpowder or hankUy and dipping their hands into 
wet pink powder mark with their palms the back and front of their 
guests’ white calico coats. The same is done by the bridegroom’s 
relations to the bride’s relations. Then sweetmeats are served to the 
male and female relations of the bridegroom. When the refreshments 
are over the bridegroom’s carriage is brought, and with a great show 
of sorrow, generally Avith much real sorrow' even with tears, the 
bride’s family bid her goodbye. Her mother worships the carriage 
sprinkling sandal-dust and flowers on one of the wheels and laying 
a.eoeoaniit in front of it as an offering to the carriage that it may 
bear them safely. When the carriage moves the mother gathers the 
pieces of the.eoeoannt and lays them in her daughter’s lap, No one 
' from the bride’s house goes with the party. It consists wholly of the 
'‘bridegroom’s friends and relations, the men walking in front of the 
carriage and the women walking behind singing songs. Tlic 
bridegroom is given a couch, a mattress, a plate, and a jar by the bride’s 
father, besides other articles of value. When the procession reaches 
the bridegroom'’s house the bride and bridegroom with the ends of their 
cloths together step the carriage and stand in front of 
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tlie doorway on a wooden stool The bridegroom’s sister keeps the 
doors closed until she receives money presents from the bridegroom. 
They are then led into the house by the bridegroom’s mother and 
taken to bow before the family-deity, and again before the god they 
play at odds and evens to see which of them is the luckier. This 
ends the marriage ceremony. Caste dinners are given at the house 
both of the bride and of the bridegroom on the marriage-day or on 
some clay before or after the marriage. The relations of the bride- 
groom have a right to dine at the bride’s house, but the relations of 
the bride do not dine at the bridegroom’s house. 

Two ceremonies are performed at the husband’s house in honour 
of a woman’s first pregnancy. One called joamhmtisi takes place 
generally about the beginning of the fifth and the other called suncmL 
generally in the seventh month. In the beginning of the fifth month 
the family astrologer fixes the lucky days for the panchmdsi and 
simant ceremonies. As a rule the panchmdsi ceremony is performed 
in the fifth month, but when this is difficult or inconvenient it is 
performed on the simant ceremony clay. In the morning of the 
lucky day in the fifth month the lap-filling or hholo hharvo ceremony 
is performed. The pregnant woman weaving a white cotton robe and 
an embroidered bodice, accompanied by her mother-in-law and other 
elderly women of the family, comes in front of the house-ged or got raj 
and, after bowing to the god, is seated on a low stool; her mother-in- 
law sister-in-law or some other uii widowed woman or saubhdggavanii 
lays in her lap five and a quarter pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betelnuts 
and leaves^ a rupee, a flower garland, and a robe bodice and petticoat, all 
of them supplied by the husband. Then the family-priest binds round 
the woman’s right wrist a i^ed thread or ndddchhadi, a piece of black 
silk cloth* an iron ring, five grains of Indian millet, some redlead and 
oil from an image of Ilanumdn, and the dust from the place where 
four streets meet. When the ceremony is over the woman bows at the 
feet of her mother-in-law and the other elderly women. After the 
ceremony a dinner is given generally to friends and relations, and in 
the ease of the rich to the whole caste. In some subdivisions of Vanias, 
at the end of the fifth month the pregnant woman goes to her father’s 
house, and, after passing a night there, returns to her husband’s house, 
on her return bowdng low at her mother-in-law’s feet. 

The simant ceremony is performed generally in the seventh or eighth 
and sometimes in the ninth month. For four days before the ceremony 
the woman is rubbed with turmeric-powder, richly dressed, and decked 
with ornaments and every evening seated on a raised seat among a crowd 
of women friends and relations who sing songs for two or three hours.^ 
When the singers leave they are presented with betelnuts or coppers. 
On the fourth clay the woman goes to her father’s house and bathes. 
On coming back she stands at a short distance from her husband’s 


^ On one of the fonrdays the women sing the story of Karsinh Mehta, Itvarsinh Metha 
who lived in the fifteenth century was a Nigar BraJhntan of Jtin%aCh and yeucitited 
hy the people as a saint. On the first pregnancy of his daughter, Narsinh was 
d by the people of his son-in-law’s house because he was unahle to send the usual 
ts of clothes and cash. He went to his daughter’s house in the dress of a 
)us beggar, and sin^ng to Ms god Krishna asked his help. Krishna appeared 
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house when her sister-in-law comes out with redpowder and a white 
cloth which she lays on the ground for the woman to tread on, the 
parents dropping coppers and betelnuts at every step the woman takes* 
Before she crosses the threshold her mother-in-law waves round the 
woman^s head a miniature plough and other articles as at a marriage. 
She is then allowed to enter the house, care being taken that she steps 
over the threshold without touching it. Here she is met by her 
husband and they walk together followed by his mother, the Brahman 
priest, and the women of his family, in front of the house-god or gotraj. 
After bowing to the house-god the husband and wife sit on two wooden 
stools holding each other's right hands, the wife on the left, and 
worship the deity. At the close of the ceremony a party or momhi, 
including the woman'' s father mother and brother all richly dressed and 
ornamented, come from the when's family with presents of a wooden 
stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a brass box, sweetmeats, and rich 
clotbos in a basket. The woman-'s father gives her husband and bis 
parents and other members of the family presents of garments or money 
or both. The same evening, and in some subdivisions on the next 
evening also, the husband's father gives a caste dinner. After this 
ceremony is over the woman is asked to dinner by her friends and 
relations in turn. She attends wearing rich clothes and ornaments and 
is given presents of clothes or of money. Fifteen or twenty days after 
the simant ceremony the woman goes to her father's house where she 
stays till the child is three or four months old. 

A Vdnia on his deathbed gives a Brdhman the gaudan^ that is the 
gift of a cow or of a cow^s worth not less than one rupee and four 
annas. He is then made to pour some water on the ground, saying 
^ So much (naming a sum) will be given in charity after my death/ 
When the end draws near, he is bathed, and, with his head to the 
north, is laid on a part of the entrance-room on the ground-floor 
which has been cleaned with fresh cowdung wash. While he lies on 
the ground he is told to remember Earn, and drops of charanmirit 
that is water in which the feet of the Mahiiraja have been dipped 
and Ganges water and basil or Uilsi leaves are laid in his mouth, 
a sweetmeat ball is laid on his mouth, and a lamp is lighted. If 
the dying person is a man sandal-dust marks are made on the brow ; 
if a woman vermilion marks are made on her brow temples and cheeks 
and lampblack is applied to ‘ her eyes. When life is gone the body 
k covered with a sheet, and the relations raise a loud cry. A bier of 
simple bamboo poles is brought and the body is clothed in a waisteloth 
if a man and in a silk robe if a woman, and bound on the bier and 
borne head first out of the house. The bier is carried on the shoulders 
of four near male relations who are called cUgus, the chief mourner 
going a little in front carrying, slung in a string, an earthen jar 
holding lighted cowdung-cakes. The widow of the deceased and other 
women of the family follow the party for some distance and then go 
back to the house. About halfway to the burning-ground the bier is 
turned round and set on the ground, and rice betelnuts and coppers 
are laid on the spot where the bier was rested. . From this spot to the 
burning ground the body is carried feet first instead of head first. On 
the way the bearers client other ^ Call Edm, brother, call Earn ' 

Ran hole hJim Rdm* -^0 burningTground the body is unbound, 
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batlicd, and laid on the funeral pile. When all is ready the chief 
mourner takes out the lighted cowdung cake from the earthen jar and 
after dipping it in clarified butter lays the cake on the mouth of the 
corpse. He fills the jar with water, standing at the head of the corpse. 
He next walks round the pile and lights it at the head. When the body 


is being burnt all withdraw to a little distance. When the body is 
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consumed the fire is put out and the ashes are taken in a cloth and 
thrown into the sea or into a river. The place where the body was 
burnt is washed with water. Then an earthen pot of water is set 
on the spot and broken by a stone thrown by the chief mourner 
through his legs. A cow is brought and milked so that the milk may 
fall on the spot where the body was burned. The cloth which was 
drawn over the bier and the robe or waistcloth which were wrapped 
round the body are given to the Bhangia or sweeper. The carriers 
raise a loud cry, leave the burning ground, bathe, and go home. 

When the women who have followed the bier for some distance return 
to the house they break the widow^s glass ivory or wooden bangles, and, 
leaving her in the house, go and bathe in a river or pond, and return 
to the house before the funeral party come back from the burning- 
ground. On their return to the house of mourning the strangers go 
to their own houses. Soon after this the father-in-law of the chief 
mourner sends rice pulse and butter to the house of mourning. If the 
deceased was elderly it is cooked and eaten and if the deceased was young 
the food is given to dogs. At the house of mourning for ten days female 
relations and friends come and weep morning and evening. Either 
on the day of the death or on the next day men also come to mourn. At 
this time milk and water are set on the tolla or wooden peg of the house 
on the first day by a Brahman and on the succeeding three days by 
some member of the household. When the deceased has left a widow, 
on the tenth day caste-women come and weep. The widow’s hair is cut 
off and the heads of the male members of the family are shaved, and, 
if the deceased was old, the men also shave their moustaches. On the 
tcnlh eleventh twelfth and thirteenth clays the chief mourner performs 
death ceremonies. The leading rite on the eleventh day is marrying a 
steer to a heifer, on the twelfth day it is giving cooked food to 
crows, and on the thirteenth day it is giving a bedstead bed-clothes 
and some money to a Brahman. It the deceased was an old man^ 
the chief mourner, when he makes gifts to the Brihman, receives 
from his friends and relatives money presents to bny himself a turban. 
Caste dinners are given on the twelfth and thirteenth. At the end 
of each month for a year after death the madso or monthly death 
cen-ern )ny is performed when a few friends and relations are asked to 
dinner. At the end of the year a caste dinner is given. « In the case 
of a rich old man caste dinners are given two or three times in the 
year and in memory of the deceased presents of a copper or brass pot 
with some sweetmeats in it are made to the caste people. 

Vdniis show much skill in associating together for trade as well as 
for caste purposes. In all the chief centres of trade some of the leading 
Yinm capitalists, under the name of MuMjans or great men, forna a 
mercliant guild. The guild fixes the rates of exchange and discount, 
and levies fees on certain transactions, spending the proceeds on humant 
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SHRAVAK VANIAS. 

TheShrAvak VAniAs numbering 331, 645 or 61-10 per cent of the 
total VAnia community are divided into seven main castes. 

TvrAu-a'dn'<? numbering 1695 are found chiefly in Ba,roda north 
Cut ir4t Mevacla Slirdvaks were originally TJinmad yShrayaks. \\ itlun 
a ^ Vcivfv voars niaiw have adopted the Vaislmav religion and are 
Sll^rM^ada Meshris. Their family priests arc Mevdda Bmhmans. 

IJarsipura's niimherbg 123 are found chiefly in aroca. ley 
take their name from Narsipur in Palanpur. 

TJiTna'ai numbering 2347 are of two divisions VisAs and Uasas. 
Tl.e Vo'shnovs ond Jod» aod the D.sS. »0 Vo.*»ovo. 

The vis^Va’shuavs and Jams used to intermarry kit the eustoin has 
o(‘asod smee A.n. 1850. Their family deity is ShAmla 3 i near Iclai. 
Thev difFer from other Gujarat Shrdvahs by hoHmg a caste feast in 
Sir o£ kiig Horircboul™ on tho 7t1r of «J».- (NoTOmber- 
December). 'I'heir family priests are mostly Udambara Brahmans. 

ri wnTs numborino- 87,583 are found all over Gujarat. They are 
J»« iito vS, D-»d» nnd MncMo or Lete. The rtory of lbe.r 
0 -brill is that the Skimal king Desal allowed none but millionaires to 
live inside his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, a Shrimali Ydnia 
nimk Rudd had a brother named Sdad, whose fortune did not come up to 
the chief’s standard of wealth. SAad asked his brother to help hiin to make 
np the required million, hut as he met with no encouragement he and 
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Jayeliand, a discontented son of tlie king o£ Shrlmdl; and many 
Shrimalis, Eajputs, and others left Shrim^l and settling in the town 
of Mandovad. called it Osa or the frontier* Among the settlers were 
Shrimali Vanias^ Bhatti, Ghohan, Ghelot, God, Gohil^ Hada, Jddav, 
Makvana^ Parmdr, Ratliod and Thar Eajputs, all devout worshippers 
of Shiva. Eatansmi a Jain priest by working miracles, converted 
Jaychand their king and all the settlers and calling them Osvals formed 
them into one caste. This is said to have happened on tlie 8th Shrdvan 
vad (August) A.n. 166J That there is some truth, in the story 
appears from the fact that some of the Osvals have as surnames 
Chaudhri, Dhonsa, Gola, Jlidla, Johdn, Kanayia, Madari, and Oza. 
Of the three divisions, Vis^s Dasjis and P^nchds, the Panehas or Letas 
rank lowest. They allow their widows to marry and few Sh]*avaks or 
Mcshri Viinias eat with them. The family goddess of all Osvtlls is 
Osia in Mdrwilr. Dasa Osvals marry Dasa Shrimdlis and Dasa 
Porvdds, but Dasa and "\^isa Osvafls though they eat together do not 
intermarry. The family-priests of Osvals are mostly Audichya 
Brdhmans. 


Porva^'dSj numbering 33,437 are found all over Gujarat. Tliey and 
the Shrinnilis seem to have original ly been one community. The family 
goddess of both is Malialakshmi and their yearly feast in her honour is 
held on the same day. Porvads have two divisions Visds and Dasds, who 
are found chiefly in Ahmedabad Kaira and other parts of north 
Giijan't. Visa and Dasa Porvdds eat together but do not intermarry, 
Dasa Porvdds have begun to marry with Dasa Shrimdlis but the old 
practice of intermarriage between Visa and Dasa Porvdd Sbrdvaks and 
Visa and Dasa Porvdd Vdnias has of late fallen into disuse. The 
family-priests of Porvad b’hravaks are Shriireni Brahmans. 

Shrimalis, numbering 177,867 are found all over Giijardt. 
They arc divided into Visas Dasas and Lddvds. The Dasas and 
Visas arc found all over the province including Kaehh Kdtliidvada 
Baroda and other native states, and the Lddvds are found only in Surat 
and Broach. According to their caste story at Bhinmal in Marwar 
90,000 families were created by S^ri or Mahdlakshmi the daughter of 
the sage Bhrigu out of her flower garland according to one account and 
out of her thigh according to another to maint.^in 90,000 Shrimali 
Brdhmams. About the origin of the Dasas and Visds three stories are 
told. According to one those Shrimdlis who had first settled in Gujarat 
after wandering through the four quarters of heaven or clisha were called 
Dasds, and those who had settled in the four corners or mdkh were 
called Vidishds or Visds. According to another story those Shrimdlis 
who sprang from the right side of Mahdlakshmi’s garland were called 
Visds and those from the left Dasds. According to a third the Visas 
or twenties came to be so called because they are twice as high as Dasds 
or tens. The Lddva Slirimalis were so called because they lived in the 
old Ldt-desh or south Gujardt, the neighbourhood of Cambay Broach 


and Surat. Visa Shrimdlis do not dine with Lddva Shrimdlis. Among’ 


1 Tod (Westoni India, 465) gives a diffieretifc account of' their origin claiming them as 
ascendants of the Solafihi kings of Anhilvatda 942-1240) who gave up the sword 
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the Visa Shrimjilis there are seven minor divisions, Ahmedavddis, 
Kathorids, Pdlhanpurias, Patanis, Sorathi^s, Talabdas, and Tharadias 
and among the Dasa Shrimdlis there are three Horasdth, Chanapahua, 
and Idadia. 'I'he Lddva Shrimdlis have no minor divisions. The three 
main divisions with their subdivisions eat together bat do not intermarry. 
In north Gujarat Dasa Shrimdli Shravaks marry Dasa Shrimali Vdnias 
or Meshris. The family-priests of all Shrimd,li Shrdvaks are Shrimdli 
Brahmans. The family deity of Dasa and Ladva Shrimalis is 
Mahalakshmi and of Visas, Mahalakshmi and Sachai. 

Ummad.s numbering 7488 are found chiefiy in north Gujarat. 
The two divisions Visds and DasSs eat together but do not intermarry. 
They are said to take their name from Humcla, the ^iint or spiritural 
head who established the class. They are also called Vagadiya, from the 
Vdpiad or wild country including Dungarpur Partdpghad and Sdgvdda 
where considerable numbers are still settled. The head-quarters of the 
caste are at Sdgvdda near Dungarpur. 

‘ Except that the Osvals are fairer and more strongly built Shi^avak^ 
do not differ in look from Meshri Vdnias. North Gujardt Shravaks like 
north Gujardt Vdnids wear whiskers and south Gujarat Shravaks like 
south Gujardt Vdnids wear the hair shaven at the crown and in a - line , 
down the back of the head. Shravaks may be distinguished from 
Meshris by wearing a yellow instead of a red brow -mark and like 
Meshris they speak Gujardti with a lisp. They keep more together 
than Meshris and in almost all large cities live in separate quarters. 
They live in large well-built but dirty houses three or four storeys high 
and with brick walls and tiled roofs. Except that their widows do 
not shave the head and wear an ochre- coloured robe, the dress of 
Shravaks does not differ from that of Meshris. 


They are strict vegeterians and are more careful than Meshris not 
to take animal or vegetable life. Their scrupulous care to preserve 
animal life is shown both in what they eat and in their manner of eating. 
Except lentil masut* pulse they eat ali grain. Their ordinary food is 
wheat-bread pulse-rice and pt\lse-gruel mixed with spices or osdwan. 
They do not eat vegetables which are many-seeded such as brinjals 
red pumpkins and snake gourds, or such bulbous and tuberous plants 
as potatoes sweet-potatoes onions garlic carrots radishes elephant -foot 
or sutan and yams. Of other vegetables and fruits they eat only those 
which ai’C in season or coining into season and avoid those which are " 
either out of season or passing out of season. Thus though mangoes 
are sold in some of the rainy and cold months Shravaks never eat 
mangoes except between May and end of June. On certain days called 
parabi the use of vegetables is forbidden. Some Shravaks keep five and 
others twelve monthly fasts. Tlxe five days are the two eighths, the 
two fourteenths, and the fifth of the bright half of every Hindu month ; 
the twelve days are the two seconds, the two fifths, the two eighths, the 
two elevenths, the two fom’tecnths, and the bright and dark fifteenths 
of .every Hindu month, Bhiro theii* holiday dish of wheatflour 
cteified butter sugar and spices is so popular that ' To turn Shr^vak 
haiberome.a proverb. Unlike Meshria Shravaks wear' a 
cotton inst^d of a silk waistcloth at their meals and in their caste 
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feasts men dine with their shoulders bare and with a eap or turban. To 
avoid the chance of swallowing an insect they sup before sunset and 
they draw a cloth canopy over the cooking place and the drinking 
pots. They never touch food that has been more than twelve hours 
cooked. Every family has a large supply of brass plates and wooden 
stools. They always eat from brass plates which they set on a low 
wooden stool and two or three eat from each plate. In their caste 
feasts the women and children eat before the men. All the men do not 
dine together ; twenty or thirty sit down at a time three or four at 
each plate. Near the cooking place is laid a large basin of water in 
which the brass plates are dipped and cleaned. The caste owns two to 
three thousand brass plates and wooden stools. 

Sbravaks believe that water is full of insect life. They believe that 
the life in water can be got rid of by straining and by boilings but the 
water is again full of life four hours after it has been strained and 
eight hours after it has been boiled. The strict on all occasions and all 
Shnivaks on fast days drink only water which has been boiled within 
eight hours of the time of drinking. On ordinary days most Shrdvaks 
are content with straining their drinking water through a fine cloth.^ 
The sediment which remains on the cloth is called sankharo and^ is 
carefully thrown into the well, cistern, reservoir^ or river from which 
the water was taken. 

As a class Shravaks are intelligent^ sober, thrifty and, except the 
Osv^ls, clean and tidy. They are eheerful and fond of amusement and 
though frugal spend more freely than Meshris. They are traders, 
.brokers, clothsellers, and shopkeepers, and in parts of Gujartit have 
the monopoly of pearl -dealing, pearl and coral boring and polishing, 
and selling precious stones. Except the Pdncha Osvdls of Kachh none 
of them are husbandmen. The Nagarsheths or aldermen of large cities 
are in many cases Shravaks, The opening of railways has deprived them 
of much of their importance as insurers and agents, still they are a well- 
to-do class and hold a high place among Gujarati traders. In spite of 
their religious differences the social customs of Shravaks and Meshris 
are much alike. Their religious classes, both Gorjis and S^dhus are 
ascetics who take no part in birth marriage or death ceremonies. They 
have no class of family priests and their social ceremonies are performed 
with the help of Brdhman priests who do not suffer in social position 
because they act as priests to Shrd^vaks. „ The fact that all Shr^vak 
ceremonies are performed with the help of Brahman priests tends to 
show that Jainism is an offshoot of Brahmanism. 

Immediately before the birth of a child a midwife is called. If a 
male child is born a brass plate is beaten and a Brahman astrologer is 

^ It seems stmig^o that; Shrdvaks should boil water and thus destroy all animal 
life in the water and yet be careful not to drink water in case they should destroy life. 
The explanation perliaps is that the animals in the boiled water have been killed by 
the fire while the animals hi unboiled and unstrained water have been killed in the 
stomach of the drinker* Buddhists did not in India and^ do not now in Burma 
object to eat animals. They only object -to MU animals* The origin of the 
tenderness for life seems then to be the fear that tbe, killer inay be haunted by the 
apirit of the dead which to a believer in the transniigration of souls may be a spirit of 
indefinitie power and ill-wEl. 
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asked to note the hour of birth. The news of the birth is carried to 
the chlld-'s father and the door-posts of his house are festooned with the 
leaves of the asojjdlo Polyalthia longifolia^ molasses and coriander seeds 
are distributed among friends and relations^ and if the father of the 
child is rich music is played at his house. On the sixth day Mother 
Sixth or Chhathi is worshipped with all the ceremonies obkrved by 
Meshris. In Palanpur and other parts of north Gujarat the child is 
kid on a silk handkerchief and is rocked by four unmarried girls. 
On the tenth day the mother bathes, but remains unclean for thirty days 
more. The child is named on the twelfth, the fortieth, or some other 
day after the third month. Before naming the child they worship the 
family goddess or gof:raj. The goddess is represented by a gold or silver 
plate, engraved with footprints, or by a leaf of the banian Ficus indica 
tree, or by a dried mango stone. With the help of a Brahman priest the 
representation of the goddess is laid with betel leaves and nuts on a 
heap of rice or wheat and vermilion powder and flowers are thrown over 
them by the father’s sister. The child^s father feasts his friends and 
relations and his sister names the child. The names of Shravak women 


^ ^ ge ot (ianpati -wticli is painted with vermilion on the house wall. 
Ihe women or w bride aiid bridegroom's families so separately with 


do not differ from those of other high caste Hindu women ; but the 


names of men generally end in chand and sometimes in ji. Except 
among the well-to-do the full naming ceremonies are performed only 
in the case of the first boy ; girls are named by the mother without any 
ceremony. On the fortieth day after childbirth the mother bathes and 
worships a well. No ceremony is performed at the first giving of 
cooked food to the child. When the child is three five or seven years 
old, the boy’s head is completely shaved, and a tuft of hair is cut from 
the back of the girFs head. Except that the boy is sent to school with 
music, and that friends and relations are feasted no ceremonies are 
performed at the time of hair-cutting. The Shrd.vaks do not wear the 
sacred shoulder-cord. At the time of worshipping their idols they wear 
a silken tape or a piece of cloth or a gold chain across their Shoulders, in 
the way in which Brdhmans wear their thread. The rules forbidding 
marriage with any one who does not belong to a certain subdivision of 
the ca^te are less strict in the caste of Shrafvaks than in the case of 
Meshris. As among Meshri Vanids marriage is forbidden between 
Dasa and Visa Shrdvaks even of the same main division, A Dasa 
Shrimdli never marries with a Visa Shrimdli, and a Dasa Porvad never 
marries witli a Visa Porvad. But unlike Meshris members of corre- 
sponding minor divisions sometimes intermarry, A Dasa Shrimali 
marries a Dasa PorvM and a Dasa Osval marries a Dasa Porvad and 
a Dasa Shrimdli, Again in some cases in north Gujardt the difference 
of religion is not considered a bar to marriage. Dasa Shrimali 
Shrdyaks marry with Dasa Shrimdli Meshris and Dasa and Visa 
Porvad Shravaks marry with Dasa and Visa Porvdda Meshris. VTith 
few exceptions the Shrdvak Vania marriage ceremony is the same as that 
performed by Meshri Vdnids. Boys and girls are betrothed sometimes 
immediately before and sometimes many years before the marriage. 

marriage day is fixed by a Brdhman astrologer. Five days before 
the marriage the parents of both the bride and bridegroom worship an 
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mnsic to tlie potter^s lionse, worship his wheel^ and carry away a 
store of earthen jars. At the bride^s house a marriage booth is made^ 
one of the posts of which among the Nimas is of gugal Balsamo- 
deiidron niukul wood. A square or cliori is made in the centre of the 
booth. No planet-pleasing or grajiashdnti ceremony is performed. 
On the day before the marriage the family goddess is invoked and 
worshipped. Among the Ladva Shrimalis a razor made of wet wheat- 
flour or of sugar is laid near the goddess. In the evening of the 
marriage day the bridegroom^ dressed in rich clothes with a eocoannt and 
a rupee in his hands and with a black silk thread tied to his right ankle 
to ward ofi the evil eye^ goes on horseback with music to the bride s 
honse^ the men of his party walking in front, and the women^ except 
for a few paces among the Visa Shrimdlis, in the rear. Among the 
Osvdls the bridegroom wears a wedding eoimet mugat and in other 
divisions a turban. In all he holds a sword in his hand. When he 
reaches the bidders house the bridegroom dismounts and is received at 
the entrance by the bidders' mother. She shows him a miniature 
plough, an arrow, and a churning handle, pinches his nose, and leads 
him to the marriage booth.^ He sits on a wooden stool and on his 
le^‘t on anotlier stool sits the bride who has been brought there by her 
maternal uncle. The bidders parents then formally ofler the bride in 
marriage to the bridegroom. The maternal uncle lifts the bride and 
oanies her four times round the husband. The Brahmans recite texts 
or mantras ] a piece of cloth is held between the bride and the bride- 
groom, and at the favourable moment, regarding which the Shrdvaks 
are very particular, their hands are joined. The hems of the bride’s 
ami bridegroom’s clothes are tied together and they walk four times 
round a fire which is lit in the middle of the central square. They 
then feed each other with coarse wheatflour and worship Ganpati and 
the family goddess. The bridegroom and bride then go with his 
friends and relations to his house where they worship Ganpati and 
play at odds and evens. On the second or third day after the marriage 
the bride’s father makes presents of money and clothes to the bride- 
groom and his near relations. In some villages bordering on Marw^r 
the marriage consummation take places on the marriage night. 
Before consummation the bridegroom presents the bride with orna- 
ments worth from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. On the second day the bride- 
groom and hisiriends are feasted by the bride’s father with sweetmeats 
or with whey and millet, A.% among Meshris marriages are not 
allowed between near relations. The marriageable age of a boy is seven 
and upwards and of a girl from seven to twenty in some parts of north 
Gujarat. Except the Pdnehfls or Letds, Shriivaks do not allow their 


' The ohject of these coremomes seems to he to drive away the spirits which may have 
come into the booth along with the bridegroom. The plough is the symbol of cultivation 
and he who tills a field according to Persian ideas Mves away many evil spirits. The 
arrow as an iron-tix:»pcd weapon is feared by spirits. The churning handle from its 
connection with the products of the cow is like the pestle from its connection with rice 
feared by spirits. The nose is pinched to keep spirits from entering into the bride- 
groom. So other classes pinch the bridegroom^s ear. 
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widows to marry. UiTorce is never granted and polygamy is unusual. 
Purina- the sevmth month of a woman’s first pregnancy kp-fillmg 
MolbjTarvo and wristlet-tymg rakhdi are performed. Tlmse cei monies 
do not differ from the corresponding ceremonies among Meshri Yanks. 

■When a Shravah Ydnia is at the point of death a text from the 
Punya Prakdsh is read to him by a rehgious-mmded bhravak, and ^ 
ImaTO of one of the Tirthankars is brought from the temple and shorra 
him 'I'he dying person makes presents to Brdhmans m gram and in 
S. Amonrt^Josvdls and Shrim^lis the dying are dressed m their 
full dress if a man in a waistcloth a long cotton tunic and a turban, and 
if a woman in a bodice a petticoat and a robe. After this robing they 
are kid on a mnttress with a coverlet spread oyer it Among other 
Shr-lvik Yknks a dying man is dressed in a waistcloth and a dpng 
petticoat bodice. Tlie dyiog pcj.on is then M 
the head towards the north on a part of the floor which has been 
freshly cowduiived, but no darUa Poa cynosuroides barley and 
sesanm seed are strewn over it. When life is gone some sweetmeat ba Is 
thrown to street dogs. Without washinpr again changing the 
dothes the body is tied to a ladder-shaped temboo hier and carried to the 
burnino- gronnl The relations and castefellows follow calling upon 
Rdm ^ken the burning ground is reached the body is earned three 
times round the pile, the clothes arc stripped off and the ^y is laid 

on the pyre. Except when the grandfather is alive, the eldest son of 
tiie deceased sets the pile on fire. After the body is burnt the mourners 
bathe and return to the house of the deceased. They then separate 
hut meet again at the house, where they peep into the house well 
and wash their hands with earth and water. The near relations, of 
the deceased remain unclean five to ten days. Diiiing these of 
nncleanlincss among the Osvdls, the chief mommer feeds bn 1-buffaloes 
On the last day of mourning the near male relations of the deceased 
have their head and chin shaved. The pri^tice of shaving the upper 
lip whkh was common forty years ago is falling into disuse as it 
is contrary to the Jain religion. The widow of the deceased if an 
elderly woman has her wristlets broken but her bead is not shaved. 
She wears an ochre coloured robe and like a Mesbn widow wears no 
ornaments, makes no browmark, and does not anoint her head. If the 
widow is a young woman the only change that is made m her dress is 
that she is not allowed to wear jingling anklets and earrings and to 
make’ the brow-mark. Between the end of the mourning and the 
tbirtecntli day the Gorji is daily feasted. Except among the Bhdysdrs 
Sal vis and other artisan classes who have adopted Jaimsin no memorial or 
drmhUa airemony is performed between the tenth and the thirteenth 
imt presents of grain clarified butter molasses and coppers are made 
to Br^ibmans. On the thirteenth day the chief mourner goes to 
the temple, worships the idols with the help of Bhojaks, and makes 
offerings of safflower frankincense and sandalwood, and if his means 
permit ornaments and clothes. In honour of the deceased the chief 
EOfrajmer feasts his friends .and relations or his castepeople or if he is 
■well off the whole village, Shrivak V^nks do not keep monthly or 
days. ^ ■ 
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Bach community has its headman or who in consultation with 
a few respected eastemen settles social disputes at a special meeting of 
the men of the caste. To settle religious questions or questions affect- 
ing the whole community the headmen of the different subdivisions 
meet and their decision is binding' on all. The headmen of the Visa 
Shx’imdlis and Visa Osvdls hold the special privilege of fixing the day 
for the grand feast called Nokdrsi, They are not so ready as 
Meshris to teach their children English. Few of them are in the service 
of Government or native states. 

Besides the Shravak Vanias described above, Ma'rwa'ri Shra'- 
vaks of the Porvadand Osval divisions numbering about 6800 >souls 
are found chiefly in the Surat district.^ They are known as MdrwarivS 
because they have lately come from M^rwar and because many 
of them still look upon Mdrwdr as their home. Like the Marwdris, 
their names show that other Gujarat Sbrdvaks came originally 
from Mdrwar, but the Gujarat Shravaks have been settled for so 
many generations in the province that all connection with their 
former country has long ceased. The Marwdris of the different 
divisions dine together but do not intermarry. When these 
Mslrwaris first began to settle in the villages of the Surat district 
has not been ascertained. It is said that a few families have settled 
for more than two hundred years. Newcomers constantly appear, 
and generally for the first generation keep a close connection with 
M^rwd.r. The common belief is that the Surat Mdrwaris came 
from the Thdna district where they are settled in considerable 
strength. But this does not seem to be supported by maridage 
connections with the Mdrwdris either of Th^na or of the Dakhan. 
It seems more likely that passing south in their search for work they 
found the villages of northern Gujardt well stocked with Meshri 
and Shrdvak Vdnids, but that south of the Tapti village money- 
lenders were scarce. Their wiry large-boned frames, their long 
lank hair, and their coarsely cut and dark coloured faces show 
them to be distinct from the Shrdvaks of Gujarat. They live 
almost all in villages, most of them in well built brick- walled 
houses often the only two-storied buildings in the village. In dress 
they differ from other Shrdvaks, the men wearing a particoloured 
red and blue tightly-rolled close-fitting headdress ; and the women 
petticoats larger and fuller than those worn by other Vania and 
fehrdvak women. The women, like Mdrwar women, wear large 
and heavy ivory bracelets and armlets.^ Though all understand 
and can write Gujardti, among themselves they speak a dialect of 
Mdrwdri and write a character somewhat different from that in 


^ According to tlic 1872 census tiiere were about 6800 Mdrwiri Slirdvaljs in tbe 
British districts o£ Gujardt. 0£ these 6000 were m Surat 400 in Broach and 400 in. the 
Fauch Mah41s. The census o£ 1891 returns MdrwaJri Shravaks at ohlj 527, It seems 
that the Mirw^ris have been grouped with the Forvdds and Osvdls. 

® M^rw^iri men and women have been changing their dress and ornaments for the 
past few years. A few men shave like Gujarat Shr4.vafe8) and do not wear long lank 
. laiy oj. ourled hair over the ears, and a few of the woinen have ceased to wear heavy 
I and large pettiooatsi , . 



ase amoBg other traders. In the matter ot tooc tney a re a. ecxc.u 
asCruiarsTt Shravaks to eat of nothing that has had life. But 
tiiev differ from other Gujarat Shrdvaks in their utter abstinence 

from “e use oT Sy intoiica^^^ Though not allowed . to 

eat with the Gujarlb Bhrdvaks and despised by them as stmngeis 
5nd unstarts they hold much the same socia position as othei ^ 
Meshii and ’Shravak Vanids. Thriftier, harder-working, 
sober, cooler-tempered, better behaved and more enuring the^^^^^^^^^ 
at th; same time meaner, and in their business i^elat ous^^^^W^ 

and more dishonest than the Gujardt Vanias. 
of their own caste they show much “kv c kindli^ 

though with other classes their dealings arc maiked y 
fairiiess or forbearance. , . , i 

All are shopkeepers and moneylenders. And thoiigh many , 
of them arc newcomers and all newcomers are pooi, _ • > 

Sake money, and, as a class, are well-to-do Arriving m Surat , 
without money or education the Marwdr Shravak is taken iii 
hand by his e\stefellow.s, fed by them, set to ^ ' 

leisure Liirs taught to write and keep accounts. With tins help at 
starting, the immigrant, who is frugal temperate and , 

amount by advancing to the poorest classes sums f 

Rs. 6, his capital has, after a tew years, inci eased to Is. ^ 

Rs 3000. With these savings he returns to Mdrwdr, and, at this . 
storm of his life, he generally marries. Practising economy even _ 
in his native land, the Mdrwdri brings hack with him to the villf^e , 
where he formerly had dealing.s enough ready money to enah e ; 
him to start as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles m the j 
villarm, leaving it only when forced hy urpiit private reasons to . 
visit Mdrwor or because ho has become bankrupt an event that 
seldom happen.s. Except hamlets chiefly inhalnted by abongnia 
tribes, almost every village in vSurat has its Manvdri shopkeeper 
and moneylender. In the larger villages with enongli trade to 
support more than one shop, the Mdrwdri keeps little but gram in , 
stock. In smaller and outlying villages, where he is the only . 
trader, the Mdrwari starts as a general dealer, offering tor sale, m ^ 
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' ^ In to mal paa^s of the Surat district tliese foreigners so completely monoj^olke 
feuriness of mcmeytodiig timt in tlie villages south of the T^ipti Marwki is the 
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and like tl^c Gujarat Slir^vaks of the Shvetaiiibar or white-rcbpcl 
8ect> chiefly worship the twenty-third saint or Tirthankar Parasniith. 
In the largest of a group of villages a temple of Parasnt'vth is 
generally to be found. To meet the expense attending the mainte- 
nance of worship the settler devotes a fixed portion of his gaixis. 
At the same time lie subscribes to a provident fund for the help 
of the widow and ehildren of any member of his corainunity who 
may die leaving his family in straitened circumstanecs. Their 
customs at birth marriage death and other leading' family occasions 
are in all points like those practised by other Gujariit Shi'd,vaks. 
Tliey call Bralimans to conduct their ceremonies and pay them 
r(\spect. They ask their priest to prepare a horoscope at the time 
of the birth of a child; they worship Ghhathi the sixth-day 
influence ; tlieir women remain impure for thirty or thirty-five days 
after childbirth ; the child is named by its father’s sister ; the 
lap-filling ceremony is performed at the time of first pregnancy ; 
at marriage Ganpati is worshipped, a chori or square is made, and 
a marriage thread is worn by the bride and bridegroom. In regular 
fasliion tlio bride and bridegroom walk round the cliori, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, and hmimr that is wheat- 
dour cooked wfith molasses, is served to tbe bride and bridegroom 
on the completion of the marriage ceremony. They bui-n the 
dead, liold themselves impure for ten days, and feed Brd,hmans and 
their castepcoplc, but do not perform shra*dd1ia or any other death 
ceremony. 

As is natural among a small body of men living in a strange country 
the members of the Mdrwdri community are bound together by, 
many ties. The settlers in a group of villages have generally one 
family to whom they yield a place of respect. With the head of 
that house as president, a few of the leading men form a council 
or wahdjan, settling social disputes, arranging for the support of 
their temple and its worship, and for the management of the 
provident fund to which all subscribe. The Mdrwdris are careful 
to teach all their children to read and write. Of late years they 
liave increased both in number and in wealth. They have also 
begun to settle and build houses. Instead of seeking match evS in 
M^rwdr many of the Surat families have intermarried, and there 
seems little doubt that before another generation is over most of 
them will have come to consider Gujardt as their home. 

ShraVaks follow Jainism and are divided into two leading sects 
Digambards or air-clad and Shvetdmbars or white-robed. The 
Digambards are also called Ummad and the Shvefcdmbars Tapp^s. 
Among Digambards the image has no eyes and no loincloth. Among 
the Shvetdmbars the image has gold eyes fixed with glass and a pieee 
of linen carved round the loins. Again the Digambara priests are naked 
and keep to their monasteries and the Shvetdmbar priests are clothed. 
Of the two sects, the Shvetambar sect has by far the largest number 
of adherents in Gujardt. The Shvetdmbars are subdivided into 
eighty-four sub-sects or gacTihaSy of which about fifteen to twenty 
only now remain. Of the existing gaehhm% the Lonka gaohha is 
‘ , B 2181—14 
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more careful not to destroy animal life than the other gaolilias. They 
believe in arhats or saints, but arc opposed to idol-worship and ridicule 
the idea of an idol granting a prayer. Their Shripujya or spiritual head 
of the gachha resides at Baroda and has ihhars or deputies at Delhi 
Ajmere and J^lar. The Shripujya goes every year on tour visiting 
his clisci]>les. About 500 years ago a schism arose in the Lonka sect* 
A priest disputed the authority of his Shripujya and was expelled the 
congregation* He practised severe austerities^ and gaining a large 
following founded a new gacklia, is called Dhundia. Like the 

parent gachha^ the Dhundias are opposed to idol-worship and building 
temples, and accept only thirty-two mlras or aphorisms of the Jain 
faith. Their priests do not beg, but live on such offerings of food and 
clothes as are freely made by the congregation and own no property* 
They are clad in while and mask their mouths with linen to prevent 
their breath from killing insect-life. They never stir out in the rain 
lest they should kill some animal and always brush the ground before 
they siL Some go even to the length of brushing the ground in front 
as they walk. They neither wash their clothes nor any part of their 
body. The Dhonclias are mostly found in Kdthiavada. Their opposi- 
tion to idol-worship has alienated most of their adherents in Gujardt 
proper. 

Among the \vhite-rohed or Shvetambari Shrdvaks are three classes 
of ascetics, Sddhus Sddhvis and Gorjis. Like the Brdhnianic 
Sanydsis or Brahamaehdris these Slivet^mbari ascetics do not act as 
priests to Shravaks. The Sadhus who are also called Sambhekhi or 
belonging to no gachk are as a rule recruited from pious Shrdvaks and 
are said to keep Jain rules more strictly than {Shripujyds and GorjisJ 
d'here is little difference in tbe entrance ceremonies for Sadhus 
Sadhvis or Gorjis. The person who wishes to become a Sadhu goes 
to a learned Sadlai and bowing at his feet, humbly asks him to take 
him as his pupil or chela. The Sadhu finds ^ out that the parents and 
relations of the youth are willing that he should become an ascetic, 
that his limbs and organs are sound, and that he has sufficient strength 
of body and mind to stand the fasting and other discipline laid 
down in the Jain scriptures. A fortunate day is chosen to hold ^this 
initiatory ceremony. When the disciple is a man of means the 
ceremony is performed at his ex]jense. In other cases tlie.eost of this 
ceremony is contributed by the Shr^lvak community who are always 
pleased wlicn additions are made to the number of the religious class. 
The ceremony is celebrated with the same pomp as a marriage. A 
procession of rich and poor young and old men and women starts from 
the house of the disciple, and passes with music and singing through 
the chief streets of the town which are lined by spectators. The 


Slmpiijya or Gorji is required to undergo a second initiating ceremony if lie 
wftheE to become a Sildhu. This is a practical proof of the superiority of Sadhus over 
or Gorjig, 

®This rule of ascertaining the wish of the parents and testing the physical and 
^ novioe t«, at -present necessarily disregarded in the case el 
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procession is beaded by sJidhehU that is young boys and girls who are 
seated on ricbly caparisoned horses and who* wear costly clothes and 
precious gold and pearl ornaments. The horses are led one after the 
other in rows of twos or threes. Before each troop of horses comes a band 
of musicians or drummers and after the horses a number of men walk 
slowly, 'idle disciple who is to be initiated comes last in a palanquin, 
lie clasps a cocoanut in his joined hands. Before him comes a num- 
ber of men and behind him many women who sing religious songs. 
One of the women who is generally related to the person to be initiated, 
carries in her hands a clikab or bamboo basket with the articles required 
for the intended Sadhu. As the procession passes the spectators bow 
to the intended Sadhu and he bows to them in return. They pass 
outside of the town and stop below an dsopdlo Polyaltliia longifolia 
tree, where the initiatory ceremony lasts for three or four hours. The 
initiator or guru does not join the procession. lie either awaits tlie 
procession at the tree or joins them after they arrive. The Gorjis 
form a circle round the intended priest and the laity stand behind. The 
novice puis olf his old clothes except the waistclotli. lie then 
either himself plucks out the hair of his head or gets some one else to 
pluck it out, and puts on the robes of an ascetic. When he is robed 
he is given a new name containing at least one letter of his original 
name. Camphor muvsk sandal saffron and sugar are applied to his 
bare head, while the initiator repeats texts calling on him to observe 
with care the vows taken at the initiatory ceremony. The novice 
stands with folded hands before the gtiru who gives a discourse or 
path on the five vows FamJia malidvmtm. The novice is then supplied 
with the articles allowed to an ascetic by the Jain scriptures. These 
are the kapado or white cloth s])otted yellow about eight feet long and 
five broad which is worn over the upper part of the body; cholpdih 
or waistclotli about five feet long and three broad which falls from 
the waist to the ankles ; five wooden pots or pdirds in the shape of 
deep dishes; a jug or ; a cup or a black rod or (land 

about five feet long to guard against hurt hut not to injure others ; 
a ogho or brush, which while walking is carried under the left arm-pit 
and is used to sweep the ground. It is in shape like a flywhisk 
and consists of about two thousand spools of wool sewn to a 
jdece of cloth and bound to a sandal blaekwood or teakwood staff 
about fifteen inches long. The ceremony is completed by the gum 
throwing vdsh khep or fragrant powder on the head of the new ascetic 
as he passes. The new ascetic does not return to the town but passes 
the night cither in the neighbouring village or in a rest-house outside 
the town, lie comes back next morning and stays in the monastery 
or apdsara. The Sd^dhu wears red ochre or hhagva coloured chokes. 
He wears only two pieces of cotton cloth one called chanotho which 
without having the end passed between the legs hangs from the" waist 
a little below the knees, the other cloth is worn over the upper 
jmrt of the body. He wears no headdress and does not allow 
the hair of h;s head his moustaches or his beard to grow. Except 
when enfeebled by age he does not shave, but after allowing the 
hair to grow for about six months tears it out with his fingers. 
He always carries his staff daml and ogho brush, and before he sits down ' 
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sweeps the ground to ptish insects away. He sleeps on a blanket 
and owns no property. He never kindles a fire or cooks food^ but 
begs cooked food from Shvetdmbar Shrdvaks. About noon he starts 
from the monastery with two wooden pots or pdtrds, one for water 
the other for food. He goes to Shrdvaks and where there are no 
Shrdvaks, to middle and high class Hindus Brahmans, Vanias, 
Rajputs, Kanbis, Khatxis, Kumbhdrs, Suthdrs, and Rabdris, He enters 
those houses only whose doors are open, never knocks at the door, and 
does not beg at the houses whose doors are opened purposely on seeing 
him. On entering an open house he repeats the words JJJiarma Idbha 
Bruits of religion, when the owner of the house lays before him bh iksJia 
or cooked food. Out of this he puts in his own pot a small quantity 
so that the householder may not have to cook again for the require- 
ments of his family. When he has gathered enough for a meal from 
different houses the Sadhu returns and eats at home/ Drinking water 
is also collected in the same way, but the water should have been 
boiled four pohors or twelve hours, as fresh life is said to form in 
water after every twelve hours. During the fair season Sadhus are 
forbidden to stay more than five days in the same village and more 
than a month in the same town. But they arc allowed to pass at 
one place the rainy season that is four months from the fourteenth of 
/SM/i to the fourteenth oi Kdrtik Sudh, The Sadhtf s chief 
duties are to study and teach the Jain scriptures and to keep the rules 
laid down in the Shdstras especially the five main vows ovpancJta 
vratns. These five vows are to refrain from prd'mtipAt life-taking, 
mMdiavddlyin^^^ adaUadtui receiving anything without the knowledge 
of tlie owner, maiiliun sexual intercourse, and pangmli taking gifts 
not allowed by religious rules, 

Sddhvis or Nuns are reeruited from religious Shravak women who 
spend their time in preaching and explaining the Jain doctrine and rules 
to women of the Jain faith. Except that the diksha or. initiation is 
given by a Sadhvi the initiating ceremony is the same as that 
observed by Si^dhus. The SAdhvi begs her meals and water in the 
same way as the Sddhu and her dress is of the same colour. She wears 
one robe round the waist and another on the upper part of the body. 
A bodice and a long piece of cloth is worn under the waistcloth. She 
wears the shouldereloth drawn over her head so as to cover her face. 
Like the Sddhu she tears out the hair of her head about once every six 
months. When she goes out she carries her dand and ogho. 

Anj Shrd^vak may leave his family and become a Gorji/ At present 
most Gorjis are the sons of low caste Hindus or are illegitimate 
children who are brought or bought up by Shravak priests or Gorjis. 
For this reason the Gorjis have sunk in estimation. The initiatory 
ceremony for becoming Sddhus and Gorjis is the same. The Gorji 

* Altliotigh one or Sidhvi brings in the same pofc the meal of another 

SMhvi, the SMhus ami fciiddhvis and even fchi’ipujyas and Gorjis do not take 
tneir meal in the same dish as the hhrdvaks. 

It is said that occ^ionlly boys are dedicated in couswjuence of vows made by 

hravaks without ehildreu who promise their iirsfc-born to tV eir ^hripiijya or High 
Irmst m hopes of obtaining further posterity. 
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like tlie SluIIiu wears only two cloths, a waist and a shonldorclotlK 
lie difUers from the Sddhu by wearing white instead of red ochre 
and by having larger and fuller robes which hang to the feet. A few 
dissipated Gorjis wear silk ^vaisteloths and draw one end back between 
the legs. The rest let the waistcloth fall to the feet. Gorjis grow the 
inonstaclies and the hair of the head. The head hair which is tept 
on the whole head instead of on part of the forehead only in the 
ordinary Hindu fashion is cut short behind and made smooth by 
applying fragrant oil and the brush. Except a few who break the 
rules and cook rich food in their monasteries, Gorjis never cook but 
beg dressed food or b/nkska from the Sbravaks, and where there are 
no Sliravaks from other Hindus except the low castes. Drinking 
w’-ater is also collected by begging as Sadhus. A strict Gorji never 
eats or drinks when the sun is below the horizon. Like Sddlius, Gorjis 
have two wooden pots or pair Ah, one for food the other for water, a 
wool brush or ogho, and a staff or dmuL Unlike Saclhus or strict 
Gorjis they sleep on soft cotton beds instead of coarse blankets. 
Gorjis have few of the religious scruples of Sadlius in begging tlieir food. 
They do not hesitate to knock at a Shrdvak'^s door if it is shut, and 
if the door is not opened to wait before it for hours till the householder 
is forced to give food. One Gorji often begs and gathers in the same 
pot the food and water for liis other Gorji friends. Unlike the 
vSadhus who have a corresponding order of female Scldhvis, the Gorjis 
have no order of female Gorjens, Gorjis are generally supposed to be 
loose in keeping the Jain rules. Unlike S^dhus and SMhvis the Gorjis 
practice sorcery and magic and prescribe medicine. 

Except Sadhns and Sddhvis who belong to no gackha,^ Gorjis and 
Sbravaks are divided into bodies or gachhas* The fehveblmbaris 
two said to be divided into eighty-four gachhas, but in Gujarat only 
about ten are foiiDd.‘^ Each gac/ika has a spiritual head called 
Shripujya who is chosen from among the Gorjis of the same gachha 
provided he was originally a Shrdvakor a Brahman. As a rule the 
Shripujya fixes who is to be his successor. If he dies without 
naming a successor the Gorjis and Shr^vaks of the gachlia choose 
their i::>hripujya from among the Gorjis belonging to their gachha. 
The new Shripujya^s hair is plucked out, texts describing the duties 
of a Siiripujyaare I’ead by one of the Gorjis, and the assembly of 
GorjivS is'directed to obey the Shripujya. Shripujyas wear their 
hair and dress and beg in the same way as Gorjis except that a Gorji 
sometimes brings the Shripujya’s supply of food and water with 
his own. Shripujyas and Gorjis take their meals at the same 
table, but Sildbus and Sddhvis do not eat at the same table as 
Shripujyas and Gorjis. Besides by servants and macebearers 
the Shripujya is attended by a body of five to fifty Gorji 
disciples. He moves in a palanquin with a large retinue and 


*T1)C ijachha is not a rcUgious but a social division. At the end of pachmait, 
fc.jitivul iti Septeuiber-Octobei* the Siir4vaks of all the gachhas meet and separately 
a'lebiute tbeii* own dinner parties, 

‘-^The ebief existing p(ichha§ are Anchaltai Kadvdmati, Khadtar^ Lodhiposdh 
Sdparl Tapgachha, Vudqmlidlj Vtrjmmurt and Vajedsmir, 
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arranges to send Gorjis from one place to another acconling to the 
wants o£ the Shravak laity. In the time of the last Tirthankar 
Mah^virasvami (u.c. 527), there are said to have been three orders 
of ascetics SMhus, Upildhyas, and Acharyas or Gandhais. The 
S^dhus by diligence and learning found fit to teach hymns or 
mtrcijpdth became Upadhyds and Upadhyds by further study and 
experience were raised to be Achdryds or Gandliars. About eight 
hundred years after Mahavirasvdmi, the character of the ascetics is 
said to have declined. The modern Shripujyas took the place of 
Gandhars and the Gorjis who mostly live as disciples of the Shri- 
pujya have taken the place of Sddlnis. The modern Sadhus are 
said to be a new or reformed order who attempt to load a life more 
in accordance with their scriptures th.-ui c-he Gorji^s life. Tliey have 
no connection with the Shripnjyas nivl Gorjis. Shnivaks liavo at 
pi*esent much regard ff>r badlius and many la,jmen consider 
Sadhus as their spirinial heads gurus. The mitnber of Jaiii Sadhus 
is decreasing. Except a few who are strict and wellbeliaved, 
the m?»joriby of the Gorjis are given up to worldly enjoyment. 
They hog for and own wealth and property ; they break the vow of 
ct-libacy by living in concubinage ; they recruit men by purchase 
and other illegal means; they cheat people by practising sorcery 
and magic ; and they behave Openly in such a way as to create hatred 
and contempt. Fifty years ago the pe^iplo believed in witelies and 
feared the Shripujyas and Gorjis wlio were considered the best 
magicians of the time. But now the Gorjis have lost their 
importance as sorcerers and magicians. 

The religious buildings of the Shrfivaks are of two classes, 
monasteries aj[}tUurds and temples dr/inis. The temples are either 
shihharhaniU spire-roofed or gharderaser liouse-roofed. The spire 
temples are generally made of stone with pyramidical tops arid 
domes and havo one to four gates. A few of tlieso temples which 
are known as harm jindli dehrds have fifty-two shrines round the 
main building. The house-roofed temples whicli are built of stone 
or brick and mortar have either terraces or roofs on the top and in 
some cases have upper stories. The ground floor of almost all the 
temples is paved with white and occasionally with black marble, 
and the walls of some temples arc inlaid with marble. As a rule the 
ground floor which is raised and approached by steps is divided into 
two parts the hall maudap and the shrine gahhiro. The hall wliere 
the people collect is separated from the shrine either by a wall or 
by iron brass or wooden lattice work. Along the back wall of the 
shrine a stone or marble seat is raised fur the idols. Opposite the 
middle door, in the middle of this seat, is a second raised seat for 
the mulndyak or patron saint of the temple. Many Jain temples 
have an underground apartment called hhoim, corresponding with 
the shrine above and furnished with a second set of idols arranged 
directly underneath those in the temple. The temple is always 
fragrant with incense. In large towns are temples richly painted 
and decorated with chandeliers wallslmdes and other glass lamps. 
They cost two or three I4khs* They are built either by a single 
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wenUliy Sliravak or by subscription, Slm^vaks being very liberal in 
the sums they spend on temples. A Shravak temple is always 
called o,fter one of tlie twenty-four Tirtbankars or patron saints. 
If the temple is built by a single person tbe Tirtbankar cbosen is 
one whose name belongs to tbe same rashi or zodiacal sign as tbe 
person at whose cost the temple was built. If tbe temple is built by 
a number of persons tbe ^i'irthankar is cbosen who is most popular 
with them. The image of tbe cbosen Tirtbankar is generally set in 
tbe shrine on a raised seat and called m%ilnayah or chief leader. 
On both sides of tbe patron saint images of one or more of tbe other 
Tbrtbankars are placed and all worshipped with equal respect. 
The images are seated figures of men mostly of white and some- 
times of black marble and sometimes of gold sometimes of silver set 
with dia,inonds and rubies.^ In both temples tbe images, especially 
llie image of tbe mulndjja/cy are decked with ornaments worth Mkbs 
of rupees.^ 

Besides tbe images of Tirtbankars, there are placed below tbe 
idol of the mwlmyah or in other niches or slirines or upper stories 
imagfis of Hindu goddesses and in front of them a cocoanut some 
betelnnfs and some rice. Sometimes to tbe great displeasure of 
ortliodox Shrdvaks images of Hindu gods and goddesses are placed in 
niches outside tbe iunoi* temple. 

The Sadhus, Sddbvis, or Gorjis rarely visit a temple. If they go 
they bow to tbe idol from a distance. They never perform the 
daily worship which is left to paid servants called ivtja.ris. Most 
ministrants are Slirimdli Brahmans and some arc Tapodbans Mdlis 
and Kanbis. These nuuistrauts except w^heiT on duty are allowed 
to act according to their own religion. They go to a Shravak^s 
temple and perform the wuirsirip of the idol as a hireling and not as 
a devotee. Any Hindu who is not a flesh-eater or spirit-drinker is 
considered a fit temple servant. A Sbrdvak min istrant is never paid 
in money. ]\jinistrants of other castes are paid sums up to Rs. 100 a 
year besides tlie use of sueli fruit UvS is laid before the image by 
Shravak votaries. xVnd if his caste allows the ministrant eats food 


1 WIk'H an image is in stalk d ])y some wealthy Mir^vak many smaller images are 
brought into the temple and eonseorated. They are then ready to he moved to any 
small newly built shrine after comparatively few ceremonies called pratlshtha have 
been performed. The ceremony of installing a new idol is called the (tTijanstKlahha or 
anointing tlie eye with a stick. The ceremony is performed by lay religious Shrflvaks 
with the help of SMhus or high priests who complete the ceremony by anointing 
the eye with histuri or musk and sprinkling on the head of the idcl sandal and 
hfitf uri. During the last fifty years the aiyansalahha ceremony has been twice performed 
in Gujanlfc first by Sbeth Wotisba, a well known banker of Bombay about A.l). 3837 
when he built a temple on P^litdna bill, axid again by Sheth Hatising Kesrising of 
Ahmcdabad in a.d, 1847 wben he built the great temple outside of the Ahmedib^d-Dehli 
gate. There is no idol worship according to primitive Jain religion, its chief tenet 
being that the universe is a product of nature requiring no creator or God, The 
worshipping of the Tirtbankars appears to l>e a ^owth of later times. 

2 The ornaments are the crown earrings, neoklaee, • annlet, bracelets, and waistband# 
Besides these there is a full dress ornament called which covers the body np to the 
neck. All these ornaments are made of gold or silver gilt and many of them are set 
with diamonds rubies and emeralds, Bich temples as a rule liave two sets of these 
oimaments, one set being used daily the other on grand, occasions. 
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•ivaks Jam temples are always closed cluriag 
irpriests monks nor temple ministrants live m 

Siesta lamp of clarified butter is set m a mclie 
loor Bat as a rule a light is not kept bunimg 
Except in big temples where one or more servants 
linistrant’s duty is to sweep and clean the temple, 
the temple veLels, and to perforin the worship 

vn After the temple is swept and cleaned tl 
nr^bemt six or seven and marks his brow with 
Lofa?d sandal powder. He then puts on two 
ebw fee waist the other called worn on 

it- carried round below tlie rigbfc 

Srshonlder. Tie shoal dercloth 

fastens it round his month and noso and goes 
rhero he picks from the idols the (lowers garland^s 
ich w?eLrn the previous day Ho then with 
rbrush cleans the idol and washes it with water 
iids su-Mcandy and saffron. The mmistrant again 
; a cloth and re-washes it with water. After drying it 
lenarate cloths the ministrant lays flowers befoi e and 
lies fragrant substances and essence to its toe, ankle, 

- palm ^shoulders, neck andcro wn,' burns aloe sticks, 
1 with grains of rice draws a half square or satho 
il and S nM or sacred food lays on it almonds 
dv and sweatnieats brought from a Shrdvak family, 
ntms Ws month cloth and sits m the hall, bows 
^mage and chants prayers. The morning service 
no-ine: a bell which is hung m all temples. Except 
jtTs^en they are kept open the whole day the 
r\TP! nnnned asiaiii an hour boforo 
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waist. On entering the temple Shr^vaks i^epeat tlie name of 
Adislivar Ilisliaklia or whoever is the patron saint of the temple 
aiicl sweep a little space on the floor and sprinkle rice in the form 
of a sdthiijo. They then wall;: three times round the image always 
keeping the right hand nearest to it and making an obeisance^ 
repeat a hymn^ in praise of the Tirbhankars. The hymn lasts for 
five or six minutes and is either sung loudly or under the breath, 
Shnlvaks also perform domestic worship of the deity at home, Ko 
taxes or fixed payments are levied for the maintenance of Shrd,vak 
temples and monasteries. Wlintever money is laid before the idol 
by the devotees is gathered and credited in the account book. The 
temple income is spent in repairing the temple, in buying ornaments 
aloe-sticks saffron musk and other articles used in the \yorship, 
and in paying the ministrant ov pifdri if he is not paid from other 
funds. The temple is not considered the property either of the builder 
or of the priest class. Its management is entrusted to one or more 
lay trustees who are generally chosen from the sect or gacliha to 
which the builder of the temple belongs. The managers are not 
paid but the position is considered one of honour.. 

The Jains have monasteries or distinct from their temples 

or dehrds. These monasteries are the dwelling places of Jain 
priests, Sadhus, Sadhvis, Shripujyas, and Gorjis, They are built 
either by wealthy Shnivaks or from the religious endowments of 
the Slirdvak Mahajan or guild. They are buildings with large 
halls without bath or cooking rooms. The Shripujyas and Gorjis 
live in one apeUara and Sadhus and Sadhvis in separate apdsards. 
They have no communication with each other. Images are never 
kept in apasards. They are the property of the Shrdvak community 
and are repaired from their common fund. In the Sadhus^ apdmrds 
from seven till nine in the morning the vSddhus daily read and 
explain the Jain scriptures and discuss and inculcate Jain doctrines. 
ThOvSe lectures are largely attended on the ten great days^ of the 
month, five of which are in tho bright and five in the dark half, and 
on other festive occasions, Sadhvis also come to hear Sddhus 
lecture. The Sadhvis or nuns, who never touch a man, and other 
Shravak women sit separate from the men and listen at a distance. 
Sadhvis give instruction to Shnlvak women in their apdmrds but a 
Gorji or Shripujya seldom lectures or preaches. 

The most sacred period of the year for a Slirdvak is the Pachusan, 
moi’o correctly Pai’yusan or the sacred season. Among tho 
Shvetainbaras it begins with the twelfth of the dark half of Shravan 
(July- August) and ends with the fifth of the bright half of Bhadfapacl 
(August-Septerabor), Among the Digambars the sacred season 
lasts for fifteen days beginning from the fifth of the bright half 
and ending on the fifth of the dark half of Bhddrapad. The 


^Tho following k tlie SbnWak Salntaiion io th® to the pure exist* 

ences, to the sages, to the teachers, to all the devont in the world. The morning prayer 
inms : I heg forgiveness, Oh lord, for your slave whatever evil thoughts the night may 
have produced ; I how with my head. H. H, Wilson, Works Vol. 1. pages 318-319. 

- The ten great days are the 2nd 6th 8th 11th and 14th of each fortnight, 
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following details relate to the Pachnsaii as observed by the 
Shvetatnbavtis. A strict Shyetdcnbar ought to fast during the whole 
Pachnsan week and in rare instances the rule is observed fbut almost 
all fast on the last day.^ During this week the Shvetdmbards 
generally do not work and both men and women flock several times 
during the day to the temples or dehnh and monasteries or apdsards 
where the SAdhus read and explain the Kalpasutra.^ The reading 
commences at six in the morning and ends between four and six in 
the evening with half an hour’s rest at midday. During this rest 
the audience is served with patasas or sugar-cakes four to each 
person, sometimes almonds four to each, and rarely cocoanuts ono 
to each person. ^Acopy of the Kalpasntra is brought from the house 
of a devout bhravak to the apaedra in procession with music and 
singing. It is tied in a piece of rich cloth and carried in the hands 
of a boy seated in a palanquin or on a horse or on an elephant 
where available. Behind the boy walk Goiqis and behind them 
laymen. At the monastery the book is laid on a sinhdsnn or 
hon-scat and the party who brought it stand before the book with 
joined hands and worship it. On the fifth day of the Pachusan week 
the life of Mahdvirasvdrai the twenty-fourth Tirthankar is read 
the meeting breaks up at noon instead of in the evenino-. 
Un this day all, except those who have to observe the fast 
continuously during the week, break their fast and attend a caste 
least, the expenses of which are met by contribution. Those who 
have broken their fast resume it from the next day. 

Besides hearing the scriptures road to them, almost all Shvetdmbftrs 
perform every day m the evening during the Pachusan week the 
padikamna, more correctly the panh-anum ceremony. It is some- 
thnig like a confession by a body of persons. All Sdclhus and 
a lew strict Shrdvaks perform it every day morning and eveniinr 
■ *"+1*^ many on sacred days, but the majority only 

m the Pachusan week. The Shr^vak who wants to perfom the 
ceremony goes to the monastery of his ffaMa with a hatdsan or 
seat ot woollen cloth eighteen inches square, ixmohpatioi'xxionth- 

inches square, a waistcloth 

resh washed and dried, and a chavlo or brush of 1500 woollen 

do^tThol?F> f the woollet 

cloth-seat, holds before his mouth with his right hand the mouth- 


“h-S,v“ its. “1“ “f, • 


f«methne« though rarely a Jala 7 u . f" . “ Brahmanical Hindu fast. 

Tins is callod *<»/4a>o or Hleouinc Tlip tasting to death, 

abstains cntiwiv ® !i F'. . who wishes to practise the death-rite 


abstains ;nti;d7S:;rto.la^ '1^“ ‘o P^’-etiee the death-rite 

rubbed with a ‘wet doth. Wien the constantly 

sitting posture in a shrtae-shaS «at thep»i„t of death he is placed ink 

death'tlfe litter with the deal Sy to n . 

ground. When it is known than^Sddhimms tit ^ burning 

worship him. The rigidity of tL vowl el^ mnmro, people flock to 

two^pwtons to ^athwhe^aU hopes of life ar“gi^^^^^ and it is taken a day or 

life of Malaga the twent^f^h^Ththankw!®*”^^ 
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fillet} and lays before liim tbe brusb. During tbe ceremony, if be 
is I’eqiiired to stand up he uses the brush to brush his person and 
scat every time he stands up and sits down. When all the 
congregation have taken their seats, one of them who knows the 
formula administers the oath called binding them that 

they should not leave their seats and be all attention during the 
ceremony, d'he S^dliu of the monastery then recites certain 
Verses praying that all sins as regards animal life committ}ed 
knowingly or unwittingly by the congregation may be pardoned. 
During the recital all except the Sadhu observe silence which is 
broken at intervals by joint prayers. The ceremony lasts for an 
hour bat on the last day of the Pachusan it extends over three hours. 
The ceremony begins while it is daylight and ends at dusk. 
No light however is brought until the ceremony is over. Before 
it breaks up the meeting is served wdth sweet-balls on the last day 
and with ^atdsds or sugar-cakes on other days. On the day 
following the Pachasaii images of saints are taken in procession 
round the town and the holidays are closed with subscription feasts. 
During these holidays in large towns fishermen and sometimes 
batchers are induced by money payments to give up fishing and 
slaughtering animals. They are all generally shut up from morning 
till evening. 

Next in importance to the Pachusan is the Siddhachakrn Puja or 
saint-wheel worship. It is performed twice a year in Chaitra 
(April-May) and A^s/ivtii (September-Ootober) and lasts for nine 
days beginning on the seventh and ending on fullmoon day. The 
wheel consists of a silver or other metallic circular plate with nine 
round compartments traced on it. In the central compartment is 
engraved an image of Arhat or his name. In the other four 
compartments the images of Siddho., Ach^rya, XJpadhya, and 
Sadhu are engraved or their names written. In the remaining four 
compartments the words Bnydn or knowledge, Darshan or religious 
discipline, CkarUra or good conduct, and Tapa or austerity are 
written. Outside the circle are sometimes written the names of 
the ten Urdhvaloknivasis or regents of the teu directions,^ of sixty- 
four ruling deities, of the two Bhairavs, of the two Dakshas, and of 
Chakreshvari or the guardian deity of the Siddhachakra. These 
deities are worshipped collectively and separately with flowers and 
sandal-paste and verses in praise of Jaiu saints are recited during 
the worship. 

Among the Shravaks one of the most popular objects of 
benevolence is the Pdnjardpol or animal home, where with the 
exception of asses, which are rarely sent, all domestic animals and 
such as are not of a venomous or cruel nature, when maimed 
diseased or advanced in age are received and tended by a staff of 
servants. 
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OTHER TRADERS. 

Besides tlie Meshris and Slirdvaks wlio form the great Vania 
community, the three classes which deserve mention along with the 
Vania traders are Bliansalis, Blia'tia's, and Lolia'na's. 

BLansalis^ or Vegus, 26,723, found in Kaehh and Kathiilvada 
are said to have come from Sindh, Husbandmen, shopkeepers, and 
traders, they are hardworking and thrifty. Though, except some who 
have made fortunes in Bombay, few of them are rich, as a class they 
are free from debt, generally owning one or tvro milch buffaloes and 
cows. Vaisbnavs in name, some of them worship goddesses. But they 
chiefly reverence the Mandvi saint, Sadhu L^ldas, to whom they 
yearly make presents of inoney and some grain. Their family goddess 
is Hinglaj in Sindh. Birth and marriage registers are kept by their 
priests, and widows are allowed to marry. Their family priests are 
Sarasvat Brahmans who eat with them. 

Bha'tia's” with a strength of 23,621 are found mostly in Eachh 
and K^thiavMa. They claim to be Bhdti Rajputs of the^ Yadav® 
stock, who ixnder the name of Bhattis or Bhatias are the ruling tribe 
in Jesalmir in north Eajputana, and who as Musalman Bhatis are 
found in considerable numbers in the Labor and Multan divisions 
of the Panjab, ^ and to a less extent in the North-West Provinces.® 
In Sindh, where they are best known as the traders of Shikarpur,® 
they are found over the whole province, and in Ivachh chiefly in 
Abdasa and Pavar^ and in the towns of l^Ijindvi, Mundra^ and 
Anjdr.'^ According to Panjab accounts their earliest capital (n.c. 
600) was at Gajuipur, supposed by General Cunningham to have 
been not far from the modern Bavalpindi. From this, he thinks> 
in the first century A.D. they were driven south-east before the 
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* 0£ tliC origin of Bliansdli or Blianariii, a lately adopted name, no explanation Pas 
Peen found. It is said to come from a inytlncal king Bliannsal, formerly tliey were 
generally known as Yegdos or Yegns, meaning mixed race, Abont a.d. 1200 they had a 
fort named Yegugad in the Kan, north of Lakiipat, of which traces still remain. BeBarros 
(A.B. 1550) (L>ec. IV. Lib, V. Cap, I.) mentions them under the name of JBangacaris, as a 
kind of merchants who cat meat and dsh, 

5 According to General Cunningham Blultia oi' Bhattia comes from a warrior 
(Ancient Geography, I. 247}.^ They are also said to he called eitlier after Bhat one of 
the sons of Shdlivdhan (Asiatic Besearehes, IX. 218). or Bhnpat the grandson of Bdm 
(Tuhfatu-hKiram Elliot, I. 338). 

^The Bhdtis and Jddcjds are branches of the Yddar-s, GladwiiYs Ain-i-Akbari, 
IL 377* The Hindu Yddavs of Jesalmir arc Ctalled Bhdtis, their brethren of the 
Panjdb who have become Musalmdns are known as Bhatis, Cunningham’s Arch, 
Bop. 186.3-64, II, 20. The rulers of Jesalmir are Bbattis, those of Bikafner Bhaftis, 
and the Hindu traders of SMkafrpur in Sindh Bhuftids. Elliot’s Baces N.-W.P., I. 37, 

^ North Eajputdna is the modern head-quarters of the Bhdtis. The boundaries 
are roughly, on the north the Satlaj, on the east Hariana, on the south Biktiner, and 
on the west the desert. Hamilton’s Gazetteer, I, 2i'6, In the beginning of the century 
their head-quarters were at Bhatner 130 miles north-east of Bikiner. Ditto. 

' * iJDlO'Vft Races N,-W. P.,' I. 37, 38. ® Elliot’s Baces N.4Y. F, , I. 37. 

“ WiHord (Asiatic Researches, I3C* 218) finds mention of them as Asham Bhatis on 
the high land to the mt of the Indus from Uoh to the sea. He also says (pa<^e 222> 
that lomO have to the east of the Ganges. 
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Indo-Skythians.^ Tod raentions tliat in the eighth century the 
Yadii Bhattis were driven south of the Satlaj.” But it would seem 
from the accounts of the third ex 2 :)edition (u). 1004) of Mahmud of 
Ghazni that there was still a strong Bhatia kingdom at Bhatia or 
Blierah on the left bank of the Jhelam near the salt range.® And 
it was probably by the later Musalman invaders that the Bhatias 
were driven south into the desert and Sindh.^’ In Sindh the 
Bhatias have sunk to be fishermen, and there they still continue to 
eat fish and drink spirits.^ Kaclih Bhatias neither eat nor marry 
with Sindh Bh^tids. The date of the Bhdtias’ arrival in Kachh has 
not been traced. Probably most of them have settled in Kachh and 
Kathhlvada since the establishment of Jadeja power (about 1350), 
Prom Kachh and Ktithiavada they are said by degrees to have made 
their way south by land through Gujardt and by sea to Bombay. In 
north Gujarat they live chiefly in villages and in the south in 
towns. Their two main divisions, Haldis (from Hahlr in Kathia- 
v^da) and Kaehhis (from Kachh) cat together and intermarry. 
Bhatiiis are like Vanias divided into Visas and Dasas wdio eat 
together. But the Visas, wdnle taking Dasa girls, rarely give Dasiis 
their daughters in marriage. Besides gotras or family stocks^ the 
Bhatias have eighty-four nuhJis^ which very nearly correspond to clan 
titles. Marriage in the same gotra and nukh is forbidden. They are 
wellmade tall and active. Qdiey are a little darker and less regular in 
features than other Gujanlt Hindu traders, though in Kachh they 
i are a remarkably fair and handsome raco.'^ Idieir women are 
generally fair and handsome and in large cities have lost much of 
their roughness of feature. The Kachh, Kathid^vada, and Bombay 
Bhd,ti^s speak Kachhi and the Gujarat Bhatkis speak Gujarati 
They live in -well built houses with tiled roofs. The houses of the 
rich are well furnished, while those of the poor have the same 


^ Cunningliam Arcb. Bep. IT. 23. According to General Ounniiigliam the Yddavs 
were led (a.d, 79) by the great Sbalivdban and by bis son Hdsalu, tlie founder of 
Sjalkot. (Arch. Bep. II, 21.) According to Wilford (Asiatic Besearches, IX, 218, 
222) some tribes of Bhattis strongly insist on their descent from iShtUivAban and call 
themselves Vaishyas of 8hulivaliaii, Shaka-B4]a-Vansas or ^haka-Bdja-Kmndrs, the 
offspring of iShah or Shdlxvdhan. They are said to consider their chief the representa- 
tive of fclhdlivafhan and an incarnation of Vislmn, ^ Western India, 154. 

* Elliot’s History, II, SO and 440. The Bhatti Eajpnts still point to this tract as 
the place of their residence before their advance eastward, and their name is still 
preserved in the large town of Pindi Bhattean on the Chindb (Ditto, 441). 

* ISir IX, Elliot traces the decline of the district of Blnlttiiina, between Hissar and 

the Garra, to the Muh.ammadan and Mnghal invasions np to the crowning ravages of 
Ximiir (A..B. 1399). B mes K.-W, 1>„ II. 21, 22. ^ Trans. Bom. Lit. Soe. IL 244, 

® Anadhar, Asai', Bahia (of Thali), Babla (of Gdtha), Bod a Bibal, Baldya, Bhudha- 
ria, Chdmuja, Chhachhia,^ Dliaga Dhakkar, Dhadhal, Dhadhar, Deiya, Degchanda, 
Dutia, Eardsgdndlii, Gtdcalgdndhi, Gdjaria, Gagal, Ghagha, Gurnguldb, Hariya, Jaba, 
Jia, Jiya, Jidhan, Jabdla, Jnjargdndhi, Jdgta, Kodhia, Koa, Kdndhia, ICdjaria, Kapur, 
Kartari, Knkad, Karangota, Khaira, Lakhanvanta, Media, Mogia, Malan, Mochha, 
Mota, Mathura, Multdni, Nayegdnclhi, Xdgada, Kiisdt, Panchlodia, Paclamsi, Pdlija, 
Fanchdl, Praraala, Botha, Padhthaga, Faregdndhi, Fitvdr, Frema, FaraJjia, FanvAr, 
Eadia, Edmia, Edja, Rika, Sapdt, Buraiya, SnAda, Bariki, Boni, Sofla, Bijavla, Sodhia, 
Thj^ivan, Thaba, Thiran, Thnla, Tambad, IJdesi, Vsnoda, Yadhrieha, Ved. 

? Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc. II, 245, So the BhAtiafs of BMttiana are said to be one of 
the finest and handsomest tribes in India. Jour. A. S, Beng, XXXV. 11, 97. 
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fiimiturc that is found in a Vania^s house. Those who are rich have 
servants for their household work and have bullocks and horses. 
After their conversion to Vaishnavism, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, they became strict vegetarians, eating neither flesh 
nor fish and drinking no spirits. Their ordinary food consists of 
wheat or millet breads rice, split j)ulse gruel mixed with spices. 
They eat all grains and pulse except ndgli, IcaJtJii,' and banfi^ 

and all vegetables except onions and garlic. Very few of them take 
opium. The men^s dress consists of a waistcloth, a jacket, a cotton 
coat, a shouldercloth, a handkerchief tied round the waist, and a 
turban which in Kachh and Kdthiavkda has an extra peak or horn 
in front. Except that the robe is somewhat scantier, the women^s 
dress does not differ from that of a Vdnia woman. Among the 
well-to-do the men wear a silver waistband, a gold circlet above the 
elbow of the right arm, and a necklace. Except that they wear a 
gold nosering, the women’s ornaments are like those of a Vtoia 
woman. 

Asa class the Blidtids are keen, vigorous, enterprising, thrifty, 
subtle, and unscrupulous. Some of the richest men in Bombay 
started life without a penny.- A largo number of Bhdtias are 
merchants traders and brokers and within the last fifty years they 
have become a very wealthy and important class. Numbers have 
moved either permanently or for a time to Bombay, and, as there is 
no difficulty in the way of their travelling, many of them are settled 
to the west, in the ports of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and 
Zanzibar, and cast as far as China.^ In north Gujardt they are 
shopkeepers who first settled in towns but are now spreading over 
the rural parts, selling grain tobacco and betel, and to a small 
extent lending money. In Kachh, besides as traders clerks bankers 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as husbandmen and a 
few as laboxxrers. Probably from the religious feeling against taking 
life none deal in vegetables or in root crops. Their women are 
clover with the needle, flowering silk with much skill and taste. 

The Bhdtids as a class are prosperous and well-to-do. This i» 
mainly owing to their enterprising spirit and the broad views of the 
caste in allowing them to undertake distant sea voyages. The 
Bhdtias arc Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdcharya sect. They are strict 
vegetarians, most careful not to take life and very observant of 
religions rites. They respect the Brdhmanio gods, worshipping in 
their houses the image of Vishnu in the shape of Ranchhodji and 
Rddlia-Krislma. They daily visit Vaishnav temples and reverence 
their spiritual teachers the Vaishnav Maharajas. These heads 
invest them with the sacred-thread, mutter into the ears of the 
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1 Among writes Bir Bartle Frere {a.d. 1876), are tlie keenest of traders, the 

m% sensnal of voluptuariesi intellects remarkable even among Hindus for acuteness 
id subtlety, sometimes an obtuseness of moral consciousness which would startle a 
in rare ©xo^tions a simple devotion to truth which would do honour 
> A Magaaiin% XXXll, U2. 
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novice the tenets of tlielr religion^ and 'when possible attend at their 
marriages. They receive occasional presents in cash and ciothes. 

The Bhatias observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. They 
go on pilgrimage to Nathdvdr, Banaras^ Gokul, Mathura, Bet Dwarka, 
Jagannath, Prabhas or Somnath Patan^ Pandharpur, andNdsik. To 
Dwarka they go in lioli (March-April) and JDivdli (October- 
November) and to Prabhas Patan on the bright fifteenths of GJiaitra 
(April-May); (August- September), QjiA.KdTiih (November- 

December). They go to other places when they find it convenient. 
After their return from a pilgi image some of the religious -minded 
pass, like other orthodox Vaishnavs, through a purifying process and 
become marjddis. After they have become marjddis they do not 
eat food cooked by any one except a marjddi. 

Before the birth of a child the midwife, who is generally a 
barber’s wife, is called in. If the child is a boy sug&r and dry 
cocoakernel are distributed among friends and relations and the good 
news is taken to the father by the midwife or the family-priest or by 
some young boy who receives cash presents from the child^s father. 
On the sixth day the women of the house go singing to the house of 
the priest and bring a clay horse ancT'a roll of paper containing tho 
picture of Iho goddess Chhathi. The clay horse and the picture 
are worshipped, and tho picture is pasted on the wall of the lying-in 
room. Near the picture are placed a reed-pen and inkstand and 
a dagger and a sword. The newborn child is richly dressed and is 
made to bow to the goddess. Friends and relations are invited to 
dinner. The child is named on the sixth day or on any other day 
by the fathcr^s sister. The mother is held impure for forty to 
forty-five days. For the first ten days her touch is pollution, from the 
tentli to the twenty-first day she is allowed to move about the house 
without touching anything, and on the fortieth or forty-fifth day 
she goes out worshipping the sun and the water-god in a river or 
well. The ceremony of the first giving of cooked food to the child 
takes place in the course of the sixth month after birth. When 
the boy is seven or eight years old the thread-ceremony is performed. 
Those who are well oil perform this ceremony with full Brahmanic 
rites. Those who are poor take the boy to their spiritual head who 
mutters some words into the child^s right ear and puts a thread on the 
child^s neck. Besides the Brahmanic thread the Maharaja puts a 
necklace made of the wood of the basil plant on the child^s neck. 
Presents in cash are given to the Mahdrajja or high priest. 

Girls are married between nine and twelve. The supply of 
marriageable- girls falls much short of the demand. Conse(juently the 
bridegroom, besides presents to the girl in the shape of ornaments and 
clothes of the value of Rs. 4000 to Es. 5000, has in some eases to pay the 
girTs father large sums in the shape of purchase-money. So great is 
the expense that many Bh^itids remain unmarried. Others to collect 
money enough go to China, Zanribdr, and the ports of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. By perseverance and indptry they amass wealth. 
When a boy or man wishes to marry his friends and relations ask the 
girFs father to give him his daughter in marriage. The value of the 
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ornaments to be presented to tlie girl is settled,^ 'Hie girPs father then 
sends his jniest to the father or relations of Ids intended son-in-law. 

In token of acceptance the girl’s father sends four copper eoins^ a 
handful of millet turmeric and betelnuts^ and some dro or saered grass. 

The betrothal is then entered in the caste registers and the fatlier 
of the boy pays a fixed sum to the caste fund. After some days the 
girPs father sends half or twenty pounds of sugar to the boy^s father 
who distributes it among his relations. The women of the boy'^s house 
then go with music to the girPs house with a portion of the ornaments 
and clothes fixed at the time of betrothal. The girPs forehead is 
marked with hanku or vermilicn and the ornaments and clothes are 
given to the girl to wear. Besides presents in the shape of coeoanuts 
the women are feasted. The girPs relations then go to the boy^s house 
and are presented with coeoanuts. The marriage-day is fixed by a 
Bri^hman astrologer in the presence of the girPs and boy^’s parents, ; 
When the hoy’s pai’ents cannot he present the girPs father tells the 
boy^s father of the marriage-day through the family-priest. About 
eight days before the marriage-day a booth is built at the girPs house 
and the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric. A Ganpati made of 
black gram aclacl Phaseolus mungo flour is worshipped. Four days .. 
before marriage the female relations of the girl go with music to the ^ 
potter s house and there apply kanlm marks to his wheel and bring t 
earthen pots and arrange them in four piles. Two days before i 
marriage the bridegroom with his friends and relations goes to the | 
bridals village. The party is received by the bidet’s relations who | 
give them a separate lodging. The bridegroom sits on a low wooden . § 
stoob and the parents of the bride mark his forehead temples hand | 
waist and feet with ka%Im. Early the next clay the bridegroom goes | 
on horseback to the bidders house and is received at the entrance by f 
the brieWs mother. He is led into the house, and, wdth the | 
bride, sits in that part of the house where the family-goddess is '' 
painted on the house-wall. The bidders and bridegroom^ s heads are t; 
covered with a hood made of the leases of the date palm. A piece of I 
coloured cloth is placed between the two with one end of it on the 
bride’s head and the other end on the biddegroom’s lap. They then 
worship the family-goddess, the family-priest of the bride officiating at 
the ceremony. When the worship is over the bride and the bridegroom ‘ 
take from each other one by one several pieces of j 2 ivdr Indian millet 
stalks held in the hand. The female relations of the bride drop one 
after another small cotton bundles on the bride’s head which the bride- 
groom clears away ; and the female relations of the bridegroom drop 
the same bundles on the bridegroom’s lap which the bride clears away. : 
The bridegroom returns to his lodging. The bride next goes with , ' 
music to the bridegroom’s lodging and is received at the entrance by 
the bridegroom’s mother. The bride sits in her father-in-law’s lap, ■ 
receives a silver coin, pours some milk on the ground, and returns to 
her house. The female relations of the bridegroom then bring to the - 
bride’s house the ornaments and clothes fixed at the time of betrothal. 
The women after giving the ornaments to the girl go to their lodging. . 
The women of the bride’s house then take earthen pots full ofimilk :] 
and curds- to the bridegroom’s house. The bridegroom then goes witir , ,1 
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music to the bricWs house in procession with men waiving in front 
and women singing* songs behind. The procession stops at the brlde^s 
lionse. T\v 3 bridegroom alights from his horse and stands near the 
door where he is received I)}- the bidders mother. She shows him a 
model plougdi, an arrow, \ancl a churning handle, and pulls his nose. 
The bridegroom is led into the house and sits with the bride at the place 
where the family-goddess is painted on the wall. The ends of the 
bride and bridegroom^s clothes are ti(?d together and their hands are 
joined in the presence of their spiritual head if he lives in the 
neighbourhood. They are led into the central square or c/iori of the 
marriage-booth where they move four times round the fire, and feed 
each other with sweetmeats. Next they go to the bridegrooin'’s lodging 
with the ends of their clothes tied together. There they give each 
other a handful of sesame, and the bride presents a handful of sesame 
to the bridegroom'’s parents who return it to the bride with a silver coin. 
Their priests are Pokarna Brahmans. Marriage is forbidden between 
the descendants of collateral males and females when they are not mere 
than seven degrees removed from each other. Widows are not allowed 
to marry and divorce is not granted. Polygamy is allowed when tlie 
first wife is barren. Disparity of age between husband and wife is 
common. In the course of the fifth month after a womaiPs first 
conception a bracelet is fastened to the woman^s right wnist. In 
the seventh month the lap-filling ceremony is performed. 'When 
a man is on the point of death he is laid on a freshly cowduiiged space 
on the floor of the house. The old sacred- thread on his neck is removed 
and a new one is pnt in its place. The water of the Jamna river is 
poured into his mouth. When life is gone the body is tied to the bier 
which is carried by the mourners after they hax^'e bathed. The body is 
burnt in the same way as among other high-class Hindus. Impurity 
attaches to the nearest relations of the deceased for thirteen days. 
There is no headman in the caste. Serious disputes are settled by a 
few respectable men with the consent of the majoritj?' of the easte- 
people. Yiolaters of caste rules arc fined and in grave eases are 
excommunicated. The lines are credited to the ciste fund. The caste 
also levies fixed contributions on the occasions cf birth marriage and 
death. The fund is used in making or repairing caste vessels, in 
making donations to their spiritual heads, and in other cbariiable works, 
ddiey send their boys to vernacular schools but very few receive a 
University education. The Bhatias are a. prosperous class, and many 
of the rich invest their money in land. 

Loha'na's with a strength of 11,133 are found chiefly in Kachh 
and Katli'.avdcla. Originally Rathod Rajputs, they are said to take 
their name from Lohanpur or Lohokat in Multan^ and to have been 
driven by the Musalm^ns from the Fanjab into Sindh, and afterwards, 
about the thirteenth century, to have found their way to Kachh.‘'^ 

1 Burton’s Sindh, 314. Burgess’ Arch. Sur.- Bep. for 1874,105. Perhaps Ptolemy’s 
Labaka (St. Martin Geo. Grec. et Lat. 222), At Unito, Tod (a.b. 1823) found Loh4Ms 
whom he calls a mercantile tribe of Bbatti Bajputs. Western India, 359* 

- Ind. Ant. V, 173, Their name is mythically derived from Lav the son of Bdm, 
According to another account Lnhan.'is were in Sindh before MusalmJin times. Under 
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They probably belong to the LohAnis who formerly held the country 
between the Sulaimdn Hills and the Indus.^ In Kaehh in the seTen- 
teenth century, especially during the reigns of Ldkh^p and Kdyadhan 
II., Lohands held very high posts as bankers and ministers. Among 
the Sindh Lohanas there are at least fifty subdivisions, the chief of 
them Khudabadi and Sehvdn.® But in Kaehh and KatWavada elan 
titles have worn down into family names nuMn, and marriages are not 
allowed in the same nuM. Barker than Bhdtias they are like them tall 
strong and muscular. Their home tongue is Kachhi and the dress both of 
men and women is that of other high cla ss Hindus. They are Yaishnavs 
and do not eat fish and flesh or drink spirits.*’ Very sturdy and 
hardworking, they are most useful labourers masons and husbandmen. 
Some are very successful writers shopkeepers and grain-dealers. But, 
unlike the Bhatids, they seldom risk large ventures or push their 
fortunes in Persia Arabia or Africa.^ Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdehdrya 
and Rdmdnuj sects their family goddess is Rtindel Mata, and they are 
devout worshippers of Barya Pir, the spirit of the Indus, who is 
said to have saved them when they fled from Multdn.^ Every Lohdna 
village has a place built in honour of this Pir, where a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning day and night, and where in the month 
of Chaitra { M arch- April) a festival is celebrated. They wear the sacred 
thread and allow polygamy and widow marriage. Their customs do 
not differ from those of Bhdtias and their family priests are Sarasvat 
Brahmans. They have a headman but give him no personal 

authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the opinion 
of the majority of the members. Those who can afford it generally 
give their children some Gujarati schooling. Depla's found in small 
numbers in Kaehh were originally Loh^nds and, though they dine with 
them, do not intermarry,® Their language and dress are Gujarati, 
and they are employed as house servants labourers and traders. They 
wear the sacred thread and allow widow marriage. 


Chach (A.D. 700) a Lohina name idgtam was governor of Brahmandbdd and the name 
is said to have then included the Samina and Ldkha clans. Elliot's History, 
I. 362 ; MacMurdo Jour. A. Soc. I, 247. Lohalnds are still the chief Hindu tribe in 
h'indh. Besides in the Panjdb north-west Kaehh and Sindh, Lohdnas are found in 
Baluchistin, Afghilnistin, the eastern parts of Central Asia, and on the Arabian coast, 
amongst a barbarous and a hostile people enduring all kinds of hardship and braving no 
little danger in pursuit of wealth. Burton’s ISindh, 314. vSince their arrival in I^achh a 
large number of Lohdniis have become Musalmdns of the Meman sect. It is probable 
that the Lohdn^s Lav4n4s or Lam^nis are the people of Larnghan near JaUlahad called 
Lampikas by Indian geographers. * 

1 Beal’s Travels of Fa Hian (A.p. 400). Mr. Beal (page 50) identiaes the Lohinds with 
the Lohas of the Hindus and the Loi of the Chinese. ^ Burton's Sindh 315 

3 In i-indh they eat aesh, are addicted to spiritaons liquors, do not ohieot’ to fish and 

onions, and dnnk water from the hands of their inferiors as well as their suneriors in caste 
Burton’s Wndh, 314 So T<^ (Annals of Rdjasthfin, II. 29i) says : Of SohLs tt 
proverb runs, Except cats and cows they will tat anything, 

“ Of the Sndh Lohdna trader Burton says (f?mdh, 316, .317) : Uncommonly acute in 
husmess somehave made large fortunes m foreign lands. In Afghdnistdn they are patient 
and p^yermg, Me tkely to start new ventures, cautious, and perlips a tritte 
apathetic. Masson's Trade of Cabui. ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

B.Irtottf ^ river-god and some have adopted the faith of Bdha mnat. 

“ llie and Wadhtrta Lohdals do not dine with Uepdlls. 
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Rajputs numberiTig 498,063 or 5*03 per cent o£ the Hindu popu- 
lation aie found a'.l over Gujarat, but mostly in Katliid^vada and in the 
north of the province. The details are : 

Majputs, 1891^ 


District. 

Strength. 

Statk, 

Strength. 

ARmedabad 

Eaira 

Ranch Mahals 

Broach ... 

Surab 

52,487 

39,801 

7632 

19,018 

9028 

Native States inclad- 
iijg KSthiAvAda 
Baroda ... 

272,384 

97,713 

Total ... 

370,097 

Total ... 

127,966 

il Grand Total ... 

1 . _ 

498,063 


Exclusive of the large classes of gardsids or holders of alienated land 
and tdluhidrs or superior holders who exercise no authority over their 
tenants^ the Eajputs of Gujarat are still a dominant race holding sway 
over nearly half of the area of Gujarat and over nearly one-third of its 
people. The details are : 

JS>AJPVT CniEFSBIPSi 189L 


Class. 

Miles. 

People. 

Revenue. 

Gh^vadas ... 

33 

63,094 

Rs. 

65,500 

Ohobftns .*• 

2393 

180,871 

6,60,375 

Dtiinids ... 

26 

3353 

20,200 

Gohils ...■ 

52:?2 1 

616,323 

40,42,600 

Gtjris 

8 

4800 

J^dejis ... 

13,391 

1,179,129 

74,53,622 

Jerhvas ... 

566 

71,072 

4,00,000 

Jhalas 

30:W 

315,770 

19,23,966 

Parmars ... 

842 

100,109 

2,35,925 


Class. 

Miles. 

People. 

KAthods ... 

i 2767 1 

354,712 

Rehvars ... 

89 1 

26.436 

SarvaiyAs... 

290 

16.478 

SisodiyAs ... 

819 

78,040 

Solankis ... 

680 

107.367 

1 VAghel&s ... 

: 

980 

77,806 

j Total ... 

31,075 

3,090,564 


Revenue. 


Rs. 

6,97,5)90 
49,709 
65,576 
2,54,500 
3, -28,760 
1,25,000 


1,62,27,514 


* Revenue figures are estimates. 

Except the lower class Dangs Karadids and Padhras^ who allow 
widow-marriage and let their women appear in public, Gujarat Eajputs 
have no subdivisions other than the tribes entered in tbe list above. 
With all these subdivisions Eajputs eat, and, in places, through Gdmetia 
Eajputs have marriage connections with Karddids. Karadia girls are 
married by Gdmetias and Eajput landholders and tdlukddrs marry 
Gametia girls. Thus Gametids serve as a connecting link between 
Karddids and high class Eajputs. The Ddngs -are of the same stock as 
the Jddejas and are confined to Kaehh. The Karddids are scattered in 
small numbers all over Gujardt and Kdthidvada. The Padhras^ are 
found solely in the Surat district. 

The chief social peculiarity of the Eajput race is its division into 
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^ It is curious that Rajputs who allow widow-marriage are called PAdhr^s or 
straight, while those who forbid widow -marriage are called VAnkAs or crooked* 
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iA-dm, All elans eat together and intern: arry ; but the members of a 
clan are forbidden to marry within the clan as all niembeis of a clan 
are be ieved to be the children of one common ancestor. This dread of 
marriage among* relations is sometimes earned to a strange extreme. 
As all Jadavs are in theory o£ the same stock, members of that great 
clan whether Jadojas Chuddsamas or Bhatis, ought not to intermarry, 
A Jadeja should not marry a Cliudasama, although the tribes 
separated in very early times. AVhen the members of a c.an became very 
nnmerons and spread over a large extent of country, the practice of 
namirsg groups of families mostly after a distinguished cominou 
’ancestor and sometimes after the place of residence came into vogue. 
Sometimes surnames are taken from a calling as in the ease of vetliim 
or carriers of Government property 5 and at times a mere clnuige in 
dress is sufficient to create a new surname. Ihe Kachhotias are so 
called, because their women adopted the practice of passing the robe 
back between the feet and tucking the end into the waistband. 
As far as can be ascertained Gujarat Rajputs have one hundred 
and three surnames^ In Surat and Broach most Eajputshave lost all 
trace of their clan. Some of the sub-clans are so large and lo long 
established that they have the importance of separate clans. Instances 
have occurred of marriages being annu'ded when it was found that the 
elans of the bride and bridegroom were divisions of the same stock. 

Of the great Rajput clans and sub- clans the followdng have alone 
been able to retain importance either in mainland or in peninsular 
Giijarafc. 

Cha'vada's, the founders of Anahilavada (i.n. 746) and once 
(A.D. 720 - 956) lords of Gujarat, now possess only the two small 
chifcfships of M^nsa and Varsod a in the Mahi Kantha and the two 
estates of Bhilodiaand Rampura in the Rewa Kantha. In Kathiavada 
where, so far back as the late fifth and sixth centuries, they ruled 
at various places on the coast, notably at Dvarka bonmath-Patan 
and Diu, their political power has long passed away, and they are 
now found only here and there as gardsids or up])er landholders. 
Most of the Kaehh Chavadas have fallen to be servants. Recent 
census and inscription details seem to establish the fact that the 
Chavadas belong to the great Gurjjava or Wliite Huna race who 
conqueied northern India during the fifth eentiuy a,d.^ 


* The following is a list of the 103 Rajput clan names in use ia Gniarit : Ada, 
Avera, Baidter, Klrod, Bhati, Bihola Solanki, Biya, Bod^v, Cbamarpa, CTiandafvrat, 
Ohdvada, Ohdvad, Chochu, Chiod, Chohafn, Uhudjivat, Dtlbiii, Bagh, Daima, 
Bair ja, Bevch and, Bevda, Dhdndhu, Bod, Bodiya, Duval, Bd, Galecha, Ghelot, 
Gohel, Goiter, Gor, Gujjar, Hadial, Harashi, Hdtha, Humad, Jadav, Jddeja, Jhala, 
Jiriya, Jodha Bdthod, Jojja, Jut, Kaba, Kachhotia, Kalarn, Karodia,' KLer, 
Kbod, Khula, Kukan, Lakam, Mahida, Mokviina, Mai, Masani, Mer, Mohal, Mori, 
JsarvAn, Badh^r, Badhi^lr, Palonia, Barmdr, Pesrau, Puravia Chohdn, R4na, 
Banr^thod, Edthod, H^val, Kdvar- Solanki, Eehevar, Revod, Sodbjil, Sisodia, 
'Bodha, Sodria or S^dria, Sojatria, Solanki, Songad, Surcha, Suvar, T4nk, Tantol, 
Thokiya, Tuar, VMhel, Vadv4sia, Vaghela, Vaisb, V^Ja, VMa, Tamla, Yanol, 
Vantia, Yaram, Vejola, Vethia,Tez4nia, Virpura-Solaiiki, Udvat, and Uma. 

2 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part I. pages 127 note 2 and 4(i5. See also 
the article The Giijar in the Appendix to the present volume. 
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Cliolia'n^, tlie representatives of the imperial family of Delili 
{ii.D. 111^ 1 )) have possessions in thePalanpnr and Rewa Kantha Agencies 
only. The chiefs oi Siiigain and Vav in Palanpur and of Bari^'a and 
Chhota Udepiir in the Kewa Kantlia are Chobans as -also are the 
owners of eight states in the Kankheda and of one in the Pandn 31 ehvas, 
Chohdns are also found scattered in small numbers over other parts of 
Gujarat and Kilthiavada where they live in poor cireumstanees as 
servants or as small peasant proprietors. 

Cllilda'S''aHia^S aie an offshoot of the Samma tribe probably of 
Turk orgin which entered India during the seventh or eighth eenkiry . 
and ruled at Kagar Thatha in Sindh. The Chnclasainas aj^pear to 
have established themselves in Kachh during the early tenth century. 
Prom Kachli they pushed on to Kathiavacla and settled at Yaiithali 
about nine miles south-west of Junagadh from which they^ held 
Girnar until, in a.d. 1472, Junagadh was taken by ilahmudsliah 
Begada of Ahmedabad and the last of the local rulers, Ea Siandiik, 
surrendered to the conciueror and forsook the faith of his fathers. 
Soratli became Moslim territory and on his death Ra Slandlik was 
raised to the rank of a saint under the title of Khan Jehan, The 
Chudasamds are now found in Dholeia as gardsids or upper land- 
holders. As Yadavs and descendants of Shrikrishna they claim 
superiority over all other Gujarat Rajputs, and though only a few of 
them are left, the daughters of the clan are held to be fit brides even 
for ruling houses. 

Da'ima's who have no historical importance in Gujarat hold a few 
small estates in the Sankheda Mehvds in the Rewa Kantha. 

Gohilg, also called Gehlots and Sisodiyfis, whose head is the Raiia 
of Udaipur in Eajputina the premier Hindu house in India, are one 
of the four great divisions of the Rajput race, which still hold sway 
in Kathiavdcla and give their name to Gohilvad the eastern section of 
the peninsula. They claim descent from the Valas of Valabhipur 
(A. I). 503-750) who though formerly supposed to be descended fioin 
Shalivfihan or Kanaksena, that is the house of the great Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (a.d. 78), are now believed to belong to the 
White Huna or Mihira hordes by whom Valabhi was conquered 
about A.D. 490. On the ruin of Valabhi by Arabs from iSindh 
about A.D. 770 a bianeh of the ruling family retreatal to Sieved. 
There tliey gained possession of the fort of Chitor and ruled to 
the thirteenth century wdien a portion of them withdrew to Kiehli 
in south Marwdr. Prom Kiehli they were driven by the Rdthods 
about A.D. 1290 and forced their way ■ into Kdthidv^da.^ According 
to the local tradition their leader Sejak married his daughter 
to the eldest son of Ea Kavat, the Chudasama chief of Sorath, who 
gave him a few villages in the east of his territory. Sejak had three 
sons Eanoji, Sarang ji, and Shahaji. E^noji is the direct ancestor of 
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' The grounds of this change in opinion regarding tlie YiiMs are given in the 
article Tne Git jar in the Appendix to this volume* 

" L'ompaie Bombay Gazetteer KathidvAda page 284, 
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the houses of Bhdvnagar aud E^ jpipla, Sdraug jl of Lathi in east central 
Katbiavacla, and SlialvJi ji of P^litana about twenty-seven miles south-east 
of Lathi * Many small estates in Gohilvad are oil: shoots from the house 
of BhaTOao-ar. ' Under Sorath the Ain-i-Akbai-i (a.d. 1590) notices 
a population of 25,000 Gehlots. These people who are known as Asil 
Gehlots are said to be descendants of Bappa who migrated from \ alabhi 
to Chitorin the eighth century. They are said to have returned to 
Kathidvada before a generation had passed. They now form the Gehlot 
subdivision of Mers found in Porbandar and along the coast. In spite of 
theh hio-h standing in Kathidvdda, the few Gohils in Kaehh, with the 
' exeeptimi of two houses, have sunk to the position of family servants. 

Like the Daimas, the Goris have a solitary setttement in the 
Sanklieda Mehvas in the Rewa Kdntha Agency, where they hold three 
small estates. 

are tbe most numerous and at tbe same time the most 
powerful Rajput clan in GujaiAt. Besides Kachh they own nearly 
one-third of Kdthidvdda, the two chiefships of Santalpur and Chadchat 
in the Palanpur Agency, and a small estate in the Pandu Mehvas in the 
RewaKdntha. In Kdthiavada, besides minor oSshoots the important 
states are Navanagar, Gondal, Mom, Dhrol, Rdjkot, and Mdlia 
which were founded between A.x>. 1540 and A.n. 1/20. Ihe Jdde3as 
are the leading Hindu representatives of the tribe of Samma Baiputs 
who ruled Sindh from a.p. 1351 to 1521. The Jadejas claim to 
helono- to the great Y Adav stock whose pedigree goes back to fcamb, 
son of Krishna, but there seems little reason to doubt that they are 
among the latest imnoigrant Tuidcs who preceded the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in A.n. 713. Under the Sumia rulers of Sindh (a.d. lOoo - Idol), 
the SammAs probably maintained a half-independent posit on in the south 
of Sindh and seem at several times between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth centuries to have moved south to Kachh to avoid Sumra 
tyranny. About a.d. 1351 tbe Sammas overthrew the Sumras, 
and Witb. tlieir liea''l"C[uarters at Samai near d hatha, became the lulers 
of south Sindh. During the spread of Muhammadan power-, the 
SammAs, before the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted Islam 
and since the’.r conversion, though it is still borne by several large 
pastoral tribes, the name Samma is less known than Sameja and 
JMeja, the Hindu branches o£ the tribe. According to the late.st 
accounts, the name Jacleja was taken by the Kachh branch about 
A.n. 13ob, when they called in as their chief L^kha, a son of Jam 
Jada of Thatha. From Kachh they entered Kdthi^vada. It is said 
that about A.n. 1313, Bahmani Samma led a band as far as Ghumli 
in the Barda hills, then the capital of the Jethvas and destroyed it, but 
did not gain a permanent footing in the country. Santalpur and 
Chadchat v/ere taken by Rav Kheng&ji of Kachh (A.n, 1548 - 1586 ) 
from Sarkhdjithe son of Lundji Vdghela. 

Jethva'S probably came from the north, and first established them- 
selves near Morvi. Thence they spread westward along the coast, 
captured Dwarka from the Chavadas, and moving to the south-west, 
established themselves in the strip of land between the Barda hills and 
the sea. They never passed far inland. Their first capital was at 
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Ghumli in tlie Barda hills about forty miles nortlneast of Porbandar. 
From Glinmli they moved to Chhiiya on the eoast about two miles 
south-east of Porbanclar, and about A.B. 1785 in the decline of 
Miisalmaii power, establi she I themselves at Porbatidar which has since 
been their capital d'he tribe, which is eomparatively small, are united 
under one head His Pliglmess the Mahar^na of Porbaiidar. SJakar- 
dhvaj, the founder of the'r clan, was, they say, the son of Hanuman, 
the monkey god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it 
was said and believed that as a mark of tlieii* descent the Jethvas were 
born wdth tails. It is established that the Jethvds are Mers, the 
■ representatives of the great Mihira hordes who in a. n. 490 captured 
Vaiabhi and overran Kathiavada. The name Jethva, wdiieh is locally 
taken to mean either Elder or Born under the constellation Jj/est/ia, 
may be a trace of Yeta, one of the names by which the Miliiras or 
White Hiuias were known.^ 

Jhala's though well known In Rh jputoa are in Gujarat confined to 
easfe Kathiavada. Ther ancestor Hirpd.1 is said to have belonged to a 
MakvAna- family of Ivaehh, who, in the thirteenth century, moved to 
Gujarat and took service with Karan Ghelo, the last (a . n. 1296-1304) 
Vaghela prince of Anahilavacla Patan. ddiat chieftain probably gave 
Hirpal a grant of territory to the east of the Ran of Kaehh, and he 
established his residence at Patdi. The next capital of the elan w^as 
at Knva, whence being driven by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat in 
A.D. 148S they established themselves at Halvad, and in Am. 1800 
moved their head-quarters to Dhrangaclra. The common derivation of 
the name Jhdla is that HirpdFs sons were in danger of being trampled 
by an elephant, when their witch-mother, stretching her arm from an 
upper window, snatched them up and carried them to a place of safety. 
Prom this they were called Jhdla or ^caught up.’ d'he faneifiilness of 
this derivation, together with the facts of their history which associate 
them closely with the Mihira or White Huna conquerors of the fifth 
century, suggest that the name is Jauvla the stock t*t!e of the great 
White Hdiia leaders Toramana (a.d. 450- 500) and IMihiiakula ^ (a.b. 
500 - 540). From the parent stem of Dhrangaclra, besides other small 
estates, have sprung the independent chiefships of Chucla, Laklitar, 
Limbdi, Saela, Vadhvan, and Yankaner. 

Parma'rs who own chiefships in north Gujarat and Kjithidvdcla 
appear to have come from Sindh. According to the E^.s Mala at some 
remote period 2000 Sodha Parmdrs came from P^rkar diir ng a famine 
and established themselves near S^ela in Kdthiavdda. The Yagliela, 
who then ruled at Vadhvdn, employed Mujo their head, to attack the 
Bhil chiefs Aho and Phato who lived on the banks of the Sabarmatb 
hoping that the attempt would end in disaster. But the Sodh^s were 
successful, and the Vadhvan chief gave them the four districts of Mnli, 
Thin, Chotlla, and Chobari. Of these the estate of Muli is now alone 
held by Parmirs. To the Mahi Kintha where they hold the two 
chiefships of Danta and Sudisna, tke Parmirs came from Nagar 
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^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol- I, Fait I. page 127. 

- Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part I. page 346^ 
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Thatha when^.e they were driven by the l^Iiihammadaiis about A.n. 1050. 
I'harad in the Palanpur Agency is sadl to have originally belonged to 
ParnwRajpiitsandtothisday many Parmars of the Suvar and Kalva 
sub-clans are found in subordinate pos’tlons in Tharad villages. In the 
Rewa Kantha they hold only one estate in the Piindii Mehvas. L’ke 
the Kathiavada ParmArs, the Kaehh Parmars belong to the 3odha 
sub-elan of tlie Parm^irs and appear to have come from Sliulln At the 
beginning of the present century these Sodha Parmars were in a 
wretched condit’on living eh’efly as banditS;, and^ for several years after 
the beginning of the British connection with Kaehh (a.d. IblO -1822), 
theli* raids caused the greatest' ruin and distress in the east of the 
province. They are settled in small numbers in the north of Kacdih 
and in some of the Ran islands, and except a few cultivators are 
herdsmen, most of them in poor condition. Their chief eonnect'on 
with Kaehh is through the marriage of their daughters with the leading 
Jadeja and Musalman families. These Soilha women are of great 
natural abT.t’es and much personal beauty. In a.d. 1819 Capt. Mac- 
Mnrdo described them as so ambitions and intriguing as not to scruple to 
make away with their husbands that their sons m'^glit obtain the estate.^ 

Ra^thods own chiefshipsin the Mahi Kantha. The Rathods were 
driven south from Kanuj by the Muhammadans about the end of the 
twelfth century, and under the guidance of tbe son or nephew of 

Jaychand Dale Panglo of Kanauj, established themselves in the sandy 
deserts of Marwar. SiyojPs second son Sonangji repaired to the court of 
Anahilavdcla whose sovere'gn, probably Bhim Dev II. (a.d. 1179- 1242), 
assigned him the fief of Garnet ra in the district of Kadi. Not many 
years later, the R^^thods won the fort and lands of Idar. Besides 
Idar, Eathod chiefs hold Pol, Malpur, Magodi, Valasna, and 
YavSna in the Mahi Kantha. Idar is not now held by the old Rathods 
but by the Rathods of Jodhpur. Of the succession of th?. Jodhpur 
chiefs two stories are told ; one that they were called in by the Idar 
ministers, the other that they had been in revolt against the'r 
brother, the Mahardja Abheysingh, viceroy of Gujarat (A.D.i7'30-17o3) 
and were pacified by the grant of Idar. Rathods also own seven 
estates in the Sankheda Mehvas and two estates in the Panlu ]\Iehvus 
in the Rewa Kdutha. In the Palanpur Agency they aie landowners 
village-sharers and holders of serviee lands, but in Kathiavada where 
their number is small, most of them have fallen to be servants, 

Relxvar Rajputs*^ are confined to the Mahi Kantha, wheie they hold 
the minor estates of Bolandra, Mohanpur, Eanasan, Rap^l,and Vadagam. 


^ Transactions Bombay Literary Society, II. 253. 

^ Of the origin of the Rehvar Fat^vats the following account is given. The Rehvar 
Eajpnts are FarmaTrs who caine originally from Ujjainand settled at Gbandravati. They 
afterwards moved to F^rkar,to Monnt Abu, and lastly to T£iringa,from all of wbicli places 
they seem to have been expelled. They took possession of T^ringa in A.b. 1226 {S. 1282), 
Their deeds or patds are derived from the former Ravs of fdar, and their dependence on 
the present Raja is limited to the payment of khichdi in cash. Of the origin of the name 
Rehvar the story goes that one of their A'bu ancestors on his way to win his bride, stopped 
to pay his devotions at a temple of Devi. As she knew his future father-in-law intended 
to MU him, the goddess said Meh mr Bridegroom go no further. In obedience to the 
goddess^ warning the bridegroom remained and all who went on were murdered. Bom. 
aov.SehXII.T20/w ' 
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tion Thakor Prutlmr^j moved to Ghodvada having obtained a grant of 
that and the neighbouring districts, which in course of time were 
divided among the present ehiefships. Eehvars are also found in 
small numbers in poor circumstances in Kdthi^v^da and in other 
parts of Gujarat. 

Sarvaiya'Sj who are probably Chuddsam^s, are found only in 
Gohilvad where they are landowners, 

Sisodiya's, the representatives 
and the same in origin as the Gohils, own 
the Surat district and the ehiefship of JDadhalia in 
According to their own traditions, the Dharampur ^Sisodiyas. 

700 years ago, under a certain Edm Raja com 
this portion of the hill lands of south Gujarat. 


of the Mevdd house of Udaipur 
the state of Dharampur in 
the Mahi Kantha* 
i, about 

quered from the Bhils 
. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Vahdji, the first Thakor of Dadhdlia, with a 
body of horse entered the service of Kalidnmal the Eav of Idar. 

Solankis, the once (Am. 961-1242) powerful successors of the 
Chdvad^s in the sovereignty of Gujarat, have their possessions confined to 
the wilds of the Eewa Kantha and Bansda. In the Rewa Kdntha they 
hold the state of Lunavada and an estate in each of the two Mehvd,ses 
Sankheda and P^ndu. In A.n. 1225Virbhadra Solanki killed Viro Bariya 
chief of Virpur, and established himself at that town eight or nine miles 
west of Lund^vada. From this town the Lundvdda Solankis are called 
Virpura Solankis, The town of Lundvdda was founded by Bhlmsingh a 
descendant of Virbhadra. Of the early history of the Bansda Solankis, 
no details are available. Recent information leaves little doubt that 
like the Ch4vadas the Solankis belong to the great tribe of Gurjjaras 
or Gujars who apparently represent the main body of the great fifth 
century conquerors the White HunasJ 

V a'dhels and V a'j a's who are branches of the great Rdthod clan are 
found in Kdthiav^cla. They entered the peninsula about the thirteenth 
century from Eajputana. The Vadhels treacherously drove out the 
Gh^vad^s from Dw^rka and Bet, and established themselves there, 
while the Vd>jas settled on the south coast, their leader Vejo founding 
Vejalkot on the Eaval river in the south of the Gir. From Yejalkot 
they conquered Una and spread their rule east to Jhdnjhmer and the 
Man4ri river. Later as they were much harassed by the gardsids they 
sought the protection of Bh^vnagar, where they are now found as 
small landholders. 

Vafghola^'s w^o after the Solankis ruled over Gujardt (Am. 1242- 
1S04) now hold the three chief ships of Thar^d, Morvdda, and Diodar 
in the Pdlanpur Agency and the one ehiefship of Pethdpur in the Mahi 
Kantha. 

In addition to these elans, members may be found of all the great 
Rajput tribes and sub-tribes, Bhi^tis, Ddbhis, Ghelots, Jadavs, 


Solankis, 


Va'dhels 

and 

Va'ja's, 


Va'gheja'3. 


^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, ToUI. Part L page 468 and The Gnjar Appendix, to 
tbie present volume. 
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Makvdnds, Moris, P^dhiars, and Valas. These miseellaiieoTis Eajpnts 
lia.ve fallen to be servants and peasant proprietors. In most eases they 
hold scarcely land enough to support their families. 

The Gujarat Eajput as a rule is tall and well built fair clear-featured 
and w.th a manly and pleasing expression and address. The nose is 
stia'ght or hooked, the eye large and lustrous, the iris usually black but 
not uncommonly brown and sometimes Ightbrown or gray almost to 
blueness, the mouth small^ the faee oval. The men have no fixed rule 
for wearing the hair. Some wear -it long tying it in a knot on the top 
of the head ; others cut the ha'r close 3 and a few shave the head except 
the top-knot, Boys wear a lock or cuid over each ear. . The men grow 
the moustache and whisker with great care using dyes to preserve its 
dark colour long after it has begun tog-row gray. They wear the beard 
but, to distinguish themselves from Musalmans, they sepaiate the hair 
down the centre of the chin. Except in the case of a death in the family 
neither the beard nor the moustache is shaved. Like the men the women 
are well-formed and fair. They are famous for their good looks and for 
the care they take to preserve their beauty in advanced years. The 
ambition of parents of moderate means is to see their daughters well 
settled in life, married to a Thakor or other landed proprietor. With 
this object lire physical training of a Eajput girl begins when she is 
^uite young. In the south-east of Gujarat the hard hfe c£ a eulri.vator 
and the malarious climate have robbed the Eajput o£ some of his hand- 
someness. Still even in south Gujarat a Eajput can be easily known 
from his Kanbi or Koli neighbour by the care he takes of his personal 
appearance and by the tidiness and cleanliness of his habits. 

As a rule the home speech of Eajputs is Gujardtri In Kaehh the 
home tongue ^of the Jadeja Eajput is Kachhi^ which closely resembles 
the dialect in use in^ lower Sindh. Most Gujarat Eajputs also 
understand Hindustdni ; and the home speech of those who come from 
Mdrwar is Marwari. 

; The style of a Eaj put’s house depends on his own or on his forefather's 
means and social position. Except the poor, who live in huts with 
mud walls aud thatched roofs, the Eajput cultivator lives in a brick 
and mortar house with a tiled roof, lii form and method of division 
the house of a cultivating Eajput does not differ from the house of other 
cultivators. It has only one front door and no windows. The cooking 
place is in a corner of the veranda and small openings are., kept in the 
wall to admit light and air. In front of the house the dehli or 
covered entrance is the only shelter for the cattle. Eajput hoases 
contain more furniture than those of other cultivators, and they are neat 
and cleanly as the owner delights in arranging his copper-pots so as to 
make the br ghtest possible show. In native states besides the gleaming 
copper-pots and other household goods, the Eajput householder keeps 
a box containing a sword or a matehlcek. The large’ Eajput 

S netor or Thakor lives in a big mansion called the darhdr, A 
^ ^l^iadrangle about 150 feet by 120 feet; enclosed by a 
well-built stone wall ten to twenty feet high separated by a passage 

The enelostire whch is appii[)aehed by a 
passage has,, putside of ,,^ev^te hut within the encircling wall; a’sh^, 
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^ ^ ¥ rHTtoa+i! On eitliev s-de o£ tlie £ 

used as a lodging for generally with an nppex storey, 

entrance passage is a ra:se.l ^ and receives visitors, and on 

On one of tkese platforms the Inside of these 

the other sit the servants and lowei 

platforms is an enter j’ space are two platforms 

a fenced space f ^ ?p^?u ' bathes breakfasts and sleeps in the 
and a room where the -pj^ai-or J> ^3 are lodged. Beyond 

afternoon and where ^ j p.y a middle passage, is a stable eattle-sbed 
the guests’ quarters, l^tbl left, are, in the outer corner, 

and cart-room. _ Across the comt, on the ^ 

a space for stormg grass &Txd ine ^ passage 

two rooms, the sons quarters. J- -j^^^ard. To the right is a privy 
placed so that it gives f f v.ew g^rlne of the 

and a well, and to the lef t ms^e “ the right of this inner 

honse-gnardian. Passing thi on gj^jg^ara with, in the outer 

yard, not far from the well, is facing the women’s yard, are 

corner, a granary or kotlicii . i • ^ ■pTn-ni* usually with, concrete 

the^hief fooms of the house, a veranda m Behind the 

floor and to the left a “®^"^°,°™;thin it are two rooms substantially 
veranda is an inner veranda and for light, two or 

built of stone and mortar with co women of the 

three openings high in the Thakor sleeps. The 

house keep their furniture and m the ot ^ quadrangle of about 
dwelling of a small proprietor S thorn fence. On the left at 

fifty ftet by. t»V h. “ttte and for stori^ g«i«. 

the entrance is a shed mth and d tiled roof aa-e 

Across the enclosure with and cook-room, 

the two chief rooms of the house with an o^n vmam 

. The dress worn by Raipiut men in In’s headdress 

ably from that worn in the peninsula. loosely-rolled turban red 

is a common silk masru cap and ovei g of the old; a double- 

in the case of the young and J ^^gjtth from three to eight 
fronted waistcoat with sleeves , 5 goat with wide sleeves; 

cubits and the strings about a foot • the case of the old, 

a scarf dark in the case of the and fastened at the 

wound round the loms the ends fa ‘’'S , trousers with a t ght 

waist by a variety of waistiloths ; a 1 KdthAvada dreSs does not 

tattonittbe.»ae ^a pomW to. ^ \i. relafcM jr 

differ much from the Kachh dre . occasions are brilliantly 

hhdgt'ids are always handsomely, an _ ^ Bright colour enriched with 

dressed. Their turbans are Consists of endless yards of 

cloth of gold. The J ddeja and . Jhdk . -ne-sided conical peak, 

cloth, rising high above the head and to wear. The sash or 

These turbans are freely spangled with gold. 

Mmarband is also composed of ric „ ^^^qgt to the infeide of the 

It is worn very broad at the j The hilt of a jewelled 

knee, and is tied in front in volnmmo ifpsides the dagger, some 

dagger generally shows among the £ol$, ^)^ drawers are 

chiefs carry quite an armoury of generally fine white' calico, 

worn tight to the leg, the mateml hemg ^nei J ^ at state 

The coat on. ordinary occasions is also of whfte canco, 
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eeremouies, it is usual to wear au overcoat of velvet or silk or brocade^ 
lavisbly adorned with, gold embroidery or with, rows of seed-pearls* The 
jewehy worn on state occasions includes a gorgeous necklace of diamonds 
emeralds or otrmr precious stones, earrings and finger rings on almost 
every finger- Upper landholders or dress more or less richly 

according to their means, middle age generally -wear white 

turbans and are otherwise plainly dressed. The younger men are given 
to finery especially m the matter of gorgeous turbans and waistcoats 
and gilt-handled daggers and swords. 

^ In mamland Gujarat the male headdress is a piece of white cloth 
SIX to yards long wound loosely round the head and surmounted 
by another piece of cloth. The body clothes are a coat and either 

trousers or a wais^loth. The men wea/ anklets and where allowed 
always cany aims i£ only a rusty and unserviceable sword. A turban 
sometimes takes the place of the headscarf. 

VI ^^^Wvatiug Eaiput women of south Gujard,t, who, 

longWinstead of the petticoat passing back 
i f ^ ^ of Eajput women all over Gujardt 

^ ?‘^*tieles, the petticoat the backless bodice and 

headscarf all fasHon according to the locality and in 

S w means of the wearen Eound the head and 

hphi-n l ^ ^adscarf and over the bosom the bodice open 

InwAv -neirf n-P vVip h fi'om the ueck to the waist, and, for the 

'Kdi-hifxrdA A petticoat which is much ampler in Kaehh 

than in south Gujarat* The fancy for 
wnmpn ^ ®?oh an extreme that among the rich Rajput 

Tnrlrpv.vpfl po^^'^coat about seventy-five feet long made of fine 

as a home dress ' Mo^t ^ number of folds has come into fashion 
wpL fV. -t lv ttut spare clothes for holiday 

both varied and large* A rich Rajput 
those for every-day wear of cotton 
silk Of bodiAPo+kp-n holidays of cloth of gold or gold-fringed 

of fi'iffprpTif poTn rPf] sometimes as large as forty. All are made 

Tbfbta^^^ litb thii lace borders, 

ordinary use, of plain cotton 7 in fashion is for 

and, on the end tLt shews a tl ^ 11 i tI 1 ’ 

are blue red and green ; ydW favourite colours 

the eolova- of mourning. Tb 7°™’ 
a red ground, which is the or two-hued, that is iron-g;ray on 

also worn as a mark of svm mourning, is 

been widowed. Ceitain 1 ^^® 

armlets and nose rings del^- ?uch as necklaces 

who has died, are left'off ^ T *^® relationship to_ the person 
generally wear a plain suitin 

They take the greatest cai-e of ^ """I “ TTf ‘ 

length of time they manage f « 

for rich clothes makes them 1 ^^®7 Tteu- special fondness 

women. One strict rule is nevA, 1® ^ ^®'^®^® than other Hindu 

black, but ’ not antimoay If Lamp- 

Lawsonia inermis p^ V S 7®®^ and henna 

1 ■ the hands and feet. A Rajput 
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widow is allowed to wear her hair^ and instead of an ivory hracelet she 
puts on a gold armlet. A widow does not make the red brow-mark she 
wears daif-brown clothes, abstains from ammal food, and does not join 

infeasts. , , , 

In manner Eajpnts are comteous and polite but somewhat tonchy 
and ready to take offence. They are fond of children and respectful 
to women, A Eajpnt of good family, if reduced to ^ a cidtiyator 
would rather himself fetch water m the dark than allow his mfe to 
bring it. Their sensitiveness to female honour is so keen that a 
man, however distantly related to a woman who has dishonou^red herselj 
considers it his duty to destroy her and her seducer. Ihey haire a good 
name for honesty and they have given such brilliant examples of 
svmii-hliakti or master-worsliip that ready sel^sacrifiee is conadeied 
the typical feature of the Eajpnt eharaetei^ ^e Eajpnt is hospitable 
and loves to entertain strangers. They are fond of cattle and ai yeiy 
Irtefl to their horses in whose good qnalifees they take pri^e. Many 
landed proprietors own stnds and possess fine specimens of country-bred 
horses. Formerly Eajputs were noted for their headlong bravery and 
for their feats of strength and endurance. They were bold nders and 
skilful swordsmen. They delighted in all manly and martial exercises. 
Long years of peace and order have effaced these noble eharaetensties. 
The Eajput still carries his sword but never unsheaths it in anger. A 
martial bearing is seldom affected and manly exercise as a rule is avoided. 
The Eajput failings are want of thrift and love of ease. _ A Eajput 
Thdkor will pass whole days sitting in his courtyard gossippmg wthhis 
neighbours and friends and as in a dream watching his dependaints pass 
to and fro at their daily work. His fondness iovkusnmba, t^t is opium 
and water adds to his indolence. The smallest Thd,kor has ms agent or 
kdrhhdri, a shrewd Vdnia or a needy Brdhman, to whom he leara all 
his affairs, and thinks it a grievance to be called upon occasionally te 
si^n a paper. He does not object to a law suit or two, they to ms 
dignity : but he hates to be troubled about them. His affairs are 
generally involved ; he is a kind and generous landlord and does not 
press for his dues. After his sons have giwn up he is often at tend 
with them as regards the division of his property ; and his relations 
with the zenana or wives^ quarters are occasionally the reverse o± cordial. 
He has little regard for conjugal fidelity on his own part and he does not 
consider it discreditable openly to keep a favourite mistress. ^ kxcept 
among the poorer villagers Eajput women almostneverapp^ in public. 
The Eajput woman is faultlessly neat and careful of her ske ^ is 

enterprising and bigb-spirited, according to the proverb ‘^e wise 
mother of fools.’ She is intriguing, jealous, ambitious, thrifty, and 
fond of show, as the proverb says ‘ She marries the land, not the man. 
When her husband can afford it she generally secures some separate 
villages and an establishment of her own. The younger women are 
taught to read and wiite by the older women or by the family-priest. 
They also leaimto sew and embroidei- k which they generally show much 
taste and skill, 

Eajputs are by birth soldiers aud landholders j hut their service as 
soldiers is not in. demand and few Eajputs have any occupation except 
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as laiidlioldei\s. Of the laadliolders many have lost their patrimony 
and been forced to take serAnce as peons and constables and even as 
personal attendants and field labourers. In nati\'e states they are 
ch'efs^ garddds or landlords, and holders of service lands. In British 
territory, except in Ahmeddbdd Kaira and Broach Avhere the Talukddri 
settlement has prevented their estates disappearing, many of them have 
dwindled to be peasant proprietors. Though the number of industrious 
and skilful cultivators is increasing the Kajput husbandman has still 
a bad name for slovenliness and want of care. 

Though the tendencies are in many ways against Hm the Gujarat 
■Rajput on the whole is fairly off. The revenues of the chiefs and larger : 
landholders have increased and go on increasing. The more thriftless 
of the landlords are xirotected ag'ainst themselves by the restrictions of 
the Talukddri Settlement Act, And with most of the smaller land- 
holders the horror of living by the plough instead of by the sAVord is 
passing away. 

Followers of Svaminarayan Vallabhdchdrya and Edmanuja 
eschew fish flesh onions garlic and liquor; all other Eajputs eat 
animal food, drink liquor, smoke tobacco, and eat opium. Except the 
iVdldsand a few other divisions most Rajputs^ eat fish, partridge, duck, .1 
goat, sheep^ and hare. Of animals which split the hoof they eat only i 
the chikaru or gazelle. In Rewa Kantha they eat the wild boar but 
no Rajput will touch the flesh either of the horse or of the ass. Strict I 
Eajputs have a strong feeling against the flesh of the domestic fowL * > 
But in south Gujardt the feeling on this point is lax. Their staple food | 
is rice and hdjri Penieillaria spieata, Jnvdr Sorghum vulgare and | 
.wheat, together Avith the usual pulses and vegetables. As far as \ 
possible they avoid eating hill grains such as Imiti Panieum flavidum t 
hdvto Eieusine corocana and hodra Pas^ralum scrobiculatum. They ' 
never use wasur Ervum lens pulse or the snakegourd. The women ^ 
chew tobacco and the old women take snuff but they neA^er smoke or 
eat opium and seldom drink liquor or eat meat. All the different 
divisions of Rajputs eat together in the same row but not from the 
jsanie dish. The majority of Rajputs neither eat. from the same dish 
nor smoke the pipe of those who allow widow-marriage, who many 
with Kolis and Musalmans, and who are of low social position. Rajputs 
eat food cooked by ail classes of Hindus except Kolis Vagbris ancl the 
depressed castes. f 

“ In a rich Rajput family the head of the house rises between six and 
seven, and^ after smoking a pipe and washing, dresses, and seating 
himself in the gateway platform deUi is joined by a Bh4t or LMmn 
and other friends. As they sit a servant brings a dish of opium-Avater 

A.D. ISlBjinany J;^clejds o£ Kaclih thoiagli nominally Hindus continued in matter’s 
of food Muhammadans, employing Musalmsiu cooks, taking tiesh, and refusing to cafe' ' 
^things forbidden in tbe KurAn. Now, except abont dve per cent, they live as Hindus, most . ■ 
of them on simple fare, respecting the Eajput feeling against eating the domestic fowl and 
■seldom t sing animal food.- Some among them of the Vaishna'va sect are strict vege- ' 
tarians. AVhen meat is used, it is duly killed by a Musalmdn and cooked at a distance' ' 
.from tbe , usnal kitchen, /Ihe ' custom of asking a Musalmdn to kill an animal is not • 
ntcess^nly rremnant tbe former leaning to IsUm. Like tbe Jddelds many Bakban ^ 
ob3e#-tb>^^j^t%bi^ba& not been duly- killed by a Musalmdn, ■ - • * 
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kmumba. Of this the host, after ofiering it to any Bh:^t Charaii or 
Kajput proprietor who may be present, drinks a portion and gives the 
rest to the people roniuL The opium water is followed by a pipe or 
huklid. Then about e’ght, for an hour or two, he hears complaints from 
villagers and prescribes for the sick, for most Eajput Thdkorshave some 
knowle*lge of medicine and some of them keep a store of dnigs» Before 
breakfast he bathes. After bathing incense is sometimes burnt and a 
few beads are told. The meal is of millet and wheat bread, the mixture 
of pulse and rice known as khicMi, butter served in a small euj), and 
whey sometimes milk in a jug. After another pipe the Thakor goes to 
rest and rising about two washes and dresses and sits chatting or settling 
family affairs till about five, when he goes to the village temple, and 
comes back at dusk. On his return he takes his seat in the gateway 
platform. If he is a big man a torch is lighted and people come and 
pay their respects to him, and he hears complaints and settles disputes. 
About eight, putting off his outer robe, he goes to the house-shrine and 
washing his hands and feet burns incense and says some prayers. He 
then goes to the women^s quarters, where seated on a low quilted stool 
he gathers his children round him and chats with them till supper is 
ready. He eats supper in the women^s quarters wdth the men and some 
of the children of the family, the meal consisting of pulse and rice 
khichdiy millet bread, pickles, thin wafer biscuits or pdpad^ and 
milk. Some d'hdkors never come out after supper. Others sit in 
the gateway and smoke, hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the 
womeii'^s quarters about ten or eleven. The young men of the family 
spend most of the r time in looking after boundaries, tracking thieves, 
and robbers, training horses, and learning to hunt and shoot. The wife 
of a Thakor rises about sunrise before her husband is up. She begins the 
day by making three reverences to her mother-in-law and to her other 
seniors. Then, after washing, she looks to the distribution of whey and 
milk among servants and dependants, bathes about e*ght, bows to the 
sacred basil, looks after the children's breakfast, and goings to the 
kitchen superintends the cooking or helps to make some of the finer 
dishes. After her husband has finished she takes her breakfast, sleeps 
for a couple of hours, and if young sews or chats or if old reads or 
listens to sacred books till evening. Before dark she puts on fresh and 
richer clothes, and the sons^ wives, but not the daughters of the house, 
thrice as in the morning reverence the Thdkor^s cHef wife and other 
senior women. A lamp fed with butter is then lighted in the water- 
room, and the women go and help in preparing dinner. They sup after 
their husbands have finished, chat and sew till about nine, and retire. 
A Eajput cultivator is up by five and by six is washed and off with 
his servants to the field. After working for two hours he takes his 
breakfast. Unless the husband is very poor the breakfast is brought not 
by the wife but by a servant or male relation. Except that he uses 
toore condiments and onions, the Rajput^s "breakfast and dinner mainly 
consist of the same dishes as those used hj the local *Kanbi. The 
evening meal is like the morning meal the only addition being a little 
clarified butter. The children take their food vrith their mother* Only 
on festive occasions does the Rajput cultivator either eat meat or drink 
liquor. He dines at noon and after an hour^s' rest works till sunset* 
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He takes his supper about au hour after sunset and after supper spends 
an hour or more in chatting over the day^s work and smoking his pipe. 

Except their clan and local peculiarities Kajputs do not differ from 
other Hindus in their religious observances and practices,^ Though 
many are followers of the special forms of Vaishnavism preached by 
Vallabhacharya and by Ramanuja, and though the modern sect of 
Sv^mind.rd,yan still gathers adherents, ^ Rajputs from remote ages 
have been partial to the worship of Shiva, At the same time they 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and their house-shrines contain 
the images of Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, and of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. The Jddejas worship the ^northern Ash^puri, the 
hope-fulfiller, whose principal shrine is in Kachh. The Jh^las adore 
a goddess named Adya whose shrine is at Halvad. The Gohils 
worship the Khodidd Mdta whose chief shrine is at Rdjapara near 
Sihor. The goddess of the Jethvas is Vindhyavdsini whose ori^nal shrine 
is on the Ndgmata river close to Navd.nagar and whose chief temple 
is at Chhaya near Porbandar. The Parmars worship the goddess 
Mandavri whose temple is at Muli. Chdvadds and Vdghelas worship 
Chdmunda. Rich Rajputs have Brahman priests to do the daily 
worship of their household gods. After his noarriage a Rajput 
visits the principal shrines of bis mdta or tutelary goddess in company 
with his bride. Part of the marriage ceremony consists in knotting 
the end of the bridegroom^s shouldercloth or waistcloth to the 
bride s veil or ehundri^ and these knots are always loosened in 
front of the family goddess. Among the Kachh Jddejds the most 
gorgeous festival in the year is the Edv^s procession to the snake 
temple in the Bhuj fort. Jddejds show great respect to their priests, 
who are Brdhmans of the Rdjgor subdivision, and to Bhdts and Chdrans, 
their family bards and chroniclers. Except a few who are disciples 
of Svaminardyan the Parmdrs of Muli are as a rule worshippers of 
the sun. Sun-worshippers fast on Sundays. Barddi Brahmans, called 
after the district at the foot of the Barda hills in south Kathiavdda, 
are* the priests of Jethvds. These Brdhmans worship Shiva and 
Shakti, and visit the local temples of these deities morning and 
evening. On the eighth or asMami and the fourteenth or 
chat'urdashi of every fortnight, on Sivrdtra the dark fourteenth 
of the month, on the bright eleventh of AsMdh (July-August), and 
during four days of the Navrdtra that is the first nine nights mAsIwm 
(October-November), on the bright second of every month, on the 
Das am that is the bright tenth of Ashvin (October-November) all of 
which are high days the Jethviis visit the local temples of Shiva and 
Shakti and lay before the god and goddess a coeoanut and a few 
coppers and bow before them. They are Smarts and their high 
priest is the Shankardcharya of Dvdrka. When the high priest visits 


for certam saiiitg the occasional marriage into Mnsalmdn families* 
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the village they pay liis expenses while he stays in the village and when 
he leaves present him with money according to their means. They 
worship the cow on the bright fourth of S/irdvan and on the l)righfc 
twelfth of Bhddmpad (September- October) they go to the sea, offer it 
saiidal'-paste rice flowers and a cocoanut, and bow tefore it. 

As a rule the V^hela chiefs are worshippers of Sliakti, N^dihanji 
the first Vaghela who came to Sanand in a.d. 1315 built a temple to 
his family goddess Hajari Mata which is still known by the name of 
Adya Mdta the family goddess of the Jhalas. Among the cultivating 
VaglieMs, both the Vallabhaehaiya and the Ramanuja forms of 
Vaishnavisni have found a lai'ge foil owing. Except a few who keep a 
coneh shell or shanlch and the image of the mdta in their house 
Vaghel^s as a rule have no househoid images. On Dasara Day in 
September-October, they mark the brow of the horse with vermilion 
and rice and tie a seven^knotted thread rdarked with vermilion 
round his right pastern. The girls meet at the house and, paint on a 
wooden board a tree with a ho^el or Indian cuckoo perched on it. 
They then take the board to the river and bathe in the river with the 
board, lay vermilion flowers and rice on it, go to a neighbouring garden 
and call the bird imitating its voice till he answers. When there is 
danger from floods, Vdghelds go to the river or seashore or to a pond 
and worship water. The chief throWs a woman* s roloe and a coeoainlt 
into the sea to pacify the flood spirits and save his people. V^ia 
Rajputs, though not Muhammadans visit idjids or Muharram biers 
and the tombs of Muliammadan saints and offer them cocoanuts and 
make them vows. This leaning to Muhammadanism is not peciiliar 
to Valds. Vow-making to the Moh^xmm tdjids or biers and to the 
tombs of Muhammadan saints is common among lower Hindus and 
is often met with among the higher castes. Besides their own special 
days the different clans of Rajputs keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. 

Rajputs believe in witchcraft soothsaying and omens, and employ 
exorcists to drive out evil spirits. Their spirit-searers or bhiivds are 
mostly low caste Hindus and Musalmdns. When a person is possessed, 
the scarer asks a relation of the possessed to wave round his head a 
handful of adad Phaseolus mungo beans. The hlmva examines the 
beans. If he finds signs of a spirit he calls his familiar to come into 
him. The familiar comes and moves the exorcist^s body to and fro, in 
the end stating the name and the favourite haunt of the spirit who is in 
the patient, and the ways and means by which the trespassing spirit 
can be driven out. Sometimes the scarer administers an oath or hddha 
to the spirit in the sick person and ties a black thread as an amulet round 
his neck or arm. Sometimes chillies are burned before the sick person 
in a closed room and sometimes a worn-out shoe is forced between 
the patient'^s teeth. Sometimes an earthen pot is set before the sick 
person and on the mouth of the pot is laid a brass or copper salver 
with a handful of adad beans. The earthen pot is beaten with a 
stick, and as the beans dance to and fro they make a sound which is 
believed to scare the trespassing spirit. Sometimes the medicine-man 
waves a cup of water round the person possessed and drinks the 
water. When an offering to the spirit appears necessary, the offering 
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is waved about the person possessed and laid in a place where 
three roads meet. The oSering is generally cooked : rice curds flesh or 
any other article of food or dress which by the tongue of the possessed 
the trespassing spirit asks for. Sometimes Brahman priests are 
employed to read to the sick j)erson the Chandipdih a Sanskrit work 
containing prayers to the goddess Chandi. Gifts are also made to 
Brahmans in the name of the family goddess or of some special god. 
Rajputs are careful watchers of good and bad omens. A cow, a virgin, 
a woman whose husband is alive with or without a vessel filled with 
water, a learned Brahman, a student with, his books, a well dressed 
prostitute, an armed soldier, a bier with the body of an ascetic or 
Musalmdn, a washerman with a load of washed clothes, a Rabari 
Bharvdd or Dhed carrying cotton twist and yarn, a Vdnia with scales and 
balance, a gardener wdth flowers, a vessel of milk and curds, a peacock, 
a horse, and a married couple coming from the opposite direction are 
good omens. So also is the braying of an ass or a sneeze to the left or 
behind, the hooting of an owl to the right, a serpent passing on the 
right, and a deer or a crying fox. The chief evil omens are : A cat 
crossing the road or coming from the opposite direction, a serpent passing 
to the left, a sneeze to the right or in front, a widow coming from the 
opposite direction, a deformed person met on fche road, persons carrying 
firewood eowdung-cakes coal hides grass husks salt fire molasses oil 
flour or a basket of lemons, an earthen vessel with whey, a basket 
filled with rubbish, a dog twitching his ears, an owl sitting on the roof 
of the house and hooting, and a passing donkey. 

In the seventh month of her first pregnancy the girl generally goes 
to her father s house for her delivery. With the first signs of labour a 
midwife of the barber or some other caste is called in. An astrologer is 
present to mark the moment of birth and to east the horoscope. As 
soon as the child is born the midwife beats a metal platter if it is a 
boy and an earthen pot if it is a girl. If the child is a boy musicians 
come and perform at the house, and if the father’s means allow, packets 
of sugar are distributed to every house in the village. A messenger is 
sent to carry the vadhamni or joyful news to the chikVs father with a 
paper marked with the boy^s footprint in vermilion. The hoy’s father 
rewards the messenger with a dress or cash and distributes sugareandy 
among friends and relations. If the father is poor he feeds the 
messenger and presents him with a rupee. As soon as the child is born 
the midwife cuts its navel cord and buries it in a corner of the compound 
in front of the house. I he father’s sister feeds the child with a few drops 
of honey mixed with clarified butter and water. It is believed that 
the child takes to the nature of the woman who first feeds it. The 
midwife receives fifty pounds of wheat, one rupee in cash,a cocoanut, 1 i to 
5 1 pounds of molasses, and if the child is a boy a robe. Even poor Rajputs 
have to pay the midwife grain and 4 to 8 annas in cash. On the sixth 
night after the birth the child’s and the mother’s foreheads are marked 
with vermilion. A piece of cloth' long enough to make a jacket 
for the child is begged from a friend or relation, a jacket is made and 
, is dressed, in it. A space on the floor near the mother’s 
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stool covered with green silk or brocade called chattio with an earthen 
pot on either side. The child is laid in a mdoM or small cradle near the 
stooL According as the child is a boy or a girl, a boy or a girl is 
seated at each oi the four corners of the stool who heat metal dishes 
and are rewarded %vith stivah 'cadds or birth-cakes made of wheat flour 
and molasses fried in butter. Near the stool the wall is marked with 
seven vermilion spots and over the spots clarified butter is rubbed. On 
the stool are laid a piece of paper, a reed-pen, and a mixture of 
vermilion and water in the belief that Chhathi or Mother Sixth comes on 
that night and writes the future of the child, A sword covered with a 
robe called pdmri and~a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near 
the writing materials and all the people, except the mother and child, 
leave the room for a short time to give the goddess an opportunity to 
do her work. Cooked rice and hansdr or wheat floui* boiled in clarified 
butter and. molasses are eaten in the house. The ceremonial impurity 
on account of childbirth lasts ten to forty days. During this period the 
mother bathes four times. Her bath on the tenth day is called 
dasuthdn and that on the twentieth visutJidn, after which she is allowed 
to touch the members of the family. Her third bath is on the thirtieth 
day and her fourth on the fortieth. On the fortieth day the mother 
goes with the child in her arms to a neighbouring well and offers sandal 
paste vermilion rice and flowers to the jaldevtds or water nymphs, A 
Brahman priest attends and is rewarded with money. The mother 
then fills a small vessel with water and fetches it home. Kansdr or 
wheat flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is eaten on that day in 
the house and feiends and relations are asked to dine. After this 
ceremony the mother is held to be clean. 

On the morning of the Childs’s twelfth day, if the child is a boy, the 
mother takes it in her lap and sits on a low stool before tlie door of the 
house with a wooden pestle in her hand. Five to seven children are 
made to sit on her back one after the other and she is asked to walk a 
few steps. She worships the sun, a Brahman priest officiating and 
receiving money. The children are fed with cocoa kernel and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The child is named on the twelfth day. As a rule the name-giver is 
the father^s sister and in her absence the mother^s sister and in the 
absence of both some elderly woman of the family. Several names are 
suggested by the astrologer, who is guided in h^s choice by the posi- 
tion of the moon in the heavens at the time of the ehild^s birth. The 
child is bathed by his johoi or paternal aunt, or in her absence by some 
husband-owning woman of the house and dressed in a coat of green silk 
or brocade. He is then laid in a handkerchief marked in the middle 
with a lucky cross or svastik and held by the four corners by four 
children, boys in the ease of a boy and girls in ihe ease of a girl. This 
handkerchief serves as a temporaay cradle which is swung to and fro 
by the four children. The ehild^s aunt who names the child lays with 
the child in the handkerchief a betelnut, a pipal leaf, and a coin either 
of gold or silver or copper. She then, with the consent of the elderly 
members of the house, chooses one of the names suggested by the 
astrologer, swings the handkerchief-crsidle, and repeats the name 
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four times in a couplet. The children who have swung the cradle 
are treated to boiled wheat sweetened with molasses ; and sugar 
is distributed to the women friends and relations who have been asked 
to the house. Among the Gohils wet millet mixed with siiva or 
dill-seed is distributed to children. During the third fifth or seventh 
month after the birth of the child^ the mother is presented with a new 
dress and the child with ornaments which are sent to the father^s 
house. 

Next comes the or mango-blossom drinking. On the first 

Roli (Februarj-March) holiday after the birth, a low stool is set on 
the ground and covered with green silk or brocade. On the stool is set 
a cup of milk mixed with sugar and mango blossoms. The child is 
laid on the low stool and children are asked to the house. A Brahman 
priest attends and kindles the /loli fire. The Bi4hman then dips a 
silver piece into the milk in the cup on the low stool and four times lets 
a few drops fall into the child^s mouth. Sweetmeats are distributed to 
children and the Brahman priest is rewarded with money. 

The first feeding or iotm takes place in the case of a girl either 
in the fifth or seventh and in the ease of a boy in the sixth or eighth 
month. On a lucky day rice is cooked in milk and mixed with sugar, 
and friends and regions are asked to dine at the house. Besides the 
dinner the only observance is that the father’s sister or in her 
absence some elderly woman of the house takes out a little milk 6n a 
gold or silver coin and drops it five times into the child’s mouth. 

When a boy is three to five years old, on a lucky day fixed by a 
Brdhman astrologer his hair is clipped. Five days before the clipping a 
beteliiut Ganpati and the family goddess are installed and worshipped 
in the house, the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste mixed with oil, 
and women friends and neighbours meet at the house and sing songs. 
Five measures of unliusked rice are laid in five wooden mortal’s and five 
husband-owning women ai’e asked to pound the rice five times each 
singing songs. A week or ten days before the’ hair-clipping at a neigh- 
bour’s house in a clay pot filled with earth a few grains of wheat are 
sown and watered so that the seedlings may be two or three inches high 
before the hair-clipping day. On the third day the worship of Bdndal 
the femalefaced cocoanut is performed with the same details as at the 
time of marriage. The women of the house bring from the potter’s the 
earthen pots required for the eeremony. A booth is erected before the 
house on or before the day of hair-clipping, which should liave five posts 
covered with asopalo Polyalthia longlfolia leaves. The women sing 
songs and rub the boy with turmeric and perfumed oil In the booth a 
small canopy is spread and under it a raised earthen seat and on the 
seat two low stools. The father and the mother of the boy are seated 
on the low stools and perform the planet-humouring eeremony called 
grahash&ntu A Brd>hman oflSiciates and the boy’s hair is clipped. 
Friends and relations are fed and at night the boy is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken on horse-back with music and a company of friends 
through the village. 
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Eajputs claim the right to wear the sacred thread with the same 
formalities as Brahmans^ but only a few are careful to invest their boys 
at the usual Brahman age. If a Eajput boy is separately invested with 
the sacred thread the ceremony takes place when he is between 
ten and twelve. But in most eases the investiture is made one of the 
marriage ceremonies. On the day of the thread- girding after he has 
been invested the boy runs oS to the local temple feigning to be angry. 
His maternal uncle goes to the temple and by promising him his 
daughter in marriage pretends to soothe and dissuade the boy from 
persisting in taking a vow of celibacy or hrahmacharya. The boy 
consents and the uncle presents him with a suit of clothes and carries 
him on his shoulder to his father^s house with music and a company of 
friends and relations. Only a few of the Chohans^ Parmars, Solahkis, 
and Vaghelds, and the religious-minded of other clans, always wear 
the sacred thread. Other Rajputs put it on only on the occasions of 
grakashduti or planet-pleasing and of skrdddha or mind-rites for their 
forefathers. On one other occasion every Rajput must wear his thread 
when he is either ch^f mourner or one of the four bearers of a bier to 
the burning ground. 

As the tribe is sprung from one ancestor, any marriage in the tribe 
is incestuous and forbidden. Poverty does not lower a Rajput’s social 
position. But his position is injured if he marries a woman who is 
not a Rajput. He also lowers himself if he marries his daughter to 
some one who is socially his own inferior. The daughter of a Chuda- 
sama Rajput is considered fit for the hand of a ruling chief and a 
Chdvada maiden may marry a Mevdd Sisodiya. The names of daughters 
given in marriage to a husband of lower rank are not. entered by the 
genealogist in the list of the women of the family. Daughters 
married into a family of inferior birth are not entitled to any special 
honour at any family gathering or feast. A peculiarity of the Jadejas 
is the extent to which they practised female infanticide. The probable 
explanation is that on attempting to return to Hinduism, though they 
could get wives for their sons, no one of proper position would take 
their daughters in marriage. The story is that a chief of the Samma 
tribe had a beautiful and accomplished daughter for whom he wished to 
find a suitable match. He accordingly sent his family priest to travel 
in seai^eh of a young chief who should be her equal not only in rank and 
age but also in beauty and accomplishments. The Brahman travelled 
in vain and finally returned unsuccessful, reporting to his master that 
such a ' paragon was not to be found. The chief in despair asked the 
Brdhman what to do and was advised to put his daughter to death. 
This he did and other Jddejds followed the chiefs example. In 
"Kdthiavada the marriageable age among girls is between fifteen and 
twenty while among Palanpur Thakors the marriageable age is between 
eight and ten. Rajputs are never careful ^hout the age of the husband, 
who is sometimes two or three years older or younger than the girl. 
Betrothals take place either immediately before or some years 
before ‘marriage. Betrothals are always verM and never written. 

On a lucky day the relations of the girl go to the boy^s house 
taking with them a small gold cocoanut and some ornaments md 
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dresses and a horse if the gift of a horse has been previously agreed 
to. When they reach the boy’s village the boy’s father receives them 
with friends and music. Before leaving the house the boy’s priest 
hands to some husband-owning woman of the house a gold or silver 
spouted vessel colled Jhdri filled with water with a eocoanut stopper 
in its mouth. When the boy’s father meets, the girl’s party he 
welcomes them. The girl’s father puts some cash into the vessel and 
makes money presents to the priest and musicians^ and distributes dry 
dates to the women who sing marriage songs and accompany the 
woman who holds the spouted vessel. The woman who holds the 
vessel with the spout leads the procession to a house specially furnished 
for the girl’s party^ and here the boy’s father feeds the bride’s party 
with rice cooked with sugar and clarified butter, acid and pungent 
ai’ticles being scrupulously avoided. A. lucky day is fixed for the 
acceptance of the gold eocoanut of betrothal when the girl’s party go 
with music and friends to the boy’s house carrying a brass platter 
containing the gold eocoanut and the presents for the boy with packets 
of sugar^ redpowder ^uldlj cloves cardamoms and raisins, vermi- 
lion rice and flowers. If a horse is among the presents he is led in 
front of the party. Women sing songs and men throw redpowder. 
The boy’s relations and friends meet at his house. The boy is 
richly dressed and seated on a raised seat. On reaching the boy’s 
house the girl’s priest marks the boy’s brow with vermilion and 
presents him with the gold eocoanut and other articles brought from 
the girl’s house. He then asks the mother of the boy to accept the 
brass salver containing the presents. A servant girl of the house 
comes and takes the salver and daubs the forehead of the boy with the 
vermilion from the dish and sticks grains of rice on the spots of 
vermilion. If there be more servant girls in the house each of them 
in turn daubs the boy’s brow with vermilion and rice, and the boy drops 
‘ the gold eocoanut in the lap of the last of them. The boy’s father 
then removes the presents and fills the dish with dry dates and 
money. He opens the sugar packets and takes a little sugar into his 
hollow hands and offers it to four men of each party. Sugar is then 
distributed to friends and relations met at the house and the girl’s 
party is treated to opium-water kusumba. On the next day the girl’s 
party ask the boy’s party to their lodgings to sip kimtmha and 
distribute sugar to the guests. The boy’s father afterwards presents 
the girPs party with dresses and feeds them so long as they stay 
in his village. After this on a lucky clay fixed by the astrologer, 
the boy’s party goes to the girl’s village 4o make her a present 
of ornaments and dresses. The girl’s father receives the boy in the 
same manner as bis own party was received. The girl is seated on a 
low stool and presented with ornaments and a petticoat bodice and 
headscaaff which she puts on. The other presents consisting of packets 
of sugar rice flowers cloves cardamoms and dry dates are received by 
a woman of tbe family who marks the girl’s forehead with vermilion. 
The boy’s father presents the girl with a eocoanut and a rupee. The 
girl’s father is requhed to treat the boy’s party in the same way and 
im the same number of days as his party was treated at the boy’s 
“idlag#’*’'’l%e'b4flspaD§y party to^a kvmwka ^ntp'tam^ ’ 
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ment and distributes sugaa- to all who are present. The boy’s relations 
are presented with dresses before they leave and the ceremony rs 
complete. 

Afterwards when the father of the girl wants to many liis daughter, 
he sends for an astrologer, who, consulting the birth papers of the boy 
and girl finds out a lucky day for the wedding ceremony. If the birth 
papers are not available," the astrologer is girided by the names of the 
boy and the girl. He takes a slip of Ahmeddbad made paper and 
writes an invitation os lagan fatviha to the boy’s father, naming the 
day and the time. On this paper a silver coin some rice and five dry dates 
are laid and it is marked with saffron and vermilion and the whole is 
formed into a conical packet and wound round with a nada chhadi or 
yellow and red cotton thread. The giiTs priest takes this invitation 
packet called laganno pado with four conical shaped packets of li pounds 
k sugarcandy H pounds of sugar IJ pounds of luisins and pounds 
of vermilion and five cocoanuts to the boy’s house where the boy’s father 
welcomes him to some place in Iris ne^hbourhood and asks him to his 
house at some lucky *time of the day. Friends and relations meet at 
the house, music plays, and the women sing marriage songs. 

The boy’s priest then asks the girl’s priest to seat himself on a low 
stool. An unmarried girl of the boy’s family marks the forehead of 
the girl’s priest with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of 
rice. She then throws four pinches of vermilion and rice on the 
invitation packet and takes it into her hand. The boy’s priest offers 
the girl’s priest four handfuls of sugar, and, dipping his open right hand 
’in the vermilion and water marks the chest and back of the ghd’s 
priest with the lucky red right hand. The girl’s px-iest then leaves 
the stool and the boy takes his place. The boy’s priest daubs the boy’s 
forehead with vermilion and four unmarried girls one by one drop 
on him pinches of vermihon and i-ice. The boy’s priest reads the 
invitation. A local astrologer is consulted and if the moon at the time 
proposed for the wedding is favourable to the boy the invitation is 
Leepted and the day for the girl to put on the bangles and for the 
marriage are fixred. Sugar or molasses are distributed to the guests and 
they are treated to opium-water. The ^rl’s priest is told whether 
the boy is to come personally to the girl’s house for the mariiage or 
is to send his Mdndu or sword. He then leaves the boy’s house with 
the present of some article of di-ess or cash or both. As by sending the 
sword the bridegroom escapes expensive presents to bai-ds and singers the 
practice has become common. From the day the bride’s priest leaves 
the bridegi'oom’s village the bride and bridegroom are dressed in lich 
clothes and ornaments and at both houses 'a party of women sing 
marriage songs morning and evening. At the house both of the biide 
and of the bridegroom on the third fifth or seventh day before the 
marriage day booths are erected. On the same day at both houses 
takes place the ceremony of fixing the vdnaMamhh or ruby pillar. 
The wooden post is made by a cafpenter,, It w about a foot long, and 
is handed to the women of the house ■*^hd‘^ve the carpenter five 
measures of wheat and a cocoanut. A hole iS. dug either on the right 
'.ride of the Tpai-n door, of the house or in a place .specially chosen by' the 
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astrologer; In front of tkis hole the parents of the bride or of the 
bridegroom^ as the case may be, are made to sit on low stools facing 
east, their foreheads are marked with vermilion, and the ends of their 
garments are knotted together by the family priest. They throw in 
the hole a few drops of water mixed with vermilion, curds and milk, 
a copper, and a betelmit. Their garments are then untiecL To the 
wooden post are bound with cotton thread and fi^al leaf a betelnut a 
copper a bamboo rod and a branch of the Prosopis spicigera tree 

and the post is planted in the hole. While the post is being planted 
music plays and women neighbours and friends sing songs. On the 
same day ‘the bride^s and bridegroom^ s mother and father, each at their 
village, go with music and a party of male and female relations to the 
potter^ s to worship Ws wheel and to bring earthen vessels. The 
Brdhman priest walks in front with a brass platter filled with rice a 
cocoamit molasses and turmeric powder. The women follow him sing- 
ing songs. The bidders and bridegroom^s mother and father throw rice 
and turmeric powder over the wheel and present the potter with the 
cocoanut rice and molasses. The women then smg phatdnds or jest 
songs and return in procession with the eartheii vessels required for 
the wedding. When they reach home dry dates are distributed to the 
guests and the ceremony of cferiA; mdhdvani or wheel-inviting' is over. 
On the same day, at both houses follows the installation of Ganpati 
and of GotraJ the family goddess. Inside the house a portion of 
the northern or eastern wall is whitewashed with khadi or white clay 
and daubed with vermilion. Near the wall is set a low wooden stool 
covered with a piece of white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter square. 
On this cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and a cocoanut 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter. The boy or the girl sits on a 
bed before the low stool. A betelnut Ganpati is laid in a brass salver 
and washed in milk and afterwards placed on the stool. Sandal-paste 
rice and flowers are offered to the god, incense is burned before him, 
and round him is waved a light fed with clarified butter, kansdr or 
wh(^t“flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is laid before him, and 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is again waved round him. The boy or 
girl is made to repeat verses in praise of the god. On the same day the 
boy^s and the girFs father each at his house invokes the family goddess, 
A pcu'tion of the wall is whitewashed and on the white part a pietuie of 
the family goddess is drawn with vermilion water. Rice flowers and 
turmeric paste are stuck upon the picture, incense is burned before it, 
a light fed with clarified butter is waved round it, and sugar is offered 
to it. The members of the house eat kansdr on that day and the 
family priest is feasted. After the invocation of Ganpati and the 
family goddess both at the boy^s and the girFs house comes t\iQrdnclal 
ceremony. A small ornamental booth is erected in the house and in 
it is placed a stool covered with white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter 
long. On the cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and 
on the rice or wheat is set a jar with its mouth covered by a green 
silk cloth. On the Jar is laid a cocoanut draped in a woman’s robe so 
as to represent a female face. Near the Jar a lamp fed with clarified 
butter is kept burning day and night. Another ceremony that of gotardo 
iilww or pot4lling1^es' place at both the houses. The father and 
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mother or a brother and his wife have the ends of their garments tied 
together and go with a party of men and women and music to buy a 
new hedu that is a pair of earthen pots. With these pots they visit a 
well pond or river and bring water to bathe tire bride and the brid{3“ 
groom. The pair, that is either the father and mother or the brother 
and his wife, first worship the river well or pond and then the earthen 
pots. The earthen pots are filled and carried by the mother oiv the 
brother ’s wife. A day or two before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste and scented oil, and 
or marriage-nuts are tied round their right wrists. 

In the case of a sword-marriage, when the hlidnclti or swoi’d is 
to he sent to the girFs house, the boy sits in a litter with a 
sword and a cocoanut and passes with music and a company of 
friends and relations as far as the boundary of his village. Thei-e 
he alights leaving the sword and a cocoanut in charge of a maid* 
servant who takes his place in the litter; The procession marches 
to the bride’s village and is welcomed at the boundary by the girl’s 
party, who take the guests to a house specially furnislied for them 
and feast them. After the feast is over at a lucky moment for the 
girl to put on the marriage bangles the boy’s Brahman takes to the 
girl’s house a robe and a pair of bangles. The girl is seated on a low 
stool before the family goddess who has been previously installed in the 
house; the Brdhmau repeats verses and the girl bows before the 
goddess and puts on the robe and the bangles and again bows before 
the goddess. The bridegroom^s party then carries the sword in 
procession to the bride*’ s house where under an arch or ioran the maid 
in charge of the sword waits till a varmaclii or bridegroom^s chair is 
brought for her to stand upon. The bride^s mother comes wearing 
on her head a ynod or three-cornered tiara of gold set with pearls, 
and over it a chmdadi or female robe and stands before the maid. 
The girFs priest holds a cloth between thorn. Ho then sends for 
the dJioshru or miniature yoke, marks it with vermilion, covers 
it with one end of a robe, and after waving it over the handle 
of the sword passes it to a man standing behind. He repeats 
the same process with the miniature or pestle, the mtm or 

churning stick, and the trdh or ladle. The girFs priest waves over the 
handle of the sword four balls two made of rice or wheat-flour and two 
made of aslics. Of the two flour balls one is thrown to the north the 
other to the east, and of the two ash balls one is thrown to the south 
the other to the west. Two kodids or earthen lamp saucers filled 
with rice put brim, to brim and bound together with cotton thread are 
waved over the sword and placed on the ground. The maidservant 
breaks them with her foot and enters the booth. In the booth are 
placed a varmdcid or chair and a stool opposite to it. The maid- 
servant with the sword sits on the chair and the girl sits on the low 
stool opposite to her. At the lucky moment the right hands of the 
girl and the maidservant are joined together; At each corner of the 
booth a brass jar is placed and in the nortk-east a stone daubed with, 
redlead is set to reioresent the or field-gnardian. Near the 

field-guardian is laid a copper pot containing rice and pulse with a 
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cocoanut laid on its mouth. The girl’s father performs the ceremony 
of kanydddn or girl-giving by taking a little water in the hollow of 
his joined hands and pouring it on the ground. The priest repeats 
verses and the hanydddn is complete w^en the water is poured on the 
ground. . 

In the centre of the booth a chori or square is made. At each corner 
of the square a pillar of nine metal or earthen vessels, piled one above 
the other; is kept upright by bamboo supports. In the centre of the 
chori a heap of cowdung cakes is idled. The bride’s priest kindles the 
pile of cakes and feeds the fire with clarified butter barley and sesame. 
He then makes the bride and the maidservant go round the fire 
twice in such a way as to make their right feet touch the khetarjydl 
or field-guardian. Then the boy^s party presents the girl with rich 
robes and bodices, ornaments and cash, and the girFs father pays the 
hoy the sum of money or gold agreed npon, first laying it on a brass 
platter and showing the amount of money to the boy's party. The 
chief of the boy's party accepts the amount on behalf of the boy and 
returns the salver after laying some cash upon it. The girl bows to the 
family goddess 3 and after the girl’s father has presented dresses to the 
boy's party aixl cash to the assembled Bhdts and Charans, the boy's 
party are allowed to leave In good time to reach their village before the 
arrival of the bride. 

Two or three days after the sword-marriage the bride is sent to the 
bridegroom's house seated in a carriage with the maid who brought the 
sword. Before si arting the bride's mother worships the wheel of the 
carriage and lays a cocoanut and copper coins under the wheel. As 
the carriage starts the cocoanut is crushed and the pieces are laid in the 
bride's lap to be kcq^t duriug her journey to the bridegroom's house. 
“When the bride’s party reaches tlie village bonndaiy the bridegroom 
mariihes on horseback with his friends and relations and music 
to receive the bride. The march turns into a race among the 
bridegroom's friends hi the honour of beiug first to reach the" bride, 
and the winner is rewarded with a cocoanut and a. silver coin and the 
others with sweets. “When he reaches the bride's carriage the bride- 
groom asks the maidservant to give him her place. She refuses and 
he offers her money. “When she is satisfied she leaves the carriage and 
the bridegroom takes her place. When they reach the bridegroom's 
houses the pair leave the carriage and enter the booths where, under 
a silk canopy, at each corner of a square, is placed an earthen pot freshly 
brought from the potter, and, in the middle, two low stools for the 
pair. Under the arch of the booth the bridegroom’s mother waves 
round the pair a miniature pestle and mortar, a ladle, a plough-yoke, and 
a roller, and the |mir are then led to their seats in the canopy. A sacred 
tire is kindled by the bridegroom's priest. The hands of the couple 
are Joined and they are made to move round the fire. The pair are 
then taken inside to worship the gotraj or family goddess. Next they 
play the game of eki heU odds or evens with betelnuts dry dates 
and coins. The women aflSrm that the mastery in wedded life 
falls to the victor in this game. After the game the priest unties 
the mindhaU m weddingmit-braeelets and the marriage is complete. 
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On tlie next day presents are made to Bfcats and Cliarans. Wlien 
the bridegroom goes personally to the bidders house he takes the place 
of the maidservant and performs all the necessary rites at the bride’s 
house. When this is done the rites of hand-joining and going round 
the sacred fire are not repeated at his house. 

After marriage Eajput women as a rule remain within the zenana 
or private apartments. They love rich clothes and ornaments of every 
description, and have frequent opportunities of displaying their stores to 
the women of theii- own caste and position^ whose envy or admiration 
alone they care to excite. As^ among the rich, polygamy is usual, the 
inmates of the z&mna always enjoy the interest of rivalry or alSection. 
The husband as a rule is generous and loving and the children are 
an ever-fresh delight. Many Eajput women take pride in their skill 
in embroidery and needlework. Others have a sufficient knowledge of 
waiting and of books to give variety to their lives. And those whose 
husbands can afford to allot them villages, find suitable scope for their 
talents in managing their estates. Among the inmates of the zenana, 
in addition to the guards, are female attendants and their children. 
These attendants are called Golis or Yadharans, that is household slaves. 
They are bora and brought up in the zenana and in all times oO trcfuhle 
and scarcity are as carefully looked after as the members of the chiefs 
family. These house servants are never sold. They are married at the 
will of the chief to one of the Khavas or male slaves. Such marriages 
are liable to be broken if the woman is sent as part of the dower of one 
of the chiefs daughters. But as a rule care is taken to choose for the 
daughter family slaves who either are not married or who are willing 
to go- The Khavas are brought up in the Darbdr or native court, 
and are personal attendants of the chief and his children.^ Some of 
them become favourites and acquire considerable power and wealth, but 
with the drawback that with the loss of their master'’s favour their 
whole property may go. Among Talukddrs and Garasias widow- 
marriage is not allowed and the Eajput cultivators wdio permit the 
practice are held to forfeit their position as true Eaj’puts. 

In the fifth month of a Eajput woman^s first pregnancy the 
hiisband-’s sister ties a guardian-thread called zdl'heli or keeper round 
the right wrist of the pregnant woman and during the seventh or ninth 
month performs the lap-filling ceremony. A lucky day for the lap- 
filling is named by a Brtlhman priest and the husband^s father sends a 
hanhoiri or invitation marked with turmeric or vermilion to the woman^s 
father, who sends by a Brahman dresses and ornaments to be presented 
to his daughter. On the- day of the lap-filling, her female friends and 


1 Tlse most notable instance of a prosperous Kbav4s is tlmt of Mcru Kbavds of 
Kavdnagar. This man was originally a palace slave at Bhrdngadra, and accompanied a 
daughter of that bouse on her marriage to Jdm Bdbba of EavaJnagar in A,B. 17CD- 
He soon acquired such iniiuence with the Jdm that be, became bis minister and for many 
years was absolute in Haldr. He made peace and war, be concluded treaties, and be 
persuaded bis weak master to adopt two children not of Eajput blood. Even when bis 
influence was on tbe wane, be persuaded tbe dto to assign him in perpetuity tbe districts 
of Joria-Balamba and Amran. His descendants bold Amran a tdluka of twenty -four 
villages to tbe present, time 1896). Xbe estole of Joria Balamba of twenty*on<i 
villages was restored to the J4m in 1815,. 
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relations take the womatn for a bath, to a neighbour's house. 

Into the bathing-pkee a cocoanut is thrown and the pregnant woman 
is bathed and dressed in green clothes sent by her father. Her brow 
is marked with vermilion^ her head is decked with a mod or three- 
cornered diadem which contains an iron needle or trah^ and her lap is 
filled with four pounds of wheat and a cocoanut. She then leaves for her 
house attended by a band of musicians and by her women friends and 
neighbours singing songs. On her way home she is made to walk on 
cloth spread for the purpose by the women of her father^’s house who 
come to attend the ceremony. At her first step a silver coin is laid on 
the cloth, at the second a cocoanut, and at each of the succeeding steps 
a betelnut. In rich families silver coins take the place of the cocoanut 
and betelnuts. The cloth, the silver coins, and the cocoanut and betel- 
nuts are supplied by the father of the pregnant woman and are given 
to her husbandk sister. When she reaches her home, in the or 
apartment next to the veranda, her husbandk brother marks her cheeks 
with turmeric or vermilion water and receives for his trouble up to C 
Rs. 5 in cash. The pregnant woman then goes inside the house to i 

worship the family goddess, who is painted in turmeric on the wall, ! 

She^ sits before the goddess and lays sandal-paste turmeric vermilion ) 

rice and flowers and bows before her. While she sits before the goddess ■ 

her lap is filled with imhuskod rice and a cocoanut, silver coins and a robe : 

and bodice, and her cheeks are rubbed with turmeric powder She | 

joins her hands and bows and stands before the goddess. Molasses | 

are distributed to such friends and relations as have been asked to the |; 

house. Tilie pregnant woman then empties the contents of her kp into j' 

the lap of some -woman whose husljand and all of whose children ;; 

are alive. With the same articles the matron refills the pregnant ) 

woman's lap and the process is repeated three times. The pregnant - 

woman then leaves for her father’s and carries with her the unhusked 
rice with which her kp was filled. This rice is kept at her fatheris 
till the sixth day after delivery when it is husked boiled and eaten. 

A short time before death, according to his means, a Rajput gives, 
a cow a horse grain and gold to Brahmans, and a Brahman priest reads 
the Bh%vatgita to the dying person. On the near approach of 
death, the dying person is laid on his back with his feet to the south 
on a portion of the floor which has been freshwashed with cowdung 
sprinkled with water from some holy river, and strewn with sacred 
(larhha grass. On the left of the dying person is set a zinc cup with a 
ball of wheat flour and ashes, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is kept 
burning near the zinc cup. In the dying mouth are laid five jewels 
that is clarified butter, curds, basil leaves, holy water, and gold. The 
relations sit near and repeat Rmi Rdm till life is gone. The dead if 
a male is shaved and bathed and dressed in five garments, a waisteloth 
a shouldereloth a coat a waistcoat and a turban. A bamboo bier 
is prepared and furnished with a mattress and cushions and a white 
sheet. The body is laid on the bier and covered with a silk or a brocade 
cloth according to the mems of the dead. A cocoanut is tied to each 
of the four corners of the bier. In the ease of chiefs and the members 
of chiefs^ ftuulies a m%Mmn or ■lion-seat is made to csjrry the dead to 
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the burning ground. To carry the bier five persons bathe and put on 
the sacred thread. Four of them bear the bier, and the fifth walks in 
front carrying fire in an earthen pot set in a bamboo frame hanging 
from his hand. The widow dresses in a holiday rote and bodice and 
ornaments. When the bier is carried out of the house she goes to 
some river or pond with women neighbours and friends crying bitterly^ 
she breaks her ivory bangles and puts off her gay clothes and ornaments, 
bathes in the pond or river and dressed in plain dark garments returns 
home weeping. At a short distance from the burning ground the 
bearers halt and lay a ball of rice flour and a silver coin in the right 
hand of the dead. The bier is again lifted and taken to the burning 
ground which is generally near a pond or river. A pile of wood and 
cowdung cakes is prepared and the body is again bathed and laid on 
the pile. On the body are dropped sacred basil leaves^ pieces of sandal- 
wood, gngal or incense^ and cocoanuts. The hands and feet of the 
dead are rubbed with clarified butter. The Brahman priest repeats the 
sacred verses ; the chief mourner moves five times round the pile with 
a burning brand in his hand and touches the mouth of the dead with 
the brand repeating the words Acu* prdni Ag dvi that is Flee Oh soul, 
fire has come. The pile is then kindled, when it is completely burned 
water is poured over it and the embers extinguished. Then they go to 
a neighbouring river or pond bathe and return home crying aloud. 
On that day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. The inmates 
are fed with cooked rice pulse and clarified butter prepared at the 
house of the father of the chief mourner^s wife or at the house of some 
near relations or neighbours. For nine days cooked rice with pulse 
called kadvani kkichdi is eaten in the house. For the first ten days 
a Brdhman priest pours sugar- water milk and opium- water into leaf 
cups and the cups are placed on the roof of the house. On the third 
day letters bearing the sad news are sent to relations and friends who 
do not live in the same village, stating the time of death and the time 
when the death rites are to be performed. On the same day the chief 
mourner with relations and friends goes to the burning ground taking 
a new earthen vessel covered with a new earthen saucer called 
Rdmpdtra or Rdm^s saucer and a little milk in a brass or copper vessel 
also covered with a metal saucer and flowers. He pours the milk over 
the cold embers gathers the ashes and except a few bones which are 
preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such as Bandras Gaya 
or Sidhpur, removes them to some neighbouring tank or river. In 
the place of the ashes he lays the earthen vessel filled with water and 
on the vesseFs mouth saucer with a wheat-flour ball in it. He 

then bathes and returns home. For the first ten clays after a death 
the inmates of the house are considered impure and keep apart even 
when visitors come to console them. For these comforters the chief 
mourner keeps dry opium and water and a smoking pipe ready. Every 
morning from the first to the ninth balls of rice flour are offered to the 
dead. On the tenth day the chief mourner who is generally the eldest 
son shaves his face except the eyebrows and the head except the top* 
knot, and performs the tenth day shrdddha or mind-feast. For the other 
men of the family, the rule is that only those younger than the dead shave 
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the moustache. On the eleventh day ail members of the mourning family 
bathe and put on freshwashed clothes. On the morning of the eleventh 
the waistcloths^ bamboo baskets, metal idols, rice and other grains and 
dour, turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, earthen vessels, sesame and 
molasses required for the eleventh-day rites are taken to the village 
river or pond, and during the course of the day a shrdddha or mind-rite 
is x 3 er£ormed. A young bull and a heifer are wedded, balls of rice-flour 
are offered to the spirit of the dead, and the chief mourner- returns 
weeping aloud. A caste feast is given to the relations of the dead. 
On the twelfth as on the eleventh the mourners go to the village river 
or pond and perform the twelfth day rites. When they return the priest 
lays before the bouse twelve balls of wheat-flour each in an earthen 
saucer covered with a rim-down cup, of brass copper or in the case of 
a chief of silver. Each cup and saucer is tied together with cotton- thread; 
On the thirteenth day the village potter comes and removes the thread and 
I’eceives an earthen vessel and a cup for his trouble. Of the remaining 
vessels half go to the Brahman and half to the daughter's or sisteris 
sons of the dead. Castepeople and servants as well as ascetics and 
beggars are then fed with sweetmeats and mori Uranj that is pounded 
rice and pulse cooked in clarified butter and condiments, or Idpsi wheat 
flour cooked with molasses and mixed with clarified butter, pulse and 
/chichdi that is cooked rice and pulse, or sMro that is wheat flour 
cooked in clarified butter and molasses. If the deceased is a woman 
thirteen shallow bamboo baskets called chhdhdis each containing a 
petticoat a bodice and a robe are presented in the name of the dead 
person to near relations. If the deceased is a man thirteen deep 
baskets are filled each with a headscarf a waistcoat a shouldercloth 
and a waistcloth and are given to near relations. At night a cot 
is laid out furnislied with a mattress pillows and cushions and a pair 
of shoes. A metal lamp, five garments, a waistcdoth a shouldercloth 
a headscarf a coat and a waistcoat, wheat rice jmdr molasses and 
clarified butter, dice and playing cards, betelnuts, brass salvers, Jars, 
cups, and smoking pipes are also placed on the cot, A cow is brought in, 
the wife of the dead comes and holds the tail of the cow with both 
hands and over her bands the priest pours wafer. The bedding or se/ja 
with the rest of the articles are presented to a Brahman who is 
generally called Kdyatiya that is funeral Brahman, The Brdhman 
is kid on the bedding, and the cot is lifted by four men and carried 
out of the house to the village boundary. The men and women of 
the house follow for a short distance crying bitterly, and burning 
cowdung cakes are thrown after the Kdyatiya, They then return 
home, if the family is well-to-do two sets of bed presents or sejjds 
are given one to the Kdyatiya the other to the family-priest. 

On the thirteenth day, the thirteenth-day rites are performed and 
the family priest is given a milch cow, a cot with mattresses pillows 
and cushions, a cup, a lampstand, waistcloths robes bodices and packets 
of sugar. Friends and relations are asked to dine at the house and 
Brdhmans are feasted and presented with money. The chief mourner ?s 
given a turban or cash by his father-in-law or maternal uncle and such 
friends and relations m are f resent are entertained with kmmnia and: 
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betel-leaves and nuts. The sister or daughter of the dead distributes Section IT. 
sweet balls of wheat flour to relations and friends in the village. On the 
fifteenth day a dinner is given to Brahmans and eastepeople. And 
till another month is over^ that is for six weeks in all, the members of 
the family do not Join in marriage or other feasts nor do they eat the 
special dishes which are taken on festive occasions. At the same time 
as the seclusion of the mourning family ceases, that is a month and 
a half after the death, the third fortnightly s/irdddha is performed. 

And four and a half months later the sixth-monthly shrddS/ia follows. 

On the bright fifth of Bhddra^ad (Sept.-Oet.) grain is cooked 
and served to Brahmans. On the next day the members of the house 
feed on sweet balls. Three days later on the bright eighth of 
Bhddrapad (Sept -Oct.) balls of rice or Indian millet flour mixed 
with molasses or sugar and clarified butter are made and given to 
Brahmans with cash. A bamboo lantern is made and in it are put 
a headscarf a walstcloth a shouldercloth a coat and a Jacket, with 
copper-pots ornaments a looking glass a silk waistcord and articles 
used in playing games. All of these including the bamboo lantern 
are presented to Brahmans in the presence of the relations who add gifts 
of cash. On the bright tenth of A' so (Oct.-Nov.) Brahmans are fed. 

And on the DivaM a wheat-flour lamp in a leaf cup is launched on the 
nearest river. On the Sanhrdnt (Jany. 12) Brdlimans are fed with 
balls of mag Phaseolus radiatus flour mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter and are presented with earthen vessels and cash. On the 
Ahhdtrig or bright third of Vaishdkh (May- June) earthen vessels filled 
with v^ater are presented with cash to Brdhmans, A little less than 
twelve months after the death the first year feast is held when bamboo 
baskets and earthen and metal vessels and a cot with bedding waistcloths 
and metal vessels are given to the Brilhman priest, and Brdhmans and 
eastepeople are feasted. Prom this day to the actual anniversary 
counting by months a Brahman and an ascetic are fed daily, and, on the 
twelfth month death-day they are presented with dresses and cash. On 
the twelfth month death-day Brahmans are presented with money. The 
widovT and the sons of the dead leave off mourning and the widow 
goes to her father^s house. On each anniversary a shrdddha or mind 
rite is performed and Brahmans are fed. 

Except among their lower classes Rajputs have no headman. Caste 
disputes are usually settled by a Jury of four or five respectable persons 
of the elan, who have power to fine or expel from caste. Priests are 
never consulted in caste disputes. A man who carries off a married 
woman or a woman who leaves her husband is considered an outcaste. 

No one except a few partisans have any dealings with them. In 
other quarrels when a settlement has been arranged or when the 
feeling of soreness passes off they drink opium-water together. At 
marriages and deaths Bhdts and Ch^rans are either invited or come of 
their own accord. 
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SECTION V.-HUSBANDMEN. 

Accos-ding- to the 1891 census huvsbandiy supports 6,231,253 persons 
or 56*36 x^er cent of the poxmlation. In the rural parts all classes, 
mcludlng Brahmans, are interested in tillage as landowners if not as 
husbandmen. Among Brdhmans the AnavaMs or BhatheMs, ^vith the 
helx> their hcreditaiy ploughmen or hdlis^ are the most skilful and 
hardworking husbandmen of south Gujarat. Of the Brahmans whose 
chief occuxjations are priestcraft and service, some work in their fields 
with their own hands. Among these the Borsadds and Sajodras and 
the Visnagara Nagars of north Gujarat are perhaps the most notable, 
but all are wanting in skill and power of work. A few of the writer 
classes, Brahma-ltshatris Kdyasths and Parbhus, invest money in 
land, bnt they do not till with their own hands. Of late among 
pleaders medical practitioners and Government servants, the practice of 
putting savings into land has been growing more common. Both. Meshri 
and Shravak Vdni^s and Mdrvadi moneylenders and traders buy 
land from peasant-debtors, but neither till it themselves nor spend 
money in improving it. They seldom see it except at harvest time, 
when they go to recover their dues in kind from their tenants. Among 
Slirdvaks almost the only cultivators are Vanias of the Osval division. 
With few exceptions Rajput husbandmen are, though not wanting in 
intelligence or skill, careless slovenly and idle. Of the herdsmen 
classes almost none are cultivators except the Aliirs of Kachh, Except , 
in large towns, all craftsmen and x^ersonal servants eke out their gains 
by the help of husbandry or of field-labour. Kolis and other early tribes 
are chiefly supported by tillage. Most of these classes dislike steady 
work and are wanting in care and in skill. To this the Takbda Kolis 
of Broach are an exception, being nearly if not quite as good husbandmen 
as Kanbis. Some of the early tribes of Surat chiefly Dublas Dhundils 
and Chodhrds, have1:)ecome skilful husbandmen, owing to their association 
with Bhathela and Kanbi cultivators. Of the depressed classes Dheilas 
and Bhangids cultivate during the rainy season. 

Except the Simni Bohords of Broach and Surat, who are steady and 
skilful husbandmen, the few MusalmJins who own land are idle unskilful 
and wanting in energy and perseverance. Like the Rajputs these 
Mnsalmdns labour under the disadvantage that their women do not help 
them, in the fields. Pdrsis who were once famous husbandmen have 
almost given up tillage.^ The few who still earn their living as 
husbandmen are hai’dworking and sH&I 

Though BO large a proportion of Wpeople of Gujarat depend either 
partly or entirely on tillage, the number of professional husbandmen : 
is smalh It includes, iix with a total strength of 1,544,486 or .,1 
15*62 per cent of the' Hindu ’population. 
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Ka'cWlia's or m.a,rlvet gardeners from Jcdchha a vegetable garden^ Ka'chhia's. 
with a strength of 27,861, are found throughout Gujarat. The 
Kachhid.s are said to Ije Kaiihi and Koli cultivators who took to the 
growing of garden produce. They are of nine divisions, three among 
the Kachlriils of north Gujarat and six among those of the south. The 
three in)rth Gujarat divisions are the A jvdlias or bright«fortnigli.ters, 
the Andharids or dark-fortnighters, and the Khambhatis or Cambay 
men. Of these the Andharias are the lowest, the other two sub- 
divisions neither eating nor marrying with them. The Ajvitlids and 
Khamhlnttids eat together but do not intermarry. The six sonth 
Gujardt divisions are Alimeddbadi, Khamar, Khatri, Koli, Mali, and 
Sangaria. Of these the Ahmedabddis, who are also called Kanbis and 
are said to have moved to Ahmeddbad from Chdrapaner, a’ank highest. 

Except that the other five divisions cat food cooked by Kanbi Kaehlnas 
the six subdivisions do not eat together and do not intermarry. They 
are a strong well-built class of a dark or wheat colour, and in general 
appearance are much like Kaulds and cultivating Kolis. They speak 
Gujarati. They live in one or two storied mud or brick houses with 
tiled roofs. They are vegetarians, eating neither flesh nor fish. In 
north Giijardt many of them eat opium and in south Gujardt some 
<lrink palm licpior. Except that the men wear flat turbans able to 
bear heavy head weights, and that in carrying their plants to market 
they tuck up their waistcloths in a style known as hmhMo^ the 
dress of both men and women does not differ from that of the Kanbis. 

The men %vear the liair of the head and the moustache and shave the 
chin. They are a hardworking and lively people. They grow garden 
crops and sell vegetables. In Surat the Kdchhia vegetable-sellers have 
a special way of singiiig the praises of their wares. They are helped 
by their wives aiul children both in laising and selling vegetables. 

Their busy season is during the four cold-weather months (November 
to February), Some of the Kdehhids have taken to new pursuits. In 
north Gujarat some have opened groeer^s shops, and some, especially 
the Khambhdtis, have taken to hand-loom cotton cloth weaving. In 
south Giijardt some are bricklayers carpenters and sawyers, some 
sell pounded turmeric, and some, especially the Mdli Kdchbias, drive , i 
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bulloek-earts for hire or are in private service. Except the Andharias 
of north Gujarat and the Khatris of south Gujarat^ the Kaehhids 
belong' to different religious sects. The Khambhdtias and the Ajvalias in 
north Guja34t are Bijpanthis, and a few of them in the Paneh Mahals 
are Shaivs, Vallabhacharyas, and Svamindr^yans. The south Gujardt 
Kacdihias are Shaivs; Kabirpanthis, or followers of goddesses. They 
have household-gods and visit their temples daily or on high days. 
They keep the ordinary fasts and feasts. Some among them become 
lioly men or bhagats and live in their temples. One of these holy men 
named Santram lias a temple at NadMd and is the founder of a new 
sect. • They respect the ordinary Hindu gods and visit the ordinary 
])laees of Hindu pilgrimage. The Audharia and Khatri Kaehliias are, 
like Matia Kaubis, followers of Imtlm Shah, and observe half-Hindu 
half-Musalman rites. Besides ordinary Hindu holidays they fast 
during the Ramzan and hold those Fridays sacred which fall on a 
newrnoon day. They do not respect the ordinary Hindu gods, and do 
not visit tlieir temples, and go to Tirana instead of to Hindu places of 
X>ilgrimage. All believe in exorcism sorcery and omens. They 
worship the cow and in small-pox epidemics the donkey who is the 
bearer of the small-pox goddess. They worship the cobra on the fifth 
of 8krdva}i sud (August) pahiting its image on the house- wall and 
worshipping it. No ceremonies are performed at the birth of a child, 
but on the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhathi is worBhij)ped. 
After child-birth the mother remains impure from ten to twenty (lays 
when she moves about the house, cooks, and does her ordinary work. 
The cliild is named 1)y the father s sister when it is two or three months 
old. Mhen a boy is two or three years old he is taken to a holy place 
and his head is shaved. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from 
those of Leva Kanbis* Girls are married before they are eleven. 
IMarriages are not allowed among relations either on the father^s or on 
the muther^s side. 'Widow-marriage is allowed among all classes : divorce 
is also allowed except that among the Ajvalids and Andhdrids the wife 
cannot ask for a divorce. In the seventh month of a w‘oman'’s first 
]>regnancy, the lap-filling ceremony is performed. They burn the dead 
and the nearest relations of the dead axe held to be impure for ten 
days. 8hnkJd?ia ceremonies are performed from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after a death, and on the thirteenth castepeople are 
feasted. Their headman or nhetk settles caste disputes. They send 
the:r boys to ]:)rivate schools, but take them away at ten to help them 
in their u'ork. They are not prosperous as the competition of 
Glninehis and other Musalmdns i educes their profits. 

Kaiibis, including the four divisions of Anjaua, Ivadva, Leva, and 
Matia, 'with a^strength of 1,410,422, form *14*26 x^or cent of the 
Hindus of Gujarat. They are most numerous in 'the level lands 
between the Sribarmati and the Mahi, and, except in Kdthiavada, and 
Kachli where their numbers arc small, they are x>retty geuerally spread 
over the province. The name Kanbi is traced to the Sanskrit hisimi 
a ploughman.^ They claim to be of Kshatriya stock. According 

* 1, Wil^ou. is docihtftiL Pandit Bliagv/mUl traces the word 

to kutumb a household. It also seems possible that the word comes from the 
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to one story, tliey are the clesceiiclants, and according to another the 
followers of Lava and Kush, children of Ram and Sita, who were 
dj'iveu ont of Ayodhya and settled in Mathura, and, again forced to 
move, passed through Mar war into Gujarat. Their arrival iu Gujarat 
is supposed to have tahen place about two thousand years ago. They 
seem to have originally settled in the lands between the rivers 
Stdjarmati and Mahi. This is the Kanbis’ pleasant land or cJiarotar,^ 
and to its families the Kanbis both of AhmeddbM and of Broadi yield 
a si)eeially high social position, The reasons given in the Appendix, 
mdiiele ^Tlic Giijar ^ strongly favour the view that the Kanbis are of 
the race of the great conquering White liuiia tribe of Giirjja.ras or 
Mihiras, who, during the second half of the sixth century, passed south 
through the Pan jab and settled in Mahva and in Bombay Gujarat. 
The earlier settlement to which their local traditions refer seems to be- 
during the first and second century a.b. the southern progress of the 
great Knshan or oaka tribe whose most famous leader was Kanaksen 
or Kanibhka the founder of the a.d. 78 era. Like the Kushans the 
Mihiras and AVhite Tlunas are frequently referred to as Sakas. Their 
common Central Asian origin, the similarity of their history in India, 
the fact that the later horde succeeded to much of the territory of the 
earlier horde, and probable marriage connections between both chiefs 
and people explain how the sixth century White Hiiua conquerors 
adopted as their own the legends and history of their predecessors the 
k^akas or Kushans. 

Town Kanbis differ little from Vanii^s in appearance dress or 
maimers; village Kanbis are darker arid stronger. They live in 
roomy well-built houses and have a large store of household goods 
jewels and cattle. The peasant Kanbi is simple, rough-mannered, 
and carelessly dressed. The men wear the waistclotli waistcoat and 
turban or loose headscarf. The women wear a petticoat a coarse robe 
and a bodice. Men as a rule, and women when they go to work, wear 
shoes. Except the Anjands, the Kanbis are careful neither to oat 
llesh nor to drink liquor. Not only are they as careful as the strictest 
Brdhmans to abstain from anything that has had life, but all life is 
respected. Their greatest enemies, deer monkeys birds and insects, 
are driven away, never killed. A peasant Kanbi rises between five 
and six, and after eating millet bread with some spice goes to his field 
with his plough and bullocks. He works in the field till noon when 
he eats bread brought by his wife. On returning home in the evening 
ho eats rice and pulse. His drink is water. He smokes tobacco, and 


Bravidian now ineauing a labourer but apparently formerly a husbandman, tillage 
being tbe chief labour. Their own favourite punning derivation is from the Gujarati 
hiii grain and Id iseed. Oujardt Kanbi^ N. W. Provinces Km'mit Bakhan Kunhi or 
Kultimhi^ ainl fc^outh Konkau Kulmdi are all descriptive names of the great husband- 
man class. In the cave insedptious the name is ^inskritized as hiitimbllca (house- 
holder) but the nlo^t probable couneotlon seems to be with the Dravulian Icid, 
A. M. T. Jackson Bsquire, T.C.S. 

t The ti'h arot ar comprises tlxo country between the Kahi and the Yatrak rivers, 

that is the Borsad Ammd Nailiad, Mchmachib^d and MAtar sub-divisions of Kaira 
and tlxe Pethbl sub-division of the Ga'ikw4r's territory* Oharotar is generally derived 
from cliaro grass-laud. 
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very few of the Kanbis of north Gujardt take opium. The town 
Kanbi women spin cotton or silk and mind the house; peasant Kanli 
women help the men in the field, spin cotton, and do house-work, 
'Women neither drink liquor nor smoke tobacco. The elder women 
are fond of snuff and offer the snuffbox as a mark of hospitality. 

Though many town Kanbis are skilled weavers of silk and cotton, 
dealers in cloth and grain, and some have risen to high positions in 
Government service or made money in trade or as moneylenders, the 
bulk of the Kanbis are husbandmen. Many are village headmen 
either uglindddrs that is revenue headmend or that is police 

headmen, and enjoy allowances in cash and land. The ofiiciators arc 
chosen from the inatdddrs^ that is those wko have the right to sign 
village papers. They are very jealous of their rights, "which give 
them a certain position and iutliience, and which go to show that 
they are the original vatanddrs of the village and not mere immi- 
grants. Gujarat Kanbis do not enlist as soldiers. Kanbis especially 
those of the Kadva and Leva divisions are capital husbandmen. They 
are learned in the properties of every soil and minutely acquainted with 
the wants of every crop. They are sober, peaceable, hardworking, 
hospitable, independent, and thrifty except on marriage and other great 
social occasions. They are good sons husbands and fathers. Gross 
vice is uncommon and crime is rare. They are also more intell Igent 
and better educated than other peasants. 

As a class they are well-to-do, not scrimped for food or for clothes, 
and able to meet special expenses either from their savings or by 
borrowing at moderate interest. Like other classes in north Gujarat 
the Kanbis are fond of hearing stories told by Bhdts and Chdrans, who 
besides food are paid in cash or in cLjthes on marriage occasions. 
They are also great patimis of Bhavdyds or strolling players to whom 
they give food and money, Kanbis have genealogists or Vahivanehas 
who visit the.r villages at intervals of three to ten years. They stay 
two to four months in each village bringing their family registers up to 
date and being entertained by the villagers in turn. 

As a class Kanbis are very religious. Unlike Vanias and other high 
classes, the Kanbis belong to many sects, Bijmdrgis, Dadupanthis, 
Kabirpanthis, hladhavgarnis, Pranarais, Kamdnantlis, Shaivs, Svami- 
narayans, and Yallabhdchaiyas. il'hey worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and respect Musalmdn saints. Though very few keep 
images iu their houses, they often visit the temples of their sects. 
They are careful to respect Brahmans and their spiritual leaders and 
to give grain in charity to the poor of the village and to travellers. 


^ In some cases the offices of ughrdtdih' and muhhi arc held by one person, Miihld 
for police pa tel is a north Gujax’dt that is an Ahinedjlhiffi and Kaira word# It is not 
use<l in Broacli (»r in ^'urat. 

• Gertaiu families in each Kanbi village bear the name of matiUMrs because in 
former times they set their matu or signature to a bond rendering themselves 
answerable for the Government revenue. At present the headman of a Kanbi 
Karvddari or Blihgdari village is chosen from amongst tlxe vialdMrs, If none of the 
waWdriT is lit for the post an outsider is appointed, ^’oine of the matdddr^ without 
doing «ry work arc entitled to 'a office perfiuisites# 
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To their religions heads or ffums they show much reverence^ 
them about Ee. 1 on occasions of a marriage or of a death, and 
])esides food about Es. on the hanihi or rosary ceremony. To their 
gyrn they also pay a small fee whenever he goes to tlieir town or 
village. They have much faith in sorcery^ witchcraft, and the influ- 
ence of the evil oyo. In sickness or in difficulty they consult a sorcerer 
generally a Koli or a Vaghri, a Brahman, or a religious beggar Hindu 
or Miisalman. They believe in omens and signs. On the lucky 
AkMlrij or tbiid day of Vais/idkk szid (April) they begin to take 
manure to their fields. On the fourth of the first fortnight of 
Bhddarvo (September) they worship Ganpali in order that his 
carrier the rat may not destroy their crops. Before sinking a well and 
before each scasoiPs first ploughing the ground is worshipped by making 
kauku or vermilion marks and sprinkling rice over the marks. Before 
watering the ground for the first time the water in the well is 
worshipped to increase its nourishing power. Eice and hankn are 
thrown into the water, a lamp fed with clarified butter is laid near the 
welPs mouth, and a cocoa-kernel is offered to the water-god. To 
guard against too great a rainfall the village headman and otlier 
husbandmen go with music to the village reservoir and offer flowers 
kankii and a coeoaniit. Of four-footed animals they hold the cow 
sacred, and of birds the nilkanih or piy and the or kingfisher on 
Dasara Day (Sept .-Oct.). For three days from the 13th to the 1 5th 
of Bhddarva siid (Sept.-Oct.), Kanbi women fast and worship a 
cow and feed her with barley, and on the fourth day they drink cow^s 
milk mixed with a few grains of barley found in the dung. They 
observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, and occasionally make 
pilgrimages locally to Ainbaji, Bahuohardji, Ddkor, Dwarka, and Unai ; 
and among more distant holy places to Allahdbdd, Bandras, Badrikeddr, 
Hokul, Jagapnath, Mathura, and Shrindthji. 

Kanbi women go to their father^s house to be confined. When a 
womaifis time is come a barhei;'’s wife is called and attends the child 
and its mother every morning generally for ten days. Besides a set 
of woman’s clothes, she is given aljout Es. 5 if the child is a boy and 
about Es. 2 if the child is a girl. On the birth of a child the family 
astrologer is asked to note the time, and, in the case of the birth of a 
son, a barber is sent to give the news to the child^s father. The barber 
takes with him the foot-marks of the child impressed on a ])ieco of paper 
with redpowder. The relations and friends of the child's father gather 
on hearing the news. The barber is feasted and paid from Es. 2 to Es. 5. 
The chiid^s father distributes molasses and sugar to his relations and 
friends. As soon as it is born the child is bathed in warm wuter and 
about ten inches of the navel cord is left uncut and tied to a red cotton 
thread %vhieh is wound round the child^s neck. For three days the 
child is fed on a liquid mixture of clarified butter molasses and castor- 
oil called and on the fourth day it is suckled. Oowdiuig 

ashes are rubbed on the navel daily for three or four days at the end of 
which the cord dries and is separated from the navel. On the sixth day 
the chhathi ceremony is performed. In the evening, on a footstool 
near the mother's bed are laid a piece of paper, an inkstand, a reed-pen, 
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red rice, flowers, a rupee, a few copper i)ice, a lamp fed with clarified 
butter, some molasses, some cocoa-kernel, and a piece of the waist- 
cloth of a man whose children are all alive. These things are taken 
away in the morning. The silver and copper coins are melted along 
wdth other similar coins and made into an anklet or wristlet for the 
child, and the piece of the waisteloth is made into Bijahhla or small 
coat. On the morning of the tenth day the woman bathes, bat con- 
tinues impure for twenty-five days more in the case of a son and for 
thix’ty days in the case of a daughter. On the morning of the thirty- 
fifth or fortieth day she bathes, worships the sun the well and the 
door-post, and is pure.‘ Four or five months after the birth the woman 
is sent to her husband^s house. The woman^s father, besides making 
presents of cash ornaments and clothes to the child and its mother, 
gives the cdiild a cradle, a small mattress, and pillows. Except thafc 
the name is fixed by the family astrologer, no naming ceremony is 
performed. Tho child is named on the sixth or twelfth day or on a 
lucky clay in the first second or third month. Four boys in the case 
of a boy, or four girls in the case of a girl, rock the child in a piece of 
cloth and the father^s sister names the child. The father^s sister 
receives a robe or sdcU, a piece of silk for a bodice, and from Ee. 1 to 
Rs. % in cash. 

Instead of the Brahmanie thread Kanbis wear a rosary of beads made 
of the stem of the basil plant. Some time when they are between seven 
and eleven years old both boys and girls are taken to the religious head 
or who binds the rosary round the neck of the novice. Besides a 
day^sfood the guru receives about Rs. 2 as the initiation-fee. The offer 
of marriage comes from the gIrPs father. If the boy^s father accepts 
the offer the girFs father^s family-priest accompanied by a barber goes 
to the boy^s house, where, in the presence of the assembled guests, the 
boy worships a Ganpati painted in red on a low wooden stool. The 
boy’s brow is marked with redpowder, and he is given a turban a cocoa- 
nut and a rupee. Opium water hasumha is handed to the male guests, 
and sweetmeats dry dates and betelnuts to the female guests. Cash 
presents are made to the priest and the barber, and a dinner is given to 
the family. Betrothals may be broken at any time before marriage. 
If the betrothal is broken by the boy^s father the girFs father gets 
back the amount he has paid, but if the girFs father breaks off tlie 
engagement none of the betrothal money is returned. As a rule, the 
amount to be paid to the bridegroom is settled at tho time of 
betrothal. The amount varies according as the parties are of family 
kulia or of no-family a India* A bridegroom of high family gets a 
dowry of from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000, while a no-family bride- 
groom has to pay from Rs.500 to Rs. 1000 to the bride. Land- 
lords or pdiiddrs many their daughters before they are eleven, and 
the ordinary peasant Kanbis between eleven and sixteen. As Kanbis 
of good family never marry their daughters to families of low social 
position, they find it difficult to get husbands for their girls, and in 
some cases the bride is older than the bridegroom. 

The marriage-day ^ is fixed by the Brdhman astrologer. About a 
week before the marriage4ay, at the houses both of the bride and the 
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bridegroom, five women wliose liiisbands are alive pound with a wooden Section ¥. 
pestle husked rice placed in a wooden mortar. Five or six days before Husbandmux. 
the marriage the father of the bride sends a roll of paper or lagiDijMtri Kanbis. 
with the family-priest. The names of the bride and bridegroom and Ca&to'im. 

the t'me for the marriage in hours and minutes are written on the Marriage, 

roll. The priest takes the roll to the bridegroom'^s house and presents 
the roll along with a rupee to the bridegroom^s mother. The priest is 
feasted and is given a cash present. Three or four days before the 
marriage the parents of the bride and bridegroom^ each in their own 
^ house; worship a Ganpati painted on the house-walk Two days before 
the marriage-day; the parents; each at their own house; perform the 
gnihn^hmti or planet-pleasing ceremony. The bride and bridegroom; 
each at their homeS; are then rubbed every morning and evening with 
a mixture of turmerie-porvder; 2^""^i’c:hed adacl Phaseolus miingo flour; 
and camphor; and are given sweetmeats by friends and relations. 

The rubbing of the mixture is repeated daily till the marriage-day 
and \vomcn-relations sing songs in the mornings and evenings for a 
week or till the niarriage is over. On the marriage-day the brother 
of the bridegroom^s mother gives him presents in cash and in 
elotliCS; and the brotlier of the Inide^s mother gives the bride presents in 
ornaments and clothes. jMarj'iago preparations then begin. At the house 
of the bride a square or cliorl of four posts of shami Prosopis spicigera 
wood is raised with either five or seven coloured earthen pots piled i 

^ conewise at each post. At the house of the bridegroom the relations 

and friends of the bridegroom gather and take tlieir meals. The ; 

bridegroom bathes and puts on ornaments and rich clothes. A 
mark is made on his forehead and right cheek; lampblack is applied 
to his eyes, a lampldack mark is made on his left check; and ricC; se^en : 

betelnuts, t\vo or three betel -loaves, a rupee, and a eocoaimt are put 
in the hollow of his two joined hands. Four women whose first 
hiisbaiKls are alive l^y turns touch the bridegrooiiTs nose with four 
millet stalks dip] ed in ^vet kanlcu, wdiieh are thrown to each of the four 
cpiartcrs of heaven. The bridegroom’s sister waves over Iris head a 
; co2)per pot cent lining seven pai tides of salt seven betelnuts and a , ; 

rupee. The pot is wrapped in a handkerchief and is held in the sister^s 
right hand; wdio, after waving it round her brother's head, passes it 
over her right shoulder. The bridegroom then sits on a horse or in a 
carriage. The procession sets out from the bridegroom'’s house wdth 
music, the men ahead, the bridegroom in the middle, and, except among 
Pdiiddrs^ the women behind singing songs,^ The bridegroom'^s mother, 
w^ith a liood of palm-leaves, keeps in her hand a lamp fed with ckrified 
butter. The procession stops at the outskirts of the bride^s village. 

The bridegroom and his elderly relations sit on aoarp)et; while the young 
relations drive in bullock-carts to the bidders house, the swifter the 
bullocks the larger share of grain and sluices they get. The brideks 
relations, both men and women, with a barber and with music, go out 
to receive the bridegroom and his party. The men of the two ]>arties 
greet each other with the words Rd ni^Mdm and an embrace. The barber 

^ Among PdtkMrx no women, even the mother of the hridegi com, attend a hoy's 
wedding. 
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gives liiolasses and water to the bridegroom and Ins party to drmk, and 
is paid a rupee by tlie bridegroom's father. ^ The bridegroom and his 
party are conducted with music to a house which is set apart for them, 
and the bride's relations return to the bride's house. About an hour 
later three or four female relations of the bride, among them her sister 
or her brother's wife^ go with music to the bridegroom's lodging. 
They take siro or wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar 
and give five pinches of it to the bridegroom to eat. The bridegroom 
eats the siro and gives about Es. 3 to the bride's sister or brother's wife. 
About eight or ten in the evening of the marriage-day, the bridegroom 
and liis relations go wnth music to the bride’s house. At the entrance 
the bridegroom is received by the bride’s mother who shows liiin a 
miniature plough, arrow, pestle^ and churnstafi. He is led to the 
marriage-booth wliere he sits on a wooden stool, and, with the help of 
the family-iniests of the bride and bridegroom, worships Ganpati. 
After the worship the bride, dressed in ornaments and clothes presented 
to her l.)y her mother's brother, is brouglit in and set^^by her mother's 
brother on a stool opposite the bridegroom. The parents of the bride 
then worship Ganpati and the great toe of the bridegroom's right foot. 
Wreaths of red thread are thrown round the necks of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Their hands arc joined and over their hands a piece of 
cloth is thrown. The hems of their clothes are tied together and their 
feet are washed with water. In the central square or a fire 

is lighted, and clarified butter barley and sesame are offered to it. 
With their hands one upon another the couple walk together four times 
round the fire. The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with 
coarse wlioat-flour mixed with clarified butter and molasses served by 
the bride's mother. After he has finished eating, the bridegroom 
catches his mother-in-law's robe and does not loosen his hold till he has 
received a handsome present. The bridegroom in his turn pays about 
Es. 3 to the bride's younger brother or sister. The bride and the 
bridegroom wiuship Ganpati and the ceremony is over. The bridegroom 
and txis relations then go to their lodging. On the second day the 
opium-serving ceremony takes place. The bride's male relations go with 
music to the bridegroom's house where kasumha or opium-water is 
served. Kestzr or saffron water is served to those who object to opium 
water. The bride's relations then return to their house and the bride- 
groom and his relations go to the bride's house to receive presents, the 
value of which depends on the wealth and social position of the give]*. 
The bride's father then makes presents in cash or in clothes to 
.Brahmans, his family barber, hisMtUi or gardener, and his Kumbhar or 
potter. The family-priest of the bride then dips his hand in wet kauhn 
and applies it to the coa,ts of the bridegroom's male relations. The bride 
and bridegroom then worship the marriage-booth and go in carriages with 
music to the bridegroom's house with his relations. Before they start 
the bride's mother worships the spokes of the carriage-wheel and gives 
a cocoanut to be crushed by the wheels. For two days the bridegroom’s 
relations are feasted by the bride's father and on the third day they go 
to their village with the bidde and the bridegroom. After entering the 
house the, bride and bridegroom worship GaTj,pati and as among Vfcids 
play a game of chance, - ’ ' 


Gazetteer.] 
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Except tlio V((lhldr,H Kanbis allow widow-marriage. Polygamj is 
common. Closes o£ Kanbis with three or four wives ahve one of whom 
is divorced are not imcommon. If a husband divorces his w^fe^ no 
money is paid, but if the wife claims a divorce she has to jay her 
husband money enough to meet the cost of Ins second marriage. 
Divorces are asked and granted if the husband and wife do not agree. 
The children are either kept by the f rther or taken by the mother, 
Asa rule grown children stay with the father. 

Daring the seventh month of a woman^s first pregnancy, on a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the lap-filling or hholo-hkanii takes place. A 
woman wlio has all her children alive lays in the pregnant woman^s lap 
5:1 10} lbs, of clean rice. The pregnant woman empties the riee 

from her lap into a winnowing-fan, and from the winnowing-fan the 
r’ce is again passed to the pregnant womaiEs lap. After this has been 
repeated seven times, the riee is pnt in a new earthen jar. Seven balls 
made of the clung of a goat and a mouse, seven bundles of cotton-thread, 
seven figs of tlie banian tree, seven betelniits, and seven copper coins, 
and a rupee and a cpiarter worth of silver coins, are put along w^th the 
rice in the jar. A red cotton thread is wound round the jar^’s mouth 
and in the mouth a cocoaniit is placed. The pregnant woman with the 
help of the family-priest worships the- coeoanut and the jar. After 
the worship is over, besides small cash presents, the priest receives the 
seven copj^er coins from the jar. The jar and its other contents are 
put aside and are carefully preserved. The pregnant woman receives 
presents in clothes from her father, and on the wrist of her right arm 
a silver armlet called a rdkluli or guard with a golden bead is tied by 
her luisband's s'stei*. The woman continues to wear the silver armlet 
till her delivery after wdnicdi it is returned to the liusbind^s sister with 
an additional cash ]n'esent if the child is a boy. The ceremony ends 
with a dinner to friends and relations. In the eoiiPse of the eighth 
month the woman goes to her father'^s house to be coiiimecl. 

When a Kanbl is on ihc point of death, the family-priest, who is 
generally an Aiidich Brahman, and other Brahmans of the viila.g'e sire 
called, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is placed near h‘s bed. The 
ilying j'crson worships Yishnu, and gives, besides presents in cash, 
and clothes, a cow or the value of a cow in cash to the priest. To 
each of the other Brahmans, beshles presents of cash, the dying man 
makes gifts of wheat, husked rice, pulse, salt, and rusty nails and 
shovels. If well ofl: lie sets apait sums of money to be s]'ent after his 
death on works of ]uiblie charity, sinking wells, making halting ]hiees 
on the roadshlc, and supplying water to thirsty travellei's. Priem.ls 
and relations come to visit the dying man, and, as the end draws near, 
they utter the name of Rdm near- his ear. One of the female relations 
sweeps the lloor of the entrance room and cowdungs a portion of it of 
the length and breadth of a man. The eowdunged space i.s strewui 
nitli sesame and l*arley seeds, tuhi leaves, and (hwhlia grass. 
Ihie head of ilio dying man is shaved, he is bathed with hot water, and 
Id'S b:ow' is marked with gopu^kmukm or milkmauEs earth, and the 
body is la’d on its back with the bead towards the north on the freshly 
^/ow'dmigel floor. Gauge, waiter and some gold silver and coral, a 
B 21SI-21 
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peail/a piece o£ eiystal, and a basU are p>laeed in the month. A 
Ml of unbaked millet-flour and -a rupee are given to a Bidhmain 
Wlieii life is gone the nearest relations raise the life-ery or pfctn-poh, a 
call to bring back the spirit. Castepeople^ go to the house of death, 
the men to bear the body to the burning-ground, the women to mourn. 

Two or till ee of the mourners bring frorn the market two bamboo poles, 
several short lengths of bamboo, coir string, and a piece of red silk if the 
deceased is a married woman and of white cotton cloth if the deceased 
is either a man or a widow. The poles and pieces of bamboo and the 
coir strings are made into a ladder-shapd bier -and from each corner a 
CGCoanut is Imng. The corpse is laid on the bier and tied to it by the ^ 
coir strings. The body is covered with the white or red cloth, and over 
the cloth ieclpowder and flowers are strewn. The bier is raised on the 
shoulders of four of the nearest lelations and is borne forth, fee b first 
preceded by one of the nearest, relations carrying an earthen or copper 
vessel with fire and cakes of cowdung. The lelations and e.iste- 
fellows follow calling tlicrvoids Earn holo hhdi Earn Call Ram, brothers, 
call Ram, with music if the deceased is old and wealthy or if he has left a 
large family. Ihe female mourners follow the body for some distance 
weeping. ^.Lhen they stop, beat their breasts, return to the house, and 
bathe either in well water or in a river. Midway between the house 
and the Imrning- ground the male mournervS halt and set down the b’er, 

'i-lie nearest relations cease to weep and the bier is borne head foremost to 
the burning-gioimd. When the burning- ground is reached the bearers l 
lay tlie corpse almost iincoveied with the head to the north on a T 
pile of a man^s length of wood and cowdung cakes. A little butter 
is dropped into tlie dead mouth and the chief mourner, generally 
the eldest son of the deceased, puts some fire near the face and the 
other mourners set the pyre ablaze. Two or three of the older men 
stay near the body while it is being burnt keeping the jule in order; 
others sit afar talking and making merry if the deceased was old and 
with a certain sadness and regret if the deceased was young. When the 
body is almost consumed, a little clarified butter is poured on the flames. 

The mourners bathe and letuin weeping to the house of the deceased 
and then to their homes. Letters telling fiiends and relations in 
distant villages are sent either by post or by carrier. On the second or 
third day the chief mourner and two or three of the nearest relations 
go to the burning-ground. The ashes and bones are gathered and are ^ 
thrown into a river or a pond, and an earthen jar filled with water is ■ 
set where the body was burned. The mourners bathe and with wet 
clothes return home weeping. They take with them a few of the 
bones and keep them in tlie house till some member of the family goes 
on a. pilgrimage and throws them into the sacred Narbada or Ganges. 

After tlie mourners return from the burning- ground an earthen pot is 
filled with water and milk and placed on the roof of the house. The 
ncaiest lelatioiis j’einain impure for ten days during which they touch 
no one, do not, approach the house geds, do not visit the teniples, do 
not change their clothes, and do not shave. On the tenth day men 


^ The Kmhl fimeral is large, as by caste rules the attendauee of one man 
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sliave the head and moust^^ girls and married women wash tlie^r 
hair with clay or with soapniit^ the floors are eowdunged^ and all 
earthen driiiMng pots which have been touched during the ten daj^s 
are replaced by new ones». The mind-rite or ceremony is 

performed by the obief niourner from the tenth to the thirteenth day, 
on the eleventh with the help of a Kdyatia Brahman, and on the other 
three days with the help of the family-priest. During the four days 
of the iihrdddha ceremony the chief mourner instead of a turban wears 
a linen cloth wound round his head. On the thirteenth day his father- 
in-law presents him with a new turban and the linen cloth is removed. On 
the thirteenth day the family-priest is given, besides a few ornaments 
and a complete set of clothes a sleeping cot, some pillows, and some brass 
or copper vessels. Friends and relations are feasted from tbe tenth to 
the thirteenth day and the eastepeople on the twelfth and on the 
thirteenth. If the deceased was a wealthy man piesents in grain, in 
clothes, and in cash are given to Brdhmans, to religious beggars, and 
to the poor, Duiing the first year, as among other Hindus, monthly 
half-yearly and yearly mind-rites or sliTculdha are performed, and 
yearly shmdtlha in all subsequent years and an additional shrAddha 
during the latter half of hhadavvo (Sept.-Oct.). Landlords or 
Fdtidars and headmen of villages call all the vliLigers to dinner on 
marriage and death feasts. This custom has ruined many families. 

Except FdtiitdfH, each conummity has its headman or paid. Social 
disputes are settled at a general meeting of the eastepeo})le of the town 
or village. The Kanbis send their boys to vernacular scliools, and a few 
boys are taught English up to the matriculation standard . 

Of the four subdivisions of Gujarat Kanbis, Lcvds and Kadvas eat 
together but do not intermarry. Levds and Kadvas do not associate 
with Matias or Anjanas, and these neither dine together nor intermarry. 
Except a few Kanbis who pride themselves on their high social rank all 
permit widow-marriage. 

A’njana KanMs, with a strength of 31,488^ are found chiefly in 
north Gujarat. Like Eajputs some of their names end in dng, such 
as Ra j sing, TJmsing, Dansing, Harising. There are among them 
twenty-three clans who e.it together and intermarry. These clans are 
Behera, Bholavat, Bliutadi, Chohan, Gosia, Jddav, JarmtB, Jua, JucMl, 
Kaner, Khator, Ladlirod, Laho, Mddhia, Pantrashi, Parmar, R^hatar, 
Eang4vat, Rathod, Solanki, Uchalia, Upldna, and Vdgda. Anjands 
are more like Rajputs than Kanb's. Ilxey speak Gujarati. They 
live in small houses with mud or brick rvalls. Besides field tools their 
houses have a few earthen copper and brass pois. Unlike other Kanbis, 
besides ordinary grahis A'njanas eat the flesh of sheep and goats an<J^ 
of the wild lioar and hare, 4 hey use opium and drink liquor. Except 
that the men wear Rajput- like turbans, white for every-day and 
red for marriage occasions, the dress both of men and wmmen does not 
differ from that of Leva Kanbis. The hair, of the men^s heads is cut 
at the temples and at the back, and most of them wear flowing- 
whiskers divided by a narrow parting down the chin. They are 
cultivators, overholders if well oil, and half-crop sharers or tenants 
if poor. Their wives and cliTdren help in the field work. Those 
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who do not themselves work in the fields affect Ea,j put dress and 
mamieis, and do not let their women appear in public. As regards 
skill and industry they hold a middle place, better than Ilaj puts but 
iie'ther so thrifty nor so hardworking ^ as other Kanbis. In the 
disturbed t'mes before British rule the Anjanas 'were martial in their 
bearing and as ready as Rajputs to use force in defending their cattle 
and emps. Since then- they have settled to quiet and orderly ways. 
In religion they are Ramanujas, Shaivs, and Svaminardyaiis. They 
respect Hindu gods and observe the ordinary fasts and feasts. Some 
of them worship in their houses the image of Shiva R^m and Krishna, 
They have faith in sorcery and witchcraft and in ordinary omens. 
They occasionally make pilgrimages to Dakor, Dwarka, Sidlipur_, 
and Banaras. Their priests are Audi eh, Mewkla, Modh, Sathodra, 
and 'V isanagara Brahmans. Their customs at birth, sixth-day, marriage, 
pregnancy, and death do not differ from those of Leva Kanbis. Girls 
are married when they are one to eleven years old. Widow-marriage 
and d.voree are allowed. They have their headman, who, in consultation' 
witli a few elderly or respectable eastemen, decides divorce cases and 
settles other caste disputes. Pew of them send their boys to school. 

Da’ngi or Hill Kanbis of whom no separate details are given in the 
census reports are found in Main Kantha. Originally Anjaujis, with 
whom they dine but do not intermarry, they are said to have lost their 
position by adopting the dress and language of Bhils. Many of them- 
live in Meywar and have marriage and other relations with the Mahi 
Kantha Ddngis. 

Kadva Kanbis, numbering 400,295, are distributed over all the 
five districts of Gujarat, and are found chiefly in AhmedabM and in 
Kadi of Baroda. They are closely connected with the Levas, with whom 
they dine but do not intermarry. According to one story the Kadvds 
are descendants or followers of Kush the second son of Ram and Sita ; 
according to another they are sprung from clay figures fashioned by 
Umaor Parvati the wife of Shiva. Shiva at UnWs request inspired the 
figures with life and founded for them the village of IJnj a about forty 
miles north of Ahmeddbad, where a temple was raised in Uma^s honour. 
This village and temple all Kadva Kanbis consider theoh’ef seat of their 
tribe, and to it they resort from long distances to pay their vows. Except 
in Sin at, there are no subdivisions among Kadva Kanbis. In Surat 
them are three subdivisions, one calling themselves Lalchudavdicls fiom 
their women wearing red bracelets, the other Kalachudavaflas from their 
women wearing black bracelets, and the thh'd Ahmedabadis from Ahmed- 
aba<l. Tiiese -three divisions eat together but for the last fifteen years 
have ceased to intermarry. In south Gujarat the Kadva Kanbis of 
Patau and Ahmedakid are known as kidta or men of family, and the 
rest as aknlia or men of no family. Hen of family eat with men of no 
■family, but do not give them their daughters in marriage. Except that 
in north Gujmut some Kadvas wear beards, flowing whiskers divided by 
a narrow parting down the chin, and a locdv of hair over each ear, Kadvas 
in theur appearance, dress, food, eliaracter, religion, and general mode 
of life do not differ from Levas. Unlike the Levds, the Kadvas are 
divided into two" chkf classes, artisans and peasanto. The town Kadvas 
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are weavers both of cotton and sllk^ dyers^ and printers. In Surat a 
few families make vermilion and other jireparations of merenry. 

The chhathi or sixth-day^ name-givings pregnancy, and death ceremonies 
do not differ from those observed by Leva Kanbis, Connected with their 
temple at Cnja and their patron-goddess Uma a cnrious marriage custom 
prevails among Kadva Kanbis. Once in every nine ten or eleven years 
certain Brahman priests and astrologers with the two headmen of Unja 
go together to worship Uma in her temple. Their object is to find out 
the propitious season for holding manhages. After worship lots are 
drawn^ and, according as the lot falls, the year on which the lot falls or 
the year following is declared the proper time. When the year is known, 
the astrologers name a special day. The day always comes in Vaisdkh 
(April- May). ^ For the sake of those prevented from sickness or other 
cause, a second day is chosen about a fortnight later than the first. As 
soon as these days are fixed, Brahmans start to spread the news on every 
side. Wherever they go they are received with honoiu* and rejoicing. 
At Ahmedabad they are met outside of the city in the Asarva suburb. 
The whole Kadva community comes to Bada HarFs well, and after 
worshipping Ganpati and Uniaji, the headman of Asarva reads out the 
names of the lucky days. After these clays are over, another period of 
nine ten or eleven years passes before regular marriages can again take 
place. Children about a month old and sometimes unborn children are 
married.^ As a rule every family succeeds in providing all its unmarried 
members with suitable matches. But this is not always ])ossible. It happens 
now and again that no suitable husband can );e found for the daughter 
of a house, and, as before the next regular marriage-day she will have 
reached a marriageable age, some special arrangement is required. To 
meet this diOiculty two practices have l)een introduced. According to one 
of these, on the propitious day the girl is married to a buneh of flowers. 
The flowers are thrown into a well or a river, the parents of the 
bride bathe, and the girl, now a widow, can at any time be married 
according to the simple natra or second-marriage form. The other practice 
is, on the propitious day, to induce some married man for a small money 
present to go through the ceremony of marriage with the girl and to 
divorce her as soon as the ceremony is over. The girl can then at any 
time be married according to the simple naira or second-marriage form.. 
As all are busy marrying or giving in marriage on the wedding-day, 
friends of other castes are asked to go with the bride if the marriage is 
to take pla^'e in another village. When the bride is of age, the bridegroom 
goes to her house with a party of his friends and relations- Caste-dinners 
are given, and this, rather than the day of the ceremony, has the character 
of a marriage day. In April 1S71 the provisions of the Infanticide Act 
(VIII. of 1870) were applied to the Kadva Kanbis, but on farther inqixiry 


During tlui past forty years marriages took plase in Vaudhh in tlio following years : 
8. 191(i {A.,D. IBCO), S, 3<j:i7 8. 1936 ISSO), 8, 1946 (a.b. 1890), 

* It is said that among Kadva Kanbis unborn children are sometimes given in marriage. 
In such cases the pregnant women walk together round the altar ov ckorl in the marriage 
booth on tho understanding tliafc if their children are a boy aitd a girl the coni>lo will 
■marry.: " ■ ' ■ 
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they were freed from special surveillaiiee. Except among a few Kadvag^ 
who are men of family, widows are allowed to marry j but they do not 
many their liiisband^s elder brother, The^ husband can divorce his 
wife with the permission of the caste; but in north Gujarat the wife 
cannot divorce her husband without his consent or after she has become 
a mother. Certain fam hes of specially good birth 'who are treated by 
the rest with respect and who hold the position of shetkids or leaders 
manage the affairs of the caste. The title of shethia is much coveted by 
such of the ordinary Kanbis as raise- themselves to positions of wealtln 
But it is properly an hereditary distinction and the caste is very chary of ^ 
granting the honour to a new family. 

Leva Kanbis who are the largest division, numbering 568,185, are 
found all over the five districts and chiefly in the K aha sub-divisions 
of Anand, Nadidd, and Borsad. Socially they are divided into two classes 
Fdtiddrs or shareholders and Kanbis or husbandmen. This distinction 
is sufficiently marked to form an obstacle to intermarriage. Among 
gha.reholders or Pdtiddrs the landowners of some villages, chiefly villages 
that are shareliold or narvcd not tenant-held or are known as ktUia 
or men of family. The rest are almlia ov of no family. Pdtiddrs wdll 
eat with husbandmen, and, though they will not give a daughter in 
marriage, will take a daughter for their son if she has a good dowry. In 
landlord families servants draw water and perform menial household 
duties. The women do not appear abroad, and, if they lose their husbands, 
are not allowed to re-many. 1 

Before the introduction of British rule the village- sharers acted as 
farmers of revenue and as middlemen between Government and the 
husbandmen and in most cases were found to have exacted ihe most 
ingenious and crushing taxes.^ Though, under the survey settlement, 
they have lost this uncontrolled power of exaction they lia^?e still .much 
influence and are admitted to have a higher social position than the 


y As a rule landlords m narm or shareliold villages are kuUa, in seja or tenant-held 
villages are Government Selection CXLVII. 35, 

- Tho following perq^uisltes were levied by Fdtiddrs before and for sonic years after 
the iutrodiiction of British rule. The daldl or broker supplied at one-eighth less than the 
market rate as much raw sugar gql as was required at a caste-dinner. Tlie grocer 
or gandhi supplied at the same rate on ordinary occasions sugar mlcar or khand^ 
beteliiiit supdi'l or haldhar, and clarified butter. The donivama or draper was paid 
an eighth less than the market rate for cloth. The or thread- seller sent H 

(sixty pounds) of cotton-thread without payment and was paid short of the market 
price for the dhoth or waistcloths bought from him. The or grainsoller was paid a 
sixteenth less than the market price for grain and was required to weigh corn at the 
Fdtuldds house without paymcjnt. The sarin or perfume aiiLi oil seller supplied opium 
at cost price. The hmsdra or brazier exchanged new for old pots of coppeu’ brass and zinc 
without receiving any return and repaired the broken ones. The goldsmith or . 9 .'r/n made 
ornaments either in Ids shop or at the landlord’s without payment." The f.hoksi or as.sayer 
was paid a thirty- second less than the market price for gold or silver. The ndndvati or 
coin -changer gave change at cost price and took back false coins at his own loss. The 
blacksmith or lohCir had to make tools without payment. The kumbJidr or potter had 
to supply earthen pots free. , The ricepounder or goto had to husk rice and carry grain. 
The bricklayer or daJvadi had to supply a thousand bricks. The tailor and shoemaker had 
to work for two pounds of grain a day, and similarly the limemaker calenderer 
mdigo-dyer oilseller washerman carpenter and many others, both resident villagers and 
visitors, had to work either without payment or at a nominal wage. 
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eoiivmoii husbandmen. Except a few Government servants^ silk-cleaners 
and weavers, almost all Leva Kan bis depend on agriculture.^ 

For many years after the introduetion of British rule, in spite of 
their skill and the r steady work, their extravagance at marriages kept 
the Kanbis in a state of depression. The competition to marry their 
dangliters into the higher families w^as keen and great sums were paid to 
secure the honour.^ In A.n. 1848 to put a stop to this evil, Mr. Fawcett, 
the Magistrate of Ahmedabad, induced the chief men of the Kanbi caste 
to pass an agreement reducing marriage expenses and promising not to 
seek husbands for their daughters among the Kaiia families. These agree- 
ments were enforced, till, in A.D. 1852, the Judge of Ahmedabad deeided 
that they were not legally binding. The restriction was accordingly 
discontinued, and, for nearly twenty years, no further attempt was 
made to interfere with the Kanbi marriage customs. In a. d. 1871 iiifor- 
matkin collectc'l in c<mne(d;ion wnth a measure for the siippiession of 
infant'cide (Act YIII. of 1870), showed among the Kanbis a startling 
excess in the number of males over females. Inquiries were made and 
the result seemed so suspieious that in April 1871 the provisions of the 
Iiifantieide Act 'were applied both to the Leva an 1 Kadva Kanbis. The 
result of more complete information has been to show tliat the fears of 
Government were excessive. The Kadva Kanbis were declared wholly 
exempt from the provisions of the Act, and, in the ease of the Leva 
Kanbis, the restrictions were reduced to a simple registration of births 
and deaths. One satisfactory result of the inquiry was to show that, 
ill A. I). 1853, after compulsory agreement ceased, the Kanbis had among 
themselves adopted practices to prevent a return to former extravagance. 
Under one of these aiTangements, the members of certain villages 
entered into a solemn agreement or c/’nAt drawn up on stamped paper 
and signed by the healmen of the village, promising to many only 
ainong persons in their own social position, 'and, among themselves, to 
give or take in marriage without claiming dowry. Another practice of 
exchange or double marriages between the same families has also 
become general.^ 'With these safeguards there seems reason to hope 
that the Kanbis ivill not again fall into the practice of spending 
extravagant sums on their marriages. 

MatiaKaiiMs with a total strength of 4736 are found only in 
tlie Jalalpiir and Bardoli sub-divisions of Surat. That they were 
originally Leva Kanb's of Kaira and AhmedAbid is proved by the traces 
of relationship still subsisting between Leva and Matia Kanbis, and by 
the surnames of Kothia and Bavalia from the villages of Koth and 
Bavla in Dhanduka, Aboxit 300 years ago a company of Leva Kanbis 
on their way to Banaras are said to have passed a night at the village 
of Oxarmatha about ten miles south-west of Ahmedabad. Inidm Shah, 


1 ^Tany are culiivators, some are rich lauded proprietors who do not cultivate, a few 
are silk-cleaners and weavers, and a few are in Govornmeiit service, some in high positions. 

■2 Forty years ago (A.i). 1855) in villages near Broach communities mustering hun- 
drefls of' souls had not half a dozen females, Bombay Gazetteer, If. 373. 

^ In A.T>. 1872, out of 429 J marriages, 3977 werb arranged by an interchangsj o£ 
children, Bombay Gazetteer, III, 31, 
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a Musalman recluse, was at that time living in Garmatha. According 
to one stoiy, Imim Sha'li spohe to the pilgrims, and learning that 
they were going to Band ras told them that if they would carefully 
listen to his doctrines they would visit Banaras without the trouble of 
going there. Some of the pilgrims paid no attention to what Imam 
Shdli said and went to Banaras. Others who trusted in Imdm Shih 
saw Banaras, bathed in the Ganges, and feasted the Brahmans all 
without leaving Garmatha. Astonished with this miracle they adopted 
Imdm Shah as their spiritual head. According to another account 
they were saved from becoming Miisalnidns by becoming the followers 
of Imam Shah, The word Matia is derived from viat or opinion. Till 
lately there wwe no divisions among Matids ; but, during a. n. 1880, 
from 150 to 175 families formed themselves into a . separate caste, 
calling themselves Vaishnav Matia s as distinguished from, the original 
Pirdna Matias* This division is due to the preaching of an ascetic 
Niimaldas of Surat, who told the Matias of their Leva Kanbi origin. 
Some of his heaiers, looking with hatred on their half-PIindu half- 
Miisalimn customs, started on pilgrimage to Banaras and were put out 
of caste. The seceding or Vaishnav Matias have joined the Edmdnandi 
and Daclupanthi sects. They worship the images of Narsingji, 
Thakorji, and sometimes the ling of Hahddev. They observe the 
ordinary Hindu fasts and. go on pilgrimage to Allaliabdd, Banaras, 
Jaganndtli, and Mathura. The Vaishnav Matias and Pirdna Matias 
do not eat together^. Since the split no old betrothals have been 
broken and no new betrothals have been made. The Vaishnav Matias 
have abandoned all Musalman customs and in all respects live like 
Leva Kanbis. But Leva Kanbis do not dine with them and they do 
not intermarry. 

In their appearance speech dress and houses Pirdna Mati.^s do not 
differ from Leva Kanbis. Like Leva and K ad va Kanbis they are strict 
vegetarians, eating neither fish nor flesh and drinking no spirits. Caste 
rules forbid the use of assafoetida garlic onions and narcotics, and those 
who break the i riles have to be purified before ther^ are let back into caste. 
They are skilful and prosperous husbandmen. They follow the Atharva 
or fourth Ted and call themselves l^lloivers of truth, d'hey 

worslnp the tombs of the Musalman saints whose mausoleums are at 
Pirdna, Ahrnedabad, Navsari, and Burhanpur. Their sacred book is the 
collection of religious precepts called SMksha Fairi made by Imam Shah, 
the saint of Pirdna. Some of them leaior the book by heart and gain the 
name of /rdZvr or devotee. The kdkds are laymen and like the rest of the 
Matids maintain themselves by tilling the soil. One special family of 
kdhU officiates at some of their ceiemonies and are the agents through 
whose hands all presents pass to the saintly descendants of Imam Slidh 
at Almieddlxul 'Navsaii and Eurhdnpur.* The Matids inelrule three 
religious divisions Pduchids or followers of SurabliaPs mausoleum, the 
third of the five Pirdna shrines, so called from the five devotees nlio 
at first managed the institution ; Sdtdds, from the seven original 
managing devotees, are the followers of Baba Muliammad^s mausoleum, 
the fourth of the Pirdna shrines; and AHMds^ from the eight devotees 
whomaw^d the institation^.are the followers of Bdkar Alps mausoleum, 
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the fifth Pirana shrine. Except in being called 'after differeat saints 
these dirisloiis do not differ in belief or in practice. Siii-removmg or 
ldhe«ntdrfii is their chief ceremony. . A woman after child-birth or 
raonthly sielcness,, a cow or a buffalo after calving, a person: who. has 
aeci^lenially defiled himself by the sight. of a woman in child-becb , and 
all those Avho have broken caste rules - by using- forbidden -articles, of 
food, are made to pass through the sin-removing cerenioii}". At the 
Imuso where the purifying ceremony is -to be performed various dishes 
oE sweetmeats are prepared. The village kdka is called and comes 
accoiiipaoied l)y an assistant called khal kdka. The kdka brings' wirii 
.him four copper coins, an earthenware cup, and frankincense, lie 'also 
Irriog’s with him in a small portable tin or brass box, pea-shaped balls 
made of white chalk or rice-iiour mixed with milk or sandal-dust 
l>rougl.it f rom the tomb of one of the saints. On entering* the house the 
kiikff gne,^ into the kitchen, liglits a lamp fed with clarified butter, and 
mutters a While his chief is saying' a prayer the khal kdka calls 

ior a l)rass ]date, and in the plate ]>iles from five to eight heaps ol; cooked 
rice according as the host is a lilnchia, a Satia, or an A'thia Matia. 
After the kaimo or prayer is over the kdka sits bowing on a waistcloth 
s|»]‘eafi on the ground. He then burns frankincense and murmurs a 
second, p]‘aye:r. After the second jjrayer he spills a circle of wheat grains 
in a bi.*ass plate, and, itiside the circle, sets four coins and on the,, coins 
a cup. Into the cup he pours a mixture called nvir or ligdit made of 
sugared -water milk and white chalk or rice from the sainibs tomb. 
When tills is reaily the kkal kdka brings the l^rass plate with the heaps 
ofri.e and over each heap die kdka sprinkles the mixture from the 
earthenware cup repeating a text at each sprinkling. The text for each 
.sprinkling is different, but ea.*\\ Ld--ildha4llaldhj Muhammad* 

ar-lia^^uLnlldh or I mdni tShdli^Niir^All Miihammind Shah. The brass 
plate with tiie hea])s of cooked rice is thou put aside and the person to be 
puriiied is called in. The man or woman to be purified stands near the 
kdka and bows to him, and after being sprinkled with the mixture from 
the earthenware cup, sits down. He or she then presents a sliver or 
copper coin to the kdka who washes it with water, and gives the water 
along with the mixture from the cup to the manor the woman to drink. 
The i leaps of rk-e in the brass plate are mixed by the khal kdka with 
tile rest ol: the cooked articles, aiul distributed among the guests. The 
purifying fee is 8 annas for a -woman after childbirth and for a buffalo 
after she has calved, 4 annas for a eow after she has calved, and | anna 
for those who have broken caste rules. These fees are sent by the kdka 
to the saliitbs tomb at Ahmeilabad, Navsari, or Burhanpiuu Besides 
these presents every Matia cultivator sends once a year to the saints 
through the kdm three and a half mans (140 pounds) of husked rice 
aud one rupee for each of his ploughs. 

Matids hold the second day of every Hindu lunar month sacred, and 
wlien the second falls on a Friday they fast for the -whole day and do not 
eat until they have seen tdie moon. They keep the Ramzdn fast, some 
of them eating no solid food during the whole montlu Their other 
Miisalman holidays are the liras or Saint^B Day and the two preceding 
Sandal Days. On these days they do no work, and spend their time in 
feasting or in visiting the shrines of their saints in Navsdri. Besides these 
B 2I8J— 22 
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Miisalmaii liolidays they observe as days of feasting Ptbniary”" 

Apiil~M ’Divdso June-Jiily, £alev July “August; 
and iJivdli Oetober-November. Their chief places of pilgiimage are 
Navsarb Piraiia, Buihaupurj and Vemal^ seven miles from Miag-am in 
Broach/ 'vhich they visit on great days or whenever they have leisiiie. 
The hdka accompanies the pilgrims to these places. At Tirana Navsaii 
and Venial the pilgrims visit only the sa’nts'^ tombs. But at Burhaiipnr 
the pilgrims worship the great toe of their living saint. The spiritual 
guide sets his foot on a heap of not less than -a hundred rupees con- 
tributed by one or two pilgrims. After it has been set on the heap of 
rupees the leaders foot is washed^ rubbed with a fragrant substance, and 
the great right toe is kissed by each pilgrim in turn. The hdka who 
aecom pain es the pilgrims receives from the spiritual head presents in 
clothes and ornaments both for himself and his wife. 

As a rule a Alatia woman gives birth to her first child at her fatherh? 
house. On the birth of a first child, if it is a boy, its footpiints are 
marked with wet Iccinku on paper and the paper is carried by a barber 
to the father who gives him a present of about Bs. 2, On tlie 
sixth, day the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. On the twelfth day the 
woman worshijis the threshold, the doorpost, and the nearest well in 
the street by rubbing on them sandal-dust and kankti. Near the well 
she ties two cowdung cakes together by a cotton thread. The chi.clrcn 
of the street are given boiled wheat and yh/rc/f mixed with molasses. 
For forty days the woman is held impure and cannot touch anything 
in tiie house. She never leaves the house if she can help it^, and if she 
is forced to go out she carries with her a sickle or a knife to ward off 
evil spirits. On some day between the thirty-fifth and the fortieth the 
woman bathes and the floor of the lying-in room is scraped. The 
woman is then purified by the sin-removing IdJie-iddmi ceremony. 
After this the child is named by a Brahman astrologer. When the 
child is two or three months old the woman goes to her husbaiuVs 
house. No ceremonies are performed when a chi. cl is first fed with 
cooked food. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of 
the Leva Kanhis. The family-priest who is an AudLh ora ISIodh 
Brfdiman officiates at these ceremonies. Marriages are forbidden with- 
in seven degrees of relationship either on the fatherV or on tlie mothers 
side. Girls are sometimes married when they are six months old, but 
generally between five and e*ght, and boys between eight and twenty. 
Widows are allowed to marry, the widow of a man marrying Ids 
v'out’ger brother. Divorce is lawful. A bachelor cannot marry a 
divorced w’^oman or a widow^ but this difllculty is got over by inairying 
him first to a shimi Prosopis spicigeia tree. A widow wlio marries 
again wears an ivory bracelet plated with gold. The lap-filling ceremony 
is performed during the fifth or seventh month of a woman’s first 
pregnancy. But, unlike the practice of other Hindus, on this occasion 
no caste dinners are held and no presents are made. The Matins bury 
the dead. A dying person is bathed and laid on the ground, the 
hdka standing near and reading texts. When life is gone the body of 
the deceased, if a man, is dressed in cotton trousers a shirt and a cap, 
and if a woman in a, silk'-robe.a bodice and a petticoat. It 'is laid in 
a MuBalmfe bier and'cameclto the- burial-ground which is generally 
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on the bank of a stream. The bearers do not take* off any of their 
clothes or their shoes. On reaching the burial-ground the bearers, 
wifliont removing any of the clothes, lay the body in a pit and fill 
the pit with earth. Af ter the body is buried the monimers purify 
themselves by each holding a piece of frankincense in his hand and 
mil tiering two half-Hindri half-Musalman prayers. The first prayer 
runs: In the name of Allah the pitiful the mereifu], of Satgor or 
Satgur Patra, of Brahma and Indra, of Imam Shah, of the' spotless 
spiritual Vishnu, and of Ali hluhammad Shah.^ The second prayer is 
in these words : The incense burns, evil goes and faith wins (now is 
the time to) mercy implore.^ 

The funeral party go to the house of mourning and there the 
decease. Its family feast them with sweet wheat-balls. The mourners 
eat, a mixture of split pulse and rice cooked in a neighbour's house, 
Like Uiudiis Matia women weep and beat their breasts for ten days,, 
and, for ten days the sin -removing Idke-tikirni ceremony is daily 
performed.. Friends and relations from the villages round, summoned 
by a Bhangia, come to mourn, and are feasted with wheat-flour mixed 
with e!aviOe-.l butter and sugar. Unlike Hindus the nearest relations 
do not consider themselves impure for ten days. No death ceremonies 
are perf >rmed and no rice balls are offered to the spirits of the deceased. 
Castepeople are fe isted on the tenth and eleventh days after a death or 
on an.y day between the tliirteenth and the twentieth if the eleventh or 
twelfth fails on a Sunday or a Tuesday. On the first feast-day after a 
death each family of Matias sends the chief mourner half a man (twenty 
pounds) of huske.l rice, and, Ij: sides the rice, friends and relations give e'ght 
annas. These presents, along with the clothes bed, and bedstead of the 
deceased, are sent to the shrine of the saints at Burlrmpur, Navsdri, 
Ahmedabad, or Vernal. Besides these presents the chief mourner sends 
on his own account a money present, and if rich he sets apart a mango 
tree for the exclusive use of the saint. lire aggregate amount of death- 
presents which go to their saints varies from Es. 15 to Rs. 100. The 
Brahman jrriest receives some presents on the eleventh day, not in his 
eliaracter of priest, but in return for the help he gives in feasting the 
caste-people. 

The Matids have no hoadmrm. Questions of divorce and. breaches of 
caste rules are referred to five of the leading men, who inquire into the 
ease and whose decision is binding. The fines inflicted on the offender 
are used cither in making eojjper and brass vessels for the community or 
are sent as presents to the saints’ shrines. 

The Matiils give their boys some slight schooling but their attend- 
ance is irregular. During the Navmtri holi*la} s (September-Oetober) 
ami on Iloll (31arch) the Matias, men and women together, are fond of 


^Thc Gnjirdi runs: UU-l, 

Qhh Tte Satgor, properly 

t-atgnr, I^u'tra or (tint is of wori^Wp) is Niir Satgurtlio first (a.b. 11G3) and 

gieatcftt missionary from Persia. Tha Tabatel-Kafstri (Elliot, IL 333, 336| 

refers to Kiir Satgnr as Kiir tlie Turk who caused a ferment lii tlie reign of hultau ih 
Raztynh (A.n. 1237- 1240). Compare Khan Bahidtii* Fassl Lutfullah Faridf s Gujarit ■ 
Mnsalmans page 37. 

' The Gujarlti words are ; SlP-HK 
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iiioviDg in a circle and singing songs. Malias are noted for tlieir 
fondness for costly caste entertainments and showy marriage proces- 
sions. They take great care of their buffaloes and bullocks and spare 
no money in keeping them smart and in good condition. 

with a strength of 21,163, are found mostly in north Gujarat. 
A few among them come from Marwar, but most seem to have been 
Kanbis whom they resemble in appearance and dress. In north Gnjardt 
the men ^vear the beard. They speak Gujarati and live in mud or 
brick houses. They eat the ordinary grains, and, in the Paiich ^.lahals, 
fish fowls and the flesh of goats and sheep after offering them to o, 
goddess. A few among them eat opium and in south Gujarat they 
drink liquor. They are gardeners and flower-sellers. They prepare 
nosegays and flower-ornaments for women’s hair. In Alimedabad a 
few among them are traders, ministrants in Shravak temples, and 
doiTiestic servants. From his dealing in flowers which are used in 
worship and on all ceremonial occasions, the sight of a Mali is lucky. 
Their women are reputed to be of easy virtue. In religion they are 
Kabirpanthis, E'imanujas, Sliaivs, Svamim^rayans, and Valkblnichaiyas, 
and in north Gujardt a few are Jains. They respect Hindu gods and 
observe the ordinary Hindu holidays. They believe in exorcism 
sorcery and omens. 'Phoy worship the cobra and other snakes. Except 
that in the Panch 'Mahals no <‘eremony is performed on tlie sixth day 
after the birth of a child, their customs at birth marriage pregnancy 
and death do not differ from those of Kanbis. As a rule marria,oas 
between relations are forllddcn though in Ahmediibad the <dri]dren of 
brotliers and sisters marry. Widows are allowed to marry. The widow 
of an elder brother marries Ids younger brother. Divorce is granted in 
some plm os and not in others. Social disputes are settled by a few of 
the elders of the caste, ^"e^y few Mali boys go to school 

witli a total strength of 15,065, arc found mostly in the 
Doliad sub-divis’on of the Pandi jMahals and in the Bariya state of 
the Rewa Kantha, According to the'r story they are descended from 
Eajputs of Champuner, about tlr rty miles east of Baroiia, wlio on the con- 
quest of that city by ]\ I ah rand Eegada in a.d. HGo, moved toDohadand 
Bariya. Other Rajputs hold them degraded because according to one 
account their forefathers ate the flesh of a uihjiti or roz; or according 
to aiiutliei iV‘f;ount, because, as they left many of their women behind, 
they marr ed with tlm BhiLs of Gangdi. M*(.oidirig to tiiis account 
they weic lirst called Fatal rjn or impure, a name which has been 
gradually (-oiTupted into Patelids. Tj-aees of their Rajput origin 
are found in tlie names of the men, some of wdiieh like Rajput names 
end in and in such elan names as Bariya, Chohaii, Gohel, 

Jddav, Parmar, Edtliod, and SoLfiki. They have no subdivisions. 
The Patelids as a edass are lea,n stunted and somewhat blacdv, but 
of a quiet and obliging" disposition. They live in small huts with 
walls of split bamboo plastered with mud and vdth thatched or tiled 
roofs. They speak cor rapt Gujarati. Their every-day food is maize 
breed and admi Phaseoius mungo ; when they can get it they eat fish 
and ^ the flesh of sheep goaks and fowls. Some of them take opium. 
They formerly drank nmhuda Bassia latifolia liquor to excess, but 
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during the last e'ghtto ten years, changes in the excise rules have 
lessened, the consumption, A few well-to-do men of this class wear a 
waistcloth a wh'te turban and a cotton coat or jacket, but most wear a 
loin/‘Iotli a turban and a sluniklereloth. The women wmr a bodice a 
petticoat and a pie^.e of cloth thrown over the body. Of ornaments the 
women liave silver or z'nc anklets, a silver necklace, a gold nosering, and 
lac bra/ elets or sdver wristlets. The men do not wear the beard. The 
Patelias are nnskdled husbandmen and field-labourers. They are helped 
in tlieir work by their women and children. They have no definite 
notions about rebgion and do not belong to any particular sect. They 
Iioiionr Hindu gods, but keep no images in their houses. They 
resper-t Bruhmmis and their priests are Audlch Brdhmans. They 
jmkc a religions beggar ora their sphitnal head or 

giv(‘ him a (>at.d<etfuli vi groin in the threshing season. They have 
imu'h faith in wit-hcraft exorcism and the influence of the evil eye. 
In fulfdincnt ol- vows taken to avert the influenee of evil spiiits and to 
vhdr.k sickness and (uitilc plague, they worship on (Septernber- 

Oi.'tobcr), Diniii (October,) and iAr/i- (February-March) a stone called 
GhofliiJev tlic llorro-god.. On ilieso days the worsldppers meet together 
near tlic iliorse-go-F drhdc mnli./ida liquor, and oiler it to tlie god. 
Fm* thbv; offering the kquor must l-e distilled ])y the Patelids thern- 
si‘lves, the mornlatd.’ir issuing special licenses for its distillation to the 
headman of the village. Iledjxiwder and red lead ate applied to the 
horse-gsH, a cocoauut is oflered, ami a goat and a cock are sacrificed. 
Besides the horse the animals tliey hold sacred and worship are the cow 
ill JJirdli (October) and, the Ind’an Jay or nUkaitih on DasaraDay. 
They iKdieve in the ordmaiy Haidu omens and sometimes make 
pilgrimages to Diikor, 

A pregnant woman goes to her father^s house for lier con linemen 
but no pregnam-y (‘(‘remonies are performed. Except that smne well- 
to-do fanrbes send the news of the birth of the first male child to his 
father and d'stribute mousses and coriander-seed to friends and rela- 
tions, no ceremonies are performed at the time of clind-l)iTth. On the 
sixth day after a birth vemr lion-powder and a wooden pen are laid 
.netsr the w<rnuiibs cot. fl'he mother rernaiis impure five to sixteen 
da\'s Feuv get their children named by a Bin b. man. They perlioini 
no ceremonies on tlie oi-easmu of giving cooked food to the child for 
tlie first time. Betrothal takes place some time before marriage. 
The offer comes from the boy^s father and, if the girFs father accepts, 
trie father of the boy goes witli friends and relations on an appointed 
day to the giiTs house, taking with him three to six mans (120 -IHO 
poiorls) of molasses. A Brahman priest applies vermilion marks to 
the foivdiead of the girl and of five or six elderly men. The boyks father 
d-’strlbutes the molasses to such of the villagers as have been invited to 
the grFs luuise. After the molasses have been distributed the 
],)etrothal cannot be cancelled ; and if the girl’s father annuls it the 
head' nan of* tlie f-aste compels him to make good the loss sustained 
l)y the boy s father. Marriages are celebrate on a day fixed by a 
Brihnian astrologer. Except that the bride^s mother touches the 
bridegroonFs head with a yoke and some other field tools before ho enters 
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the house prepared for liim by the bidders father^ the marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those performed by Kanbis. When a man 
and a woman, who are attached to each other and are not alio'v^ed by 
their parents to marry, or when the man is unable to pay the marriage 
expenses, the woman elopes with the man. The couple move about the 
place together for two or three days and then return to their house and 
live as husband and wife. This form of marriage is not considered 
lioiiourabie, but it saves expense. Marriages are not allowed between 
near relations or between people bearing the same surname. The 
husband and wife are, by mutual consent, free to divorce each other. 
If the wife is nnwllling, the husband is hound to maintain her; if the 
husband is nn willing, the woman’ second husband is made to pay the 
first hnshand’s marriage expenses. The Patelias practise polygamy and 
allow their widows to marry,, but the widow of a man never marries his 
younger brother. Tdie Patelias burn the dead with no peculiar 
ceremonies. The near relations of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days When the men shave the upper lip. The shr arid ha ceremony is 
performed on the tenth and eleventh clays after death, and castepeople 
are feasted for three days. The Patelias have a headman or i)atel who 
settles all their caste disjuites and whose decision is linaL All marriage 
contracts are made in the presence of the headman who is paid 
lls. 12. They have lately begun to send their hoys to school, but are 
b.adly off. Twenty years ago three success' ve bad years (1877-1S79) 
pressed haul on many f iinilies and for ced them to part \rltii their 
cattle and other property. Their condition lia':! not very materially 
improved since that time of distress. 

Saggars, with a strength of 17, 8 12, are mostly found in northGiijardt- 
According to their own story they were llajpiits, descendants of Inng 
Bag;ar, the great-grandson of Bhagirath, who brought the Ganges from 
heaven to earl-h. Among their surnames ai*e Bhdngu, Bhensoda, Bliogar, 
Bhus, Chanlia, Chintaria-bhuncli, DarihaJa, Da ki n, n, Dmigarpuria, 
Dungra, Gadliia, Jamarva, Jhiidala, Jimi, Kaclia, Kanthavatia, 
Kataval, Magvdnia, Mahudia, Meaddia, Modasia, Miigli, IMuriilji, 
Panthalia, railiavot, Rami, Sathia, Savda, Semari, ainl Vagadia. In 
a|)]:iearanee, speech, house, food, and dress the Sagurs in no way 
differ from Kadva Kanhis. Like Kanbis they are husbandmen, some 
of 1 hem raising garden-crops. In religion they are Eamasnehis, and 
the seat of their religious head or r/nrii is at Shahapur in Mdrwar. 
Though they bow to the ordinary Hindu gods tliey have no house 
images. Tliey worship the footprints of their f/in'n and visit the 
temples where lus deputies live and whom they siqiport. Iliey keep 
the 01 dinary Piindu fast and feast days. Most of them hciievo in 
exortiiu sorcery and the ordinary omens. Some of them hive been 
famous as saints, and at present (a.d. 1896) one of them named Sdmdas 
has a high name for sanctity. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu 
pi^grimuge. 

No ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child till the sixth 
day, when the goddess Glihathi is worshipped. After childbirth the 
mother is held impure for twenty clays, at tlie end of which she 
performs her ordinary duties. ^ ' 'On the twelfth clay the newborn child'. 
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is la'cl in a cradle and rocked by five children who are each given a 
handful oi: boiled wheat or maize, "lYlien about four months old the 
child is named b}- a }]rahinan, and when eig’ht months old is given 
cooked food for the first time. Their marriage ceremonies do not 
d:fl:er from those of. Kanbis. ]\Iarriage is not allowed between 
near relations or among people of the same stock or (jotra. Divorce 
is allowed, and wid<nvs re-marry, but never with the younger brotlier 
ol: their deceased husband. The seventh month of a \Yomaii'’s first 
pregnancy is marked by the lap-filling ceremony. Sagars burn their 
dead and^ the nearest relat'ons of the deceased are impure for eiglit 
days, d'hey perform the skradrlJia or mind-rite on the twelfuh da}" 
after a death, and, on the thirteenth they make gifts to their priest 
vUiois a Jjdj Khoilaval Brahman. Gastcpcople are feasted for three 
days., on the eknumth tYrelfth and tliirteenth. Caste disjmtes are settled 
by a iieadman with tlii3 help of three or four leadirjg men of the c.iste. 
They do init ioivl their bjys to school and are in poor ciicumstances. 

Satliva'ra's vith a strength of 52,173, are eliielly found in 
Kuthiavjida and north (injjirat. 3 heir surnames Chavada, Dabhi, 
Kaelietia, .Maghadia, harnuir, and Rathod, seem to show a Rapuit origin. 
Thev have no divisions though Alimedabad Sathvdras do not maiTv 
with the Sat hva.ras of Kiithiavada. in a})pearance they are like Kanlds. 
Tiiey speak Cujarnti, and live in muil or mt)rtar-])ui}t houses with 
thatched or ti:eil roofs. Their ordinary food is wheat or millet bread, 
rice and pulse wmj Plmseolus radiatus and adi^d Rhaseoius mungo, and 
tlui Katlii/ivada hiatlivaras eat besides grain the flesh of goats and sheep 
after sa< 3 riCeing the animal to their goddess. They do not eat the flesh of 
a,ny bird, but eat fish except in the evening. They drink liquor and a 
few in north Gujarat eat opium. I'he men wear a coarse waistcloth or 
tight trousers coming to the knee, a jacket reaching to the waist, and a 
piece of white cloth wound round the head. The women wear a petticoat 
a bt.idice and a robe. 1'he men grow" the moustache but not the beard 
and do not cut the hair either on the temples or at the back of the head. 
Th(3 womoiRs ornaments are a silver necddace silver anklets and brass 
or ivory wristlets. They are husbandmen field-labourers and brick- 
layers. Those who are cultivators work in the fields throughout the 
year and are hel|'.el by their wdves and children. In Kathiavada 
they rear rich garden crops. As biickla^’ers they work from seven in 
the morning till sunset with two hours rest at noon for their meals and 
earn from lls. 4 to Bs, ID a mouth. The hrickhiyers do not work on 
the two (devenths, the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month, or on the 
Irading Hindu hoiidiiys such as iJlvali, Mateo, Jmtmd.sthami, 

iJnxnrd, KdijjvuieJimi, and Ikv-divalL In religion Sathvaras are 
Sliaivsand \'aishnavso£ the Vallabhfichdrya, Rjimfinandi, Sv^mimbfiyaUj 
and Ifijmjirgi sects. They often visit Hindu temples and in their 
houses worsliip the images of Yishun, Mahddev, and Mfita. When 
their spiritual head visits their village each man pays- a contribution of 
2. Their priests are Audieh, Bhrimal^ or Modh Brahmans. They 
believe in sorcer}'* and witchcraft and in the ordinary omens. Like other 
Hindus they hold the cow saerecU The only bird they worship is the 
nilkanth or jay on Dasara Day in October. At any convenient time 
Bathvdriis make pilgrimages to Dakoi*, Dwdrka, ISidhpur, Baiiaras, 
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• Gokiii^ Matliura^ and Aliahdbad. /Satlivdra customs do iiot differ from 
Kaubi customs. No ceremony is performed on tlie day of birth. On 
the sixtii day after tlie birtli the. goddess Cliliatlii is worshipped. The 
‘motlier .reinaiiis imp'xu-e .f rom. ten .to, forty, days, according as the family 
is rich or poor. Poor, women go;,, to .work after ', the tenth day. The 
child is named on the twelfth day by the father’s sister, and the mother 
is sent to the husband'^ s house when the child is from five to seven 
months old. During its sixth- month the child is given its first cooked 
food and is made to lick, milk mixed with boiled rice. Girls must be 
married before they are fourteen and in some cases boys and girls ate 
married wdieii not moi’e than a month old. Marriages are held on a 
day -fixed by an astrologer. Five or six clays before the marriage 
Ganpatl is worsliipped and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed wiili 
turmeric. On the evening of the marriage-day the planet-'p leasing 
ceremony is performed at the house of the bride, and presents in clothes 
and ornaments are sent to the bride by her iiiother'’s brother and to 
the bridegroom ]>y his niother^s brother. At midif ght the bridegroom 
richly dressed goes to the bride’s house with music and a company of 
friends. At the door he is received by the brkle^s mother who shows 
him a miniatui’e plough, an arrow, and a. churn-staff. The bridegTOom 
is then led to the marriage-booth and seatetl near the l>ride. Tlie ends 
of the bridtf s and bridegrooiiPs clothes are titid hy the priest who joins 
^ their hands. The bride and the bridegroom move four times round 
the fire ami feed each other w\i\i Ci^arse wheat-iiour mixed with 
clarified luitter and sugar. The friends and I'clatluns make presents to 
the bride and the bridegroom who bow to G an^ati, to the polar star, and 
to their ];areuts. The fathers of the Irride and 1/riilegroom make 
presents in money and grain to the ])riest. Caste dinners are given 
and the bridegroonPs friends and relations ai’e feasted foi* three daj^s by 
the bride^s father. Marriages are foibidden lictwceii the descendants 
of collateral males within seven degrees. Younger Ijrothers marry the 
elder brother’s widow. Either husband or wife can get a divorce. In 
the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy the laji-filling 
eeremoiiy is performed. When a man is on the point of death he is 
bathed, lahl on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, and marked 
With yellow p'ginent on the brow, Iieaves of the basil plant curds 
siigaretindy and a silver coin are laitl in his mmith. 'When life is 
gone tlie body is tied to the bier and is carried to tlie burning-ground. 
There it is bathed, laid on a pile of wood, and the pile is set on fire. 
When the body is half-burnt the niouriiers bathe and return to their 
homes. (In the third day the chief mourner accompanied by the 
priest goes to the burning-ground ■with two ea,rtiieri p^ots, the larg;er 
filled witli water the smaller with milk. The water and the milk 
are ])oured over tlie ashes of the deceased. The small pieces of bones 
are collected into tlie smaller pot and the larger pot is placed over the 

hea}) of aslies. The pieces of' hone are thrown into 'a' river. The 

chief mourner bathes and returns to his house. The nearest relations 
remain impure from five to nine days. Sathvarffs perform the regular 
sArddd/ia or mind-rite. Oastepeople are feasted on the twelfth day 
after a d^th and^ on 'the death-day at the end of one month, of six 
months, "and of "a year* The caste has no head ; it leaves the settle- 
ment of sonal disputes' 'io".a few of' the leading men. 
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SECTION VI.— CRAFTSMEN. 

The sixteen main classes of Gujarslt Hindu craftsmen are : Bhavsdr.s 
calico-printers, Cliliipas calenders, Darjis tailors, Galidras indigo-dyers, 
Ghdnehis oilmen, Golds riee-porrnders, Kadiyds bricklayers, Kans'aras 
coppersmitlis, Kiiutris weavers, Kumblidrs potters, Luha'rs blaeksmitbs, 
Alochis leather-workers. Salats stone-masons, Salvis handloom- 
weaversj^ Sonis goldsmiths, and Suthars carpenters, mth a strength 
of 893,676 or 9'04 per cent of the total Hindu ijopulation. The follmv- 
ing- table gives the available details of their strength and distribution : 

HiXDir Craftsmen, 1801, 


^N-0. 

C’LA.^^S. 

Aluiied* 
abaci . 

Kaira, 

Panch 

Mahals. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda 

Total . 

4 

f) 

Bliflvsdra 

ChhipdH 

Darjisi 

(luliariS.3 

lihiinohis 

GTOS 

SO 

77.4 

400.1 

— 

3426 

71 

2209 

*T0i) 

129 

20 

814 

’S70 

547 

217 

1700 

124 

3.391 

no.j 

1611 

5047 

125 

1>5‘.>0 

9414 

489 

51,754 

127 

18,519 

7779 
1333 
16, .308 
123 
14,153 

29,258 

3836 

86,216 

‘501 

51,234 

; 6 

{Joliis 

Kadiy.irf 

*2203 

1774 

2S2 

17.V2 

7380 

2657 

5984 

22 008 

; 7 

2027 

Sim 

210 

164 

4'. >9 

5658 

1109 

10,026 

. 8 

Kansaras ... 

11 ^.i) 

364 

1.75 

304 

1275 

8020 

2805 

14,128 

’ i» 

IvliabrifH 

' 4000 

16 

471 

7(51 

10,50.5 

32,853 

4270 

5*2,972 

10 

Kunibhru’s 

I 20,417 

1 moi 

2007 

4003 

10,006 

151,503 

49.860 

248,410 

u 

JjUhar.-j 

12,.A‘-U5 

6252 

2201 

1687 

3104 

57,520 

24,180 

107,639 

in 

Alodiia 

I 0722 

2684 ’ 

1120 

1431 

4405 

37,402 

11,139 

64,999 

1 13 

SaitW'S ... 

MS 

217 

68 

237 

207 

3S80 

1072 

am 

j H 

! 15 1 

Salvis 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

90!) 

11 iO 

2100 

i Semis 

0201 

277U 

823 

2071 

5555 

39,592 

12, *207 

69,282 

W| 

1 Suthdrs 

11,074 

70or, 

1003 

2150 

5739 

70,405 

25,312 

123,948 

!■ ■ 

i ‘ 

; Total ... 

80,201 

, 87,745 

1 10,429 

21,171 

67,610 

490,918 

170,542 

893,070 


Bha'vsa're or Calico-printers with a strength of 29,258 are found 
chiefly in cities and large towns. Though some belong to the Vania 
stock” most cdaim to be of Kshatri descent and have such Rajput 
tribal surnames as Bhatte, Chohan, Gohil, Parmar, and Rathod. 
Like the Kanbis the Bhavsars are almost certainly of Gurjjara 
origin. According to their story during Parshurdm’s persecution 
of the Kshatris their ancestors hid in a Mata^s temple and for 
this act of trust were afteivrards known as Bhavsflrs because they 
placed hhnv or confidence in the goddess. The original home of their 
ancestors was Brij Mathura in North India from which they moved to 
Aliirwdr and thence to Champfiner and the country bordering the Mahi 
and the Narbada. From central Gujardt some went to Kdthiavida and 
Kaebh in the north and some to Surat in the south. Certain local 
surnames Irear witness to former settlements; Amadavddi, Harsotia, 
Jamnagra, hlesdnia, Modesia, Pardntia, and Visnagra. Their family- 
goddesses are Ambdji and Hinglaj. Besides being divided into 
Meshri and Jain Bhavsirs rvho neither eat together nor intermarry, 
Bhavsdrs have three subdivisions, Rewa Kdnthids living on the 
l>anks of the Mahi and the Narbada, Rdmdeshis living in Pali and 
Partdpgad, and Talabdds living in north Gujardt. The members of 
these three divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, though the 
Rdmdeshis and Rewa Kdnthids have no objection to eat food cooked by 
tbe Talabdds. Except that the men are somewhat darker and stronger 
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Bblvsars do not differ in appearance from Vdnias. The women me 
fair and good- looking. Many of them live in upper -storied houses with 
brick walls and tiled roofs. They speak Gujarati and some Kaehh-MaivFidi. 

Of the three subdivisions, the Talabdas alone live on vegetable diet ; 
Samdeshis and Eewa. lOnthias, except those who are dams, have no 
scruple ill eating a-iiimal food. Noiieof them drink liquor. Except that 
in Kathiavada and Kachhthe men wear a white cloth wiiiind iomid the 
head and a waisteiotli' .over a pair of t’ght trousers and that in south 
Gujarat the women wear a wh te robe, the dress both of men and women 
does not differ from the Vania dress. Bhavsars are calico-printers and n 

dyers. The cloth to be printed is first diit'ecl and then washed e ther by 
themselves orby professional washermen and then dipped into the dye wlri( h 
is generally light or dark-blue, black, or yellow. The dyed cdoth is dried in 
the sun, and the design stamped on the borders with carved wooden blocks. 
Bhavsar women help in washing and drying* the cloth and in folding* and 
packing it when the pattern is complete. Some cal' co-p.ri liters are men 
of capital who own Ils. oOOitto Es. 20,000, and prepare artedes on their 
own aceouut ; the rest are employed by traders and other men ox cap tal 
and aie paid according to the number of robes or mifis they print. 
Bhdvsars are energetic and steady workmen. They r‘se at finir, liogin 
printuig at seven, and cont'nue at work till evening with two hours'’ 
rest for meals. Their busy season is during the sumnier months (I\L*n'eii“ 
#May). Besides oixliiiai'y lliuhi hol’ulays tiiey do not work on ether 
the dark or bright seconds eighths elevenths or fifteenths of any Hindu • 

month. The prints of Kaiia and Ahmedabad have a good name and 
besides be'ng largely used localb^as womeids robes are exportal to Siam 
and other pc.ees. Formerly south Gujarat had a large demand for local 
calicos, ])uli their place has to a great extent been taken 1.)y European 
prints. Many BhavsJ^rs have given up ealieo-printing* and have become 
confect xmers ta lors washermen and sellers of petty brassware, Bhdvsar 
dyers work in all colours, green for Musalmdns in the 11 iiliarram time, 
ral blue and rose for Hindu turbans, and pale bright -green yellow or 
purple for women’s robes. The d 3 mrs^ busy t'mes are in October at 
the i)/ro7/ and in February or March at the Iloii; also on marriage 
days when all guests have their turbans and other clothes fichhly dyed. 
Bycing' IS Rtrj<d-!y f orb’d den by caste rules during the four larny months 
hecaibx? the slaughter of insects ill the dye vat adds to the evil and ill 
luck of that sunless and southing tine. The women help in dyeing and 
blea drug. ^ Dyers are paid according to the colour. The Bknvsars'’ 
yearly eannngs vary from Ks. 80 to Es. 5U0. Like Tairas they are 
thr.fty andi orderly. By religion some are J a* ns and a few of them 
Iier'oineJan devotees. The rest belong to the Kabirpantld, Eadha- 
\ alia bln, Edimaiiandi, Santrarapanthi, Shaiv, Svilmhiaiayan, and Valla- 
bliilcbar}';!, sects, and some worship goddesses. They believe hr witeheiaft 
and exorcism and in the ordinary omens. They keep the regular fasts and 
feasts hut are not strict temple-goers. They employ Brahman prievsts in 
all then* eeremou.es. Ko ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. 

On the sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and an eaithen 
cake is laid on the house roof. After childbirth the woman remains un- 
clean for about a month. The; child is named by a Brahmati priest on some 
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lu<-kv (lav after tbe twelfth. No ceremony is periormal on toe farst 
■Vmy of cooked food. Except that some Cyamopsis psoralooles 

1 ■ns“are scattered over the bridegroom before he enters the br.ck s house, 
inthe-.r man-a-e rites they do not clilfer from \anias and .-hravaks. 
Chris are married bofoj'o t’oey are eleven and boys at any time altei tun. 
■Marj''..a''-e is not allowed between people of the same surname, i ivorto is 
allow- Tan I a widow somotmes marries the younger _ bio dier (o: nur 
deco isel husband. Those BhavsArs who were or guiailv \iumis_ are 
s-vd t ) have lost then- caste because they allowed w.dow marr age. 
li)irr‘iv>' the Kcventh month of a woman’s first eoneeptnn tne same lap- 
fill iu.Y:oremonv is ] informed as among \anias and ShrayaKs. They burn 
the rdea i , tbe a'n Bhavsti rs with the fuh Shrava.^ V au.a r. t-ua. asm the 
Afedivi- Builysars with all Aleshri-Vania rites. _ Each eomauiimy lias 
its headman who settles caste disputes at a meetmg oxaUtac 1001^0;^ tne 
(■ast'*. T’houoh their craft is falhng they do nou seeai hkciy to ue„mu. 
They send the r eldldren to school and succeed in earning thea- l^vnig as 

clerks and in other employments. , . i i. n 

Ohllina's or Calenders, with a strength of^ bS 36 , found chiefly 
hi Surat' and Broa'di, are a subdivision of Bhavsars. In loo.cand 
; Us iicv do not differ from Bhavsdrs. But, mi!d<e t he Bhavsars who 

'irh'n'n.l dv'nk vtuor TVv polish and dress by beating with heavy 
i',vdlet "l)H”lc cloth for export to Africa and other places. Oti 
ns ths doth calenders aio, as a 

‘1 ' 1 ■ Vu^An’ W'Miv 0? them, p‘-\hig* up tbe r tormer oc:iii])aG:oii, now 

i o 1 in tho-r work as calenders, tho'r women earnsometn ng by enteimig 
d-,. hV- serveo. By relg’oo they aie \_a shnavs, and cx-ei.t mas 
thoy "!!.ow thdr whlows to re- marry, thc;r customs are tne s.ane as 
th rxm-»br>rvt I Iv' Vdn as. A few are g.yen to use or sromg iir uk 

I.D h.. Ivi-clworhbu:^ aud thrd’tv. Cailerc'ieri? are employed 

d.-lvdiwno'rs of' the cloth, and paid acimnl lig- to the cinantfty c.r wmk 
do Ewdi community has its headman, and seto.es soc.al ibspute.s 
iv'-i meethig of all the men of the caste. 

-nonii ^ dm called Alerais or Suis, Tailors, with a strength of Ml , 21 (i, 
hvf in t-iwiis and large villages. They am ot egmydwi- 

• " " nivivulUnva’^ llo.dr., i)uimarporas, l^'laris, .lutjyalis, 

■.'/'“'’h , ! • ‘"i sVmirs none o-hvhom either eat together or niter- 

UanvmnrSi ’who are found in Ahmedahui A’aclAd a^ 

;’dh’.y to heof Eajput origin „f whkdi a tmeo rmua ns ni Bie 

, . /«, .1, n-.W/.r (bibda.. Gohel. Lakad a, Aiakvana. 


ni iimt.i Bi'ouc i were origmu-uy ...... - 

h-dh Thonoh fah- the Darjis as a mass are loan and stmEcd. 

Tl 0 Vvein i-ood houses with one story and with del ro^s. Tuey 
^ ^ Exco! t in Surat where tney eat flsh aim tne flesh of 

dvh'lS fo'ds and drink liquor, they are strict vpetaviaiis eating the 
o nd^food-grains and some of themmp^irau-cfraavmgyrom caryote 
o . , S E^-ept in Surat, where some of them have adopted the A an;a 
t ,S worn hv Phrsis and wear Parsi-Vke looks ot hiv.r over both ears. 
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Darjis both men and women dress like Hindu art^saiu^ in fn,,.,. i v, 
Kanbis in villages. Though even in well-tol 

bodices and young children’s clothes for everyday wear every famn"' 
ha:, its own tailor. Some tailors work on then- own account^ o+Kr. ^ 
work for masters. Those who work for masters belouo-' to a ' staff f" 
three to ten workmen and according to the'r skill Wve n L l ^ ® “ 
of 2 to S. As a rule tailors'sew in tU LXi'e 

tailor s shop may be seen workmen squatting in rows onl ^ 1 ^ 1 ?? 
mat or on eotton-stuffol a w'-P^ ? i ^ ^ palm-leaf 

fA. establis Wt .a'aXtk i£‘ 

tailoPs tools are a bamboo ya/ of twenty-seven in?br« « n 7 f • 

. need es thread, thimbles or ano/mti, Li of late in ki 

» j-m- to o£ tie ^ *''«y 

name for filching cloth manv neoX !, 1 i , x ^ 

entler ttieir own eyes. Wh^ t ^ 

moais at the euatornct'g honoe in wl.lt 'ol 1 ’ rece.ves hia two 

;v^« at the o»p„y,t Cat tSlC’ t “f' aCC 

he a.,,,.l„n.e.,ta hia bv SE 

liavo continued to him on payment of oim-Sn rJi 

The yearly earnings of a town tailor vary from Rs 50 to rT^ 20 o^*t*’ 

spite of the competition of Musahnan, and in some P 

tailors, m sp ie of tlie fTrowiiKP i • eases Portuguese 

sewing their ’own Ldiees^^^^^^^ ef 

machines tailors are still able to keeri' *^+1 ^^rtmductiou of sewing 

a rise in wages, S to oWatnZi i' 

and Pdrsis, and still more among HindSJ^MrMusT 

young men of late years have aclontwl tbp fl 5 f; 1 ^^'^^^.Imdiis whose 

coats waistcoats and trousers 'I’bp fp fe®=^-on of wearing tailor-made 

fhC wEf n rtiln??'!. *wln°X“ CS“ 


tho„ whn an ;;t Host ot 

imitators and able to s^tkiv ^ st tcLiiig are good 

Thontth in KnchhCCteC ™tfaSTrKa*S' 

g.vcn up the needle for the nlonih top i ii "i? some have 

original employment. They aieon^f ■ +^n^ ^ 

sn^th t 


feailow of Surat in tlio n 

typing to Surat, 280) writes fiw! ®ntnry (a.d. 1689) 

fashion clotlies for tb-O 

comtMdes aiul toweving “o^o ‘kat prevails, and fit nn the 

>>5« m'' Mian *■* ag if tfiey bad 

A OQmttfide wtta wM ' ^Pgreiitieea at tW Koval KsetanBe. 

/ .. ,‘,<1 ?“'* hwr (see “ Spectator ” No. 984. 
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at Bliamid marriagor^^ and in some Brdhman marriages a Darji is 
called with some ceremony to sew a bodice for the bride. On the other 
hand in the Paneh Mahals and Eewa Kantha, besides tailoring Darjis 
blow trumpets at mari-iage and other processions and hold so low a 
position that even Dhedas object to eat their food. They belong to the 
Madhvaeh^rij Parnamipanthij Rddha-^Vallabhi, R^manandi, Shaiv, 
tSvamhijirdyan, and Vallabhach^rya sects- HingMj is the family 
goddess of the Darjis of Kathiaviida and Kachh. They respect all Hindu 
gods, visit Hindu temples, and some have images in their houses. They 
keep tlie regular Hindu holidays and believe in witchcraft exorcism and 
omens. They visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage, respect 
Braiimans, and employ Mevdda and other Brdhmans as priests. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth Chhathi is worshipped and besides a pair of scissors a 
reedpen lyaper and kiuilm redpowder are laid in the lying-in room. 
After childbirth the mother remains impure for thirty days. 'J'he child 
is named on the twelfth day by the father^s sister after consulting a 
Brahman astrologer. xVll do not mark the first giving of solid food by 
any special ceremony. Exee])t that they arc less detailed, their marriage 
ceieraonies are like those performed by Kanbis. iMarriage between 
near relations is forb'dden. Except in parts of Kaira their widows are 
allowed to mai-ry, and, except in parts of Kaira and Panch Mahdls, the 
husband and wife are free to divorce eacdx other. A widow sometimes 
marries the younger brother of her decexsed husband, Darjis burn 
their dead with no peculiar ceremonies. The nearest relations of the 
deeeasal remain impure for ten days^ and, except among some Kachh 
Darjis, a sJirdddha ceremony is performed on the eleventh twelfth and 
thirteenth days after death, and castopeoplo are feasted on the twelfth 
and thirteenth. Caste disputes are settled by a few leading men at a 
caste meeting. Some Darjis send their boys to school and two or three 
of them have risen to honourable posts in Government service drawing 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 200 a month. 

Galia'ra^S or Indigo-dyers, xvith a strength of 501, found chiefly 
in Ahmedabad and Surat, are a subdivision of Bhavsars, and in no 
way differ from them. Like the black cloth mentioned under 
Chh'p^s, cloth dyed with indigo is in much less demand than formerly, 
and indigo-dyers, as a class, are rather badly off. In theix houses 
there is in one corner a well where the yarn and cloth are washed 
and beaten. In another corner is a vat with cement-lined sides about 
six feet in emeumference and about twelve feet deep. This is kept full 
of liquid dye, and in it the cloth and yarn are soaked. Their women 
help them in the work of dyeing. Dyers are paid by the piece. From 
the decline of their craft the Galiaras have fallen into rather a low 
state and seem less fit than the Bhdvsd,rs to find other means of 
earning their living. Few among them send their children to school. 

GHa'acIlis or Oilmen with a strength of 51,234 are found chiefly in 
large towns and villages. They are of six divisions AhinedabMis, 
Ghdmp^neris, Modhs, Patnis, Sidhpuriis, and Surtis. They have 
Rajput tribal surnames Gohil, Jhdla, Padhi^r, Parmdr, and Solanki. 
Of the six" divisions the Modhs and Sidhpurias rank highest, 
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tlie otliei' divisions oatmg food cooked by them wliile they do 
not ea.t food cooked by the othei’ four. None of the six divisions 
intcrnia-rry. Ghanchis are fair sleek and glossy, and their women 
are strong and occasionally handsome. They live in houses of 
moderate 'sixe, brick- walled and tile-roofed. As the entrance room 
is given up to the oil-press oil-pans and tlie press-bullock, the 
Glianclii house is untidy and dirty. They speak Gnjarati. Though 
in souih Gnjarilt) some eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, Ghancbis 
as a rule live on vegetables. Excef)t that the clothes of those who 
deal ill oil are dirty and spotted with oil, in their dress Ghanchis 
are like Vanias and Kanbis. d’lie men are specially fond of -wearing 
clattering shoes. Indoors the women generally wear a petticoat and 
a bodice. As a class they are hardworking pushing and, except in 
south Gujarat, thrifty. The men, especially in south Gujardt, are 
fond of going on pleasure- parties and the women oj singing songs 
while moving in a circle during the first fortnight of Aso (Oct.- Nov.), 
Tlie women are generally hot-tempered. The Ghancbis^ special 
work is pressing and selling sesame oil for eating and cocoaniit 
castor and linseed oil for burning. The oilpresser generally buys 
the seed from the cultivator and presses the oil on his own account, 
though he sometimes presses oil from seed supplied by customers. 
The oil mill which is rough and clumsy is kept in one of the rooms of 
the oilprcssei'’s house. The seed is crushed in a largo stone morlar 
by a heavy wooden pestle weightiMl by stones and kept moving 
by a blindfuld bullock driven round and round in a very small circle. 
So heavy and unceasing is the work that an oilman s ]Jull()ck,f//^d;^c7c^hm 
haiail) is a proverb for ceaseless toil. As a class oilpressers have a 
bad name for adulterating tbeir oil, Some ^ell tiuu'r oil to rtd ail shop- 
keepers, some keep a shop for x'ctail sale, and some hawk it from street 
to street or from village to village. Tiiey are helped by tdieir women 
(who also work as day labourers) in changing the seed fj‘om the oil 
press, ill drawing off the oil, and in carrying it to the customer's 
house in copper pails. The oilpresser s busy season is during the 
eight fair im^nths. Even in the busy season, besides on ordinary 
Hindu holidays, the press is stopped on the seiamds elevenths uud 
fifteenths of every Hindu month, for the first five days of Gluiitm 
(March* April), and for five days at IJoU time in Mfjan (Feh. - March). 
Besides by pressing and selling oil and oilcakes, Gliaiichis eurii 
a living by lending money, by selling grain fruit vegotoldes and 
sweetmeats, by selling milk and clarified butter, by tillage, by 
labour, and in Kuchh by making bamboo baskets. Though they hold 
almost as good a position as calico-printersand earpentm*s, theconnnou 
south Gujarat expression Ghanchi-Gola is used in tlie sense of low 
caste Hindus, as Brahman-Vania is used for high caste Hindus. 
Ghancliis are fairly religious and belong to many sects, Kaliirpanthi, 
R^mdnandi, Rdmsnehi, Shaiv, Svaminarayan, Vallabhachdrya, and 
, Balmcliardji. They keep gods in the house and 

^ iomilly visit the temples of their sect. They observe 'the 
' / believe in exorcism witchcraft and 

' of 'Hindu pilgrimage, < ‘ 

> ^ ‘ Hb ott'liiCday df a birth. On the sixth 
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(lay a clay (:‘le]>liant and liorse are laid on a footstool in tlie ljinp;'«iii 
room Ijosidc a rcodpciu and inkstand and tlie newly -born cbild is 
made to ]}oop at tliom. Wheat cakes and rice mixed with milk and 
Bupar are distributed to friends and relations. Aft.cr cliildbirtli the 
motber romaiiis unclean for twelve days, after whicdi except by .Modli 
(riiaiK'his, isolation is not scrupulously observed. The cliihl is 
named on tin." sixth day or on some other <3onvenient day by the 
fathei‘’s sister. As n vwln no ceremony is performed at tlie first giving- 
of solid food. AVlien it is performed three married women are feasted. 
Excn])t that in soutli Guiai’cit the bridegroom goes to the bride^s 
house Irid in a (lower veil and that the bride and bridegroom worship 
iJauuman or the Mmikey-god immediately after they are married, 
Ghanchi marriage (*erenionios do not differ from those performed 
by Ka,id)is. Afarriagesamong near relations are avoided. Polygamy 
and Avifiow marriage are allowed but divorce is rarely granted. 
The widow of a man sometimes marries Ins younger brother. In 
tiui scvertili moritli after a woiiumbs first conception the lap-filling 
certunouy is ])errMrmed as among Ka n bis. They burn tlKur dead 
with all Kaad)i riles. The nearest relations remain unclean for ten 
days, and OH tl’.o lentil day the male relations have their hrml and 
face including the upper lipshaved. A.sin'a deV/i a cevomouy isperforined 
for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth day after death and 
caslepeople are feasted for two or throe days. Each community 
has its headman who settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the 
men of the caste. They send their boys to school, and though in 
south Gujarat some are barlly off, partly owing to drunken habits 
and partly owing to the growing demand for kerosine oil in place of 
castor and cocoanut oil, they are as a class fairly prosperous with 
a tendency to rise. Three Ghdnchis practise as pleaders in the Surat 
District Court. 

Gola'B or Eicepoiinders with a strength of 22,068 are found in 
most large towns, xU*cording to their story they were originally 
Eajputs of Chi tor in Afevad who called themselves slaves or t/olas to 
prote *t themselves from the persecution of Parshuram,^ In token of 
a Kajput stiain the word Ibvna is always added to the name Gola. 
Ther tribal surnames are Chohan, Chodhdvala, Dakdia, Divadia, 
Ilirvaira, Katakia, Alanhora, Nagaretha, Paivlishahdia, Pat, 
Parmar, Pasia, S;5maliya, Sltpuria, Solanki, dakoria, Vaghela, 
Ab^hmar, Varsadia, and Veliir'ja. Golds, both men and women, are 
dark strong and well-built. Except that their expression is somewhat 
slugolsh and vacant the men do not differ in look from the lower 


1 Compave Tod’s Western India, 1. 379, According to another story, when pursued 
hy Parshur tia they hid themselves in a temple of Mah^-dOT, As they were long 
without food, Pdrvati, Shiv’s consort, took pity on them and brought them earthen 
pots or gor(is tilled with curds. In their hungry scramble the pots fell to the ground 
and were broken to pieces. After eating as mttch of th^ enrds as they could pick up 
they went to Shiva to ask his advice. To make some |i!^Tision for the refugees Shiva 
changed his discus into a mill, his arrows into pestles, Ms ash-balls into mortars, his 
rosary beads into a sieve, and his shield into a winnowing fan. He then ordered 
them to make their living by pounding rice. According to this story Gola is a 
corruption of an earthen pot. * •,, 
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artisans. The men wear a thin moustache. Their houses are generally 
untidy, with one-storeyed walls of brick and tiled roofs. Though some 
profess^ to he vegetarians, even scrupling to eat snakegourds pumpkins 
and carrots, they eat, besides coarse food-grains, fish^ fowl and the 
flesh of the goat deer hare and antelope. They drink liquor many to 
excess especially at their feasts and caste-dinners. Out of doors the men 
dress in a small waistcloth reaching the knee, a cotton jacket or coat, 
and a ragged red turban ; the women wear a petticoat a bodice and a 
8dri or robe. Indoors as well as when at work the men wear a 
waistcloth, and the women a bodice and petticoat. The men wear no 
ornaments ; the women have a brass wristlet, ivory or wooden bracelets, 
a gold necklace, brass nose and ear rings, and silver anklets, Goias 
are mostly ricepounders. Every high caste Hindu family generally 
stores in the rice season (November- January) a year’s supply of 
unhusked rice. Out of this as much as lasts for a month or two is 
pounded and cleaned by a Gola attached to the family. The GoMs^ 
tools are a grinding mill, two or three pestles and mortars, and two or 
three sieves and winnowing fans worth altogether about Rs. 6. When 
called by his employer, the Gola goes to his house at about nine in 
the morning, and with the help of his wife and a lad, under the watchful 
supervision of his employer, finishes the grinding and cleaning before 
noon. They have to be closely watched as they not unfrequently carry 
rice away. 

Besides pounding rice the Gola does menial work in his employer's 
family on extraordinary occasions and is given his day’s food and a 
wage in cash. He also receives occasional presents in food and clothes. 
When he has no employer he takes service under a grain-dealer. If 
well off he trades in rice on his own account. A few families have 
eai-ned considerable sums as grain-dealers. 1 be Gola’s busy season is 
during the e^’ght fair months (Nov. -June). He is an early riser 
beginning at seven and working till dark with two hours rest for meals. 
Besides on the ordinary Hindu holidays and caste ceremonial days, he 
does no work for a week in each month. Son) e Goias have given up rice- 
pounding and work as sawyers, as apprentices to grocers and cloth 
dealers, as field and day labourers, as sellers of salt, and as carriers of 
goods either on their shoulders or on donkey -back. In south Gujarat 
some GoI5s have lately become craftsmen, a few of them showing- 
special skill as weavers of silk and brocade. Like Kumbhars they 
ride on donkeys. Gola women are valued as wet nurses, and when 
so employed receive besides their food a monthly pay of Es. 5 to 
Es. 10. A Gola^s yearly income varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. 

The Gola is held in little respect ; a slovenly Vdnia is called a Gola 
in contempt. The Goli^and Ghdnchis are the first on the other side 
of the boundary line between high and low caste Hindus. Though 
Golds rank among the first of lower class Hindus a certain contempt 
attaches to them partly owing to their unskilled profession, their love 
of drink and their poverty, and partly owing to them fondness for 
riding donkeys. In central Gujardt a Gola ordinarily rides on a 
donkey ^ and in south Gujardt, on the Eoli or March festival he is 
sp6(^ly hired and grotesquely dressed and paraded on a donkey^s 

hack, with the heating ^ drums. The Golds are fond of pleasure, 
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Parties of eight to ten men and women go on picnics^ where they 
drink and gamble^ sometimes abusing each other and sometimes 
coming to blows.^ Their women are noisy and talkative; On the 
Holi (March) and other holidays both men and women form circles 
and dance round striking sticks to the beating of drums. Another 
favourite amusement is swimming, which they practise on high days. 

As a class Golas are religious. They are Bijpanthis^ KabirpantLis,. 
Eamanandis, Shaivs, and Sv^mindrayans. In Kaira, like Matia 
Kanbis, they belong to the Pird-na sect. Except the Pirana Golds who 
worship their saints'' tombs and a heap of flowers, they respect all Hindu 
gods, but keep no idols in their houses. They believe in witchcraft, 
exorcism, the regular Hindu omens, and the influence of the evil eye. 
They are careful to observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
During the whole of the AdMka or intercalary month, bands of as 
many as fifty men and boys go to the river to bathe every morning 
singing hymns and songs. They have their religious heads who 
occasionally visit them and are paid about a rupee by each family. 
The animals they worship are the cow on Sankrant Day (12th 
January) and the donkey on New Yearns Day. A kanhu mark is 
made on the donkey^s forehead, a flower wreath is thrown round its 
neck, and a cocoannt is offered to- it and the kernel distributed to 
castepeople.. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Their priests are chiefly Audich, R^ekval, Mevd-da, and Shrimdli 
Brdhmans, Two or three Golds have become holy men or bhagats, 

A Gola woman generally goes to her father^s house to be eonfinedl 
On the birth of the first male child the news is sometimes sent to the 
father and sugar or molasses is distributed to friends and relations. 
On the sixth day the goddess Ohhathi is worshipped and boiled rice 
mixed with sugar and milk is distributed to relations and friends. 
After delivery the woman does not cook or go out for twenty or thirty 
days. The child is named with or without ceremony. When the- 
child is named with ceremony the father^s sister gives the name and’ 
sweetmeats are distributed to the children of the street. Except that 
three married women of the caste are sometimes feasted no ceremony 
is performed at the first giving of solid food to the child. GoTas do 
not wear the Brahmanie thread, but at the time of performing death 
ceremonies some hang a cotton thread across their shoulders. 
Betrothals take place sometimes immediately and sometimes years 
before marriage. A betrothal is seldom broken. Except that they are 
less detailed their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those 
performed by Kanbis. Marriages are not allowed among near relations 
or between people bearing the same surname. They allow widow 
marriage, the widow of a man sometimes marrying his younger brother. 
In the seventh month after a woman^s first conception a pregnancy 
ceremony is performed. They burn their dead* The near relations of 
the deceased remain impure for ten days* From the eleventh to the 
thirteenth day after death, and in some parts only on the eleventh day 


. 1 A quarrel ending in abuse with a certain amount of gentle slapping is called 
&ola taadi or a Gola brawl, 
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Kadiva's or Bricklayers also called Chundrds or lime-men, with 
a streno^ of 10,626, are fonnd mostly in towns and cities. In their 
aimSnce and dress they do not differ from other artisans. They 
iS ’ in small houses, mieir staple food consists of millet-bread 
and pulses and they are said to use in secret flesh, fish, and liquor. 
Wev are bricklayers, though a few among them work as ma,sons. 
The^master bricklayer is called mistri. He_ assists the gapar otc 
master carpenter in settling the plan of a building and supervises the 
work of th? bricklayers who are under him. Their busy season lasts 
from March to June and their daily wages vary from ann^ 9 to 12. 

In their trade they have to compete with Chhipds, Golas, Kolis, and 
men of other castes. Their women do not help thm in their craft. 
They belong to the Parndmi, Svdmin^rayan, Edm^nandi, and 
Kalirpanthi sects. They keep all the Hindu fasts and. feasts and 
believe in ghosts and spirits. In all their cerei^nies on the 
occasions of birth, marriage, and death they do not differ materia y 
from other artisans. Divorce and widow-marriage are allowed and 
practised. All social disputes are settled by a few mspected men 
of the caste. Very few among them send their boys to school. 

TTansa'ra'S or Coppersmiths from Mnsu bellmetal, with a 
strmS of 14 128, are found in most large towns.^ The Kansdrds 
savtLt their original home was Pdv^ gad, twenty-nme miles east ■ 
of'Baroda. According to their story five brothers lived at Pavagad, 
warm devotees of Kdlka Mdta, whom they worshipped by beating 
bellmetal cymbals. The goddess was so pleased with their devotion 
that she told them to make a living by beating metal, 
beating brass they advanced to making brass copper and bellmetal 
vessels. Their surnames are Bagdya, Bdrmeya, Bhatti, Uohel, 
Kdrsakariya, Parurir, and Solanki. The tribal surnames of Bhatti 
Gohel and Parmdr seem to show that Kansdi4s have some strain of 
Eaiput blood. Their family goddess is Kdlka M^ta. Kansdrds 
belon^tofour divisions, Ohdmpdneris, Mdrus, Sihoras, and Visnagi'ds. 
Except that Visnagrfls eat with Champ^neris, none of the four 
divisions eat together or intermarry. Of the four divisions the Mdrus 
or MdrwtLris wear the Brdhmanic thread. In their look, dress, and 
speech Kans^rds do not differ from VdnMs and Kanbis. ^ The women 
are good-looking and of easy virtue. Many of them live in houses 
of one or two stories with brick walls and tiled roofs. They live on 
the ordinary food grains, except a few in Kachh who eat fish and 


i Siddhpiir in ndrth GnjarAt has no coppersmiths, 
not melt in SiSdhpnr. “ 
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gorfs flesl. drmk liquor. Ea^S* "'‘‘‘’,7' 

TOptals are called by tlie name of the metal , copper worKeis 
SmMgSa Pitalghada, and gold ^Xo? 

"K'orm'iras They work in their own houses generally in bands ot 
fv°» Bis, the Jomeu helping in l>««hBhing,th 6 pot^woto^ tho 
lathe and in other processes not requiring heavy laboui_ o 
special skill. They make vessels of copper and l^^ass of various 
sFzes and shapes. In some places, notably in Sihor in Kathiava^a ^d 
in Kadi and Visnagar in north Gujardt where there are remarkably 
o-ood workmen in brass and copper, the Kansdras, in addition to 
the ordinary household vessels, turn out delicately carved ornament 
as penWders, inkstands, betel boxes, idols, lamps, and bells. 
Some Kansdrds make vessels to order and others on their own account 
for retail sale or for sale to shopkeepers. A coppersmith is paid in 
Soney at fixed rates depending o^n the weight of the vessel. Besides 

tbftir houses some Kansa 



it, the town tinning plates ana menumg r — 7 - 

is geLSy Tcompanrel by a boy who goes along tl- m^^« 
cailino' out for vessels to be tinned or mended. When he has 
gathered a good number of vessels to be ^aSdids’ 

of. the street, sets up a forge, and carries on 

busy season lasts from November to rlawn 

& ut noon, their quarters resquud 

to late at night. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays they do no 
work on Sundays, on the elevenths and fifteenths of every Hindu 
month, and during the Wavratri or Nine 
(October). Their yearly earnings vary from Es. 100 to Rs. dUd. 

The Kansdrds are quiet and contented with a great liking or 
the hubble-bubble. T^y are also fond of music, their women some 
of whom are good singers specially 

while moving in the streets in a circle during the bright toitnight 
of A'so (October). Kansdrds hold a respectable portion and call 

themselves Mahdjans. They are f M°'^®.’.^XS‘Kdlka^Mdtrin 

Vallabhacharyds, but all holding their family goddess Kdlka M.^a n 
high reverence. They respect all Hindu gods, worship idokm 
their houses, and occasionally visit temples in the 
keep the ordinary fasts ami feasts, their great holiday hem,, the 
bri<Sit ninth of A'so (October) on which they perform a sacrifice and 
■ at midnight dance and leap holding a wreath of karena 
flowers ih one hand and a lighted torch in the other 
revellers inspired by the goddess professes to cut off 
with a sword. They have not much faith in witchcraft exoicism or 
omens. The animals they hold sacred are the cow, mouse, elephant, 
Lke, aud th» kingfehir or oM,. They kijt, ‘^e u^ pW 
of local pilgrimage, chiefly the shrines 9 *. J,idich 
Kalka. Their priests belong to many divisions of 
Mevdda, Shrigaud, and Shrimdli. A I T filJ 

goes to her father’s house to be confined, On the birt 0 
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male child the news is sent to the child^s father and molasses is 
distributed to friends and relations. On the sixth day after the 
birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped, and on a footstool in the 
lying-in room^ a reed-pen paper and sometimes a hammer and 
anvil are laid. Some Kachh Kansarfis paint part of the wall of the 
lying-in room red, light a lamp fed vJith clarified butter near the 
red mark, dress the child in a necklace of false pearls and make it 
bow to the painted wall On the twelfth day the child is named by 
the father^s sister. When the child is six months to a year old it is 
'given its first cooked food. Kansdr4s do not wear the Brahmanic 
thread. Except that in parts of central Gnjarat on the marriage 
day the bridegroom when he goes to the bride's house holds a dagger, 
Eansara marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of Kan bis. 
Marriages are not allowed between near relations. Except among 
Visnagra Kansdras widows are allowed to marry, the widow some- 
'times marrying her husband's younger brother. Only in south 
Gujard^t is divorce allowed. A pregnancy ceremony is performed 
during the seventh month after a woman^s first conception. In 
Kachh some Kansdrds do not bind -a bracelet or rakMi to the preg- 
nant woman^s arm ; in central Gujarat, while passing from her 
father's to her husbandks house, the woman, holding a cocoanut in 
, her hollow hands walks with her brother along the road underneath 
a canopy formed by a piece of cloth held at the four comers by four 
■female relations. The brother holds up the cocoanut in his si^ter^s 
Iiands. With these differences the pregnancy ceremonies are the 
•same as those performed by Kanbis. They burn their dead. 
Except that, in central Gujardt a knife is laid near the corpse when 
it is tied to the bier, that the four male relations bathe before 
■taking the corpse out of the house, that if the deceased dies without 
a son, his sister^s son walks in front and holds in his hand a pot 
containing live charcoal, and when the party has reached the 
burning ground lights the pile, and that sweet balls are thrown to 
4ogs, the Kansdra funeral is like a Kanbi funeral. On the 
tenth day after a death near relations and in some places all 
male members of the caste have their head, chin, and upper lip 
shaved. A ^hfddMa ceremony is performed from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after death except in Kachh where it is confined 
^ the eleventh. Presents in clothes and cash are made to the 
Brdhman priest and castepeople are feasted for two or three days. 
Caste disputes are settled by a headman with the help of a few 
leading members of the caste. They have their own trade guild. 
In south Gujarat an outsider who sets up a coppersmith's shop 
pays Ea. 7 -to the guild fund, Es. 1 1 if he starts apeddlar's business, 
Es. IbO if he wishes to work in brass. They give their children 
elementary schooling, keep to their calling, and are fairly off. 


Khatria or Weavers, with a total strength of 52,972, are 
tonnd chiefly in Surat and Ahmedith^d. They say that they 
o ^he Brahma-Kshatri stock, ^4nd in the sixteenth and seven- 

I came intoGufar^t from Sindh, tempted by the strong 
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complexion^ and the fact that they wear the sacred thread favours 
their claim to he of Brahma-Kshatri origin. And the great 
veneration in which they hold the temple of Devi at Hingl^j, on 
the western border of Sindh, would seem to point to some early 
connection with that province.^ Many Khatris have good houses, 
brick-walled and tile-roofed. But most of them have rather a poor 
uncared-for appearance. They live as a rule on vegetable food; but 
many in south Gujarat eat fish and drink liquor to excess. They 
weave women^s robes bodices and other cotton clothes. This 
industry has suffered much since the introduction of European 
piece-goods rendered useless the delicate looms which once turned 
out the fine cloth of Surat and Broach. Besides by weaving, many 
Khatris, especially in Surat, earn a living by preparing the gold 
and silver thread and lace used for embroidery. Among the 
Khatris the women help in the work of weaving and preparing the 
gold lace. Most of the Khatris are employed by men of capital, 
supplied with materials, and paid according to the quantity of 
cloth they turn out. As a class they are said to be thriftless 
and idle; and at least the Khatris of Surat to be excessively fond 
of strong drink. By religion they are Vaishnavs, But most of 
them prefer the worship of Devi, especially as noticed above of 
HingMJmata. Among their number are many men who, by the 
power of Devi, claim to be able to cure snake-bites and work other 
wonders. Except that their widows marry, their customs differ 
little from those of Vanids. Each community has its headman, and 
settles its social disputes by a meeting of all the men of the caste. 
On the whole, the Khatris seem to be declining. Few of them send 
their children to school, or show any fitness for pushing themselves 
forward in any new calling. 

Kumblia'rs^ or Potters, with a strength of 248,419 are 
found in almost every town and village. The houses of many 
of them are very small, poor, and untidy. In look and dress 
they do not difier from Kanbis. They live on vegetable fuod, and 
except some in south Gujarat they abstain from liquor. They 
make vessels and pots for water butter oil and grain, and tiles 
bricks and toys. The earth they use is generally taken from the 
bottom of reservoirs and pools. Their tools are the wheel and a few 
flat wooden mallets, worth in all not more than Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. Most 
of them have a donkey or two to bring earth and litter for fuel. 
The pottery of Ahmedabdd and P^tan is well burnt, glazed, and 


^ In the Panjdb according to Sherring, no diJ^erence appears in the pronunciation of 
the two names Khatri and Kshatri, and the tradition is that up to the time of Anrangzeb 
the Khatris did not leave their old profession of arms, hut when a large number of them 
were slain in the Dakhan wars waged by the emperor, he felt pity for the condition of 
their beautiful widows and proposed that the women should be remarried. He summoned 
a council of the more respectable Khatris of Oehli, and wished them to adopt the custom 
of remarriage. Those who agreed formed a distinct haste. (Sherring^s Tribes, I, 278, 282.) 

2 Kumhh^rs from kumbh a water-pot and kar a hdalcer. They are also called Hoja 
and Frajipati, that is Brahma the Creator, a title the justice of which few will q[uestion 
who have seen masses of mud on a whirling wheel growing into shapely vessels in the 
potter's creating hands. 
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o£ tliem like Brahmans do not eat carrots or gdjar* The Ltihars are 
blacdvsmiths smelting ircn^ making nails knives nutcrackers swords 
daggers and field tools, and repairing carts. The Luhar^s shop is 
generally the veranda o£ his house where people bring articles that 
want mending. His tools are a pair of bellows^ a pair o£ tongs^ an 
anvil, a hammer, and a furnace, costing together from Rs. 16 to 
Bs. 30. Of late European bellows and anvils have come into general 
use, and, among town blacksmiths, many men have shown great 
quickness in understanding the working of European machinery. In 
blowing the bellows and in the lighter parts of the work the Luhdr is 
helped by the women of the family. He works from seven in the 
morning till dark with two hours^ rest for meals. In the rainy season 
which is his busy time he sometimes goes on working till midnight. 
Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays he does no work on the elevenths 
and fifteenths of any Hindu month. In some parts of north Gujarat 
where Jainism is powerful the Luhdrs are not allowed to work during 
the Pachusan holidays in August and in Kdthiavdda they do no work 
for two or three days after the death of an elderly member of the 
caste. On a rough calculation they work for nine months in the year. 
The competition of European ironware has forced some Luhdrs to 
give np their original calling and become silversmiths, carpenters, 
watch-repairers, weavers, and in some cases field and day labourers. 
In large towns some, known as Sondri Lnhars, undertake every kind of 
silver work making gold and silver anklets of various patterns. Their 
yearly income varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. In villages besides working 
in iron the Luhar tills the soil and is a useful member of the 
community. In return for mending field tools the villagers pay him in 
grain at the harvest season, 

Luhars belong to many religious sects, Godiapanthis, Kabirpanthis, 
Mdrgipanthis, Meherajj)anthis, Edmdnandis, Shaivs, Svdminardyans^ 
and Vallabhdchdryas. Most of them believe in witchcraft exorcism and 
the ordinary omens. Some of them regard their bellows as a symbol 
or home of Devi and on big days worship the bellows and set near it 
a larnj) fed with clarified butter. Their priests belong to many 
divisions of Brdhmans who are known by the name of Luhar Gors 
and are despised by other Brdhmans. As a class they are fairly 
religious. 

A pregnant woman generally goes' ‘to her fatheris house to be 
confin^. On the birth of the first male child molasses is distributed 
to friends and relations and the news of the birth is sent to the ehild^s 
father. On the sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshipped when a 
reedpen and paper are laid on a footstool in the lying-in room. In 
Surat instead of the pen and paper a lamp is kept burning in the lying- 
in room, and near the lamp are laid a white cap, a white jacket, and a 
dish containing various eatables ; in Kaira an iron ring is laid on a 
footstool ; and in Kdthidvdda a knife and file are worshipped. When 
the child is two or three months old it is named either by the father^s 
sister or by a Brahman priest. . Exnept that in some j)laees four 
married women are feasted and the femily goddess is worshipped no 
ceremony takes place at the time of giving the child its first cooked 
food. Kaehh Luhdrs are girt with the Brd,hmanie thread hut wear it 
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fora short time only. With one or two peeiiliari ties the marriage 
ceremonies are like those performed by Kanbis. The peculiarities are 
that on the third day before a marriage the mothers of the bride and 
the bridegroom go separately with music and female relations a little 
wa^r from their house and drive an iron nail into the ground, and that on 
the day before the marriage at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom seven women of the caste take seven earthen pots filled 
with water from a river pond or well. Except in parts of south 
Gujarat where the children of sisters or of brothers and sisters marry, 
marriage between near relations is avoided. Divorce is generally 
allowed. Except among some Kaehh Luhdrs the widow marries, 
hut rarely the younger bi'other of her deceased husband. 

They burn their dead with all Kanbi ceremonies. The nearest 
relations of the deceased remain impure for ten days and on the tenth 
day the men have their head chin and upper hp shaved. 
ceremonies are performed for three days from the tenth to the 
twelfth and castepeople are feasted on the twelfth and the thirteenth. 
Caste disputes are settled by a headman of each division or by a few 
leading men at a special caste meeting. A few send their boys to 
vernacular schools and in spite of the competition of European ironware 
they are fairly off, 

Mocliis or Leather-workers, with a strength of 64,999^are found in 
towns and in most large villages. According to their own account 
they were Rajputs living near Chd.mpdnir who got their present name 
because one of them made a pair of stockings or moju out of a tigePs 
skin. Traces of their Rajput descent appear in their tribal surnames 
Ohohdn, Chudasama, Dabhi, Gohil, Jethva, Jhdla, Makvdna, Maru,. 
Parmdr, Rathod, Solanki, and V^hela. Their local divisions are 
Ahmedabadis, Khambh^tis, and Suratis, who eat together hut do not 
intermarry. Besides being divided according to their settlements they 
are split into many sections according to their callings. The chief of 
these craft sections are Mochis or shoemakers, Chdndlagaras or makers 
of lac spangles, Easanid,s or electroplaters, Chitards or painters, Mina- 
gard.s or workers in enamel, Pdnagard.s or gold and silver foil-makers, 
Angigards or makers of idol ornaments including Krishna^s peacock 
and feather-caps, and the talc tablets or gohhs of the goddessBahuchar^ji, 
Pakharids or makers of ornamental horse hangings, Netragards or 
makers of idols*’ eyes, Jingars or saddlers, Dhdlgars or shield-makers 
Bakhtargards or armour-scourers, and Dabgars or leather potters. 
Formerly these different sections ate together and intermarried. Of 
late in some places the Chdndldgards Chitdrds and Rasanias have 
separated into distinct castes. Their taking to cleaner callings has so 
raised them in social position that though they do not touch a Moehi 
high class Hindus treat them as they treat bricklayers carpenters masons 
and other artisans. Mochis are fair but of poor physique, stooping and 
roundshouldered. In south Gujarat the face except the moustache 
and the head except a tuft on the top are shaved. In north Gujardt 
some wear whiskers. The Ohitdras or painters are weaksighted. They 
live in houses of one or two stories and with brick walls and tiled roofl 
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They speak Gujarati. Besides the ordinary food-grains they eat fish 
and the flesh of sheep goats and fowls^ and drink liquor. Of late years, 
through many Mochis becoming followers of Svamindrayan, the use of 
flesh and liquor has grown less and in some places has ceased. The men 
wear indoors a small waistcloth reaching to the knee, a jacket and a 
skullcap, and outdoors a turban instead of the cap and a cotton coat 
instead of or in addition to the jacket. The women wear a petticoat a 
bodice and a sari or robe. Their ornaments are silver anklets, ivory 
or wooden bracelets, brass wristlets, and a gold or silver necklace. As 
the names of the diflerent subdivisions show, the Mochi is a man of 
varied calliBgvS, working in leather, painting, electroplating, enameling, 
and making tin gold and silver foil. Mochis also work as gold and 
silver carvers, as embroiderers on wool and silk, as diamond polishers and 
setters, and as bricklayers. Besides making saddles bridles shields 
scabbards hunting-whips and bags, the Mochi^s chief employment as 
a leather -worker is shoemaking. The shoemaker generally works 
independently, but he sometimes works as a member of an establish- 
ment on a daily wage of 4 annas. He generally makes shoes to order, 
but sometimes on his own account and sells them himself, or to other 
shopkeepers for retail sale.-^ Besides in large towns making boots and 
shoes of English shape he makes shoes of dlflerent patterns. The 
colour of the shoes is red and black ; but on all lucky occasions red shoes 
should be worn. The shoes worn by the bridegroom when going to the 
bride^s house must be red, with uppers of embroidered broadcloth. 
His tools are several leather-cutting broadbladed knives, needles, stone- 
scales, earthen water* jars, brushes, and wooden blocks of different sizes 
of the shape of a man^s foot costing together about Rs. 2. He buys 
the hides of cows, oxen, sheep, goats, and buffaloes from Musalman 
hide merchants and occasionally from Dhed^s and Bhangias who dispose 
of dead cattle.^ As a rule a Mochi neither tans hides nor cobbles shoes. 
In sewing shoes with cotton thread and in selling them he is helped 
by the women of the family who also do house work and at their leisure 
make bamboo sieves. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays and caste 
eereinoiifals, he does no work on the elevenths and fifteenths of any 
Hindu month. His busy season is during the eight fair months ; in 
the rainy season, when in villages liis regular employment is at a 
stand, he works as a field labourer. Though quiet, well-behaved and 
except in south Gujarat, sober, the Mochi is neither a skilled^ nor 


J The wearing of shoes depends on a man's circumstances, his taste, his habit, and 
Ids religious feelings. Some Brdhmans do not wear shoes because they consider the 
touch of shoos- polluting or because they are under a vow ; some well-to-do Vauids on 
religious or economic grounds wear no shoes and are nicknamed iigMd-pa-ffa or bare- 
foot, Some labourers and cultivators and almost all of the early classes are too 
poor to wear shoes. Both high and low caste Hindus do not wear shoes indoors, 
high caste Hindus considering their touch polluting when at meal* or in the god-room. 
Some Brahmans wear wooden sandals after the morning bath. Except sometimes in 
villages high caste Hindu women never wear shoes, 

2 The skin of the deer and tiger are sacred and Br^mans use them without scruple 
whyn at prayer. 

® The proverb is : Cltaiurmd cJilfdro ane m/u/rakhmd moohi that is Among the skilled 
the painter stands first and among the unskilled the shoemaker, 
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a steady^ workman^ and is generally thriftless.^ In his work he has 
to compete with Mnsalmdns and in some large towns with Ilindns 
from Upper India who seem to have accompanied regiments returning 
from the north. As painters^ enamellers, gilders, embroiderers, and 
diamond setters, Mochis have a good name for fine and tasteful 
workmanship, and some of them are men of moderate means. The 
yearly earnings of people of this class vary from Es. 100 to Es. 300. 

The*Mochi holds a low position in the social scale, and though ho 
does not touch Khalp^s, Dhedds, or other depressed classes, a high caste 
Hindu considers the touch of a Moehi a pollntion. Though the difierent 
subdivisions eat together, those Mochis who have left oif leather 
working, especially those who have so far improved their position that 
they do not freely touch other Mochis, prepare glass ej^es for idols, 
peacock “feather caps for Krishna, and tale tablets for Bahucbaraji. 
Mochis are fairly religious and belong to the Edmanandi, Parnami, and 
Bijmdrgi sects. Some of them are followers of some goddess. Most 
of them worship images in their houses, and, especially the followers of 
Swaminfir^yan, daily visit their temples. Except a few in Kachh and 
the Paneh Mahals, most of them believe in exorcism witchcraft and 
omens. Thinking them spells placed by an enemy for their hurt, 
they are seriously alarmed if they find near their house a lemon with 
redlead in it, or five beans of adad Phaseolus mungo, or an ivory image 
daubed with lampblack. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts 
and visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage. Some of them take to 
religious lives and make a name as bhagals or holy men. In all their 
ceremonies they employ Brahman priests who are called Moehi Gors 
and are despised by other Brahmans. No ceremonies are performed on 
the day of a hirtli. On the night of the sixth day the goddess Ohhathi 
Is worshipped when the wall of the lying-in room is marked with 
redpowder and on a footstool are laid, besides a reed pen and a water 
3 ar, a sword or scimitar wrapped in cloth and set upright. Female 
relations worship these articles and the child is made to peep at them. 
In some places instead of the jar and sword an earthen cake is laid 
on the house-roof. The child is named on the twelfth day. After 
childbirth the woman keeps herself aloof for ten or fifteen days. When 
the ceremony for giving the child its first cooked food is performed, 
which is not everywhere done, the child is given a few mouthfuls of 
coarse wheat flour mixed with sugar and butter and some brass cups 
are distributed to friends and relations. A few Kachh Mochis wear 
the Brdhmanic thread but without any thread-girding ceremonies. 
Except that in the Panch Mahals some gnx^dr Cyamopsis psoraloides 
beans are scattered on the bridegroom before he enters the bidders 


^ Tho off-putting Moehi is a hyo-word : Sonmi sdnj ant mocJdnu mhdnw The 
goldsmith’s to-night and the shoemaker’s to-morrow morning, 

^ Mochlni ehlidtiupar pathar The stone oi\ the shoemaker’s breast is the weight on 
the mind of the dying Moehi when he remembers that his want of thrift prevents him 
having money for his twelfth day ceremony. Mehel haj^vat mochina moehi that is 
Even if sawn in two a Moehi remains a Kochi, This proverb refers to the belief that 
if a man gets himself sawn in two at a sacred place he will be re-born a king. It 
ulj^trates the general, experience that a Kochi’s efforts to better his fortune end in 
f mlurt* 
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hoiise^ their marriage ceremonies tlioiigli less detailed are in the niain. 
those performed by Kanbis. Girls are married before ten and boys at. 
any age after eight. Marriages are not allowed among near relations 
or between people bearing the same surname. Polygamy is allowed 
and divorce is granted, but in some parts of south Gujarat to the husband 
alone. Widow-marriage is allowed and in some places the widow 
marries the younger brother of the deceased husband. In the seventh 
month after a woman'^s first conception the lap-filling ceremony is 
performed with all Kanbi details. They burn their dead. Four 
cocoanuts are kept hanging from the bier one at each corner and they 
are thrown to the four (quarters of the heavens at the halting place 
midway between the house and the burning , ground. In Kachh when 
the dead body is laid on the pile the lighting begins from the toe of the 
left foot. When the body is burnt a heap of wheat-flour in the shape 
of Shiv^s lrn(/ is made on the burning ground and handfuls of a mixture 
of water milk curds and cow’s urine are ];)Oured one hundred and eig;ht 
times on tlie wheat flour Imj/ out of an earthen jar. The jar is 
covered with cotton thread and its mouth is closed % a lid bored in 
four places. A sweet-ball is laid on the lid and the jar is set near the 
/m//. For three daj^s a second earthen jar full of milk and water is- 
placed on the house-roof, Hie nearest male relations of the deceased 
have their heads chins and up]Der lips shaved on the tenth day. A 
s/frddr/Jia ceremony is performed for three days from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth day after death, Castepeople are feasted for one or two days. 
When they cannot get a Brdhman on the death days they lay wheat 
buns and milk on the roof. Each community has its headman of limited 
power. Social disputes are settled at a meeting of all the men of the 
caste. Very few send their boys to sehooL At about twelve a boy 
begins to learn his father’s work. Though most shoemakers are badly 
off, some are well-to-do, and they are on the whole a pushing class. 

Sala'ts or Stoneworkers;, from r9al;^a a stone, with a strength of 6459 
are found only in cities and in some large towns. The leading 
and only true class of masons are the Somparas who are found in large 
numbers in north Gujarat, Kathiavada, and Kachh, Some Kumbhdrs 
in Kachh and some T’alabcl^ Kolis in Surat and Broach have taken to 
stoneeutting and have formed separate castes from other Kumbhars 
and other Talabdd. Kolis. According to their story the Sompara 
Salats were originally Brahmans. At the desire of Somnath Mahddev, 
whose temple is at Prabhds on the south coast of Kathidvacla, half of 
the Brahman disciples of a sage took to stoneeutting. The other half 
of the disciples remained Brahmans, and were ordered to act as priests 
to those who had become Salats, After this division, though they 
never ititermarried, Sompara Brdhmans and Saldts are said for a time 
to have continued to dine with each other. According to another 
account the Sompara Salats lost their Brdhmanic purity under the 
following circumstances : A Jain merchant of Navdnagar named 
Vardhmkn in building some Jain temples employed a large number of 
Sompara Salats. When all the temples were finished the idea struck 
Vardhmdn that if one of his descendants turned out a miscreant, his 
religious labours for the glory of Jainism would be fruitless. He 
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wished therefore to be without a child. Childlessness could be secured 
only by provoking Brahmans to curse him. To secure the wishecl-for 
curse Vardhmdn invited all his Sompara Salats to a dinner prepared 
by Brahman cooks. Before they had finished dining Vardhman went 
into the dining hall and as is done to fellow-castemen in all feasts 
presented the guests with betel-leaves. When the Brahman Salats saw 
Vardhman, a Vaishya, in their midst, distributing betel-leaves, they 
considered themselves defiiled, and in their fury called dowm the curse 
of childlessness on Vardhman. Vardhman thanked the Brahmans^ 
accepted their curse in good grace, and was satisfied. Thus the 
Sompara SaMts ceased to be Brahmans. In support of this story 
they say that a stone or near Vardhmairis Jain temples records 

this event and that even at this day Sompards do not drink water at 
Navdnagar the place of their defilement. The Knmbhdr Salats of 
Kachh were originally from Navanagar where is the place of worship 
of their family deities Amba, Chavan, and P^rvati. Their tribal 
surnames point to a Ra jput not a Brdhman origin, Balsod, Bhatti, 
Chohan, Gohil, Kacha, Rathod, Solanki, and Tank. Except in their 
calling, Knmbhar Salats and Talabda-Koli SaMts are in every respect 
like Kiimbhars and Talabda Kolis, The Sompara SaMts are strongly 
built and have sunburnt swarthy faces. They live in middle class 
houses with or without upper stories and with tiled roofs. ' They livf 
on the ordinary food-grains eating neither fish nor flesh and drinking 
no spirits. Like orthodox Brahmans most of them have scruples 
about eating onions garlic and carrots. Except that in south Gujarat 
the men wear Bombay Parbha turbans and that in Kdthiavada they 
shave no part of the head, the Soinpara-’s dress does not differ from the 
Brcihman dress,. They live by stoneeutring, the working in the oolitic 
limestone of Porbandar and the sandstone of Jlialavad affording 
employment to a large number of masons. Besides being used for 
house building, the stones are worked into articles of domestic use and 
ornaments such as images filters and water-bottles. Their busy season 
is during the four hot months March to eTune. The Somparas work 
from seven till noon when they dine and take two hours rest. They 
resume work at two o^ clock and, except a few* who rest in the afternoon, 
work without break till after sunset. Besides on the ordinary Hindu 
holidays and on such family occasions as marriages and deaths they 
stop work for three days in a month. Their women do not help them 
in their work or earn wages from any other source. But hoys after 
eight or ten assist their fathers. Their yearly earnings vary from 
Rs, 80 to Rs. 150. Some of them, especially in Navanagar, have a 
talent for portrait painting. In spite of Musalmdn competition 
Somparas hold their own as stonecutters. Their yearly earnings vary 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500. Sompai4s ai’e Sv^mindrayans and Shaivs 
worshipping Mahadev hut respecting other Hindu gods. In Kachh 
some of them are Vallabhacharyas. They believe in w'itcheraft, exorcism, 
the evil eye, and the ordinaiy omens. They keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and feasts and visit the usual places of pilgrimage. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day ter a birth a piece of cldth^ a reedpen, and vermilion or Icanku are 
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laid on a wooden stool near tlie woman^s eot, and a lamp fed witli clarified 
butter is kept burning. After cbildbirtli the woman remains impure for 
forty days. The chiid is named on the twelfth day by the father*^ s sister, 
the first letter of the name being fixed by the astrologer. The first 
giving of solid food takes place when the child is five months old. 
The Somparas wear the Brahmanic thread, the thread ceremony being 
performed either immediately before marriage or in connection with 
some other family rife. The thread, marriage, pregnancy, and death 
ceremonies do not materially differ from those performed by Brahmans. 
Their priests are Audich and Sompara Brdhmans. Marriage between 
near relations is avoided. Girls are married at from one to thirteen. 
They do not allow divorce but their widows marry, the widow of a man 
sometimes marrying his younger brother. In some places caste 
disputes are settled by the headman, in others by five or six leading 
men who have power to fine and excommunicate the. breakers of caste 
rules. The. Salats send their boys to school and are in middling 
circumstances* 

Sa^lvis, a small class of Handloom Weavers, called from sal a loom^ 
of whom there are said to be about 2100. Though in the census 
returns they would seem to have been included under the head of 
Khatris, they form a distinct community according to their own account 
^ of Kanbi stock* In look dress and customs they do not differ 
from the other classes of town or artisan Kanbis. Their houses are 
generally brick-walled and tile-roofed, somewhat larger and more 
neatly kept than those of the Khatris. They are careful to eat 
nothing but vegetable food, and almost none of them take liquor. 
They hold a somewhat higher position than Khatris. Their work 
is the handloom weaving of silk and brocade. They are said to he 
thrifty, hardworldng, and honest. As the demand for their goods has 
of late years somewhat increased they are at x^i’^sent well-to-do. 
Few of them are men of any capital. Hindu and Musalm^n traders 
bring them the raw silk and pay them certain rates for working it up* 

Sonis or Gold and Silversmiths, with a strength of 69,282, are 
found in cities towns and some large villages. They are of six main 
divisions Gujjars, Mams, Mevadas, Paraji^s, Shrimdlis, and Trfigads. 
The Ih’agad mastdn or community, with the two divisions of ndnu 
or small and motu or large, claims descent from a Vdnia father and a 
Brahman mother. In token of their part-Br4hm.an origin they wear 
the Brdhman thread and do not eat food cooked by any one other than 
a Brahman. The Parajids,^ called after the village of Parjar about 
twenty-four miles south of Junagadh, claim to be Rajputs. They are 
of two branches Gardna and Patani. Gango, the founder of the Garina 
branch, established himself at Girnar, and his descendants, 600 houses 


^ It is said tliat tlie Parajia Souis came from Persia, but they have no mark or trace of 
having originally been Persians. They worship firOj but this may be because hre is the 
chief help in their craft. They arc fond of stories of old wars, they like inaisc, and are 
talkative. They are well-built and handsome. Their character and physique favour the 
view that they wore formerly a fighting class, perhaps belonging to the Palhavas mentioned 
in h'ah or fcinha inscriptions. 
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ill allj are found in Pl^lar^ Sorath, and Blidvnagar in KatH^vada^ ■ 
Nando, a Songliad Eajput, the founder of the Patani branch, went to 
Patan during the reign of Sidhraj Jaysing (a.b. 1094- 1143) and 
astonished the king by his skill. Sidhraj’s goldsmiths had made some 
goldfish which were able to swim 5 Nando, by the aid of his goddess, 
made a golden goose which swallowed the gold fish. Sidhraj was so 
pleased with the fish-eating goose that he promised Nando to give him 
wdiatever he asked. Nando asked to be allowed to reign in Patan for 
three and a half days. During the three days he remitted all taxes and 
set free all prisoners, and for these charitable actions his descendants 
claim immunity from giving alms to beggars.^ Patani Sonis are found 
in Kachh and in K^thiavada. The Patanis and Garinas eat together 
but do not intermarry. The four other subdivisions, Gujjars, Mdrus, 
Mev^das, and Shrimdlis claim to have once been V^nids. The Shrimdli 
Sonis, who originally belonged to the Shrimali Vania community and 
of whom many in north Gujarat are at present known as Soni-Vdnids,, 
are of two divisions Ahmeddbddis and Charotarias. These two eat 
together. The Ahmedabadis take Charotaria wives, but never give 
their daughters to a Charotaria in marriage. Mevdda Sonis originally 
belonged to the Mevdda or Meywdr Vdnia community ; the Mdrus or 
Mdrwdr Sonis have come into Gujardt from Mdrwdr, and the Gujjars 
belong to the Gujjar Vdnia stock and are a trace of the great 
settlement of Gujjars or Gurjars who gave its name to Gujardt the 
bulk of whom of the Leva and Kadva divisions are now hid under the 
name Kanbi or Pdtidar. Besides the six classes of Gujardt professional 
Sonis some Shrimdli Vdnias, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
shoemakers do goldsmitlPs work. Some of them are very skilful 
workmen, the best silver workers of Kachh being of the carpenter 
shoemaker and coppersmith castes. A few Dakhan Sonis are found 
here and there who are said to have settled in Gujardt during the 
Mardtha rule. They have not mixed with Gujardt Sonis. Their 
home speech is Mardthi and their dress habits and customs are the 
same as those of Dakhan Sonis. In skill position and wealth they are 
inferior to Gujardt Sonis. Some Mnsalmdns do goldsmitVs work for 
Musalmans but all their finer ornaments are made by Hindu Sonis for 
their Musalman customers. Some Ddudi Bohords of Cambay do 
goldsmiths work and are called Vohora Sonis. 

In look Gujardt Sonis do not differ from Vdnias. Their women 
are generally fair and some of them remarkably beautiful. They 
sjjeak Gujardti or Kaehhi. They live in well built houses with one or 
two stories and with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Like Vdnias they 
live strictly on grain. All men smoke tobacco and many, especially 
in south ^ Gujarat, are fond of hempwater or Ihdng. Except that 
some Gujjar Sonis wear the Bhatia turban and that some Parajids 
wear tight-fitting knee-breeches, the Soni dress does not differ from 
the Vdnia dress. Both men and women are fond of wearing 
ornaments especially at their caste feasts. The ornaments are mostly 
their own, though a few of them belong to their customers. Sonis 

’ In GnlaraJfe Sidi or African Ijeggars claim, as of right, some copper coins 

from a Smdi. • ' .. ^ ^ , 
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generally work in gold and silver, tkongk some o£ tke solid and plain Section TI* 
gold bracelets and silver anklets and silver pots and vessels are prepared CRArTSMBijr, 

by Lnliars. Arranged according to tlieir work, Sonis are gold-smelters Sonis. 
and workers o£ gold ornaments, or tracers of designs on 

ornaments, and Pachchigars or diamond and preeions stone setters. 

They work for their customers in one of the front rooms of their 
houses. This is the Sonias shop or dukdn. Their tools are an anvil or 
hammer or hathodo, pincers or sdnsi cMpio and samdnij scissors 
or kdt, wiredrawers or jatardu^ bellows or dhaman, a bamboo pipe 
or bJiungalij a shallow earthen jar or kundi^ a hearth or angifM, and 
a small portable wooden bos containing weights and a scale balance. 

The value of these tools varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. BO. Besides these 
tools every Sonias shop has its strong wooden box to keep his customers^ 
ornaments and an image of his goddess Vagheshvari in one of the 
niches. Some keep a parrot in their shop. The Soni rises at six and 
begins work at seven. He works till noon when he dines- After 
dinner lie rests for an hour and is again at work by two, and from two 
he works till evening. His busy time is during the marriage season 
(November to May) when he often works from five or six in the morning 
to eleven or twelve at night with not more than an hour’s rest for meals. 

During the four rainy months as he has little work, he is free to move 
about and indulge in the pleasures of fairs and picnics. Even during 
the busy season, besides on ordinary Hindu holidays, the Soni does no 
work on the dark eleventh and fifteenth, of every month and on the 
V^atipdt and Vaidlirit days which number about three in a month. 

Some Gujjar Sonis do no work during the Shrdvak Pachusan or fast- 
days in August, The women do not as a rule help the men in their 
work. But some women who are specially trained in making necklaces 
or galachvds, armlets or vdnh, and bracelets or ponclm earn sums 
varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 a month. Boys of ten or twelve are 
made to serve as apprentices for a few years in a goldsmith s shop. 

In the beginning they receive no pay, but, after an ajiprenticesbip of 
two or three years, wages at Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month are paid either 
quarterly or once a year. As soon as he masters the craft, a son 
generally helps his father or takes over his business. But some spend 
their whole lives working in large establishments. 

Each upper class Plindu family has its own goldsmith to whom they 
give all their work. The Sonis have a bad aiame for filching gold 
and for mixing metal. The saying is : A Soni takes gold even out of 
his own daughter's ornaments. Employers are careful in their dealings 
with Sonis. Gold is always melted in the employer's presence, 
who, to guard against fraud, keeps a small piece of the metal, called 
ckdmi or mdslo that is sample, and when, the ornament is ready sends 
the ornament with the sample to an assayer or cliokshi who by rubbing 
them on a touch-stone or haBoti tells whether the gold in the sample 
and in the ornament is of the same quality. Further the employer 
either himself sits near the Soni while the ornament is being made or 
sends one of his family to watch. In spite of these precautions the Soni 
never fails to filch some of the gold while the spy’s attention is distracted 
by the prattling of the parrot, by the coquetting of a handsomely 
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dressed yoimg woman o£ the family, or by some orgamsed mishap 
in the inner rooms among the women of the house. The Soms aie 
naid nartlv by the weight of the ornament and partly by the kind of 
wk The rates vaiy from Ee. I- to Be. 1 and are sometimes as high 
as Rs 3 the tola, of eighty grains. Besides from working in gold the 
Soni'has other sources of income. The clearings' m his shop are every 
day heaped together and sold to professional dust-washers or Dhul- 
dliO'V'^^s These men every second year dig the floor oi the shop and 
take away the earth in carts. Por this the Soni receives a lump sum 
varying amount according to the number of his customers. ^ 
smitVs average yearly earnings from all sources vary from Es 100 to 
Es. 600. As a class Sonis are well off. In respect both oi lodging 
and clotWg they are in good condition and spend more m caste dinners 
and marriages than any other artisans. Against the fact that the bom 
is a loser omug to the growing desire among high caste Hindus for 
pearl ornaments in place of gold ones, is to be set the turn of fashion 
which is forsaking plain in favour of finely worked ornaments, txcept 
a few Paraiias in Kachh who are stone-masons carpenters and husband- 
men, Sonis stick to their hereditary calling and are averse to new pursuits. 

The Paraiids are inferior workmen who use their talents chiefly as 
forirers of base metal. With this exception the Sonis as a ekss are 
intelligent and clever workers, the Sonis of Amreh m central Kathia- 
v&da being specially noted for plain burnished work. ihey 
quiet, well-behaved, hardworking, and fond of show and pleasure. In 
Surat their special pride is in keeping handsome huUock carnages. 
Socially Sonis hold a high position ranking next to Vamas who with 
few exceptions will smoke from a Soiii’s pipe.^ Sonis and Kansdrfis 
must fonnerly have exercised great influence, as, except vanms, they 
alone enioy the title of Mahajan or great men. As a class Sonis are 
religious and respect the ordinary Hindu gods. Some of them are 
Shmvs some Vallahhachdryas, and some Sv^mmarflyans. Allhave their 
family goddesses. The family goddesses of most are Y dgheshvari-* and 
Mahfllakshmi and of others Hingldj, Momai, and Asir. The Parajids 
worship fire morning and evening and offer incense ahup to the hre. In 
Kachh some of the Parajifls have as their guardian-spirit Khetrapfllthe 
god of boundaries or a Musalmfln saint. The family goddess especially 
Y'dgheshvari is represented hy a tiudent painted with haiilijit. oi led- 
powder in one of the niches in the shop. A lamp fed with clarified 
butter is placed near the goddess who is worshipped especially on 
Sundays before sitting to work. Epept some Parajias in Kachh all 
worship the images of gods in their houses and all believe in exorcism 
witchcraft and the ordinary omens. Some Shrimah Sonis are careful to 


1 In sovtliGtiiaralttlieBliangUtsw'ho sweep tke street dust are very Icoen to gather 
the dust near the Soni’s house in the hope of finding some particles of gold. 

= Though Sonis ranlc next to YdnUs, in some south Gnjar* villages Dhedals will not 
oat food cooked hy a Soni, hecanse like Khilpda or tanners Sonis in their work use a 
shallow earthen jar or hitiM and heoauso tho Dhediis will not cat food cooked hy a 

^ s'^gheshvari is believed to have created two men both of them Vdniafs. The elder 
took to making ornaments and was called Soiit. and tho younger taking to trade was 
called Fei«fri. 
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look at a lucky object early in tlie morning so that they may fare well 
during the day. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts an^ 

They attend the temples of their faith in their cities and towns and 
visit Hindu places of pilgrimage. Akho (about A.n. 1740) the celebrated 
metaphysician of Alimeddbad, and Ldlo who flourished about fifty years 
ago in Kaehh were Sonis. At present (a.d. 1897) they have no holy 
men or b ha gats. Their family priests are Audich^ S^rasvat^ and 
Shrimali Brahmans* 

On the birth of a child a midwife is called and in the ease of a male 
child the news of the birth is sent to the father. On the sixth day after 
a birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. Among the Pardjias the 
worship on the sixth day has the peculiarity that a tool is wrapped in red 
cloth, set upright in the lying-in room, and worshipped by the women of 
the family with kayilm and'flowers. A woman remains unclean from 
thirty to forty days after childbirth. Among the Paraji^s the idea of 
the woman's impurity during these thirty or forty days is so strong 
that her toiicli is considered a pollution. On the twelfth day after 
birth the child is named by the fa therms sister. The first gi'ving of 
cooked food, to the child takes place when it is five or six months old. 
Of the six divisions of Sonis the Tragads and Parajias alone wear the 
Brdhman thread. Among the Tragads the thread ceremony is performed 
when the boy is from seren to nine years old with full Brdhman 
rites. Among the Parajids the boy is girt with the sacred thread at 
marriage if he is married before he is fifteen or at fifteen if he is not 
married before that time. The boy is girt with the thread without 
any ceremonies either by a family priest or by a Vaishnava Mahdrdj. 
Like Vdnids the other four divisions of Sonis wear the Brahmanic 
thread only when performing shrddfjiha or death ceremonies. Except 
that the women sing coarse or lucky songs the Soni marriage does not 
differ from the Vdnk marriage. Boys are generally married before 
twenty and girls when they are from ten to twelve years old. Among 
the Ahmeddbddi Shrimali Sonis, owing to the scarcity of boys, ^ the 
wives are generally older than the husbands. The Mdrus, Parajids, 
and Charotaria Shrimali Sonis practice polygamy and allow widow 
marriage. Among Charotaria Shrimdlis alone the wife is free to 
divorce her husband. The expense of a Soni marriage oi'dinarily 
varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 600.^ Except among some Parajids the 
lap-filling ceremony takes place in the course of the^ seventh month 
after a womairis first conception. The Sonis burn their dead, Parajids 
who reverence Musalmdn saints alone bury. The death ceremonies of 
those who buim do not differ from Vania death rites. The nearest 
relations of the deceased remain impure for ten days. Shrdddha is 
performed for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth. Each 
community has its headman or patel, who, in consultation with four or 
five leading men, settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the men of 


1 In tlie case of the Charotaria Shrimali Sonis among whom marriageahle girls are 
scarce, the hoy's marriage exjjenses vary from Ks. 1200 to Bs. 2600. In the case of 
Ahmedah^ai Shrim^lis among whom boys are scarce the girl^s marriage expenses vary 
from Es. 200 to Bs. 100. 
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tlie caste. Their hojs generally learn as miieli Gujarati writing and 
reading as their calling rec^uires. lew parents are anxious to^ give 
their children much schooling, and very few have risen to high positions 
as pleaders or in Government or native state service. 

Sutha'rsor Carpenters, with a strength of 123,948, are pretty 
evenly distributed over the province. They belong to six divisions 
Ahir, Gujar, Mevdda, Pancholi, Mdrvddi, and Vaish, Of these the 
Pancholis and Vaishas are found only in Gujardt proper, the Gujars 
and Mdrvddis in Gujarat Kdthiavada and Kachh, and the Ahirs 
only in Kachh. The Guj[ars, Mevddas, Pancholis, and Vaishas claim 
to be the descendants of Vishvakarma the divine world-builder, the 
Vaishas by a courtesan or veskya^ the Gujars by a woman of Gujarat, the 
Mevddds by a woman of Mevdd, and the Pancholis by a woman of 
Panchal near Delhi, Two at least of these derivations are only meaning- 
makings. The high position of the Vaishas seems to show that they 
are not the offspring of a courtesan hut are a trace of the old Hindu 
division of V aishya or Traders. Similarly the low position of the Panchals 
supports the view that the word is Panchiili or Panchkuli the same as 
Panchas that is the half of Dasas or only one-quarter pure blood. ^ The 
^ M Suthdrs of six branches, Bhdtl, Bombardi, Cliohan, Eathod, 

Solanki, and Tuar claim to have beenMdrvdd Eajputs ; and the^ Ahir 
Suthdrs of six tribes Avadya, Bhala, Chohdn, Pagnishia,^Ghati, and 
Phodherya claim to have been Ahir Kshatris, Both Mdrvddis and 
Ahirs took to carpentry when Parshurdm resolved to destroy the 
Kshatris. The Gnjars say that they were once stone-masons as well as 
earpenters, but gave up stonecutting because of an attack made on them 
when Sidhrdj Jay sing had engaged them to build his EudramdU Their 
caste has they say a thousand subdivisions.^ Except that the other five 
divisions eat food cooked by Vaishas none of the six divisions eat 
together or intermarry. Of the four divisions Gujar, Mevdcla, Pancholi, 
and Vaish found in Gujarat proper the Vaish rank highest because 
they do not eat food cooked by the other divisions, because they wear 
the Brdhmanie thread, and because they do not allow their widows 
to marry. The Pancholis rank lowest because they alone prepare 
oil-presses, build ships, and do other wood work which causes the loss 
of animal life. Besides the regular carpenters, some Sai tailors, Kolis, 
Kumbhdrs, and Tapodhans have taken to carpentry. But these are not 
recognised as true carpenters, as in the religious ceremonies which are 
performed after building a house or a temple, none hut a Suthar by birth 
can take a part. 

In look and dress Suthdrs do not differ from Vanids. Many own 
good houses. Exeejit a few in the wilder parts of Surat who drink 
liquor and privately eat fish and the flesh of goats, they live on vegetable 
food and abstain from liquor. 


^ A book on fhelr caste called Visbvakarma says tliat about 3000 years ago when tbeir 
caste was formed tbeir ancestors washed regularly, repeated the most sacred gdyatri or 
sun text, and performed other ceremonies like Brahmans, and like them were divided into 
families gotras and branches 

® Amo):^ these subdivisions are Abisnds, Ag^r^s, Bakraniis, Bhardiyds, Dudhaids, Ghar- 
vallis, LimbosiisjiPiuavds/ Taddmds, and Vdgadids. These are now family names 
■■Tather than clan wtribe'divMonst'^ 
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Suth^rs may be divided into two classes, town and 'village carpenters. 
The town carpenter is geiiej'ally well trained and skilful in his calling. 
Ho has a full set of tools, hatchets or vdndo, chisels or vidhna^ a 
hammer hathodiy a saw dri, an auger sdkU, a plane rando^ a bamboo 
yard measure a pair of compasses and a tape, worth together 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. Asa rule the Suthar bathes early before lie^ 
sets to work^ The hours of work vary slightly. In some places the 
carpenter begins at seven, works till noon, takes an hour^s rest for dinner, 
and is again at work till sunset. In other places the carpenter rises 
about six, does some Job or house work for a couj)le of hours, and after 
a meal goes to work at 9 a.m. He works till 3 r.M.when he takes half 
an hour^s rest during which he eats parched grain and again sets to 
work till sunset. The women of his family do not help a carpenter in 
his work nor do they earn wages from other sources. After ten or 
twelve years of age his sons Join their father or his friends in easy Jobs 
and earn to ^ annas a day. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays 
Suthars do no work on the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month and 
in south Gujardt on either eleventh of the four rainy months (June to 
September). In north Gujardt Suthdrs do not work during the Ja:n 
Paehusan holidays. The yearly income of an ordinary town carjienter 
varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. Many town carpenters devote them- 
selves to special work. Some build houses, some build carriages and 
riding carts, some carve wood for articles of furniture toys and calico- 
printers^ blocks, some are house contractors, and some build ships and 
oil-presses. In cities and some of the larger towns house-building has 
of late been a favourite investment. Every year many houses are built 
giving employment to a large number of carpenters. The house build- 
ing season does not generally begin much before the end of March 
because the sun sets later in the summer than, in the winter months and 
because the carpenter^ s daily work is fixed not by the number of hours 
but by the time of sunset. A house-building carpenter I’eeelves besides 
scraps and shavings for fuel a daily wage in cash from 3 to 12 annas. 
He also earns something by working extra hours. Among the house- 
builders is a special class known as GaJJars or measurers. These 
measurers are highly skilled carpenters who profess to know the house- 
biiiiding rules laid down in the Shilpa Shastra or the science of carpentry. 
The post of overseer which the GaJ Jar generally holds, is a coveted 
one and though it is as a rule hereditary in, certain families, theie ia 
nothing to prevent an ordinary carpenter of special ability rising to the 
position. Tiiere are no Parsi or Musalm^n GaJJars. In arranging for 
the wood work of a new house the practice is to call in one of these 
measurers. He draws up a rough plan, estimates the cost,^ and with 
his employer goes to buy materials from timber merchants. He brings 
as many carpenters as are wanted, and, while the work is going on, acts 
as overseer, receiving one-fourth more wages than the other carpenters. 
In building a new house three religious ceremonies are performed, at all 
of which the GaJ Jar must be present. On a lucky-day the door-post 


^ To induce a man to build a new bouse tbe Gajjars underestimate tbe cost. Tlie 
actual cost of a now bouse is generally double and sometimes triple tbe Gajjar’s estimate.. 
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or bdrsdich of the main entrance is set up* The owner of the house with 
the help of the family priest worships the door-post;, festoons it with 
mango leaves, and marks both it and the brow of the Gajjar with Mnku 
or redpowder. When the centre tie-beam or mohh is erected, which is 
also done on a lucky day, the Graj jar is again present. The owner of the 
house worships the tie-beam and rolls round it from two to three yards 
of white cloth. The Gajjar'’s forehead is marked with and the 
cloth is allowed to remain on the post for several days, after which it is 
taken by the Qajjar. ‘During the first Asliddh (July“A,ugnst) or 
Shrdvaii (August-Septem.ber) after the new dwelling is habitable, the 
third ceremony called vdstii or housing is performed. This ceremony 
is on a larger scale than the bdrsdhh that is the door-post, or the 
mohh that is the tie-beam ceremonies. The owner of the house 
with his wife sits before Ganpati and worships. Fire is lighted in 
the central hall, and, with holy recitals, offerings of clarified butter 
and a cocoanut are made to the fire-god. The window frames are 
marked with UngB of sandal dust and redpowder. The Gajjar and 
’the head bricklayer attend and have their brows marked with 
The owner makes presents in cash and in clothes to all the woricmen 
employed in building the house, the Gajjar receiving a shawl and a 
turban and sometimes a yard measure plated with silver. The owner 
of the house feasts his friends and relations and all the workmen, 
employed. The peculiarities of this feast are that the guests instead of 
sitting in the street sit in rows in cvojy room in the house, and that 
clarified butter or glii and kftnsdr is the chief article in the dinner. 
In agreement with the favourite Gujarat doctrine of tenderness to life 
the vdstu or housing is held to he an expiatory ceremony for the loss of 
animal life in building a house. Behind this refined explanation lie the 
two worldwide reasons for a house-warming ; first to please the place- 
spirit annoyed by the trespass and bunlen of the new house, and second 
to drive forth or to house in the feasters the vagrant spirits who have 
made their lodging in tne empty half-finished dwelling. Useful as it is 
both for scaring evil influences by means of its guardian lights and food, 
and also from its power of tempting trespassing spirits from their 
perches on the walls and the rafters into the eaters, the caste feast can 
hardly be expected to remove all causes of danger* Further the house- 
guaixlian may be angry at the ruin of her old home, or, even if well- 
disposed her influence is apt to be weak since she is not yet at ease in 
her new god-room. It follows that either the guardian has ceased to 
guard or that some rival spirits remain or even enter and settle in the 
house after the caste dinner has been held. Either the angry guardian, 
or these interlopers, or it may be the glance of the evil eye of envy that 
humbles the pride of the px'osperous, or the damps from undried mortar 
or the airs from half-seasoned timber cause sickness. The elders 
breathe more freely when a year is past and bless the house-goddess if, 
by her favour, the unfriendly influences have been baulked of the victim 
which, according to the Gujarat saying, is due before the close of the 
first year in a new house* 

: ” OE the many varieties of work carried on by carpenters next in 

importance to ^house-buildiBg comes the building of bullock and horse 
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carriages. The carriage builders are generally Parsis and the rest 
Hindus. The builder generally carries on business on his own account 
employing capenters and paying them daily wages. He rarely keeps 
ready-made carriages for sale^ generally building to order. 

The woodcarvers and furnituremakers are Hindus and Pdrsis j the 
furnitiiremakers generally Parsis. They carve in blackvvood and in 
sandalwood and make furniture either for sale or to order. The 
woodcarving of Surat^ and of Mangrol and Sihor in south Kdtliidvdda 
is specially skilful and delicate.-^ The carpenters of Mangrol are clever 
woodcarvers showing their skill not only in the woodwork of houses 
but in the more delicate carving of blackwood and sandalwood boxes. 
Sellers of old furniture and housebuilding materials are known as 
Wood-dealers or Katpitias. All K^tpitiis but a few Parsis and Musal- 
mans are Hindus. When an old house is to be pulled down^ the owner 
oi- the house calls a Katpitia. who estimates the value of the woodwork. 
When the house is pulled down the Katpitia carries all the woodwork 
to his yard. Sometimes he sells the materials as they are and some- 
times freshens them and passes them as new. Boatbuilding and the 
making of oil-presses are considered unlucky as thousands of insects are 
destroyed by the oil-press and the boat. Parsis and I’ancholis that is 
the lowest Siithars alone engage in this industry. Pars! boatbuilders 
are called Wddicts* 

The village carpenter is not found in every village, only in villages 
of considerable size. In his work he is less trained and clumsier than 
the town carpenter. His chief beeupation is the making and mending 
of field tools. Borne of them can make carts and do the woodwork of 
the poorer class of houses. The lands formerly set apart for the use of 
carpenters have been continued to them by Government on their 
agreeing to pay a fraction of the regular yearly rental. In addition 
to the outturn of his fields, the carpenter receives from the villagers a 
certain amount of grain or avadh for making and mending their field 
tools. When special work is asked of him, making a cart or building 
a house, the village carpenter is paid in cash at the ordinary market 
"rates.. . . 

All six divisions of Snth^is are quiet thrifty and sober. In religion 
they are Parndmipanthis, Rdm^nandis, Shaivs, Sv‘^min^irc4yans, and 
Vallabhacharyas. The Svaminarayan Suthars build the temples of 
their sect without taking wages. In Kdthidvada and Kachh, Buth^rs 
are goddess worshippers. Diiferent families have different goddesses, 
such as Blianibhau, Chamund, Dhrangad, M^haMaya, Matag, Solanki, 
Vachran, and Verai. Ail believe in sorcery witchcraft and the ordinary 
omens. They keep the usual Hindu holidays and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On 
the sixth day after birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. After 
childbirth the mother remains unclean thirty to forty days. On the 
twelfth day after birth the child is named by the father's sister. The 


* A beautifully carved miniature house was prepared by a Surat carpenter for the 
Bombay Art Exhibition of 1873. It was much admired and sent to England. The 
t:,ihor carpenters are famous for massive wooden chests ornamented with brass. No 
high caste Hindu %voddixig outfit is complete without one or more Sihor chests. 
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first giving of cooked food takes place when the child is sis months old. 
Of the six divisions of Snthdrs the Vaish and the MevMas in north 
Gujarat wear the Brahmanic thread. The thread ceremony is per- 
formed with full Brahmanie rites. The Suthars^ marriage customs 
do not differ from those of Vdniiis and Kanbis, Girls are married 
before eleven and boys before sixteen. Among the Vaish and among 
the Mevadas in north Gujarat widow- mainiage polygamy and divorce 
are not allowed; among the rest the widows are allowed to marry^ 
divorce is granted^ and polygamy practised. During the seventh 
month after a woman s first conception the lapfilling is performed. 
Suth^rs burn their dead with the same ceremonies as Vdnias and Kanbis. 
The nearest relations of the deceased remain impure for twelve days. 
Skracldim ceremonies are performed for four days from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after death. Oastepeople are feasted on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days. 

Caste disputes among the several divisions are settled either by a 
headman or jpatel or by a few leading men at a meeting of all the 
men of the caste. No fee is levied on an outsider who takes to 
carpentry. Carpenters who work on the dark fifteenth of any Hindu 
month are fined, and those who work as shoemakers are excommuni- 
cated. Suthars send their boys to school and one of them is a graduate 
of the Bombay University* Suthars especially in cities and large 
towns are a fairly prosperous class. 
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SECTION vn.— BARDS AND ACTORS. 

UisTBER Bards and Actors come five classes Blidts or Bdlirots bards Section VII» 
and genealogists^ Chdrans genealogists, Gandhraps mnsicians, Targalas bar^ and 

or Bhavay^s strolling players, and Turis low class drummers, -witli a Actors. 
strength of 112,873 or 1 * 14 ! per cent of the total Hindu population. 

In 1891 the strength and distribution were : 

JECiJsfDU JBards and Actors, 189 1 , 


Class. 

" ' 1 

Ahmed- 

^bdd. 

Kaira. 

Punch 

Mah&ls, 

Broach, 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total, 

Bhats 

3959 

7165 

611 

828 

368 

19,612 

21,432 

53,875 

Charans 

1516 

417 

1171 

49 

20 

33,123 

2838 

S9.1S8 

Gandhraps 




18 

37 

38 

59 

152 

'i’arijaUs or BhavayAs 

1847 

‘96 

*15 i 

308 

190 

4057 

6376 

12,889 

Turia 

434 

334 

64 1 

63 


4231 

1693 

6819 

Total ... 

7755 

8012 1 

1861 

1266 

615 

60,966 

32,398 

112,873 











Blia'tsor Ba'hrotSj Bards and Heralds, with a strength of 63^875, Bha‘ts. 
are found in small numbers in south Gujardt and form a large com- 
munity in north Gujarat and in Kdthid,v^da, According to one account 
Bhats are sprung from the Creator's brain ; according to another from ^ 

the sweat of Shiv’s brow. Other accounts make Bhats the offspring 
either of a Kshatriya man and a Brahman widow ; or of a man of 
the Vaishya and a woman of the Kshatriya castes. Local inquiries 
seem to show that the Gujardt Bhdts were originally Brdhmans from 
Allahabad and Mdrwdr who settled in Ahmedabdd and its neigh- 
bourhood. That some at least came from North India appears from 
the existence of Kaiiojia Bhdts both in Kathiavdcla and Kachh. 

That their head-quarters are now in Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood 
api:)eais from the fact that there are eleven Bhdt settlements or vMds 
in north Gujardt, three in Ahmedabdd one in , the city itself, five in 
neighbouring Gaikwad villages, two in Kaira, and one in Cambay. 

Originally they had no divisions, but divisions arose as they seceded 
from the Brdhman standard of purity and adopted new callings. 

Traces of their Brdhman origin survive in their wearing, however 
irregularly and carelessly, the Brdhman thread, and in their having, 
especially the Kathiavdcla Bhdts, such clans or shdkMs as Harnidni 
Kashiani and Parvatdni. Like Brdhmans, Bhats of the same sMJeka 
do not intermarry. Their personal names are Rajput in form, the 
men’s ending in sing and the women’s in ba. Among their surnames 
are Akhraj, Andhi, Bdgsadia, Bajania, Bhutsari, Budhdeja, Ghana, 

Chikdvat, Ohoddna, Hingaria, Jaspara, Jasrdj, Kharadia, Kuvadaria, 

Mandesara, Pitalia, Rdna, Rdv, Sajdvat, and Tariparia. In central 
Gujardt JBrdhman Bhats are found in large numbers. In north 
Gujarat and Kdthiavada besides Brahma Bhats are twelve divisions, 

Atits, Devalvakids, Kankdlids or Bhdnds, Eanojiyds, Kdpdis, Ldvanias, 

Mdgans, Nagaris, Pdlimangds, Mddhayiafs dr Rdnimangds, Sddhns, and 
Vahivanehds, who live near Shetrunja hill in south-east Kdthidvdda. 

Though the members of these divisions neither eat together nor inte- 
marry, all eat food cooked by Vanids and Kanbis* In Kachh, besides 
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Braliina-Bh^'ts^ there are Dongras who do not wear the sacred thread 
and who dine with Rajputs ; and Khavas and Dh^dhais who are 
Musalmans. Brahma- Bb a ts hold a higher place than any of the 
twelve divisions. Some of them have been careful to keep the Brahman 
rules of social purity. They wear the sacred thread, do not allow 
widow marriage, and, though in Kachh they dine with Loluinas and 
Khatris, in north Gujarat and in K^thiavada they do not dine with 
other divisions of Bhats or with V^nids and Kanbis. Except the 
genealogists or family heralds Bhdts look like Brahmans Vdnids 
and Kanbis. Pleralds look like Rajputs. The men wear long curled 
moustaches and whiskers and shave the hair at the temples. Some 
wear beards. Unlike Bajput women the wives and daughters of 
Bhats, who are tolerably fair and handsome, appear in public. They 
speak Gujarati. They live in one or two storied houses with brick or 
mud walls and tiled roofs. In Kachh and Palanpur all Bhats except 
Brahma-Bhats eat fish and flesh and drink liquor ; in other parts they 
are vegetarians living on the ordinary food grains. They eat opium. 
The dress of the men varies according to their profession and the part 
of the country in which they live. The bards ^ of Rajput chiefs wear 
trousers, a Rajput turban, a waistband with a dagger stuck in it, and a 
short cotton coat with four chins or plaits. In former times instead of 
the short cotton coat they wore a full skirted coat that fell to the 
ankles. The Pvanimanga Bha ts, Ji^ ^^^ad of a turban wind a woman^s 
robe round the head. The SjidhiiaS^Atit Bh^ts dress Hke At it and 
Sadhu beggars. Other Bh^ts dress lift; the other middle class Hindus 
among whom they live, and Bhat women 

except that in cential Gujardt they -^Yith 

fifteen to twenty cubits of cloth. TMe chirf patrons of Bms are 
Rajputs, but, except in south Gujardt\ most middle class Hindus 
Kanbis Kolis and LohdnAs have their BlMts who visit their patron.-'s 
house,® The Bhdt is the genealogist bar4 and historian of his patron?s 
family.^ Mr. A. K. Porbes writes : ' Whe^ the rainy season closes the 
Bhdt sets out on his yeaidy tour to visit each\ of the Uajput chiefs from 

— — — — — . — £ i 

^ A tard seldom appears without the Jcafdr or claggor, a representation o£ r/hicli is 
scrawled heside his signatm-e and often rudely engraved upon his inonumeT^iial stone or 
pa'Iri/a in evidence that he died in the sacred duty oi trtiga or 6ii?.^f-sacrifice. Bds 
M dla, II. 265. 

®ln towns and largo villages in central Gujardt a Bhdt ^dhietimcs gets from Ids 
Kmihi patrons from Es. 200 to Bs. 300. A rich family sometimes pays as much as 
Bs. 500. 

3 Though Bhdts are found ehicOy in Gnjardt, they gx/hot unknown in other parts of 
India. Their main occupation is repeating verses of their own compositon or selections 
from Hindu legends. They chant verses in a style peculiar to themselves and not unpleas- 
ing to a stranger, as the modxxlation of the voice and an energetic graceful action give 
effect to the poetry, which is either to praise some renowned warrior, commemorate 
a victory, record a tragical event, or panegyrise a present object. The Hindu raids 
and chieftains have generally a Bhdt in their family, who attends them on public 
occasions and visits of ceremony. During these processions the Bhdt loudly sounds 
the rdja's praise and proclaims his titles in hyperbolical and figurative language Forbes^ 
Rental Memoirs, 11. 89. The author of the Aind-Akhari speaks of ‘"Bhdts and 
Dhdrans as animating the troops by their songs. Bhdts excelled Chdrans in chronology 
wMeChdram were better soldiers, aiadwiii^s Amd-Ahkari, 11. 70. Tod speaks of the 
Bhdts as f Amals -of Edjasthdn, 1, 33. : 
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wlioni he has rccoiveh grants of land or money. He times his arriyal 
to suit occasions of marriage or other domestic festivals pid sings festive 
songs prepared or improvised in honour of the occasion. After the 
usual courtesies he produces the valii^ a book written in his own or his 
father^s crabbed hieroglyphics^ which if the chief is the Mat or head 
of the family contains the descent of the house from the founder of the 
tribe ; if he "is pliaiaif a or cadet the herald’s account begins from the 
immediate ancestor of the branch. The history is interspersed with 
verses or ballads^ the ^ dark sayings ’ contained in whichj sometimes to 
the accompaniment of a musical instrument^ are chanted in musical 
cadence to a delighted audience^ and are then orally interpreted by the 
))ard w^ith illustrative anecdotes or tales. Sometimes he recites stories 
of the w^aiiike deeds of the chief s forefathers^ sings in praise of the 
living, or tells old legends and tales of hairbreadth escapes. The vaJiiov 
book is also a record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are 
determined when a marriage or a dispute relating to ancestral property 
is under discussion. It is the duty of the Bhat at each periodical 
visit to register any birth marriage or death which may have taken 
place in the family since his last circuit, as well as to chronicle all other 
events \vorthy of remark which have occurred to affect the fortunes of 
his patron ; nor has over a doubt been suggested regarding the accurate, 
much less the honest, fuliilment of this duty by the bard.*’^ They 
receive a fee for every entry made in their books and a yearly present 
according to the liberality of the chief. Bhats are^ held sacred by all 
Rajputs and it is to his Bhdt that the proudest Rajput looks for solace 
in adversity. A favourite Bhdt has often great influence in a Rajput 
house. 

Under British rule the Bhats have lost their power and means 
of earning a livelihood. Many Bhdts have abandoned their here^ 
ditary calling and become husbandmen. Some are well-to-do bankers 
moneylenders and traders ; some are engaged'in their hereditary calling 
either exclusively or in addirion to agriculture during the rains ; 
some are grocers and village shopkeepers ; and some out of necessity 
arc day-labourers domestic servants and messengers. A few among 
them are beggars. While moving from house to house the Nagdri 
Blieits beat a tokri or drum, the Kank^lis carry a trident, and the 
Palimangas a knife. 

An interesting feature in the history of the Bhd,ts was their use as 
securities^ for perhaps 400 years before and for some years after the 


* Mr, A. JL Forbes’ R4s H. 263, 264. 

“ It is stated that Raja Todar Mai (A..D. 1583-1690) first introduced the Bh^ts as 
seennties for Government revenne. K4thi4war Selections, XXXIX. Part 1. 277. Mr, 
Kinloch Forbes (Eds Mdla, I. 263) thinks that the security of Bhits in Government 
matters was iutrodnoed during the anarchy which prevailed in Gujardt after the over- 
throw of the Anhilpnr dynasty towards the close of the thirteenth century. In a.d. 1789 
Mr. James Forbes (Or. Mem. II. 89-90) wrote : The Bhdts offer themselves as secimty 
to the different governments for payment of their revenue and for the good hehaviour of 
the zamindars patels and public farmers ; they also become guarantees for treaties 
between rival princes, and for the x^erforinance of bonds by individnals. No security is 
esteemed so binding or sacred as that of a Bhat ; because on failure of the obligation 
he proceeds to the house of the offending party, and in his presence destroys either 
B 2181—27 
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introduction of British rule. At the close of the last century Bhdt | 
security was in common use both to ensure payment of rents and to | 
prevent breaches of the peace. No deed or transaction v/as considered j; 
valid unless it Avas countersigned by a Bhat. This was the security i 
the early British officers obtained (A.n, 1807) from the chieftains of I 

Kathiavada and other parts of north Gujar^td In a country infested y 
with robbers the Bhat was resorted to as the only person Avhose security i 
could be accepted without danger. Eolis and Bhils as well as Bajputs i 
respected Bhat security. ^ The Bhat^ says Mr. A. K. Forbes" ^had at J 
bis command means of extorting compliance with his demands Avhich 
were seldom used in vain. These were the rites of Prdga and dharna, ^^.4 
Tr^ga consisted in shedding his own blood or the blood of some member 
of bis family and in calling down the vengeance of heaven upon the i 
offender whose obstinacy necessitated the sacrifice. Dharna consisted : 
in placing around the dwelling of the recusant a cordon of bards^ who 
fasted and compelled the inhabitants of the house to fast until their 
demands were complied with.-^ ^ On the establishment of British 
supremacy in Gujarat these rites became impossible and the custom of 


liimscTf or one of liis family, imprecating tlie most dreadful vengeance of the gods on 
the head of him who had compelled him to shed the blood of a Bhat. This is deemed 
a dire catastroiAie as Hindus believe that for the Hhit^s life, to which a high veneration 
attaches over and above the common horror of bloodshed, special restitution will be 
demanded from the aggressor by an oi^ended deity. It is therefore very uncommon for 
an obligation to he broken W'hen a Bhdt stands security. For this responsibility the : 
Bhits receive an annual stipend from the district village or individual they guarantee. ‘ 
They sign their name and place of residence to the agreement. f 

i A Turkish traveller early in the sixteenth century wrote : In Guiaritt is a tribe of 
Bamkinno, called Bhdt, who warrant the safe conveyance of merchants and travellers 
from one country to another for a stipulated sum of money. If the Eajputs meet 
the caravan with the intention of robbing them the Blidts draw their daggers and 
threaten to kill themselves if the least harm should happen to the caravku. The ' 
Eajputs then let the caravan pass unmolested. But if it suffers the least damage tbe 
Bhdts idll themselves, and if they did net, they would lose their honour and never 
afterwards be respected* If, on the contrary, they devote themselves for the sake of the 
caravan the Eajputs are judged guilty of death and are executed by their Keis together 
with their whole families. . Two Bhats were sent to attend us. Sidhi All Kapudan (a.b, 
3533) in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bonu II. 9. 

» lUs Mdla, 1. 263. 

» Of the Central Indian Bhtlts fir John Malcolm (Central India, II. 138) wrote about 
1820 ; In Central Iridia, among the Bhiladas and lower tribes the Bhi'its enjoy great 
mfluence. They give praise and fame in their songs to those who pay them liberally, 
while they vidt with satire those wdio neglect or injure them, in which they generally 
reproach them with spurious birth or inborn meanness. One nioro custom of the Bhat 
deserves special notice to which he resorts only when seriously offended. He fixes the 
figure of the person he desires to degrade on a long pole and appends to it a slipper as a ■ 
mark of disgrace. In such cases the song of the Bhat records the infamy of the cbject 
of his revenge. This image, technically called travels the country till the party or . 
his friends purchase the cessation of the ridicule and curses thus hurled at them. In a.d. 
181 *2 Sevatriim Set, a sdvh/r or banker of Holkar’s conrfc, offended a Bhdt by pushing him 
rudely out of his dukdri or shop, where he had come to ask alms. The Bhdt made a figure 
of tbe Set to which he attached a slipper, and carried it to court, and everywhere sang 
Bevatrilm's infamy. Sevatrdm, though a man of wealth and influence, could not stop the 
Bhdt, but obstinately refused to purchase his forbearance. His friends after some months 
subscribed eighty rupees and the Bhat’s curses ceased j but it w^as too late as his curses ^ 
had taken effect j within a few years the banker was ruined. It is not deemed within ! 
the power of the prince, much less of any other person, to stop a Bhat, or even to punish 
Mm for thus defaming his .victim. The Bhdt is protected by the superstitious and ' 
religioT?^ awe, wMch when general among a people controls even despotism, / 
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employing Bh^ts as securities fell into disuse^ tliongli in parts of north 
Gujarat the practice is still in vogue. The following are instances of 
the self-sacrifice or trdga which, probably more than anything else, was 
the cause of the fear and respect in which the Bhats were held. 
In his Oriental Memoirs Mi\ Jamefe Forbes relates that in Am. 1775 the 
Peshwa Raghoba or Baghunathrdo levied a heavy tax on the people of 
Nadiad in the district of Kaira. As the Bh4ts refused to pay, the 
matter was reported to the English camp. The commanding officer 
sent the Br,lgadier Major privately into the town to convene the prin- 
cipal Bh^ts, and assure them if they discharged their quota quietly 
they might rely upon protection. The heads of the tribe informed 
the officer they were able to pay more than was demanded in any 
other mode, but if Raghoba persisted in compulsory assessments they 
should prefer death to submission. Remonstrances and persuasions 
proving ineSectual and Rdghoba inexorable, the whole tribe of Bhats, 
men women and children, repaired to an open space in the city armed 
with daggers and with a loud voice proclaimed a sacrifice. They 
once more prayed for an exemption. This being refused, they rushed 
furiously upon each other, and a considerable number perished before 
the astonished troops could disarm them. One man, more cool and 
deliberate than the rest, brought his family to the arena before the 
ddrb(U\ It consisted of two younger brothers and a beautiful sister, 
all under .eighteen years of age. He first stabbed the unresisting 
damsel to the heart, instantly plunged the dagger into the breast of 
one brother and desperately wounded the other before he could be 
prevented j indeed the whole horrid deed was in a manner instantaneous.^ 
In A.n. 1806 a Bhat of Kanna near Viramgdm became security for the 
chief of Malia in Machhu Kantha. In spite of the efforts of his 
security the chief refused to pay and the bard returned home. After 
sitting up the whole night talking the matter over, he ordered his 
wife to make their daughter, a girl of seven, ready for sacrifice. The- 
child was bathed and dressed in her best clothes and holding her long; 
hair on one side placed her head on her father-s knee and without a 
struggle received the fatal blow.^ 

In A.D. 1808, in Kaira,^ a Hindu messenger was sent.to bring a Bhdt 
into court. The Bhat without objecting to go committed trdga by 
murdering his own daughter. The Bhd.t admitted the act, but 
pleaded that according to the custom of his caste such acts were not 
crimes. The Governor in Council directed that the opinion of the 
castepeople should be taken on the subject... Three, leading Bhats 
of Dhoika gave the following opinion : Any Bhat or Bvihrot 
depriving his mother or child of life, or committing an act of 


^ Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, II, 89. 

® Trans- Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 202. The practice of trdga was not confined to BMts and 
Gliirans. Brahmans, who like Bhata and Chdrans possessed the qualification ol: being 
god-possessed and therefore of being specially dangerons ghosts, also practised trdga. 
In A.X)- 1806 a Edjgar Brihman killed his mother and rais^’a stone in her honour with 
the picture of an old woman with a sword through her neck. His object was to prcYent 
the chief of Amran tilling certain fields to which the BrAhman laid claim. 

® Magistrate of Kaira to the Senior Judge of Ciionit, 2Sfeli ^foy. 1808.. 
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violence on bis own body^ is not subject to anjr punisbinent by the 
caste nor would be be turned out : this has been the imioemorial 
custom of the caste j such actions are considered as appertaining to the 
duties of the caste. If a Bb^t commits such an act in order to retain 
possession of land or money grants which are undoubtedly his property, 
then his conduct is commendable 5 if the cause in which he is embarked 
be an unjust one, the act is not commendable.'^ The Bh^d was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a notice was published 
warning the Bhats that in future the full punishment for murder 
would be awarded. 

In A.n. 1816 the wife of an AhmedabM Bh4t was accused of some 
infamous practice.^ The Bhat performed traga and killed both liis 
wife and his son. The Bhdts, assembled in a body, took their station 
opposite the door of the accuser, and demanded that he should be 
punished and expelled from the town. The disturbance lasted a day 
and night and all the shops were shut. One of the two slanderers 
was caught by the Bhats and stoned to death. For a time the men 
sent by Captain Ballantyne were able to protect the other offe-nder. 
But he was at last caught, carried through the town on an ass, and 
killed. 

Self-sacrifice was a duty among Cli^rans, of whom details are given 
below, as w^ell as among Bhdts. 

On the introduction of the income tax in A.n. 1861 the Bhdts of Nacliad 
were called upon to pay. They refused nrp:ing that they were beggars 
and had never before paid a tax. Warrants of distress were issued, but 
on a threat of truga tbe warrant officer retired from the Bhdts’ quarter 
of the town. News of the threatened disturbance was sent to the 
mamlatdar and the Superintendent of Police was before long on tbe 
spot. This officer advised the crowd of Bhats who to the number of 
200 men lined either side of the street in the neighbourhood of the 
police station to disperse and pay the tax. They refused, and two of 
their number who were detected with partially concealed knives, were 
arrested. On this the Bhdts who lined one side of the street in front 
of the station shouted Amde MaWki jeg Victory to Amba Mdta. The 
other Blidis at once answ’^ered this call by drawing their knives and 
slashing their own bodies. Some of the wounds were sliglit, but the 
greater number were severe, and one was fatal. Of the whole number 
of accused nineteen pleaded guilty, three though pleading not guilty 
admitted the fact that they had wounded themselves, while tlie remain- 
ing five accused the police of having inflicted the wounds but failed 
to bring any evidence in support of the charge. Of forty-nine the 
total number of accused, twenty-seven were convicted of traga ^ and each 
was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for a term of six 
montlis and in addition with a fine of Es. 200 and failing payment to 
be imprisoned for three months longer. 

Except in native states Bhdts are badly off. Poverty compels some 
Bhdts to beg from the middle classes. But a good Bhat begs from 


* KosMtetit ati‘Bai'od%-l6feh Sopt* 3876^ 


- XI Y, of 1872, Section xxxiv. 
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tlie liigher castes only. According to the saying A Blidt must not take 
alms from the Jam ; Beggars are many givers are few. ^ In religion 
Bhats are Ramanujas Shaivs and Vaishnavs^ and worshippers of 
Aniba Bahuchraji and Kdlika. In Kathiayada some are Jains, and of 
late years some have become Kabirpanthis, Parinamis, and Sv4mi' 
narayans. They worship in their houses the images of Gan[:ati, Mata, 
Shiv, a.nd Vishnu, and visit village temples. The house mdta is repre- 
sented by a eoeoanut set in a niche before which a lamp fed with 
elariiied butter is kept burning during tbe t‘me of worship. Their 
priests are Audich Modh or Shrimali BiAhmans who officiate at all 
their ceremonies. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts and 
on Basara (September-October) they worship the horse and the sword. 
They believe in e:sorcism sorcery and omens, and make pilgrimages to 
DwarkaBanaras and the Narbada. Many Bhdts have risen to fame as 
33 oets ; among them are Dhiro Bhagat (a.I).1824) a native of Savli in the 
Baroda State; Pritamdas (x\.r). 1782) a native of Sandasar in Nadiad; 
and Tliobhan Bdrot (xV.D. 1809) of Dakor in Kaira. 

No eerernouies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day tlie goddess Clihatti is worshipped when, in north Gujarat 
Kathiavada a.nd Kaclih, besides a reed-pen and an inkstand, a dagger is 
laid before tbe g^oddess. On tbe sixth day or on any day lixed by tbe 
astrologer tlie child is named by the father’s sister. After childbirth 
the mother remabis impure from twenty to forty days. When a child 
is a year old the first giving of cooked food takes place. The practice 
of wearing the sacred thread is not uniform. Sacred threads are worn 
by three classes. In the first class come the boys ^whose thread cere- 
mony is performed according to Brahman rites when they are from 
seven to eleven years of age and who continue to wear the thread till 
the end of their lives ; in the second class come those whose thread 
ceremony is nominally performed on the marriage day and who either 
eoiitinue to wear the thread or discard it after the marriage ceremony ; 
in the third class come those who have no chance of marrying and 
whose thread ceremony is performed when they are twenty to twenty- 
five ^mars of age. Of the last class some continue to wear the 
thread and others discard it. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ 
from those of Kanbis. Marriages are not allowed among people of the 
same gotra or shdkha. Contrary to the general custom the children 
of a Kachh Bhdt and of his sister are allowed to many. A man may 
divorce his wife on the ground of adultery or barrenness ; hut the wife 
is not allowed to divorce the husband. Some allow widow marriage ; 
others forbid it. Those who do not allow widow marriage are 
called hilui or of good family ; those who allow it are called aktcUa or 
of no family. A kulia eats with an akuUa but does not give him his 
daughter in marriage. In former times partly owing to this distinction 
of rank and position, partly owing to the poverty of their parents, and 


2 Tho Gujarati runs; Jaso (tliat is jBkdt) naJdcJw Jdmku yoM 'mdgcinhi teh Ter 
mdqan bahot he^ mere hhiip aiieh, meaning Jaso (a Bhdt) must not beg from tbe Jam 
(Chief of Jdimisigar) this much self-respect we beggars have. Your beggars are many, 
my givers are sevemh 
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partly owing to tte Heavy e:s:peiise varying from Rs. 500' to Rs. lOOO 
of the marriage of a daughter, some girls were killed at birth by 
suffocating them in a basin filled with water and milk. At present, 
especially in central and north Gujarat^ some Bhat women of twenty- 
five years old have never been married. During the seventh month of 
a wonian^s first pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony is performed. The 
Bhats burn the deaL The skrdddha ceremony is performed from the 
tenth to the thirteenth day after a death. On the twelfth day the 
eastepeople are feasted. The nearest relations of the deceased remain 
impure for thirteen days. Social disputes are settled by a few respected 
eastemen. Except in some parts of central Gujarat the Bhats have no 
hereditary headman. In Godhra the headman is called Rdv and like a- 
few respectable men of the caste in other parts of the province^ he has 
power to fine and excommunicate for breaches of caste rules. In Kaehli 
the caste levies a small fee on every betrothal marriage and caste feast. 
Most Blidts send their hoys to school till they pass the fourth or fifth 
Gujarati standard. Among the Rdnimanga Bhats in Kachh ahoy 
must he educated as fathers will not give their daughters to unschooled 
boys. The Bhdts are a falling class. 

Cha'ranSj with a strength of 39,138^ are spread over Kachh Kathia- 
viicla and north Gujarat and in parts of central Gnjardt. They are 
also found in large numbers in Eajputafna. According to a Hindu story 
the Chdran was created by Shiv to tend four animals of incongruous 
dispositions^ a lion, a serpent, a cow, and a goat. The lion attacked the 
cow and the serpent attacked the lion, but the herdsman by the gift of 
some of the flesh of his arm quieted them and brought them safe to 
Shiv who in reward gave him the name of Grazier.^ According to the 
court Chdran of Lundvdcla in the Rewa Kdntha the term Ch^ran 
properly means not gi-azier but fame-spreader. Charans, by this 
account, were originally superhuman spirit-beings ranking with the other 
half -divine fame- spreaders the Sidhis, that is the knowing ones, and the 
Vidyidhdris or female scientists, news-agents, and god-messengers. In 
time, like certain other angelic classes, the Charans settled on earth, and 
became the bards of kings and chiefs. After Parshurdm'^s dispersion 
of the Kshatris the Chdrans accompanied them in their southward 
flight. In those troubled times the Chdrans took charge of the 
supplies of the Kshatri forces and so fell to their present position of 
cattle-breeders and grain-carriers. According to a bardie account 
Chdrans are the descendants of a son born to an unmarried girl of the 
Dhadhi clan of Rajputs. To hide her shame the girl threw the boy 
as soon as he was born behind a fortress or The boy was saved 

and called Gadhvi by which name the Charans are still known in parts of 
north Gujarat. The boy is said to have been also called Charan because 
he used to tend a potter-^s donkey. Two facts are quoted in support of 


5 According to AMI Fida a.2>. 1590 (Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71) the Chd,ran created 
by MahMev wrote verses, sang the praises of MahMev, and revealed to mankind the 
past and fntnre. Most of the tribe employ themselves in singing hymns and in reciting 
genealogies, and in battle they repeat warlike fables to animate the troops. Charans 
are also famous for discovering secret things. Throughout Hindustan there is hardly a 
great man who has not some of the tribe in his service. 
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tlie story that tlie Cliarans were origmally donkey graziers. The potter 
is still known all over the province by the compound name o£ Kumbhar- 
Charan, Till the time of Sidhr^ij Jaysing (a.d. 1094-1148) the 
Charans of Anahilavacia used to levy a tax of Rs. 16 on the marriage of 
every Kumbhar girl^ which was so heavily felt by the Kumbh^rs that 
many girls remained unmarried till they were over twenty -five years 
old. Allien the Kumbhars'’ grievance was brought to the notice of 
Sidhraj he called the Charans and told them to choose one of two 
richly caparisoned animals, a donkey and a horse; The Charans chose 
the horse and from that day they made the Rajputs their patrons and 
ceased to levy the tax from the Kiimbhdrs. The antipathy between 
Charans and Kumbhars is still so strong that no Charan is allowed to 
be present at a Kumbhar's wedding. 

Gujarat Charans include four distinct sections, Gujjars apparently 
a trace of the great tribe that gave Gnjarat its name, Kaehhelas or 
Kachh Clulraus also called Parajids or outsiders, Marus or Mdrw4r 
Clnirans from Marti the Sanskrit name of Marwar, and Turners pro- 
bably from Sindh. Of the Gujjar Chdrans little has been learned. 
They are said closely to resemble Marwar Charans many of whom 
probably were originally Gujjars. The Kachh elas are the largest divi- 
sion of Gujardt Ch'^rans. Besides in Kachh they are found all over 
Kdtliiuvada and form the bulk of the Charan population both in north 
and in central Gujarat. Kachhelas belong to three clans : Chanvas with 
seventy-two stocks, Choradas with fif ty-two, and Nards with sixty-six. 
Kaehhela Chdrans are closely allied to the K4this who in Kdthi4vada are 
their chief patrons, and to the Ahirs whom K^ichhela Charans address 
as mama or maternal uncle and whose dialect closely resembles the 
dialect spoken by the Kaehhela or Parajia ChdransJ Within the last 
twenty years a considerable body of Kaehhela Chdrans has moved from 
east Kothiavdda to the forest land in Hdlol to the north and east of 
Pdvagad hill in the Paneh MaliMs, The Turners though sometimes 
included in the general term Kachhelas are a distinct class with whom 
other Kachhelas neither marry nor feed. The Pdvagad Kachhelds tell 
the story that the Turners get their name from tumacli a gourd because 
the founder of the caste was shortly after birth placed in a hollow- 
gourd and left to float down a river by his mother a vidiadJiar or angel 
who had loved a mortal. Mdru or Malwa Chdrans include twenty clans 
with 31^0 sub-elans or stocks. The twenty Maru Charan elans are 
Asia with forty branches, Badhva with nineteen, Baratrohadia with 
twelve, Bati with thirteen, Budhda with four, Dhadhania with eleven, 
Dadhvadia with ninebeen, Gelva with six, Hdda with ten, Jula with 
thhty-one, Khadia with thirty-six, Kliarol with two, Mdda with two, 
Mah aria with eleven, Nddhu with twenty-nine, Ratanu with one, 
Sandhayaeh with sixteen, Siyal with none. Soda with thirty-three, and 
Vi jal with one. Md-rus of the same branch or stock cannot intermarry. 
They can marry with Marus of a different clan only. They cannot marry 


1 The following are examples of this peculiar dialect : or jo!tose^ 

jdyolihe,% w^here are you going ? Bc^is mudi^Msi, mother's sister ; 

muisshtfij sister } Mm harto$o^shu hareoMe, what are you doing ? 
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with G-ojjar, Kaeliliela, or Turner Cliaraiis.^ The Cha'rans, lx")th men 
and women, are a tall good-looking fair-skinned race. The men are 
like Rajputs strong and well-made. They wear the moustache and 
long whiskers, and in central Gujarat they wear the beard. Some have 
the\air of the head cut at the temples. The Guj jars speak Gujarati, 
the Kachhelas Kachhi or Gujarati or Ahiri, the Marus Marvadi or 
Gujarati, and the Turners Kachhi or Gujarati. A few live in houses one 
or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled roofs, but most live in 
mud huts with thatched roofs. Their ordinary food is wheat or millet 
bread rice and pulse. In Rewa Kdntha Pdlanpnr and Kaehh, on holidays 
or when they can afford it, besides the ordinary food grains, they eat the 
flesh of sheep goats antelope hare and partridge, and fish except in Kaehh. 
In Khthiavdda some Chdraiis who are the devotees of a goddess eat the 
flesh of sheep and goats when the animals are sacrificed. In Palanpur two 
or three he-buffaloes are sacrificed on Dasara Day, and their blood is 
drnnk by a Charan woman. All Clidrans eat opium and except in cen- 
tral Gujarat drink licpior. A maiTs dress consists of a pair of trousers, 
and, over the trousers a walstcloth, a jacket, a loose short cotton coat, 
and a Rajput-like turban or a piece of cotton cloth four cubits long 
wound round the head. A woman dresses in a petticoat, or in Rewa 
Kantha a pair of trousers, a bodice or a jacket, a robe, and, except in 
central Gujardt among those who are not connected with Rajput fami- 
lies, a black woollen blanket over the head. Among men the well-to-do 
wear a silver anklet on the left foot, gold finger-rings, a gold necklace 
and gold ear-rings. In the Paneh Mahals no Chdran woman wears ivory 
bracelets. Well-to-do women wear silver wristlets, silver anklets, a 
silver or gold necklace, a gold nose-ring, and gold or silver ear-rings. 
Except that they are fewer in number and poorer in value, a poor 
woman^s ornaments are the same as those of a well-to-do woman. The 
Panch Malial Ivaehhelds are poor, untidy, and dirty. In other parts 
they are described as clean and neat, both in their dress and dwellings, 
and are manly and independent in their bearing. A few are thrifty and 
hardworking, but most especially those -who are hards, are idle and 
given to opium. Charan women are allowed much freedom, and in 
former times observed the practice of ' going in a body outside of the 
village to meet and escort distinguished visitors. They are supposed to 
have supernatural power, and in Kaehh are even now addressed by the 
lower classes as Mother or Goddess Mother.^ Several of the most 
popular goddesses of north Gujarat are the s^firits of Charan women 
who sacrificed themselves to guard the privileges of their caste. 


^ * Some Charan women were travelling in the Chnnval to the west of Kadi in .north 
Onjarat wlien the Kolis attacked and plundered them. One of the women named 
Bahnchara snatched a sword from a boy who attended her, and with it cut off both her 
breasts. She immediately perished. Her sisters Bhut and BaUl also committed suicide 
and they as well as Bahachara became Bevis. Shri Bahneharjiji is worshipped in the 
Chnnval, Bhut Mata at Arnej near Kot, and BaUl Devi at Bakalkua, about fifteen miles 
south of Sihor. Has Mdla, II. 90. According to the east Kathiav4da Kachhela Charans 
who within the last fifteen years have settled in Halol near Pavafgadh in the Panch 
Mahals the nine Idhhs of Mdt^s or Mothers were all unmarried Chiran girls. It wag 
because the famous Kdlika Mdta. of Pavigadh top was a Charan woman of the Hesda 
dan that these Chimns came from 'Hithi&vida and settled in Hdlol. 
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Charaiis follow various callings ^ some are bards keeping genealogies of 
Kdtliis and Rajputs and reciting their praises and the - exploits of their 
forefatliers in short rude pieces. Some hold large grants of lancD and 
sometimes whole villages^ some are poor and unskilful husbaiidiiien^ 
some are traders and monejlenders^ some serve in the irregular forces 
kept up bv the chiefs, and some are beggars receiving presents at all 
feasts and marriages." Most of them, especially of the Kachhelas are 
graziers cattle-sellers and pack-carriers. As graziers and cattle- 
sellers they move in companies of about twenty men during the eight 
fair months grazing and selling cows bullocks buffaloes camels and 
clarified butter. Formerly like Bhdts they acted as guards to 
travellers and goods. No tiaveller could journey unattended by these 
guards, who for a small sum were satisfied to conduct him in safety. 
These guards, called valards, were never backward in inflicting the 
most grievous wounds and e\''en causing the death of their old men 
and n'ornen'*^ if the ro1)hcrs persisted in plundering those under their 
])roteetion ; but this seldom happened as the wildest Koli, Kathi, or 
Raj[)ut held the person of a Ghiiran sacred. Besides becoming 
safeguards to travellers and goods they used to stand security to the 
amount of many lakhs or luindi'cds of tliousands of rupees. When rents 
and property were concerned, the Rajputs preferred a Gharatfls ]>ond to 
the bond of the wealthiest banker as the Cluiran could enforce the pay- 
ment of a debt to liimself or a elahn for wdiicli he had become security 
l.>y cutting or kdling himself. They also used to stand security for good 
behaviour called /fu'i or chain and for pDersonal attendance called 


^ Aboxit A.D, 714, on the death of listm Parm4r of Telangdna Kachli is said to have 
been pven to the Ohirans. Tod’s lUjasth^n, X. 84, The date favours the view that 
tho Oliarans who overran Kachh early in the eighth century were refugees from the 
Arah concruerors of fcindh. See Elliot and Dowson, 1. 

2 111 Central India in the beginning of this century (A.n.lSOO) Chdrans, particularly of 
the Maru class who are mendicants, attended at feasts and marriages in great numhers. 
At marriages they were in the habit of extorting large sums by threatening to sprinlcle 
their blood over the marriage party. About A.n. ISIS when the Eavel of Bansva'dauas 
on a visit to Sir John Malcolm, Bhimsing the son of the riija of Baglu settled to marry a 
lady of the Btinsvddji family. The marriage was delayed on account of a preliminary 
deiuanii that IMiimsing should satisfy any Cliarans and Bhats who might attend* tho 
wedding, Bhimsing told bir John Malcolm that this stipulation might ruin him. 
Once pledged, the extravagance of thc^ Charans* demands and their violence in 
enforcing them wore likely to leave no option but poverty or disgrace. Central India, IX. 

Tho Cba'ran who accompanies travellers likely to bo attacked by Eajput robbers 
xvhen be sees tbe robbers approach, warns them off by holding a dagger in his hand, 
and if they do not attend to iiim, he stabs himself in a i>lace that is not mortal, and 
taking the blood from the wound throws it at the assailants with imprecations of future 
woe -and ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the wounds are repeated ; and in 
extreme cases one of tlm Chilran’s relations, commonly a female child or an old woman, 
is made a sacrifice. Central India, II. 134-35. Further on (page 137) bir John Malcolm 
says : ^ X col'ectcd a number of well authcuticated cases not only of individuals but of 
families ; and in two insitanees I found that tho OhaJran inhabitants of a village bad 
sacrificed tbemselves. On one occasion there was a string of four people witli one 
spear through their necks. Instances of people dipping, their 'clothes in oil, setting 
fire to tbem, and daiicing in the flames till they were burnt to ashes were not uncoin- 
inon. In one case a boy of fourteen had a spear-head thrust through his cheeks. To 
take it out the father bad to place his knees on the boy*s head. But be showed no 
signs of pain. He confcaaod it hurl him, but said if he had cried out be would bave 
been considered a iisdcss and unworthy wretch with nothing of the Ohfiran in him. 
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hdzar zdmm. The ordinary trd^a went no further than a cut on the arm 
with the katir or crease; the forearms of those who were in the habit of 
becomino* security had generally seYeralcuts from the elbow downwards. 
The Chdrans^ both men and women, wounded themselves, committed 
siiieideand murdered their relations with the most complete self-devotion. 
The ouardian-stones or ^^dliyds which are scattered all over Kathiavada, 
show^that Charans preferred death to dishonour, and that even women 
did not hesitate to kill themselves when the honour of the family or 
tribe was concerned^ Mr, Ovans, who was Survey officer in Broach in 
A.D. 1820, gives the following details of a case of which had taken 
place a few years before : Mn 1812 the Marathhs brought a body of 
troops to impose a payment on the village of Panclipipla in the Vagra 
Bub-division of Broach, The Charans resisted the demand, but finding 
the Marathas determined to carry their point, after a l^'emonstrance 
against paying any kind of revenue as being contrary to their occupa- 
tion and principles, they at last cut the throats of ten jroung children 
and threw them at the feet of the Marathas, exclaiming, These are our 
riches and the only payment we can make. The Chdrans were imme- 
diately seized and confined in irons at Jambusar. I’he putting of their 
children to death was described to me by the Ohfirans who had 
committed the deed as a praiseworthy act/ Mr. Ovans adds : ' 1 cannot 
clearly comprehend what the Chdrans arc in regard to caste. ^ They 
say they are better than Bhdts because they give no security. They 
recite impromjptu verses and call themselves Vevpuiras or God-childreiu 
They claim as their chief duty the reciting of blessings (and curses).'^ 

As was the case with the Bhat and the Brahman the source of the 
Chfiraifis power lay in the widespread fear that a Charaifis blood 
brought ruin on him who caused the blood to be spilt. The ground of 
this fear was the belief that the ghosts of Bhats, Brahmans, and 
Charans arc specially terrible. How strong was the dread of a Charan 
ghost is shown by the Chfiran suicide Bahuehara becoming one of the 
most dreaded and therefore most popular goddesses in north Gnjardt. 
In all three classes, Bhdts Brfihmans and Charans, the reason why their 
ghosts are specially dreaded is that the castes are believed to possess- 
ed. . Some hav^e thought that the Charans’ fairness of skin, made more 
notable in the ease of the women by tire wearing of black, helped the belief 
in their ghostliness. Cnly to a very limited extent can tills be true. 
Nor can the Charans’ sanctity be traced simply to their connection with 
the worshipful cow. The main and probably the origbial reason for 
the belief tliat the Chfiran was possessed fv-as the reckless daring with 
which, as the Kathidvac] a tombstones show, both men and women threw 
their fives away in defence of the cattle and villages ciitrusted to their 
charge. That respect for his ready self-sacrifice was a chief element 


^ 2\ear tlie entrance of almost every village in Kathiavada stand guardian- stones 
or pdlh/ds which have been set up to perpetuate the memory of Charan men and 
women, who usually with success have performed trd<ja to prevent the carrying oif or 
to recover the cattle of the Tillage from the predatory Katliis. 3'he name of the 
Ohdian, the date, and the reason for committing irdt/a are engraved on the stone, while 
a rude sculpture marks the way in which the trdya was ijerformcd. Men are shown on 
horseback wounding themselves with a sword or spear ; and women running a knife 
tMongh' their arin, ‘ 'Hr.: Ovans^ Survey Book of a.d. 1817. 
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in the honour paid to the Ohdran is shown by the god Shiv^s humoroiis 
applieat'on o£ the name Oharan or gi-azier to the man who fattened his 
mixed herd on his own body. Besides this of inspired courage the 
Charan enjoyed the two great god-gifts of cursing and song. These 
three inspirations seemed sufiieicnt proof of the Charan^ s right to the 
proud name of clevjintTa or sons of god, the favourite dwelling of the 
gunrdian spirit. It was the fact that the Chdran was possessed that 
gave their special power to his blessing and curse which were laden 
with the spirit which possessed the ciirser. It was the belief in his 
possession tliat made the murder of a Oh^ran the letting loose of the 
enraged unhoused spirit of a god or goddess as well as of a man, and 
therefore made the forcible death of a Charan so hideous and so heavily 
punished a sin. As the worship of Bahuchara shows, the fear was 
greatest in the case of a suicide Charan, How strong and widespread is 
tbe dread of the suieide^s ghost is seen in the long-continued English 
efforts to keep the suicide ghost from walking by burying it nailed with 
a stake at the meeting of three roads. If the dread of the ghost of a 
suicide man is so keen who can set bounds to the horror of incurring 
the •wrath and vengeance of a suicide god ? 

How did the rough cattle- guarding Ch dr an become a court poet? The 
present difference in appearance between the ordinary Charan grazier 
and the Rajput chiefs Charan Ijard and reciter is so great as to raise 
the question : Is the courtly high-class reciter a development of the 
rough dirty grazier or have they from the first been distinct classes ? 
It has been suggested that the court reciters are distinct from the 
herdsmen, a set of Chdrans of courtly Brdhman or part Brdhman origin 
who were Chtirans or Fame-spreaders and only from the sameness of sound 
were su]>posed to be Chdrans or graziers. It has also been suggested 
that the handsome high class Rajputana graziers whom Colonel Tod so 
greatly admired may be the forefathers of the courtly Ghdran. Neither 
of these suggestions seems necessary. In spite of their present special 
a])pearanec among tlie courtly reciters are families who belong to 
all the four main divisions of village Oharans Gujars, Kachhelas,, 
Mdrus, and Turners, This fact proves that the court reciters are 
not a distinct class but are descended from Chdrans of all divisions 
whose talents or good looks raised them to the favour of the local chiefs, 
and whose j)resei]it special appearance is diie to their having for 
generations married almost entirely with Ohdran families who like 
themselves have long enjoyed the easy well nourished life of court bards 
and reciters. Though aided by their gifts of paralysing their chieffs 
enemies with their curse and of inspiriting their chiefs troops with their 
song the Chdrans probably mainly owed their success to their unflinching 
readiness for martyrdom. This surprising devotion of whole families, 
old women men in their prime and young children, proved to the people 
the truth of the Cliarairis claim to be insiired. When it was well 
established the Chdrans found that the belief they were god-possessed 
opened to them several well paid forms of ethployment : Begging, since 
the people prized their blessing and dreaded their curse ; caravan- 
guiding leading to caravan-owning and the Chdrans’ close alliance if not 
identification with the Vanjdras : and debt-insuring opening an escape 
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from the narrow path of self-sacrifice to the highway of sung common- 
place money lending. 

Under British rule the need for securities has ceased and witli it the 
sj-^ocial respect and sacredness of the Ohdran have passed away. 
Itailways have slain the pack-hulloek and the sjnead of tillage and 
so-called forest has scrimped the grazing grounds. Of those who 
were carriers^ some have settled as petty traders and moneylenders^ and 
others have taken to agriculture. Though their worshipfulness has 
gone Ohdrans still hold a high social position, eating with Bhats 
Eajputs and Kathis. In Kaehh a Rajpmt allows a Cliaran to smoke 
from his pnpe. 

As a class Chdrans are religious. Most of them axe Shaivs and are 
devotees of the consort of Shiv under many titles, both in her well 
known forms of Amha Bhavani and Pdivati and nnder local names. 
The rest are Bijmdrgis, Kabiipanthis, Rdmanujds, md. Svdminardyans. 
They worship in their houses the images of Mahadev, Mdta, and 
Vislinu, and are careful to visit the village temples. All respect Hindu 
gods and observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. The devotees of 
goddesses fast for nine days duiing the Navrdtti (September-Oetober) 
and sacrifice a goat on the tenth day. They believe in omens witchcraft 
and sorcery. ‘In the Pancli Mahals, that some uneasy family ghost may 
not harass them, some men wear round the neck a ])late stamped with 
a human face. Of animals they worship the cow, the cobra on the fifth 
of Shrdvan snd (August), and in Kaehh the nilhanth or jay. Of 
p">Iants and trees their favourite guardians arc the ittlsi or holy basil 
and the piped Ficus religiosa. Charans have family priests Audich - 
Mevtida Parajia Rdjgor Sdrasva-t and Slirigaud Brahmans who 
officiate at all their ceremonies. Charans make pilgrimages locally - 
to Dwarka, Girn^r, and Piabh^s Patan and outside of Gujardt to ^ 
Allah4h5d, Banaras, Gokul, and M’athura. The sect mark on the fore- : 
head of the goddess' devotees is an dd or horizontal red line or streak made ■ 
with oxide of lead. Chdrans boast of several eminent poets and holy 
men, of whom the chief are Brdhman a native of Kdn in Kathiuvacla 
who is the author of the Somti Prakash, Brahma ViKs, aud^ other 
works and who assisted Sahajanand in his religious propaganda ; 
Isvar Barot a native of Navdnagar, the author of Harirds ; Kolvo 
Bhagat a native of Dwdrka ; Madan ^Varsodo a native of Dehgam in 
the Gaekwar territory; Godadji a native of Vdlodad ; and Dalurdm 
of IvhambhaUya, who is still alive 1897), As noticed above, 
several Charan women are worshipped as goddesses even by high caste 
Hindus. Among the Paneh Mahals Kachhelas on entering the seventh 
month of pregnancy a yellow tape called rdkhadi or guard is tied round 
the woman\s right wnist. Her father gives the husband a turban a 
shouldercloth and a waistcloth, the husband'’s mother a bodice, the 
wife a shoulder-robe a bodice and a skirt and a pair of cocoanuts are laid 
in her lap. The relations and neighbotxrs are fed. No ceremonies are 
performed on the day of a birth* On the sixth day the goddess Chhathi 
is'woi’shipped. Except among the Panch Mahals KachheMs a reed- 
' ’ inkstand and a:d^ger*orA knife. or a sword are stuck in the 

“ Panch' Mahils Kachhclfc 
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friends come brmgmg rice or "wTieat and lay it before the child’s cradle 
or sheet-swing. In return each is given some gugari or boiled spike 
millet which they take to their homes and give to children. The child 
is named on the sixth day after birth or on any other day chosen by the 
astrologer. The child is bathed^ richly clothed^ and marked with 
kanlca^on the forehead. It is laid on a white cotton sheet the four 
corners of the cloth being held by four girls if the child is a girl; and by 
four boys if the child is a boy. In this cloth-cradle the child is rocked 
jhoU poUtxl thrice and named by the father^s sister. The boys or girls 
are feasted and the child'’ s father makes the father^ s sister presents in 
cash or in cloth. After childbirth the mother remains impure from 
twenty-one to forty days and in the Panch Mah^lls for about twelve 
days. Among most Chdrans the ceremony of giving the first cooked 
food takes place when the child is about a year old. Chaians do not 
regularly wear the Brdhman thread. In P^lanpur the goddess'’ devotees 
wear a black woollen thread and a few in Eewa K^ntha wear the 
Brdhmanic thread only when they perform a skrdddlia ceremony. 
Except that the bride when sent away with the bridegroom is 
presented by her father with ornaments clothes cows and buifaloeS; 
Cluaran marriage customs do not dilfer from those of Kanbis. The 
ornaments presented to the bride by the bridegroom’s father vary in value 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. SCO, Girls are married between ten and twenty. 
]\larriagc between families of the same stock is forbidden. Except in 
Pdlanpiir and Rewa Kantha the children of two sisters or of a brother 
and a sister may marry. Except in Rewa Kdntha in Kachh and in the 
Panch Mahdls Ch^rans allow widow marriage; a widow marries 
the younger brother of her deceased husband. The rule about divorce is 
not \ini£orm. In central and noi^th Gujarat neither the wife nor the 
husband can divorce each other; though in some parts of central 
Gujarat a husband is allowed to divorce his wife; and in Kathiavada 
and Kachh both husband and wife are allowed to divorce each other. 
Among none of the Charans does the custom of female succession 
prevail in preference to male. a rule in the absence of male children; 
cknsmen become heirs of the deceased. In Kathiavada and Rewa 
Kantha tliis rule is relaxed. There a maU; even though he may be a 
member of an undivided family; is allowed by will to leave his immove- 
able property or giras haks to his daughter or daughter's son. The 
Charans kurn their dead. In Rewa Kantha on the evenings of the 
second third and fourth days after death the chief mourner places a jar 
holding milk and water on the roof of the house. Their other ceremonies 
do not differ from those of Kanbis. The nearest relations of the deceased 
remain impure from seven to thirteen days. In the Panch Mahdls male 
mourners are not required to shave the moustache ; instead of shaving 
they mb their heads with oil like Musalmdns. Skrdddha ceremonies ai-e 
performed for eleven days from the second to the thirteenth and in other 
parts of the province for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth. The 
castepeople are feasted generally on the twelfth day and the funeral rites 
are performed on the death day every mofittK of every year. Some 
divisions of Oh&ans have an hereditary bead called senior or ghardero 
who settles social disputes in the presence of a large company met at some 
high feast; in other divisions a few respected men settle disputes in 
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consultation *witli tlie castepeople. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fine^ and eating with forbidden persons by excommunication. An 
excommunicated person is re-admitted after he has feasted the caste- 
people. The Charans send their boys to school when a school is available 
in their town or village. In other places the boys are taught bardic 
songs. Like the Bhats the Chdrans are a falling class. 

Gandliraps or Musicians numbering 152 are found mostly in south 
Gujardt. They have entered the province from the north and say 
that they w^ere originally N%ar Brahmans of the Chitrocla division. 
Traces of a northern origin remain inthemcn^s long and flowing turbans 
and in the coverlets with which the women swathe themselves when 
they go out of doors. Both men and women are fair. They live in 
middle class houses. They eat all sorts of grain and abstain from flesh or 
fish. They do not drink liquor but smoke and snuff tobacco. They 
play on various mnsica.l instruments and accompany dancing girls in all 
their performances. From this source they eke out a monthly income 
of Rs. 3 to Es. 15. They wear the Brahman thread and their priests 
are Audich Brdhmans. In their ceremonies at birth thread- girding 
marriage and death they do not differ from Brahmans. Owing to the 
smallness of their number^ marriage is allowed and practised among the 
children of brothers and sisters. Divorce and widow marriage are not 
allowed. They respect all Hindu gods some among them be’ng Shaivs 
and others Yaishnavs. They have no headman and all social disputes 
are settled at a mass meeting of the male members of the caste. Tliey 
do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits and are on 
the whole a falling class. 

Targala's or BliavaY^''^? that is performers of hhavdis or 
comedies, with a strength of 12^889, are found mostly in north Gujarat. 
They are said to be the descendants of one Asit an Audich Brdhman 
or a Sondr who lived in the village of Unja fifty-six miles north of 
Ahmeddbad. According to their story Asit was the family priest of 
Himdla the Kanbi jpatel or head of the village. At that time the 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar (a.T), 1713-1719) ordered Himala to send him 
his daughter’s eyeballs. Himdla refused and the Emperor brought 
an ai’my against Unja. Himala was summoned before the Emperor and 
on being asked to account for his conduct said that the girl in his house 
was not his daughter but was the daughter of his priest Asit. Asit was 
called to verify what liimdla had said and as Asit declaretf Ilimdla-’s 
statement to be true he \vas told to dine with the girl. Asit dined with 
her and the Emperor went away. Asit was excommunicated by 
other Audich Brdhmans for dining with a Kanbi girl. He was a 
good songster, and after being put out of caste he li ved in the temple of 
the village goddess and supported himself by singing and dancing. 
His descendants followed his profession. The Targalas have two 
divisions the Yyas and the Bliav^yds who do not cat together 
or intermarry. Both consider they have the right to wear the 
, Brahman thread, but are not very careful al>out wearing it. The 
Vy4s do not eat with castes lower than Kanbis while the Bhavay^s eat 
with Kolis. The^men are fair and tall. They are somewhat feminine 

^ woman^s part in their 
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pieces. Their women arc like Brtlliman women. They speak Gujarati. 
'JT'iey live in middle class houses of brick and mortar one or two storeys 
hiodi and with tiled roofs. They are strict vegetarians eating neither 
fish nor ilesh. They do not drink licpior. A few among the older 
’ people cat opium. The men wear a waistcloth^ an under- jacket, a cotton 
coat, a shouldercloth, and a red turban shaped like the turban of a 
Charotar Patidar or a Sipahi. UTie women dress like high caste Hindu 
women. The men do not shave tie head;, but many shave the upper 
lip. Some goodlooking men who take female parts have a piece of gold 
fixed to two of their front teeth and also except in their own houses 
wear a gold necklace or go^o and somet'mes rings in the uj^per ear. 
Tlie Bhavaya^s homes are almost all in north Gujarat. As actors 
they may be divided into two classes ; high class performers found 
almost solely in Ahmedabdd Vadnagar and Visnagar, and lower class 
performers scattered over the rest of the northern districts. The 
liigh class performers earn their living entirely by acting. They are 
trained, to perform udlalcs or religious dramas as well as bhavtUs or 
plays of common life. They spend the rainy months in practising and 
in learning new parts and pieces. The lower class pei'formers travel 
during the fair season and return to tlieir homes and cultivate during 
the rains. At the close of the lains both men and boys leave their 
homes in companies or tolls of fifteen to thirty. Each company has 
its head or 7idilv by whose name it is known. They move about the 
province with their stage property clothes and false jewels, and in 
places where there are no railways they travel in carts. They havo 
no theatres and perform in open places in the outskirts of towns and 
villages. When a company of Bhav^yas visits a village the and 
other leading men raise a subscription. Among Kolis and Kanbis it is 
a point of lionour to support a company of Targd,ks. The Targalas 
stay two or three days in one village, are fed by the villagers, and 
before leaving generally collect from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. In north Gujarat 
Targalas are attached to most villages and in some hold land though 
they are seldom residents. In certain villages a band of TargaMs had 
the right to levy one rupee from the fathers of all girls who have 
been mnnied since the Targala^s last visit. This practice is widespread. 
It is observed in the Punch Mahals. In some eases the villagers 
exercise the right of calling on the. Targalas to entertain them in 
return for the land they enjoy. The Bhavdya^s chief goddess is Bahu- 
charaji Mata the head- quarters of whose worship is in the Ohunval 
division of north Gujardt. After their six months of practising or of 
cultivating all bands of Bhav^as should play before Bahucharlji some 
time (luring A'so or Kdrtik that is October or November, No band 
should start on their cold weather acting tour without performino* 
before the Mata.^ Besides performing before the goddess on fair dayt 

^ Thou-h tlie plays or hhavdis perforrayd at tei^pbln the M 

ttiore celebrated than those at Bahuchar^i^s the players are not BhavAy^tg. Amhaii’s 
actors belong mostly to high and middle Hindu castor , ^ may are not professional players 
and they do not act for money. The cleverest playei^are the Br^maii companies gene- 
rally under the management of a Vadnagar or Visnagar ^gar Brahman who have the 
tr^nnopoly of performing at the autumn fairs in Mrdmn and Mddrapad (August-fc’eptem- 
^ when the bulk of the visitors are Brahmans, At the spring (March-ADrill wW 
of the visitors are middle class Hindus the players are generally KmsiLs aS 
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they appease the Mata by playing before her during times of cholera 
and cattle-disease. Their performances were formerly popular with all 
classes and they are still popular among villagers where men women 
and children throng to the place of performance. During the perform- 
ance es:cept the headman and the leading men of the village who sit 
on pillows the spectators sit on the ground and when there is a great 
crowd they climb into the branches of overhanging trees. The perform- 
ances begin at nine in the evening and last till daybreak when the 
part of Edmdev is performed. The performance is begun by the 
Idowing of the long straight brass horn called hhungal which forms a 
special feature of these companies. A hhavdi or comedy begins with 
a personification or^'(?^of the god Gaiipati by the ndik or leader of the 
troop. After the personification of Ganpati Samalia a jutati or buffoon 
corresponding to the vanchar or woodsman of the religious drama or 
nCitak comes on the stage. A lady enters and asks Sdmalia ‘ Have 
you seen my husband? Somalia says I have.^ ^ Where did you see 
him ? ^ lie was feeding with the asses.'’ The lady is angry and 
abuses him. Somalia says ‘'I forgot. He is begging at the three 
gates in- Ahmedabad.’ This banter goes on till Somalia asks ^ How 
came you here without your husband ? ^ She says ‘ An elephant of the 
Emperor’s broke loose : my husband ran one way I ran another and we 
lost each other,’ Somalia says ^ If I bring back your husband what 
will you give me? ’ ^ I will give you a gold bracelet.’ Samalia says 

‘ Something better than that/ ‘ A pearl necklace.’ Sd,malia repeats 
^ Something better than that.’ ^ What then ? ’ ^ Your love.’ The lady 
strikes him. Ho says ^ Why do you strike me ; I am a better man than 
your ]uisl}and ? ’ The lady says ‘ Be off. Bring my husband and I will 
make you happy.’ Samalia goes. Then after a blast from the horns 
the lady sings calling on her husband to come, 'i’he husband appears 
smartly dressed^ and the two dance. Then Somalia returns and strikes 
the husband with a knotted cloth. The husband and wife ask each 
other where they went when they parted and what they did. The 
husband says ' 1 have been drinking opium with my friends.’ Samalia 
breaks in ^ You were begging not drinking opium.’ The husband beats 
hi)n. The husband says * I’ll go and take service.’ The lady says 
* I’ll go with you/ The husband says ^ I must ride^ how can you 
come ? ’ She says ^ Don’t go to bad districts with bad water/ The 
liii,sl)and answers : ^ If I take service what does the water matter? Y^ou 
stay at home. I’ll send you what you •\\rant,’ The play ends with a 
dancing and singing duet between the lady and her husband. Another 
favorite play is Mia Bibi and Jindo. In Unja village lives a Bania 
lady named Tesa. Jindo a MusalmSn soldier comes to Unja. Tesa’s 
husband is a grain merchant and Jindo gets his supplies at the husband’s 
shop. Jindo and Tesa see each other and fall in love. Tesa leaves her 
husband and lives with Jindo, The husband accuses Jindo of ruining his 
house. Jindo and Tesa dance and sing. After this Jindo and Tesa 
have a quarrel. Tesa says she will go away. Who will live with 
a Musalnr^n?’ Jindo drives her out. Tesa goes to her husband’s 
house and all is forgiven. Life without Jindo is hateful, so Tesa cries to 
her husband : ^ I yrant, Ji^do^ call him here.’ The husband says ^ Am 
I a broker ’ and b^ts '\Tesa goes on pressing her husband to bring 
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tree to wipe out their footmarks. They were forbidden to rear 
cows and buffaloes or to worship the fipal Ficus religiosa tree or 
the basil plant. As a return for his self-sacrifice Mahid begged 
Siddharaja to free his castepeople from those degrading rules and to 
give them a x^riest and a bard. vSiddhard.ja agreed. Another account 
is that Tiiris are descended from, a Bhangia and a Musalman dancing 
girl. They are probably degraded Rajx>nts as among their surnames, 
are Debler, Mak^ana, and Parmar. In appearance house dress and 
language Turis do not differ from Dhedas. In position they rank 
between Dhedas and Bhangi^s. Dhedas will not dine with Turis and 
Turis will not dine with Bhangias. Besides grain of all kinds they 
eat fish and flesh. They do not kill either the cow or the buffalo, but 
eat the flesh of animals that die a natural death. They eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, bears, hares, and porcupines. But they do 
not eat dogs, cats, horses, asses, jackals, camels, crows, vultures, owls, 
serpents, snakes, erow-]pheasants, cranes, or iguanas. They eat flesh 
when they get it, or when it is to be offered to their goddesses ITmia and 
Hanshid. They drink liquor and eat opium. They are followers of 
the goddess Umia whose shrine is at Unja fifty-five miles north of 
Ahmedabad and of the goddess Harshid whose shrine is at Ujjain. To 
these shrines they go on pilgrimage. The goddess Umia is represented 
in every house by an iron trident, and near the goddess they keep a 
lamp and burn incense, and offer a goat during the Navmtm or Nine 
Night festival. They bow to the rising sun and to the fiillmoon. 
After building a new house the earth is propitiated by burying a goat. 
Their teacher is a Dheda saint at D^kor who receives a yearly contri- 
bution of Re. 1 and one day^s xu’ovisions from each house. Their 
chief holidays are Iloli in February-March, or the CobiVs 

Fifth in August, and the fifteenths and the seconds of every Hindu 
month. Immediately after a birth cooked rice and molasses are distri- 
buted among children. On the sixth clay in the lying-in room seven 
piped leaves and two slips of bamboo, one dipped in redpowder the other 
,in lamiDblaek, are laid under a shallow earthen jutcher. On the 
seventh day the Garuda or Dheda priest fixes the chikTs name and 
the name is given by the f ather^s sister. The Garuda receives 2 annas, 
the fathex-’s sister about 8 annas, and each of the relations a sweet 
cake. When the child is nine months old they offer I-]; sJiers of cooked 
rice mixed with molasses and cake to the goddess Umia, j>utting j)ieees 
of the cakes mixed with sugar and clarified butter into the cMld'^s 
mouth. Boys and girls are married between seven and ten, a Garuda 
or Dheda Brahman acting as priest. Ganpati and a sami twig are 
worshipped, the i)air pass four times round the central square, and the 
parents and relations of the bridegroom are feasted. At the bride- 
groom's the bride and bridegroom worship the goddess Umia and play 
a game of chance and struggle for a rupee and a silver ring in a jar of 
water, to see wliicli is to rule in after-life. Marriage between relations 
whether on the father^s or the mother's side is forbidden. Widow 
marriage is allowed, the younger brother of the dead husband having the 
first claim. Divorce is granted on the ground of adultery or of disagree- 
ment. A divorced woman receives nothing from her husband, lives at 
her father's, and has no elaina over her children. During a woman's first 
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pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony is performed. The dead are buried. 
The dead body is carried to the burial-ground on a bamboo bier with 
a cocoannt hanging from each of the four ends. Before laying the 
body in the grave, the eyes mouth hands and feet are bathed in eoeoa- 
nut water. On the third day a pot filled with water, a sweet ball, 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near the burial-ground. 
Death ceremonies are performed for nine days, and unmarried children 
are feasted on rice. On the tenth day the male relations shave their 
moustaches. Tuns cultivate during the rains. In the fair season 
they wander playing the drum called tun, and singing tales half prose 
half verse to the accompaniment of a guitar mrawji. Owing to the 
competition of the Ravalias their income has of late years greatly 
fallen ; and they are now a poor class. Boys of seven or over, go 
about with their fathers. They have a headman who, with the 
majority of the men present in a caste meeting, settles all disputes 
and questions about lending and borrowing. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines which are spent in caste feasts. The yearly 
expense of a Turi and his wife and two children varies from Rs. 80 to 
Es. 60. Their earnings as players vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. The 
Garudas teach the boys to read and write. As a class they are badly 
off. 
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SECTIOM VIII.— PERSONAL SERVANTS. 

Of Personal Servants there are three classes^ Dhobhis or washermen^ 
Hajanis or barbers, and Khavas or personal attendants, with a strength 
of 212,176 or 2T4 per cent of the Hindu po|)ulationJ The details are : 
Jlmm Fbesonal Sjshvants, 1891. 


i Class. 

Ahmed- 

abad. 

Kaira. 

Pan eh 
Mahals. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Kative 

States. 

Barocla. 

Total. 

1 ‘ 

1 Dhobhis ... 
i Hajdms 
i Kh&vaa ... 

1231 
17, m 
753 

1137 
13,371 1 
71 

239 

8262 

721 

37,902 

1 

25 

5264 - 

, 4957 
65,400 
26,192 

2889 

31,557 

ISO 

11,199 

173,881 

27,006 

■| : ■ 

10,019 

14,529 

3501 

38,624 

62S9 

96,630 

34,575 ' 

212,170 


Among almost all classes of Hindus some members earn their living 
by household service. In a few rich households a cook and one or two 
other family servants are kept. Formerly in most households the 
women of the family washed the clothes, drew the wateiv swept the 
rooms, ground the corn, cooked^ scoured the cooking and drinking 
vessels, and did the whole house work. Of late years in cities the 
employment of house servants has come to be thought a necessity in 
families whose yearly income is over Pts. 2000. A Brahman cook 
besides his food is paid Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a month. A general house 
servant, in caste something above the impure, besides food is paid Rs. 2 
to Rs. 4 a month. As a rule Hindus do not employ any personal or 
body servant. In well-to-do families the elders disapprove the fashion 
of handing house work to servants. They say that the younger women 
suffer from forms of ill-health which v^ere unknown when the women 
of the family did the whole house work. 

Dhobhis or Washermen, from dko to wash, 11,199 strong, are 
found in every town and city. In villages, as almost every family 
washes its omi clothes, washermen have no employment. Except that 
they are darker they differ little in appearance from Kanbis, They 
live in snkll tiled houses with walls of mud or brick and mortar. 
Though in south Gujarat some eat fish and drink liquor, the Dliobliik 
ordinary food consists of millet bread rice pulse spices and sometimes 
vegetables. Both men and women are ahvay s clad in white. The men 
w^'ear a skullcap a w^aistcloth and a jacket or a cotton coat j the women 
wear a cotton jacket, and instead of a silk or cotton robe a waisteloth. 
Tlie waisteloth is worn like the ordinary robe, except that it is pulled 
back between the feet somewhat like the Maratha robe. Dhobhis 
generally wx^ar their employers^ clothes, as the proverb says Vhoikim 
pd 7 ic/i pamya The Dhobhi’s five are foreign.^ Cotton clothes alone 
are sent to the u^ash. Among Hindus cotton coats angarlohas, 
jackets hadans^ shirts peherajis^ shouldercloths piclwdisj coverlets 


^ Tbe census figures for a:b. 389X ate apparently incorrect. DliobMs in Surat were 
returnal at 148fi in a.b. wblle only 2fi were returned in 1891 j Hajdins in Broacli were 

nk 89ES in aud 17,902 in A.B* 1891* 
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cMdarSj pillow or cusliion covers galef%^ liandkcrehiefs rimdls, and 
Bometimes waistelotlis dhotiyds are sent to tlie washerman. MeiPs 
waistcloths and women^s every-day robes are washed at home by the 
women of the house or by servants. Besides cotton coats^ shirts^ 
jackets^ handkerchiefs^ coverlets^ and pillow or cushion coverings, Parsis 
and Musalmans give the washerman their skulleai)s and cotton trousers. 
A washerman has from five to twenty customers of all castes e:s:eept 
Dhed^s Bhangids and other depressed classes. Some Parsis and a few 
rieli Hindus change their clothes every third day, and others once a 
week ; but the bulk of the peoi^le including Vdni^s wear their clothes 
I for a fortnight; and the Ghanchis or oilsellers for at least a month. 

I The Avasherman is called in once a week or once a month. Before they 

[ arc given to the *was1ierman the clothes are carefully counted and 

; entered in a list. As the washerman has generally from five to twenty 

f customers wliose clothes are much alike, he sews a private mark on each 

“ piece. The Bhavayds or strolling players never make fun of a dhobhi 

respecting the skill with which they sort their clothes. 

Most Dhobhls own a bull or ijotki which has been presented to them 
}>y some high caste customer who scruples to castrate the sacred animal. 
A Dhobhi keeps the clothes of each of his customers in a separate bundle 
till lie has gathered from a hundred to three hundred pieces. ^ He piles 
the clothes in a large shallow earthen jar filled with water mixed with 
carbonate of soda in the proportion of five pounds of carbonate of soda 
to seven gallons of water. The jar is set over a fire in the back of the 
house and left for about three hours, when the clothes are taken out 
and heaped on the ground. Next day the clothes arc rolled in a great 
binidle and strapped on the back of the bull, the Dhobhi sitting behind 
the bundle and driving the bull to a freshwater stream or pond. There 
the clothes are w’-ashed and as many of them as have to be bleached are 
soaked in rice gruel or in water mixed with wheat flour. In the 
evening when the clothes are dry, the Dhobhi goes home with the 
bundle strapped on the back of the bull. On the third clay the clothes 
are sorted into heaps. Some of them are sprinkled with a little water 
and laid on a wooden anvil fixed to the ground and beaten with wooden 
hammers a process called huicli Other clothes^ arc ironed. The iron 
is a three-cornered smoothbottomed brass box with several holes in the 
sides and a brass lid with a handle. Live coals or a piece of red-hot 
iron is put in the box, the lid is closed, and the clothes previously 
starched arc ironed separately after a little water has been sprinkled 
over each. Most Pdrsis wear ironed clothes. Twenty years ago a 
Hindu who wore ironed clothes was considered a fop and a spendthrift, 
and the number of Hindus who use ironed clothes for every day wear 
is still small. As a rule the washerman is paid by the number of 
pieces washed ; for pressed clothes Re, | to Rs. 2 and tor ironed clothes 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 the hundred. Dhobhis are honest idle and careless, and 
in south Gujarat they are fond of drink. Though he performs no part 
in any ceremonies the site of a washerman ■with clean clothes is lucky. 
The women and grown-up children help the taen. By religion Dhobhis 
are Kabirpanthis, Eamilnujas, and VallabhSch^ris. Though they 
respect Hindu gods they have no house gods and do not go to temples* 
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They keep the ordinary Hindu feast days. They believe in sorcery 
witchcraft and omens and visit popular Plindn places of pilgrimage. 
In Kaira during their holy Paehusan days in July- August (Shrdvan) 
Shravaks pay Musalman Dhobhis fifty to a hundred rupees accord- 
ing as they abstain a week a fortnight or a month f rom work. Their 
sixth-day marriage pregnancy and death ceremonies are the same as those 
of Hajams. They allow divorce and widow marriage. Caste disputes 
are settled by a headman in consultation with the men of the caste 
assembled at a special meeting. They seldom send their boys to school 
and on the w^hole are fairly off. 

Haja'ms or Barbers/ 173,881 strong, are found in almost every 
town and village in Gnjarat. Besides a few Mardthas who are known 
as Dakhanis and Ghatis and a few Purbids from North India, the 
Hajdms of the province belong to five main divisions Babars or Mdrvadis, 
Bhatidsj Limbachids, Mains, and Masurids or Matakids. Of these 
divisions the Limbdehias rank highest. They allow Bhatia Hajdms 
to smoke out of their pipes. But they will not eat with any other 
division. None of the divisions intermarry nor do they eat together 
except that all will eat food cooked by a Limbachia. The Limbdehias 
claim descent from a band of Bajputs who after some 'defeat fled for 
protection to their goddess Limach in Pattan. The goddess saved their 
lives and in acknowdedgment they took her name. From Pattan they 
went to Champaner and from Chdmpdner they spread over Gujai’dt. 
Among the Limbachia surnames are Bhatti, Chandrasara, Cliavda, 
Chohdn, Ddbhi, Gohel, Parmar, Rathod, Solanki, Udia, and Vakdni. 
They arc still found in large numbers in Pattan, and the Limbaehids in 
other parts of the province occasionally visit their goddess Limach in 
Pattan and pay a yearly contribution of 4 to 8 annas to the temjple servant 
of Limach who moves about the province collecting their contributions. 
Though Limbachia Hajdms allow Bhatia Hajdnis to smoke out of their 
pipes high caste Hindus will not, at least in central Gujardt, drink water 
brought by a Bhatia Hajdm. In appearance speech and dress Plajams 
do not differ from Lubdrs or Sutiiars. One saying would rank the 
Hajam as the first of craftsmen, without whose skill the finest clothes 
and the costliest ornaments are useless. In towns they live in small 
one-storied liouses with brick %valls and tiled roofs, and in villages in 
houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. Except the Masurias of 
south Gujarat who eat goaPs flesh and drink liquor, Hajdms live on 
the ordinary food-grains. Some of them take opium and in north 
Gujarat opium-w’-ater or kasumha. As a class barbers are fond of 
pleasure and dissipation. They are also proverbially talkative, boastful, 
, and pretentious. With all their self-importance and in spite of the 


^ The barber is known by several names : Sajdm fromtlie AmlAc haja^m to cnpj 
Vdland from liis cutting tbo liair or ml ; GMijo from bis iiealiiig wounds or gha ; and 
Maflco from an eartben pot on .wliicb barber boys are taugbt to sbare. Of tbo 

origin of anotber name Pdvdi-chasM or well-movers, tbc story is that a corapaiiy of 
barbers held a picnic outside of tbeir town. They st03>ped near a well or vdvdi and after 
tbc picnic tbey found that tbe water made such excellent hhang or hemp-liquor that they 
determined to carry off tbe, well* and binding one of tbeir turbans round tbe parapet 
pulled at It iail' tbe, f ^ Bquof passed away. 
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saying quoted above ])eople have a poor opinion o£ their skill ; a fool or 
an unlettered man is commonly called Hajam^ and a clumsy barber is 
known as a b/ies micdo or buffalo-shaver or a Kumbhdr, 

Though the Hajam is also the village torch-bearer, shaving and nail- 
paring are a barber^s chief employment. In most large Kdthiavada 
towns nearly every caste has its own barber ; even in Zanzibar and 
Arabia the Kdthiavada merchants are careful to provide themselves 
with barbers from their native country. In other parts of the province 
the barber has generally fixed customers of different castes. Except in 
Cambay where they are called or shopmen few barbers have 

regular shops though some shave in their houses or in some public place 
in the village. The barber generally attends his better class customers 
at their houses and if Brahmans and Vanias go to the barber’s house 
they take water with them so that the barber’s water may not toncli 
their skin. When a barber comes tea house he shaves his cuvstomer, 
l)oth of them vsitti ng on a mat spread on the floor. 

The barber^s apphancGs are a leather-bag a brass or copper cup 

v&(lH^ a heavy looking-glass ani^ three or four country razors astai'ds^ 
a pair of scissors M(e)\ an iron pincer olhipio, an iron nail-parer nareni, 
apiece of Kapadvaiij soap sdbn, a leatlier strap taptapi, a comb 
a piece of cloth about a yard square lungi-rumdl, and a whet-stone 
pahavL In villages the barber^s tools are of the roughest, but in 
large towns and ciiiies some have begun to use European brushes razors 
soaps and looking-glasses, A village barber^s tools are worth about 
Ils. 2 and a town ba^be^^s about Rs. 5. The barber begins by opening 
tlie leather bag, placing the brass or copper cup near his right foot, 
spreading his cloth on the ground, and sharpening his razor. The 
person to l)e shaved sits opposite lioldlng the looking-glass, and when 
he is seated the cloth is spread over his lap. His face is first shaved 
and then his head and arm-pits, and his hair and moustache are 
trimmed. The rich sometimes have the head rubbed with scented oil- 
and lemon juice and get the, barber to shampoo the body. 

Among high castes who do not allow widow marriage all elderly 
widows have tlieir heads sliaved either immediately after the dead 
body of the husband is taken to the burning ground or on the tenth 
day after his death. The widow is led by another widow into a closed 
room, and the barl^er is brought, and, in the presence of the other 
widow, breaks the woman^s ivory bracelets or glass bangles, shears off 
lier hair with the scissors, and shaves her head. The broken bracelets 
or bangles and the hair are taken by the women of the family and 
thrown into a river. After being once shaven some castes allow the 
widow to let her haij* grow ; but most widows have their head shaved 
tliree or four times a month. Between beixig shaved and bathing higli 
caste Hindus consider themselves impure. They touch no person and 
no article in the house, and if possible are bathed by servants or 
: members of the family so that they may not touch the bathing vessels, 
r The hour for shaving is generally between six: and eleven in the 
J morning though vsome get shaved in the afternoon. In large towns the 

I barber^s busiest day is Sunday when most Government servants are 
shaved. , Men who have no male children spet shaved at» 
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but men wliobave sons avoid that day. Tuesday is also iinliieky as 
it is sacred to the Mothers or Mdtm. Debtors get shaved on Wednes- 
day as they believe this helps to free them from debt. Wednesday is 
on this account called JBandhivdn no dahddo or Bondsman'’s Day. It 
is unlucky to be shaved on Saturday^ on the no-mooh or fullmoon of 
every Hindu month, on the yearly or monthly death-day of a member 
of the family, and, among some Brahmans, during July- August 
or S hr (Ivan. In a house where a child is ill of small-pox the nearest 
relations do not get themselves shaved until after the goddess of 
small-pox is worshipped, nor do the nearest relations of a manor 
woman get shaved till ten days after a death. Well-to-do townsmen 
get themselves shaved twice or thrice a week and the middle classes 
once a week. Villagers are shaved twice or thrice a month. The 
ordinary fee of a town barber is i anna a visit in the case of a boy or 
widow and anna in the case of a man. Sometimes the barber is paid 
'weekly sometimes ^marly. In villages the barber is paid in grain. 
When a man is on his death-bed, as a preliminary to making death- I 
gifts, his head except the topknot chin and upper lip are shaved. | 
When a man becomes an ascetic his whole head and his face except the I 
eyebrows are shaved. On the tenth day after a death the men and | 
the widows of the deeeased^s family stock are shaved. The widows { 
shave the head, the men older than the deceased the head except the y 
topknot and the face except the eyebrows and the chin, and the younger i 
men the head except the topknot and the face except the eyebrows = 
the chin and the upper lip. Among high caste Hindus men who have ; 
broken caste rules by eating wbat is forbidden, or eating -with forbidden 
castes, or by doing forbidden acts, are re-admitted into caste after they 
have paid the necessary fine and after they have shaved the head, except 
the topknot the chin and the upper lip. Shaving the hair is the, 
highest penalty the caste can inflict, and the castepeople are stricter 
in enforcing this punishment than they are in enforcing the fine. 
Oases occur in which men become outcastes rather than submit to the 
disgrace of being sbaved and some commute this part of the pimish- 
meat by paying an additional fine. On two occasions, when a child^s 
hair is first cut and before a boy is girt with the Brahnianic thread, 
the barber receives presents in clothes and food and from Es. 2 to Es. 5 
in cash. At marriages it is the barber^s duty to rub the bride and 
bridegroom with turmeric and for this he receives presents of clothes 
and cash. In marriage processions the barber holds a large red 
umbrella or a flyflapper ehcmri over the heads of the bride and tin 
bridegroom- Among Kajputs and Kanbis he is the go-between h 
marriage arrangements, and among most Hindus be carries to th 
father the news of the birth of a male child. Among central Gujard 
Pdtiddrs the burden of the arrangements both at weddings and a 
funerals falls on the Hajdm. Among Musalmans of the Bohor 
community he invites the guests to public feasts. He is also a torcl 
bearer, and, in well-to do families, often serves as a house servaii 
sw^eeping the house, preparing the beds, cleaning and lighting lamp 
escorting the men and women of the family, and shampiooing b 
master. Some are also emjployed as johards or lamplighters in tl 
- of justice. The DhoHs 
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drum-beaters who at marriages beat drums from three to eight clays 
at the houses of the bride and bridegroom, who walk before the 
bridegroom in the marriage procession, and who by the sound of their 
drums proclaim the joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
are barbers of the Mataka class. In Kaira the Dliolis are EdvabAs by 
caste and in the Eewa K^iitha Dhdnkas or Bhils. 

In towns and in some \dllages the barber is able to bleed, and in a 
few eases knows how to set bones. Formerly barbers held rent-free 
lands as village servants a privilege which has been continued to them 
f on paying one-fourth part of the ordinary rental. Except some women 

of the Masuria Hajams in Surat and the Panch Mahdls who shave 
widows and young boys, Hajam women do not help their husbands in 
shaving. Some work as female servants in Kanbi and Eajput families 
where they act as go-betweens in love intrigues, and some grind or 
winnow corn. Most of them are midwives. The yearly income from 
j all sources ranges between Es, 30 and Rs. 150, 

I Soeiaiiy Hajams liold a low position, though they do not shave 

I people of the unclean classes. The same degree of impurity which 

I attaches to a person after being shaved does not attach to the barber 

I himself. Though among liigh caste Hindus the barber is allowed to 

move about in riie house, prepare beds, and shampoo the body, he is 
generally not allowed to touch drinking pots and as far as possible his 
touch is avoided. Among Kanbis and low caste . Hindus the barber 
touches the drinking pots and cleans the cooking pots and vessels. 
To see a barber in the act of shaving is unlucky before leaving the 
house on any important business. Hajdms eat food cooked by high 
caste Hindus and by Kanbis j but except the Matakis they do not eat 
food cooked by Kolis or others below them in rank. Neither 
Limbachia nor Bh^tia Ha jams eat food cooked by Kaehh Bhatias because 
Bhati^s formerly ate fish. On the other hand some of the unclean, 
classes do not eat food cooked even by Limbaehi^s. The Hajam^s 
priests belong to many divisions of Brfflimans, Audieh Borsadia Modh 
Rajakvdl and Shrigaiid, who though they officiate at their ceremonies 
think it somewhat disgraceful to be called barberis priests or Hajd^mgors. 
By religion Hajams are Bijpanthis, Kabirpanthis, Edmanandis, 
Shaivs, Vallabhacharis, and in the Panch Mahdis some are followers 
of Kuberdas. Some of them worship in their houses the images of 
Ganpati, Hanuman, Krishna, Mahadev, and R^m, and visit the Hindu 
temples in the town or village where they live. They believe in 
witchcraft sorcery the evil eye and ordinary omens. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. In the Panch Mahdls besides observing 
the regular Hindu holidays they fast on the second of every Hindu 
month and do not eat till they have worshipped the new-moon. They 
go to the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Limbachias are 
careful to visit the shrine of their goddess Limaeh in Patan. Three 
barber saints have risen to fame, Achaldas and Kevald^s of Palanpur 
and Sain of Mdrwar. 

^ Barbers perform no ceremonies on the clay of a birth On the 
sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, and among the Surat 
Masurids along with rice and redpowder a razor is laid before the 
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goddess. After ehildbirtli the mother is impure from fifteen to forty- 
days. On the twelfth day after birth the child is named by the 
father^s sister. When the child is from five to seven months old the 
first giving of cooked food ' takes place. In the family of a Palanpnr 
Limbachia when four or five girls are to be married^ the marriage day 
is fixed after consulting the horoscope of the oldest girl^ and the other 
girls are married on the day found lucky in her case. With this 
exception the marriage customs of Hajams do not differ from those of 
Kanbis. Marriages are not allowed among members of the same family 
stock, and, on the mother’s side^ marriages are not allowed among the 
nearest relations, though sometimes a boy marries the daughter of his 
mother’s brother. Among Hajams divorce and widow marriage are 
allowed. The widow of a man sometimes marries his younger brother. 
During the seventh month of a wcmau^s first pregnancy the lap-filling 
ceremony is performed. Hajams burn their dead. In some parts 
of Kathiavad while taking the dead body to the burning ground 
five, men bathe and put on the Brahmanie thread. Of the five four 
carry the dead body and the fifth the earthen vessel with live coal. 
In other parts of the province the mode of carrying the dead body 
is the same as among Kanbis, Some Hajams, on the twelfth day 
after a death, near the house of the deceased raise a pile of six or 
twelve earthen jars and wrap a cotton thi'cad round them. The 
X^otter is called and unrolls the threacL cuts it in pieces, and takes 
away the jars. Among other Hajams on the night of the twelfth day 
the chief mourner worships the stars by throwing into the sky flowers 
dipped in sandal dust. With tins difference the death ceremonies 
arc the same as those of Kanbis. Caste disputes are settled sometimes 
by a headman in consultation with the castepeople and sometimes by 
a few respectable men of the ea=te. They seldom send their boys to 
school, and as a class are in middling circumstances. 

Khava's or personal attendants, called Hajuris or of The Presence 
in Eewa K^ntlia, Vajirs or ministers in Palanpur, and elsewhere Golas 
or Lundas that is household slaves, have a strength of 27,096. They 
are found in most parts of the province in the houses of Eajput chiefs 
and Rajput landholders or Garasids. All who are the personal servants 
of a Eajput chief or of a Gardsia are called Khavas whether they are 
Rajputs Kolis Miisalm^ns or Dhdnkds. These Khavas do not dine 
together or internrarry, but eat and marry with their castepeople. 
In Kaehh and Kdthi^w<.d the Khavas form a distinct community 
recruited from people of all castes. Both Khavas and Golds are so far 
bondsmen that it is customary to soli or pass them from house to house. 
Formerly no Gardsia of any x^osition was without at least a few Khavds 
as they could be bought for a few mans of grain. The Khavas and 
Golds are said to have originally been on the same footing, but the 
necessity of men of position having around tliem a t.rasty set of 
servants led to the gradual elevation of the Khavas over the Golds, 
a superiority which their descendants retain. A Gola may rise to the 
rank of a Khavds while a Kavds may sink to the condition of a Gola. 
A Khavds who when hopelessly indebted binds himself to seiwe a 
chief as his servant become^ a Gola, By their intelligence and bold- 
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ness tlie Kliavas have so far improved their condition that in rare eases 
e\xni a Garasia is willing to take one of theix* daughters in marriage 
if she is well dowered. In Kachh some of the Khayas are the 
descendants of Rajputs who have lost their lands. But as their wives 
have to appear in public and work in the fields^ the better class of 
Rajputs will not give them their (laughters in marriage. 

Corresponding to the male servants are female Khavdsans and Golis. 
The domestic position and w^ork of these two classes is the 'sanie^ but 
the Khavasan is the more respectable as she does no xvork except 
w^aating on her mistress. The Khavasans, wdio are kjnownx among the 
higher Rajpixt families as Vadh^rans or Chokiis, that is maidservants 
or female attendants, are the daughters of Khavas. They have an 
independence wdiich is denied to the Golis. They or their parents have 
the right to decide where they will take service and whether or not 
they w^ill accompany their yoimg mistresses, into other families. The 
(Jobs are girls either of the province or of outside districts. Those of 
the province ai’c the daughters of destitute ’ parents who have l^een 
thrown for mainteiumco on the charity of the Garasias and perform 
ser\’'ice in return for their food and clothes. In the Rajputana famine 
of A.D. 1869 many girls xvere received into the houses of Kathiavad 
Garasias. Till Am.'lS7S Bbats and Chai'ans made a regular trade of 
l)ringing girls from Mdrwar into Kachh. The girls were either 
kidnapped or lured from their homes by promises. Sometimes they 
w^ere sold in payment of debts ]>y their parents and guardians direct 
to the Bhats and Chdraus who brought them to Kachh for sale^ aixd 
sometimes their parents and guardians sold them, to their creditors who 
re-sold them to Bhdts and Chdrans. Afcer they were brought to 
Kachh the Bluits and Charans used to take the girls from village to 
village and sell them to some landholder. The price was mukially 
settled and a deed of sale w-as draxvn out. These girls w^ere in mucli 
demand among all classes of Rajputs, especially among Jadejas^ as 
their custom is to give one or more male and female servants as part 
of the dowry of a daughter. In a.d. 1865 by Notification the peo^^le 
of Kathiavad were warned against importing African slaves, and iix 
A.n. 1869 against kidnapping and selling girls. Though in Rajput 
houseliolds the Golis like the Khavasans ai’e fed clothed and well 
treated, unlike Khavasans their wishes are seldom consulted when sent 
with their young mistress as a portion of the dowry. An implied pro- 
prietary right still exists over them and in former times claims for 
their restitution used occasionally to be made to political ofiieers.-^ The 
Golis ax*e of ea.sy virtue and are seldom married* If they are manded 
it is with a member of their own caste and the marriage tie is by no 
means strong. Should the chief dismiss a Gola he is not allowed to 
take his wofe wdtli him. She and her family . remain at the chiefs 
and are lianded over to another Gola. The practice may be said to be 


* In A.B. 1869 a slave vessel or dlimo was captured by a Britisli war-ship and the 
negro slaves were distributed among respectable people willing to receive them 
as domestic servants. The chiel of Gondal took two of the negresses and brought 
them to Gondal. One of them died, the other is still (a,i>* 1897) alive and is married 
in Gondal, 
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almost promiscuous cohabitation controlled either by the^ authority of 
the chief or by a sense of propriety. An intrigue with a Goli is 
considered disgraceful to a member of another class. When a Goli 
is found with child by a man of another class^ her mistress forces 
her to declare the name of the father, who, if a wealthy person^ is 
compelled to pay a fine. No fault is imputed to the woman. Idre 
children sAvell the ranks of GoUs ai)d Golis, who in process of time rise 
to the position of Khavas and Ehav^sans. 

In appearance the Khavas are like -well-to-do Eajputs and Garasids 
and in some cases they are remarkably handsome. Their w^omen are 
like Eajput women and are sometimes as beautiful as the wives of- a 
Rajput chief. They speak Gujari^ti and in Kachh Kachhi. They live 
in brick houses of one or two stories and with tiled roofs. Except in 
Ahmeddbdd, besides ordinary grains they eat flesh and fish. They eat 
the goat, sheep^boar, antelope, spotted deer, and hare, and among birds 
fowls partridges and quails. Elesh and fish are eaten by the w^ell-to-clo 
for their every-day food and by the poor on holidays. In Kathiavad 
fish is not eaten in the evening. They drink liquor and take opium. 
Both men and women dress like Eajputs. The men wear the beard and 
moustache and some axit the hair of their temples. They are personal 
attendants on Eajput chiefs and Gar^sias, cultivators, and day-labourers. 
As personal servants they are employed in indoor service in taking care 
of the ehief^s and his relatives clothes, filling their pipe, making* their 
beds, arranging the furniture, and helping them to Imthe and dress. 
In former times the inferior servants or Golas used sometimes to 
accompany the corpse of their chief to the funeral pile and burn 
themselves with it. When their widow^ed mistress bi’cabs her bracelets 
the maids break theirs but afterwards get fresh ones. They receive 
food lodging and clothes, and, if their position in the family entitles 
them to it, ornaments also but no money. As their duties are light 
aiid as all their wants are supplied by tlieir masters, wdio defray the 
expenses connected with their births marriages and deaths, they are well 
off. Some of them become personal fa^'ourites and with a w’-eak chief 
acquire considerable pov/er, amassing wealth, building fine houses, and 
wearing rich clothes. Mem Mavji and E%hav in Nav^nagar, Laddho 
Kachro and Gujjix in Gondal, and Madhu in Bhavnagar arc men of 
this class who rose to mixcli power* 
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Kolis have a total strength of 2 ^ 276,638 or 23 J }2 per cent of the 
Hindu population of Gujarat and K^thidvad^ They are most 
numerous in the north and in Kathiavad and become gradually fewer 
towards the south of the province. The details are : 

'RmBu Kolis i ISOl. 


Class. 

Ahmed- 

ab:uL 

Kaira, 

Paucli- 

Miiliais. 

Ilroach. 

Cimuvdliyds ... 

' 244S 

19 


9 

Khants 

809 

5317 

221 

13 

Pdtanvadiyds 

1 557 

19,958 

: 265 

158 

Tdlabdds 

' 108,892 

260,137 

58,231 

1381 

Unspecified ... 

127,493 

34,378 

28,921 

23,439 

Total ... 

2 to, 199 : 

319,804 

87,638 : 

25,049 


Surat. 


10 

2 

179 

67,173 

35,060 

102,439 


Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total* 

2.5,323 

.6857 j 

33,675 

15,922 


23,383 

3301 


45,166 

83,670 

14G,2S6 ! 7:’0,(>7U' 

878,354 

317,137 

!i, 444,83^ 

1,011,370 

490,128 

j2, 270, 033 


W.B,— The census details are incnmjdote. The head ‘ Unspucitied ' seems to include 
most of tlie Chimvdliyus and Patanvadiyus whose niimhcr is very large in central 
Oujardt. 

The name Koli^ meaning clansman^ clubman, or boatman which’ is 
applied to the middle classes of the military or predatory Hindus of 
Gujardt, inolueles tribes that differ widely from each other. Some 
writers speak of them as aboriginals of the plain or civilised Bliils, 
others find them so little unlike Rajputs as to lead to the conclusion 
that Kolis and Rajputs are in the main of the same stock. This 
difference in the character and condition of the Kolis would seem to 
be chiefly a difference of Locality, the Bhilsand Kolis of eastern Gujarat 
being almost as hard to distinguish as are the Kolis and Rajputs of 
western Gujarat and Kathiavad.^ The explanation of this diiSerence 
seems to be that the Mihiras or Giijars, coming into Gujarat from the 
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^ Dr. J. Wilson ( Aboriginal Tribes) tv&nslated Koli clansman. Mr. Taylor prefers 
clubman quoting in support of tbis view that other of tlie military classes are called 
Bhai^ila or swordsmon, from dhira or sword and that thc^Ivolis, when on watch, wear & 
heavy babulwood club about foixr foot long called dcing. Of the many meauiiigs of Koli 
the one that best suits the hulk of the Kolis of Gujarrfb is Kola with the souse of bastard 
or half-caste. Kola is used as half caste in Elliotts History, 11. 200, 'Ibis agrees 
with the sense of .degradation which according to Tod attaches to Koli in Ilajputana. 
Annals, II, 318. Koli is applied in a similar sense to the Kancts of tbo Himalayas 
(Kangra Gax. II. 34-, 85) whore also Koli is used with Bdgi and Chaiiitl to di-scribe the 
lower class menials of the highest hills, Idiis sense of half cast© seems to bo the only 
^sensible explanation of the application of the word Koli to classes who arc kno%vn to he 
of Mhed or Mihira and of Rajput or of Gujar descent. 

- Of th# eastern KoUs, Bishop Heher (a,d, 1826) wrote : They are only chdlised Bhils 
(Narrative, II. 142) ; Mr. Willoughby (A.b, 1826) talks of the original dynasty at B^ria 
being Bliil, or what ruight he considorod the same thing Koli (Gov. Sel. KXIII, 150) ; 
and Mr, Melvill (a.I). 1827) speaks of the wilder population of eastern Ahmeddbad 
equally under the name of Blnl and Koli (Bom. Oov, M. X. 10), On the other hand, 
in western Kaira, the Rev, Mr, Taylor, and in Kdthiivad Major JT. W. Watson find it 
very difixcult to draw any line between the Koli and the Rajput, The story with which 
the Fardntij Kolis account for their own origin is general in eastern Gujarat, namely 
that their progenitor was a Rajput who lost caste by taking water from tho hand of a 
•BMl woman* Mr* F* 8, F. Lely, I.CtS, 
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west nortli-west and north-east found the plain country held by Bbils. 
In central parts the newcomers so dominated the earlier race that the 
result is a Koli hardly to be known from a Rajput. In the ea,stern 
parts^ on the other hand, the new-come element was small and the inter- 
mixture produced a Koli or half blood who can hardly be known from a 
Bhil. Similarly the Kolis inthe south have a later element so weak as 
to have but little affected the Dubla, Dhunclia, and other stock with 
whom it mixecl. j Again in the north and west when the struggles with 
the Musalmahs set in newcomers, classed under the general head of 
Eajputs, joining with the earlier settlements of Kolis, were in some cases 
absorbed by them, and in others succeeded in raising the Kolis to their 
own level. Traces of a later connection with some one of the Rajput 
tribes are found among the Kolis of almost every part of the province. 
Among the northern and western Kolis the connection with the 
Mihiras or Mairs is more clearly established than in the east and south. 
According to their own legends, the Kolis and Mairs were originally 
one and "came into Gujarat from Sindh. Their leader Sonang Mair 
had twelve sons, each of whom became the head of a clan. These 
Mairs are almost certainly the same as the Mey ds or Mihiras who 
entered India in the fifth century after Christ as one of the leading 
branches of the great White Hmia horde. Daring the sixth ceiitnry 
the Mers seem to have driven out the Jats and in the eighth century 
they were a serious obstacle to the Arab invaders of Western India, 
in the Panj^b, in Sindh, and in Kathiavad. The connection between 
the Mairs and the Meyds and the Kathiavad Koli belief that they 
entered Gujarat from Sindh are supported by the fact that the Mers 
brought with them from beyond the Indus the worship of Hinglaj 
Devi, and that in her honour they set up a temple in the Nal between 
Kathiavad and the mainland.^ 

Again, since the settlement of the Mairs in Gujarat, reverses of 
fortune, especially the depression of the Rajputs under the yoke of 
the iNlusalmans in the fourteenth ee ntury, did much to draw closer the 
bond between the middle and higher grades of the warrior class. Then 
many Rajputs sought shelter among the Kolis and married with them, 
leaving descendants who still claim a Rajput origin and bear the 
names of Rajput families.^ Apart from this, and probably the result of 


^ Eds MiUa, I, 103; Elliot’s History, I, o21 ; Ctinningliam, T, 290. That tlie 
Mairs represent tlio Meyds, and are comj)aratively late, settlers in Gnjanit is doubtful. 
Colonel Tod (Western India, 584, 587) wrote in A.n. 1822 that the Hajpiitana Mairs as a 
branch of the Obeetas, a division of the Mina or Maina, arc aboriginal tribes. In liajputana 
they have many ceremonies according to the Hindu ritual and use Brahman priests. 
The Kdthidvdd Mairs found in Porhandar on the south coast are scarcely considered 
within the imlo of the Brdliinanical religion, hut pretend to be Hindus. Hamilton’s 
Descrix^tion of Hindustan, I. 666. 

” Gov. Sel. XII. 17. The following is a list of the Bajput-Koli Thdkordds or lordlings 
of northern Gujarit : The Solankis of Bhankoda, Chanidr, Dekavada, 'and Kukvdv in 
the Chunvdl ; the Makydnds of Katosan, Janjiivdra, and Punar ; the Bdthods of 
Ohdnti and Vighpur on the hanks of the Sdharmati ; the Ddbhis of Ghoddsar in the 
Chatotar; the Chohins of Andiira in the Main Kdntha ; and the YdgheUs of Kdnkrej, 
Of late years, hy carefn% wrying only among Bajputs, some families of half 'HoE 
descentj anch as the TMtes of Thara*Jonpur in the Kankrej have been received 
- • - --v ■ . - . - - 
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an original sameness of raec^ in some parts of G-uJar^t and KathiavM Section IX* 

intermarriage goes on between the daughters of Talabda Kolis and the 

sons of Eajputs.^ In this respect the relations between Kolis and 

Rajputs are closer than those between Kolis and Kanbis or between 

Rajputs and Kanbis. And it would appear that at least in a 

considerable section of the class the distinction between Rajput and 

Koli is one rather of order and rank than of race or tribe. 

The name Koli includes four main divisions, the Ohunv^liyas found Divisions, 
mostly in the Ahmeddbad district and in K^thiavdd; the Khants 
found mostly in north-eastern Gujarat and KathiavM ; the Pdtan- 
vadiyds or Anliilpur Kolis found mostly in central Gujarat ; and the 
Talalxlds or locals also called Dharalas or Sword-Kolis distributed all 
over Gujarat but found in greatest strength in Ahmedab^d Kaira 
and Kathidvad, Eifcept in the Ranch Mahals where the Patanvh- 
diyds and Talabdds eaL together and intermarry, these classes are 
distinct and do not as a rule intermarry. Each class is again par- 
{’clled into a number of subdivisions or families.” The gradations and 
differences between tbe Kdihiavad Kolis and the Kdthiavad Mayds, 

Mers, and Ravaliyas are almost iiiiinitesimal, 

ChUllvaliya's, also called Jalia'ngria's, take their name from Chunva'liya's.. 
Chnnval^ a tract of country in the north-east of the Viramgam 
sulMlivision of the Ahmedabud district, so called from its originally 
containing forty-four ox chnmdlis villages. Ghunvdliyds are mostly 
found in Ahmediibad and Kiitbiavad. They are a wild untraotable 
race who at one time were the terror of north Gujardt. The Chunvdiiya 
Thidkordfis or Itindliolders, wlio belong to the Mdkvana tribe of Kolis 
and claim to be Jhdla Rajputs having married into good families are good- 
looking and fair like the Talabdas. But the bulk of the Chunvaliyas 
have more of the features and characteristics of the Bhil, than whom 
they are only a little higher in position and intelligence. They have 
twenty-one principal subdivisions/*^ and intermarry among their own 
class alone, but not among members of the same subdivision. 

Under the Marathas the Ohunvdjiyas of Ahmodabad, except in the 
centre of the district wlicre they w'oulcl seem to have been orderly 
cultivators, were in a chronic state of revolt. Treated as outeastes, 
and known by the reproachful name of Melims or Faithless, they lived 
ill separate bands or settlements with the manners and habits of a 
distinct people.*^ The Chunvaliya Kolis were a body of organised 
])luaderers. Ijcd by chiefs’' or Ihdkofdds of part Rajput descent, they 


^ A Kuli gh‘1 5nam<xl julo a Ilajpui family is 0X1)601^11 to take bei* meals apart from 
her Koli rolatioiH \vlu*n Hh(‘ hapiKUs to visit them. 

- lu the Itewa Kiuitlia thciv^ are twenty-one subtli visions, namely 33?i,inaiiiya, Ihlriya, 
llbetamj Oliohiln, DalTfil, Ba'kaua, Daman, Damor, Ddyara, Gaddi, Gamor', 

Katdriya, Kiva, Kiitar, Ikxtel, Itaja, Kdthva, £:?envai, fc'olanki, and Tdmis. 

3 The twei)ty-oiic subdivisions are : Absania, Adhgdma, Baroga, Basnkia, Bablii, 
Dhdniedia, Dhandluikla, Gohel, Jandaria, Jhiii^uvafdia, Ivanaja, Lilapura, Makvina, 
Palegia, Panaar, Piplia, Bahria, Sddria, Solauki, yadblakliia, and Vaghelu. 

■ ^ Bom. Gov, Sel. XXXI X. 29. 

® The ChunYJtliya chiofs rode and the Kolis went on foot. To avoid the risk of their 
steeds neighing the chiefs always rode mares, sometimes worth Bs. 2000 to B-s. BOOO.. In 
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lived in villages protected by almost impassable tliorn fences and levied 
contributions from the districts round, planning, if refosed, regular 
nio-ht attacks and dividing the booty according to recognized rulesd As 
they had been almost entirely uncontrolled by the Marathas, at the 
beginning of British rule the Chunvaliya Kolis more than once, in 
A.n. 1819 and 1825, rose in revolt. On their second rising their hedges 
and other fortifications were removed and their power as an organised 
body of plunderers was crushed. Among them are still (a. n. Ib97) 
men of unruly and criminal habit^^but as a class they have for years 
settled as cultivators and labourers. 1 

Xlia'nts" or Borderers are found mostly in Kfithiavad and Rewa 
Kantha. As their name implies, they are a wild tribe, in appearance 
and condition little, if at all, different from Ehils. Their chiefs who 
are known by the title of Mer claim to be descended from a Bhati 
Rajput.'*^ One of their early leaders Dhandh Khant was the son of 
Sonang Mer and is said to have concjiiered Dhandhuka, and to have 
founded Dhandhalpur in the Panchdl in Kfithidvad, Another leader 
Ratal Khant is said to have conquered Iktlad. Their most famous 
leader was Jesa or Jesing, by whoso help the emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak (a.u. 1330) took Junagadh, from Rakhengar.'^' In return for 
their help the emperor is said to have bestowed on the Khants the hill 
of Girndr and the twenty-four villages of Bilkha Chovisi. A hundred 


attacking a village the chief leader guarded the imsses and his lieutenant led the men 
against the town. Their attacks were always at night and by surprise. The Kolis’ arms 
were the matchlock sword and spear. They did not practise with the bow and arrow and 
were less skilled in throwing the curved stick or hatdr than the Bhils of Bdjpipla. The 
hatdr was in shape like a very crooked handless sabre. It was made of the hardest and 
heaviest wood. Though not skilful as the lldunpla Bhils, whose children could knock 
over hares and birds, the Chimvdl Kolis could stop and lame a man from thirty to forty 
yards off. Before great hghts some of the be.st warriors were chosen and dressed hi a 
full suit of chain armour. Those thus chosen never turned their back on the enemy or 
if they did were for ever disgraced. The armour was made of small rings linked 
together with scales of iron or brass for the back breast and sides. It was in three pieces, 
the first for the legs fastened to the waist, the second sheltering the body, the third the 
head and face, leaving a small vent for the mouth and eyes. Under the armour was a 
very thick quilted cotton tunic. The horse was alw^^ays covered with a defence of hide 
or bamboo that covered every part of the animal hanging down like the flaps of a table 
cover nearly to the ground, so that the rider could not toueli the hor.se’s sides and managed 
him cnly by the bit. The armour was a sure defence against spear sword or arrow, but 
was useless against shot. It was tofy heavy to be worn except at the time of lighting. At 
other times it was generally carried on camehback. Bom. Gov. Bel. X. 7S. 

^ The live-stock taken belonged to the chief ; coin all but a little belonged to the 
chief, and other articles as cloth and grain belonged to the captors. 

" The Khsint Kolis of Giruur, who are of part Sindhi extraction, may have taken their 
name from Kant the old name, as in Ptolemy’s (a.u. 160) Kaiithi, for the shore of Kachh, 
Compare Eds Mdla, IT, 2Gij. 

^ Pitoji Bhdti has the following verse on the marriage of a Khdnt maiden with a Khatri ; 
Jag Tcalie Jesalmer, atalihal nidt farno iJhil Pmlamani ^ Khatri JPdtal^ Khcint The 
world-famous Jesalmer, of exceeding great strength, married the Bhil Padmani j Khatri 
Patal (married) the Khdnt. Colonel J, W. Wat.son. 

^ The following verso commemomtos tliesc achievements; Dhande Dhandhuho Ugot 
Pdfale lidho Pelad ; 0'adh Juno JggOf Maheri M^har Pan ; Bh^^ndh took 

BhandhiAa ; Pdtal took PeUd j Jasiye took the ancient fortress j Mer Edna took Maheri. 
Pelad is Pctldd j Kathis Mers and others almost always omit the if j Juiidgadh is also 
called in poetry the ancient forfes Gadh Juno instead of Juni^gadh. Mg^heri is MahUri, 
^ p villif e tmder K : Wt Watson, 
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and fifty years later when Mahmud Begada conquered Jundgadh (A.n. 
] 172), he found the Khants dwelling in Girnard The K bants are 
numerous in Sorath, but are also found in all parts of Kathiayad. 
Their Mers or leaders are goodlooking men^ and so are the mixed 
races of Gohei, Jhdla, Khasiya, Sarvaya, and Vdla Khants^ sprung 
from the union of Khants %vitli those tribes. The lower orders are 
worse-looking than the generality of tire Talabdas and are much given 
to thieving. Except the cow they eat all animals including the pig. 
They marry in the tribe^ a widow marrying her Iriisband^s younger 
brotlier. 

Pa'^tanira'diya's or people from Patan, called Kohodas^ or Axes^ 
are found chiefly in central Gujarat. They are Irigli-spirited and daring, 
Patanvadiyas partake freely of animal food, and are said to be the 
only branch of Gujarat Kolls that do not scruple to eat the flesh of 
the buffalo. They are lower in the social scale and moi'e resemble the 
Yagliris and Bhils than the Talabdas. Most of them have Kajput 
surnames such as Cbdvda, Uablii, Makvana, andA^aghela. No Talabda 
or other Koli would iirfcnule on a Pdtanvadiya^s larrd or beat. But 
a Patanvadiya would not hesitate to commit depredations oir the 
property of other Kolis. They are strong active and hardy ; their 
houses are generally small single-roomed huts with sides of wattle 
and daub and iLgh-peaked roofs of thatch; their farm stock some- 
times ineludes a cow or a pair of bullocks, but almost never either goats 
sheep or liens ; their tools are a hoe and a plough and sometimes a cart ; 
their furniture includes a liedstead a grindstone and a set of pots 
chiefly of earth ; and their clothes are for men two rough cloths, 
and for women a coarse shoulder-robe a bodice and a petticoat, 
including at all times‘d daring and successful soldiers and robbers by 
land and sea, they, during the disorders of the eighteenth century, 


^ The author of the Mirat-i'Sikan<lari thus describes this meident : Its valley is twelve 
kos (twenty' four miles) in extent, and this valley is a dense forest of interlaced trees, so 
that a horse cannot pass throup;'h it, and there are no men there nor aught save wild 
animals and birds except a tribe of Kaffirs whom they call KliAnts, whose customs 
resemble those of wild beasts, and they dwell on the . slopes of that mouutaiu, and if any 
army marches against them they fiee and hide in the caves and in the foi'ests. Colonel 
J. Watson. 

- Patauvttdiyis are compared with an axe probably in the sense of rudenosj ^nd rough- 
ness. They arc said to be the descendants of a Solanki Bajput chief who .named the 
daughter of a Bhil chief at Patau. 

^ Of Koli successes by land there are the pillage near Cambay of the emperor 
Humayiiu’s (a.u. 1535) baggage and books (Elphinstotie’s History, 443), And the eajitnre 
and ])liuider of Baroda (A.u. li 705). Watson, 88. By sea the Kolis may , perhaps, trace their 
victories as far back as the expeditions in the early years of the eighth century <jf the Mods 
of Surashtra to the coasts (if the Persian Gulf (EUioPs History, I. 521). From that 
time some at least of the pirates who, till about a hundred years ago, never ceased to harass 
the trade of the Gulf of Cambay, were Kolis. In the eighteenth century so imudi harm 
did they do that the English twice, in 1734 and 1771, fitted out expeditious against them. 
The last of these ended in the captxxre of their strongholds at Sultjlnpur and Tuljlja on 
the east coast of Kitthidvad, Bom, Quar. Bev. IV. 98 ; , Aitchison^s Treaties, VI." 263. 
During all this time their re])utation as skilled and daring seamen was not less than their 
powers as pirates. The Hindu sailors of Gogha, the desceiulants of the navigators 
fostered by the kings of Aualnlavdcla, to whom an entire square of that city was assigned, 
still maintain their axxeient roxmtation, ai\d form the best and most trusted portion of 
every Indian crow that sails the soa under the British flag. Compare Ba^s Mila, 
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almost entirely gave np peaceful callings and supported themselves as 
mercenaries and freebooters. The early writers of the present century 
describe the Kolis^ especially those of the Ran and of the Mahi, that 
is for the most part the Patanvadij^a Kolis, as most ^bloody and 
untameable plunderers/ taught to despise every approach to civilization^ 
excelling in filthiness/ In Am. 1812, though already less addicted to 
crime, the Kaira Kolis were still conspicuous for gang robberies,” and 
so great a name had they for skill in thieving, that they were hired 
by people in Surat to commit burglaries/ At their worst, the Kolis 
would seem not to have been without their good points : they neither 
mutilated tortured nor burned, and, when in places of trust as village 
watchmen or in charge of Government treasure, they showed the 
sturdiest good faith and honesty.^ 

InA.D. 1825 Bishop Heber found the Kolis one of the most turbulent 
and predatory tribes in India. At that time their usual dress was a 
petticoat round the waist, like that of the Bhils, and a cotton cloth 
wrapped round their heads and shoulders, gathered up,, when they 
wished to be smart, into a large white tui'ban. In cold weather, or 
when dressed, they added a quilted cotton kirtle or lehada^ over 
which they wore a shirt of mail, with vaunt braces and gauntlets, and 
never considered themselves fit to go abroad without a sword buckler 
and bow and arrows, to which their horsemen added a long spear and 
battle-axe. The cotton kirtle was generally stained with iron mould 
by the mall shirt ; and, as might be expected, these marks being tokens 
of tlieir martial occupation, .were reckoned honoarable insomuch that 
their young warriors often counteifeited tliem with oil and soot, and did 
their best to get rid, as soon as possible, of the burgher-like whiteness 
of a new dress. In other respects they were foml of finery. Their 
shields were often very handsome, with silver bosses, and composed of 
rhincceros’ hide; their batte-a.xes wei e richly inlaid, and their spears were 
surrounded with successive rings of silver. 1 heir bows were like those 
of the Bhils, but stronger and in l)etter order, and their arrows were 
carried in a quiver of red and embroidered leather. In their marauding 
expeditions they often used great secrecy, collecting in the night at the 
will of some popular chieftain, communicated generally by the circulation 
of a certain token, known only to those eoueerned,^ Regular troops 
and even the European cavalry had continually to be called out against 
them. In no other part of India were the roads so insecure ; in none 


^ Hamilfcon^s Hindustdn, I. ^>09. Hamilton’s IliiHlnstan, I, 693. 

3 The Malii KxOfntha Kolis are particularly ingenious liousebreakers. They were 
formerly mueli encouraged by a custom prevalent under native governments, and practised 
by persons in the higher iMriiks of life, who actually sent to the banks of* the Mahi 
for a party of these aleit miscreants for the express purpose of robbing the house of 
some neighbour friend or relation, in which, from their intimacy with the family they 
knew that money ornaments or costly goods were stored. On the arrival near b’urat 
of the detachment of Mahi thieves they were detained without, brought over the walls at 
night, and secreted in cellars until the favourahlo opportunity offered. When this 
arrwed, they were furnished with the necessary implements, and set to perpetrate the 
act, after the accomplishment of winch they received a small share of the plunder as a 
reward. Hamilton’s Hindustan, 1. 721, 723. 

^ Most carriers or dnffrids of treasure on their persons were Koli.s. Hamilton’s Hindu" 
. ' nieher’s Harrative, n. 141 . 10. 
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were gang* robberies and organised plundering excursions more frequent 
or a greater portion of tbe gentry and landed proprietors addicted to 
aets of violence and bloodshed. In a.b. 1832 bands of Kolis, from fifty 
to two hundred strong, and bent on plunder, infested the Kaira high- 
roadsd Three years later (a.I). 1835), the Collector, almost in despan*^ 
writes : Some special regulations should be made about the Kolis. 
No means of ordinary severity seem to have any effect. We never 
hear of a reformed Koli or of one whose mode of life places him beyond 
suspicion. All seem alike rich and poor; those whose necessities aiford 
them, an excuse for crime, and those whose condition places them out 
of the reach of distress, are alike ready, on the first opportunity, of 
plunder.'^' This time of uneasiness passed over, and after ten years of 
quiet (AT). 1844), the .Kolis were reported to be peaceable and greatly 
subdued. They remained at rest till, in a.d, 1 857, some of them showed 
signs of an inclination to revolt. Prompt measures were taken to 
punish the unruly, and the country was saved from any widespread 
outbreak. The general disarming at the close of tbe mutinies is said 
to liavo had the most marked effect on the bearing and cbai'aeter of 
these Kolis. Of late years even robberies are com]<aratively rare, and 
the .Kolis have settled into peaceful husbandmen. Still, though some of 
them have prospered, the greater number are thriftless, lazy, and fond 
of strong drink and opium, ff'lioy grow only the cheaper grains, and 
many of them are sunk in de1}t. 

Talabda's^ or Locals, also called Dharalas’^ or Swordsmen, Iiold 
the highest place among Kolis and are found all over Gujarat. They 
are generally strong and well made, thrifty, and well-to-do. Among 
them a distinction is made between those of high and of low family. 
They consider themselves superior to other Kolis and do noc dine with 
them. M arriage between Rajputs and Talabda Kolis is not uncommon. 
They interma.Try among themselves, observing the Rajput rule 
against marriages between members of the same subdivision. They 
have twenty-two principal divisions'^ of which Chuddsama Jadav 


^ Letters from tlie Collector of Kaira Mr. Mills to Government. 

^ According to the Kolis Talahthi is a corruption of talpafd that is landlord, 

’’i alabdcls are generally known by the respectful term DhaiAlas. They do not like 
to he called Kolis. The Dharalas claim descent from a Tarmar Rajput of Dliaranagri 
in Malwa who married the daughter of a Bhil chief in Gujarat to secure his help and 
su]»p(>rt. Another derivation is from dlidra, a sword. A Dhdrdlti is also called Dodi in 
allu.Vion to his poverty dodl Hoya viridillora being the fruit of a creeper that he lives on 
in times of scarcity. The Dharalds also say they were once llajpnts. The Musalmdn 
kings (a.d. 140$ - 1413) attempted to convert thorn when they sought the protection of 
Asa BliiU King Ahmedshdh asked Asa to give up the refugees, but Asa refused saying 
they were his followers and castepeople. They had to partake of the BhiTs food 
and thus became Kolis, Asa is said to have l>een a resident of Asarva or Asaval, the 
old site of Ahmeddbdd. He had a boautifiil daughter named Teja. The charms of 
this damsel attracted the notice of Ahmedshdh, who used to visit her coming on horse- 
back all the way from his caintal P^tan unattended except by his dog. One day 
when he was near the site of the present city of Ahmedihid, his dog sighted a hare and 
pursued it, but the hare turned against and put the king^s dog to flight. Ahraedsh4h 
observed this and thinking it a soil which would rear brave men erected a city called 
Ahmodabdd after himself (A.D. 1413), . ' 

^ The names are Baria, Ghavda, Chohdn, Ohndasama, Babhi, Gohel, Jadav, Jothva, 
dlnUa, Kachola, Kamalli, Kafcasra, Khdisa, Makvanuj Mangukia, Mer, Panndr, Rafcliod, 
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and Sarvaya are the most esteemed. Both the Dciblii and Mahvaji 
tribes are of great antiquity and enjoy a high degree of considerationv 
Talabdas have always borne a good name for peaceful habits. The 
Talabda Kolis were in A.n. 1820 as at present (A.n. 1898) quiet and easily 
managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge and nieansd 
In A.n. 1820 Colonel ’Williams found them obedient subjects as well 
as able husbandmen, and some of the finest villages in the Broach 
district were at that tinae held by Koli sharers and peopled and cultivated 
chiefly by men of that caste.^ Along the eastern frontier in disturbed 
times they were useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis 
and Bhils.^ At present some of them are village- watchmen trackers 
and labourers, but most are luxsbandmen, well-to-do and little inferior 
in skill to Kanbis. Some of the Talabcla Kolis of Surat are to be 
found among the liMis or liereditary servants of Anavala Brahmans, 

Besides the main classes certain B Anils, Dalvabis, Gediyas, 
SiiiALS, and Valaeiyas deserve mention. 

Ba'ria Kolis who are somewhat smaller and darker than Patan- 
vadiyds are remarkable for their wonderful eyesight. They are found 
chiefly along the Narbada in the Bdria state in Eewa Kdntha and at 
Dehej in western Broach. Tbeir own accounts make Bi^ria the original 
seat of the tribe, and they say that towards the close of the fifteenth 
century they were expelled by the Chohan Rajputs, who in turn had 
been driven out of Cbamp^nir by the Mulumimadans under Mhhmud 
Begacla ( A.n. 1484). Part of the Baria emigrants are said to have 
settled at Gogha, where, they say, they were accompanied by the Mata 
or goddess from Pavdgad. 

Dalva^dis, chiefly in Kaira., are supposed to be proj^erly Taludris, 
that is cutters, because they dig ponds and make bricks. They call 
themselves Rajputs, and Iiave no cominimion with Kolis. They are 
fairer, qu'eter, and more delicate than other Kolis, and look like 
respectable Kanbis. 

Gediya'^S found in Kathilvad are supposed to take their name 
from the town of Gedi in Kachh. They are said to have acoompan'ed 
the Jethviis when they invaded Kathidvad. They resemble the Mers 
of Barela in manners and dress. They are more respectable than 
other Kolis, live chiefly by tillage, and have given up their predatory- 
habits. They are a good-looking race and live in houses, not 
in knhds or huts like most Kolis. They eat no flesh, but live on fish 


Folanki, Sarvaya, Sliial, and Tdghela. These Kaj put tribal surnames are not known to 
the generality of the Kolis. They are at present divided into six main classes in central 
(hijarat, namely Btlria, Dabhi, Jdlia or Baria, Khiint, Kotvdl, and Fagi. Bdrids 
Bdbhis and Kbdiits arc considered Kidim that is of high family, they rQQ>dYm%giinjc^$ or 
]ioc*lvet-n'ionoy for giving their sons in marriage and likewise giving dowries to their 
daughters, and are proud of their high birth. The Jalias who are said to he descended 
from Biiriiis are interior to the three XwZm classes. Kotvals and Pagis who served 
under former govormnents as guai'ds and village* trackers are inferior to the first four 
classes. A DlulrAlaof the present day may have three surnames, an old Rajxmt tribal 
name as VagVichi, the existing Dhdrala surname Bdria, and the local surname Ohakldsia 
that is belonging to the village of Chakldsh 

* Bom. Uov. hi X. m, " Bom. llev. b'al in. OGIh Bom. Gov. Pel, X. 121. 
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vegetables millet and fruit. Tlieir women invariably wear a coin or 
two as ornaments ; they are considered the highest tribe of Kolis and 
many only in their own class. 

formerly noted pirates but now settled to a quiet life^ are 
called after the island of Shial on the south coast of Kathidvad. 

Valakiya'g?;. who take their name from the KathMvad district of 
Valak, inhab’tthe south-east of Kathidvad and have a stronger strain 
of Bhil blood even than the Chunvaliyas.^ Formerly they were noted 
])irates ; now they live almost entirely by labour. They marry solely 
in their own class. 

Owing to their connection with Rajputs and the variety of life 
they lead the different tribes of Kolis vary greatly in appearance. 
Both in Gujarat proper and in Kathinvad the Talabdds differ in 
features and manners from the aboriginal tribes and resemble Kanbis. 
In Mahi Ktintha, where they have not yet completely abandoned their 
irregular ways they retain an expression of wildness and cunning. 
The"" Cluinvaliya Thakordds having married into good families are 
well-looking and fair like the Talabdds^ but most of the Chnnvdliyas 
have more of the features and characteristics of the Bhils, than whom 
they are only a little higher in social position and intelligence. The 
Roll chiefs are with few exceptions descendants of Rajput men and 
Koli women and often show Rajput features. They are generally 
well built and active. Formerly they were known for their activity 
and hardiness and were as remarkable for sagacity as for secrecy and 
celerity in their predatory operations. The women are generally slender 
and well-formed with a ideasing expression of features and some are 
pretty. The good looks of Koli girls are often the result of the 
care taken by Koli mothers. The men generally shave the head except 
the to[)-knot and wear the moustache. Some wear whiskers and a few 
the beard. The Blmv^s or exorcists allow their hair to grow long. 
Women tie the hair in a knot at the back of the head. They speak a 
corrupt Gujarati. 

Tim rich and well-to-do live in hrick and tiled houses and the poor 
in huts made by themselves with w’-attle and daub walls and thatched 
roofs. 

The Koli dress varies from a langoti or loincloth with a rag for the 
head among hill Kolis to turban coat trousers and shouldereloth 
among Koli chieftains. The usual dress of an ordinaiy Talabda Koli 
includes a turban or a waisteloth used as a headscarf, a jacket hadem, 
and a waisteloth. The woman^s dress consists of a petticoat with a 
backless bodice and a robe. In south Gujarat the petticoat is not 
worn^ but the robe Is wound tightly round the waist and thighs and 


^ Yalaldy tis aro no doubt the offspring of the Bhils who together with IColis frequented 
the southern and south-western coasts when piracy was almost uniTCrsal. There and 
in the history of the Vaja chieftains of Kejalkot, Jhanjhmer, aiid Uiicha Kotda, a race 
whieli openly practised piracy in ancient times, special mention is made of their Bhil 
allies, C'oloiu'l J, W. Watson. 
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the upper end drawn over the shoulder. The robe hardly reaches the 
knee, but allows extreme freedom for work in the rice field. The 
general ornament with men is a tdvij or amulet case with or without 
a charm, bound by a silk cord round the right arm just above the . 
elbow or round the neck. Well-to-do Koli \vomen wear gold nose 
rings and studs, ivory bracelets and glass bangles, and silver vdks or 
armlets. Poor women wear wooden bracelets. 

Jlmoiig well-to-do Kolis Sorghum vulgare in the south 

and Jdyro Pinnesetum toiphoideum in the north are the staple food 
grains. The jiivdi' or bread is occasionally changed for kldchadi 
or rice and split pulse boiled together with condiments. Dishes of 
split pulse and vegetables are eaten with bread. Among forest and 
hill Kolis the ordinary food varies with the different seasons of the year. 
In the cold months November to March it consists of biead rot I a 
made of Indhn corn or other coarse grain such as hanii Panic um 
spicatum, with split pulse of adad Phaseolus mungo. Sometimes 
they eat hhichadi, a mixture of coarse rice and split pulse of adad 
or mag Phaseolus radiatus boiled together with condiments. In the 
hot season (April Jo June) when they are short of grain, they eat 
maJnidu Bassia latifolia flowers boiled alone or with a little Indian 
corn flour, and acidulated with green or dry mango or dried jujube 
berries. In this season is also eaten a porridge of Indian corn flour and 
buttermilk. In the rainy season they live on wild fruit and roots, 
eked out with sdmo, a wild self-sown grain that comes up after the first 
few showers of. rain. To these are added a few vegetables, chiefly 
onions and chillies grown in plots near their huts. All Kolis eat fish 
and flesh, the Pdtanvddiyds being very fond of flesh not even objecting 
to buffalo. A Pdtanvddiya steals a buffalo not to sell it like other Kolis, 
but to kill it for its flesh. Whenever a buffalo is missing near a 
Patanvdeliya settlement, the owner suspects foul play at the hands of 
some Patanvadiya and expects to find the bones of li s lost buffalo in 
some unfrequented corner. Por tlrs habit the Pdtanvadiyas rank last 
among the Kolis. Kolis cliink spirituous Fquors, cat opium, and smoke 
tobacco often to excess. In Surat they have a bad name for hard 
drinking and in the Paneh Mahdls and other parts of north Gujarat 
tlieir love of opium often gives the moneylender the benefit of most of 
their labour. 

Except theTalabdas, who have long settled as cultivators and labourers, 
Kolis used to live as robbers. Though they have now unwillingly taken 
to husbandry and other callings, in most the old love of tliioving has 
by no means disappeared. In the Eewa Kantha they 'are still inveterate 
thieves and lay their plans with method boldness and cunning. They 
lie in the most unblushing manner, and when found out, they take their 
punishment with the greatest coolness and good temper. In Palanpiir 
they are daring thieves and highway robbers, and are much given to 
cattle-stealing. Still especially in the British districts steady improve- 
ment continues. Land is brought under the plough, and their mode of 
tillage grows less slovenly. The least respectable among them is the 
Pdtanvadiya branch who arc still known to be bad characters. The 
Talabdds are for the most part husl>andmeu though man)^ ^vork as doy 
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labourers or are employed as peons and watebmen. As hiisbanclmeu 
tliey are inferior only to Kanbis. In the Surat District they rank above 
the other Hindu labouring classes^ and in intelligence manners and 
mode of living are in no way inferior to the members of the artisan 
clashes. One Holi family in Surat has acquired wealth as moneylend- 
ers ; and a Koli rose to the rank of a supervisor of public works on a 
salary of Rs, 200 a month. On the other hand in eastern and southern 
Surat many Kolis are in very poor circumstances, and some of them 
are to be found among iliQhalu or hereditary servants of the Anavala 
Brahmans. The Surat Kolis find ready employment as grooms and 
ecachmen with rich Parsis and Gujardt Hindus in Bombay. 

They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, but chiefly Indra and 
Ilatmal, liingiaj among the Patanvadiyas and Khodiar among the 
other divisions are their principal goddesses, their other goddesses being 
Kankudi, Meladi, and Veiv^i. The Mahi Ktintha Kolis worship the cow 
and the peacock : the river Mahi is their family goddess. Kolis do not 
work on the eleventh and thirtieth days of the month and fast on the 
days sacred to their family goddess. The Palanpur Kolis have for 
their gtirn or religious teacher a dise'ifle of Vakhatnath, the pir or 
saint of Patau. The disciples of Ve!o, who was a Chiinvaliya Koli, 
are called sddhus and beg from the Chunvdli^^^s. Many Kolis are 
followers of the Bijapan tli and some follow the sects of Svanvnarayaii 
Kabir and Eamsanehi. The Svdminarayan teachers are said at the 
beginning of the present century (a.d. 1800) to have reclaimed many 
Kolis from lives of violence and crime, and thus helped Government in 
settling these restless people in north Gn j u-at. Of late the respect shown 
by the leading teachers for distinctions of caste is said to have turned 
many of the Kolis and low class converts from the Svdminardyan 
sect. Most of the Kathiava'd Kolis are Mohoti M^irgis. They go 
on pilgrimage to Dwarka, Prabhas Patan, and Girnar all in Kathid- 
vad, to Dalior in Kaira, and to Naransar and Hinglaj in Sindh. 
They respect Brahmans and employ them to conduct their religious 
ceremon‘es. If they fall sick or if their cattle suffer they take vows 
to feed a certain number of Brahmans. Brahmans and cows arc 
spoken of in the same bieath as eqiialiy sacred and Koli robbers are 
known to have let go a Brahman traveller untouched and to have 
phnnlercd the ib’ahman’s non-Brahman companions. A Brdhman 
priest ties the rdichadi or guard round the KolPs wrist on Balevox the 
br'ght fifteenth of Shvdvan (July-August) and receives small cash 
presents. Brahmans are also given small presents of grain when they 
visit a Kolias threshing floor. Their priests mostly belong to the 
h hrimdli and Audieh division of Brdhmans. Kolis are superstitious 
and have a firm belief in spirits and in spirit-possession. In cases of 
])ossession they employ bhuvds or spirit-scarers to exorcise the spirits. 

A Koli woman generally goes to her father^s house for her first 
delivery. Except the well-to-do Koli women continue to work till the 
day of her delivery, and instances are not rare of women giving birth 
to a child in the field and taking it ;home. As soon as the child is 
born^ pills of raw sugar are given to it. If the child is a boy, a 
messenger is sent to his father with the news and the father rewards 
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the messenger with some cask Raw sugar is distributed to friends 
and relations. On the sixth day C/ihatM oT Kofhei Sixth is worshipped. ; 
A low wooden stool is set in the lying-in room and on the stool is ; 
placed an image of Brahma with a lighted lamp fed with clarified ; 
butter, an inkstand, a reed-pen and a piece of paper, kaoiku or vermilion, ^ 
a hetelnut, and a sword or knife. The writing materials are lielieved I 
to be used by Ohhathi in recording the future of the child. The child | 
is bathed dressed and made to bow before the low stool and j/fvdr 
Sorghum vulgare grain mixed with raw sugar are distributed to i 
children. The child is also named on this day. The father^s sister ^ 
names the child, the name being chosen either by a Brahman priest or ^ 
by >some elderly person of the house. She puts the child in a jholi or 
cloth cradle which is rocked by boys if the child is a hoy and by girls ; 
if a girl. The mother bathes on the eleventh day and begins to work I 
in the house if she is j>hysically fit. Among well-to-do families she i 
keeps to her room and her touch is considered impure for a month and i 
a quarter, ■ 

The Kolis have four forms of marriage, marriage between a bachelor 
and a virgin, ndtra or marriage between a widow and a widower, marriage 
with a so'vdsrm or woman whose husband is living, and diarvatii or 
marriage with an elder brothers widow. Of these the first form of 
marriage is the commonest. In this form boys and girls are married 
after their twelfth year. It is not necessary that the bride should 
be younger than the bridegroom. The offer of marriage comes from 
the boy^s father. If the offer is accepted by the girPs father, the boy^s 
father presents a rupee and a cocoanut to the girl and distributes raw 
sugar and coriander seed among friends and relations to complete the 
betrothal. Among the Kewa Kaiitha Kolis, althongh the marriage may 
have been arranged long before, the father of the boy generally goes 
through the form of starting off to filnd a bride. On leaving his house 
he must see a small bird called cle^i on his right hand. Till be sees 
a devi he will not start even though ho is kept waiting for weeks or 
even for months. After he has chosen a bride and made all the pre- 
liminary arrangements, he is asked to dine with her father. During 
the dinner the women of the bidders family strew grains of corn on the 
threshold, and as the boy^s father is leaving the house, they rush at 
him as if to beat him, and he making for the door, slips on the grain 
and falls. This is all done intentionally that the boy^s father may 
fall on the threshold of the giiTs house an omen so important that 
without it no marriage could prosper, When the marriage is settled 
the bride's father sends half a pint of oil to the bridegroom, and keeps 
the same quantity at his own house to be rubbed daily on the bodies 
of the couple until the marriage is over. The marriage day is fixed 
by the girl’s priest and the giiTs father sends the patii or 

marriage invitation to the bridegroom's father, but if the girPs father 
goes to the boy's house for the tilak ceremony the day is fixed at tho 
hoy^s house. In the tilak ceremony the girl's father marks the fore- 
head of the boy with vermilion and presents him with a turban. 
He also presents a rupee to the boy^s priest and barber. The guests 
are feasted by the boy's father. At the bidders house a booth is erected 
and in the centre a smaller booth called mdyara is formed with four 
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tapering piles of earthen vessels kept in position by bamboos. Then 
the t‘‘)p of the smaller booth is eovered with green leaves and twigs, ^ On 
the marriage day the bridegi’oom starts in proeossion to the bride^s 
village with friends relations and music. At the village boundary the 
bride^s father receives him with friends and relations, and the whole 
procession goes to the bride’s house. The bridegroom docs not enter 
the booth, but stands under the leaf toTan or arch suspended from the 
booth, and the village carpenter gives him a stool to stand upon and 
receives a rupee for his trouble. While the bridegroom is standing on 
the stool, the bride^s maternal aunt and an elder sister come to receive 
him, the aunt with a cocoanut and a pot of clarified butter and the 
sister with two water-jars placed on her head. They are presented 
with two rnpees. The bride'^s mother then comes with female friends 
and relations singing songs and waves about his face a small plough, 
an arrow, a wooden pestle, and a churning stick. The village mdli or 
flower-seller puts a khip or flower coronet on the bridegroonris head 
and receives in return some cash present. The bridegroonris father 
gives such presents to the village community as may have been fixed. 
If the bridegroom is young, the bride’s mother carries him on her side 
to the md'jara or inner booth formed with the four piles of earthen 
vessels. If he is old he walks. In the mci^am he sits facing east and 
the bride’s brother sprinkles water over his head and receives a rupee as a 
present. The bride is brought with an arrow in her hand and the varmdl 
or bridegroom’s garland is put round the bride and bridegroom’s necks 
and the ends of their clothes are tied together. The sacred fire is. 
kindled in the centre of the md^am and the couple is made to go round 
it. The day’s ceremonies end with a feast to the assembled guests. 
Sometimes the guests are feasted before the ceremonies are comideted ; 
but the Kolis are a quarrelsome people and often wake up old grudges 
at a marriage feast. To avoid this risk the bride’s father generally 
puts off the feast to the end of the ceremonies. On the next day the 
bridegroom returns with the bride to his house. At the door they are 
stopped by the bridegroom’s priest who exhorts them to lead a good and 
virtuous life. After six or seven days the bride is sent to her father’s 
with friends and relations. The guests remain at the bride’s house for 
a day and-a-half and then return to the bridegroom’s. The married girl 
goes to live with her husband at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Koli 
Th^kors generally imitate the Eajput custom of sending a Midiida or 
sword to the bride’s house as the bridegroom’s representative, with 
whom the bride is married with all the rites. In a well-to-do Koli 
family the marriage expenses amount to Rs. 500. 

In ndlra or widow-marriage the bridegr6om must be a widower. 
The marriage of a bachelor with a widow will reduce the pair to destitu- 
tion as the proverb says Dhdn pdni male nahi Neither food nor water 
will they get. No respectable Koli will contract such a marriage, for 
the married parties are put out of caste and are admitted only after a 
fine or caste feast is exacted. Even after admission into the caste the 
couple does not regain its former social position. The ndtra eei’cmony 
is a simple one. The widow goes to her father’s house. Her father 
or ixi his absence some other relation invites to- his house her would-be 
huslmnd who goes there with his friends and relations. The widow and 
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the widower are made to sit near each other and the Brdhman priest 
joins their hands with adda or red and white cotton thread and asks 
them one after the other to look at a lamp placed in an earthen vessel. 
This completes the ndtra ceremony. 

Marriage with a sovasan or woman whose husband is alive is practised, 
but it is held neither respectable nor safe. The sovdsan's husband has 
to be satisfied. Money would satisfy a Patanv^diya husband ; but 
nothing would satisfy a DhSrala husband. He looks upon such a 
marriage as an abetment to adultery on the part of his wife, and he 
would sooner kill his wife and her would-be husband than receive money 
satisfaction at his hands. When the woman has been east off by her 
husband, the marriage is not attended with much risk- The compensa- 
tion to be paid to the wronged husband is settled by the dgevdns or 
leaders of the caste formed into a panch or committee. The wronged 
husband receives the sum of money settled by the panch and passes a 
fargati or divorce deed waiving his conjugal rights in favour of his 
rival, who pays the money and who is looked upon as the lawful 
husband. After the settlement, the sovasan goes to her future house 
with two lotas or copper pots filled with water placed one over the other 
on her head. Her would-be husband comes forward and relieves her 
of her easy burden at the doorstep. Both then enter the house as 
husband and wife. 

JOigarmtu or marriage with an elder brother's widow is prevalent 
to a small extent. The custom is not looked upon with favour or respect 
because an elder brother's wife is regarded as the mother of her hus- 
band'^s younger brothers. In eases where it may be obviously improper 
to contract diyafvaiu, or where it has to be performed contrary to the 
wishes of friends and relations the parties leave their houses and go to 
some place where they do not expect opposition and molestation and 
return home when scandal and opposition have subsided. If a widow 
has young children who are likely to be neglected if she were to remarry 
outside the family, it is considered advisable for her to remarry her 
digar^ provided he is grown up and is a widower, A widow generally 
goes out of the family to remarry and a widower prefers an outside 
wife to his brothe/s widow. In Rewa K^ntha when a man dies leaving 
a widow, it is usual for his younger brother to marry her ; and if she 
wishes to marry some one else, her future husband has to pay the younger 
brother the deceased husband^s marriage expenses. 

Kolis do not marry within the seventh generation and among those 
who claim Rajput descent the Rajput practice of marrying out of the 
clan is closely followed. A Koli can divorce his wife without making 
any amends except passing a formal declaration to that effect in writing. 
A Koli woman can also abandon her husband ; but she has to return the 
palla or dowry settled on her at the time of marriage. The children 
by the divorced wife belong to the father. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised. 

, „On a lucky day in the fifth or seventh month of her first pregnancy 
a Koli woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes received from her 
parents. ' Her lap, is then filled with rice and a cocoanut and friends and 

relations are - 
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As a rule Kolis burn their dead, but cMldren under eighteen months 
are buried. When a Koli is on the point of death, he is laid on 
the ground plastered fresh with eowdung, and a piece of gold or 
silver with curds and a sweet basil leaf are laid in his mouth- If 
the dead person is a man, the body is dressed in a chorna or trousers 
jacket and phUiob or headscarf, laid on his back on a quilt on a 
bamboo bier and is covered with a white cotton sheet. In the case of 
a dead woman the body is dressed in a petticoat and bodice and is 
covered with a red cotton cloth. Among Thdkors and rich persons 
the body is covered with a shawl. The body is then carried to the 
burning ground. With the body are taken a dish of sugar balls and 
a metal vessel filled with water. When the body is^ placed on the 
funeral pyre, the sugar balls are thrown in different directions as food 
for ants, and the metal vessel is given to a Bhangia or sweeper. The 
son of the deceased puts fire into the mouth of the dead body and the 
pyre is lighted. After the body is burnt, the mourners bathe and with 
the son go crying to the house of the deceased, and then return to their 
houses. The son places on the roof of his house an earthen vessel 
filled with milk and water and allows it to remain there for several 
days. On the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered into a 
heap and an earthen pot filled with water is placed on the top of the 
heap. On the eleventh day the mourners, together with friends and 
relations meet at some river or pond and have their moustaches 
shaved. They take a stone, and pouring water on it believe that 
the soul of the deceased has entered the stone. On the tenth eleventh 
and twelfth days mind-rites are performed by the son of the deceased . 
On all these days castepeople are required to be feasted. If the ch'ef 
mourner cannot afford these feasts, he comes out of his house and rubs 
his hands. The assembled guests leave the place in silence. In Surat 
on the thirteenth day the son washes a eow^s tail and drops a silver coin 
in the earthen vessel containing the water used in washing the tail. 
1'he caste wometi attending the ceremony put copper coins into the 
water. The Brahman priest officiating at the ceremony receives the 
money. The eldest woman in the deceased’^s family with the end of 
her robe drawn over her face cries for about five or ten minutes every 
morning and evening during the first year. 

All questions relating to marriage and religion are settled by a 
fjanch or committee of the dgeodns or leaders of the caste. Kolis are 
steadily improving in prospects especially in central and southern 
Griijarat. Of the whole Hindu population of Gujardt Kolis are perhaps 
the class whose character aiid position have improved most under British 
rule. 
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SECTION X.--KATHIS. 

The Ka^'tliis^ 28^500 strong, form one of the most curious and 
interesting races in Kathid,wdr. Like many Rajput tribes they 
entered Kdthidwar from Kachh, but whence they came is uncertain,^ 
The cradle of their race is unknown, but there is no doubt that they 
came from more remote regions than the Rajputs, and it is probable 
that they were wanderers in Central Asia, and were driven down to 
the delta of the Indus by the tide of Muhammadan invasion. They 
do not appear to have had any fixed habitation in Sindh, though 
Colonel Walker relates that they established themselves in the desert 
between Sindh and Cutch. It is probable that their only occupation 
was that of graziers, for it is said that they first entered Kathiawdr 
about A.B, 1400 in company with a band of Chdrans on the 
occasion of a famine. A party of them, under the leadersliip of Umro 
Pdtkar, penetrated to Dhank, then, as now, ruled by a Vdla 
Rajput. Umro had a beautiful daughter named Umrabai with whom 
the Dhdnk chieftain, Dhan Vdla, fell in love. When Dhan asked 
her in marriage, Umro agreed on condition that they should eat 
together. To this Dhan submitted, and his brethren, considering 
him degraded, drove him out. He became the leader of the Kdthis 


^ K^ltbi^wjir Gazetteer, VIII. pages 122 - 132. The Kdthis themselves date their 
origin from the times of the Mahdbharat which relates how the Pandavs or five ro^'al 
brothers fonght for their hereditary dorainion of Hastindpnr which had been usurped 
by their cousin Duryodhan and his niiiety-nine brethren. The JPdndavs had gambled 
with Duryodhan, and lost their wager, and the penalty was that they should remain in 
concealment for twelve years. After seven years of wandering they came to GujaiAt 
and took refuge in the town of Yirdt now called Dholha. Duryodhan heard rumours of , 
this, and leaving Hastin^pur marched upon Virdt attended by a largo army. He was 
unable to obtain admittancei or even to discover if the Pdudavs were within the walls. 
In this dilemma his minister Karan suggested that they should drive off the cattle of 
Virdt which would have the effect of calling forth all the braves of the town to the rescue. 
It was however considered disgraceful for a Uajput to stoop to cattle-lifting, so Karan 
struck his staff on the ground and produced a newly created man who was called 
Khalt {the vernacular for wood), and who, in return for his carrying off the cattle, was 
to be granted immunity to commit theft, especially of cattle in all future time. 
Khdt carried out the wishes of Karan, and his descendants, the Kdthis, give this 
legend as a proof of their right to commit robbery. In Forbes^ Mala (I. 295) 
it is stated that the Kdthis were vassals of the Sumri Idng of Sindh and lived 
in Pfctvar land. Once on a time female dancer ridiculed the king as she 
performed before him, upon which sfio was condemned to banishment. The Ka'thi 
chiefs called the actress to their quarters, and amused themselves by causing her 
to sing the^ song which had offended the king. The chief being informed of this 
behaviour issued sentence of expulsion against the Ivithis, At that time a r/ija 
,of the^VMo race ruled at BMnk near Dhordji in Sorath. The K4this lining 
from Sindh took refuge in his dominions and became his folhnvers. The Siialcbavats 
invariahly marry the daughter of ,Av4rthi4s or Ahirs or Ihthrias, ainl the Avarthms, 
incmalhf tb® AMrs auABibsilia, daughters of Shdkhdyats. 
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and by Umral)5>i had three sons, Vala^ 'K human, and KMchar Section -X^ 

whoso" descoiidauts bear their iianies and are considered the three Ka'thls. 

noble tribes ol Kdthis. They are called Shakhdy^ts while the 
descendants of the original Kdthis are called AvartMs or 
inferior. 

Dhan Valors Kdthis seem to have returned to Kachh, and 
afterv/ards the whole tribe quarrelled with the ruler of Kachh and 
murdered him for dishonouring one of their women. They fled 
from his successor, who pursued them to Than, but was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Probably because they could no longer hope to be 
allowed to go back to Kachh, the Kathis seized Than and Chotila 
from the Sodha Parmars. Than they made fcheir head-quarters 
and built a temple to the Sun. They grazed large herds of cattle 
in the wide plains round Than, and issued thence to plunder the 
neiglil)ouriog r^jiis* The three sons of Vdla, Khum^n Khachar 
and llarsur Vala, settled at Chotila, Mithiali, and Jetpur. For 
many generations the Kdthis thought more of making their 
living by plunder than by the acquisition of territory. They 
despised husbandry, all they cared for was a fastness to which 
they could retreat when hard pressed, and in which they could keep 
their spoil. Hence, though their name was a terror to the country, 
they were not large landowners during the first 150 years of their 
residence in Kathidwar. Only when the Muhammadan power 
began to show signs of breaking did their earth-hunger begin. 

Then they spread themselves through the heart of the peninsula, 
taking Jasdan and other districts from the Jddejds, and Alag 
Dhdnani from the Junagadh chief. They penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Amreli, and settled at Kundla and other places 
on the borders of Bdbridvad, The Sarvaids ceded Chital to them, 
any many other Rajputs followed their example. 

When settled, by slow degrees they became more respectable, 
but their reformation was gradual and partial. In A.n. 1808, CoL 
Walker wrote : The Kathis are distinguished only for rapacious 
habits and robbeiy. To this mode of life they attach neither disgrace 
nor reproach. On the contrary they boast of their devastations and 
rapine, and, without seeking to cloak the matter, call themselves 
plainty thieves. Without property, and frequently without a fixed 
place of residence, the Kdthis despise and brave the resentment of 
states who are much more powerful than themselves. They pursue 
their licentious habits without restraint. The disorder and misery 
that arise from this state of perpetual hostility is easily traced 
throughout this country. 

In marked contravst to this state of things Colonel Walker 
describes the establishment of order in the now flourishing district 
of Jetpur-Chital under the sway of the Vdlds. These he designates 
reformed Kathis. They acquired Ohital from the Sarvaids about 
A.D, 1735. Soon after, a wealthy merchant of Amreli annoyed by 
the exactions and oppression of the officers of the Jiindgadh Nawab 
sought refuge at Chital He^ offered the Kathis half of whatever 
portion of iiis property they could recover for him. The Kdthis : 
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made a raid on Amreli and recovered the merchant’s property^, and 
then resolved to pnt him to death and keep it all for themselves. 
They were dissuaded from this by one of their women, and not only 
gave the merchant back all his goods, but refused to take the share 
which he had promised them. They had their reward, for not only 
did the merchant settle at Chital, but others, attracted by the 
report of such generosity, established themselves there also. The 
neighbouring proprietors put themselves under the protection of the 
K^this, and in A.n. 1760 the Nawab of Junagaclh ceded to them the 
important districts of Mendarda, Bhilka, and Jetpur. The Kiithis, 
finding that honesty was the best policy, gave up plunder and soon 
gained a name for good government. 

The Kathi chief of Jasdan was not long in following the example of 
his brethren of Jetpur- Chital, About the middle of the last centui-y 
Jetsur Kh^cbar, the chief of Jasdan, was a notorious freebooter. By 
his skill and daring he had assumed the leadership of his family, 
and had led them in many a foray, and established a claim to black- 
mail in Limbdi, Dhandhuka, and Ranpiir. He met liis death during 
one of his raids, and was succeeded by his nephew Vadsar, who 
managed to put together a compact estate of thirty -two villages, 
and, ceasing from his predatory habits, set up as a model landlord. 

Some of the most daring and troublesome of the Kdthis 
established themselves in the Gir hills, and, sallying from their 
fastnesses, became the terror of the whole country. In the end 
of the last century the districts of Vis^vadar and Chhelna were in 
the hands of some Vdla Kathis. These districts covered a large 
area, hut were thick with forest and almost devoid of inhabitants, 
and, as the Kathi proprietors were unable to guard their possessions, 
in A.n. 1782 they wrote over one-half of the revenue to the Nawab, 
reserving the other half as a maintenance to themselves. In A.n. 
1794 the Naw^b bestowed his share as a marriage gift on the chief 
of Bantva. The latter soon began to harry and oppress the Kathi 
proprietors, who fled into the Gir and became outlaws. The 
Bdntva chief subsequently handed over the half share of the district 
of Visdvadar to one of the Kdthis, Vala Hailing, who was at feud 
with the rightful owner Vdla Mjitra. The latter was the friend 
and companion of the rebel G^ikwdr Malh^rrav, wlio was betrayed 
by Vdla Honing. Vdla Matra immediately laid waste Visavad^r, 
and, in spite of his friendship with the Gaikwdr authorities of Amreli, 
drove Vala Rd^ning from Dhdri. Vala Rdniiig was reinstated, and 
Vala Matra died soon after in outlawry, leaving an infant son 
named Hdrsur Vdla. Colonel Walker called upon Vala R^ning to 
surrender bis hereditary estate to Hdrsur, upon which E^ning also 
became an outlaw, and died leaving a son called Bava Vala. 

This Bava Vala became a renowned freebooter, and his name is 
still celebrated, in consequence of his having in a.d. 1820 seized a 
Captain Grant of the Indian Navy and kept him in confinement in 
the Gir for four months. The unfortunate gentleman commanded the 
GdikwAr^s navy, and having been summoned to Amreli on business, 
was'iraVhllih^.tlirqn^- w^ he was caught by Bdva Vala. 
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He went tlirongb great hardships, of which some account is 
given in a footnote.^ Bdva Vala was killed in A.n. 1824, and the 
whole of the ancestral possessions of the tribe, except a bare 
maintenance to the surviving members, passed into the hands of the 


i'‘I was forced’ writes Oaptain Grant ‘to remount my horse and gallop off with 
the who took me into a large forest called the Gir, where I was kept prisoner on 
the top of a mountain for two months and tifbeen days. During the whole of this 
time two armed men wdth drawn swords kept guard over me. X laid amongst the 
rocks drenched with rain night and day, with the exception of two nights when the 
’forced me to accompany them, and we stopped in a friendly village. In this 
c^pSlltion I was occasionally allowed to ride, hut always surrounded by a strong 
band that nude all attempt to escape Impossible. In one village where the people 
favoured B;iva Vdla, the women took my part and upbraided him and his men for my 
eriiel treatment. Towards unfriendly villages it was the custom of the band to ride 
UP to tlic gates and chop oft* the heads of little boys at play, and then go oft laughing 
and rcioicitig at their cursed exploits. When they returned to the encampment after a 
day’s murdering forage, the voung K4this used to boast how many men they had killed, 
and one day I heard the old fellows questioning them rather particularly, whether 
they were sure they had killed their victims. Yes, they said, they had seen their 
soears thromdi them, and were certain they were dead. ‘ Ah ’ remarked an old Kathi 
‘ a human bemg is worse to kill than any other animal; never be sure they are dead 
till YOU see the body on one side of the road and the head on the other.’ At times tl-o 
chief B^va Villa, in a state of stupor from opium, would come and sit by my side, and, 
holding his dac’-'^er over me, ask me how many scabs it Wwuld take to kill me. I said 
‘ I thom>'ht oue^vould do ’ and I hoped he would put me out of misery. ‘ I suppose you 
think’ “he would answer ‘ that I won’t kill you ; I have killed as many human beings 
as ever fisherm in killed dsh, and I should think nothing of putting an end to you. 
But I shall keep you a while yet, till 1 see if your Government will give me back my 
property * if so, I will let you oft.’ When nob plundering, the gang slept most of 
the day. ^ At night the halter of each horse was tied to his master’s arm. When the 
animals heard voices they tugged, and the men were up in an instant. Occasionally 
they would inform me how many people they had killed, and the method they 
pursued when rich travcdlcrs refused to pay the sum demanded. Tiiis was to tie the 
poor wretches to a beam across a well by their legs, with their heads touching the 
water and then to saw away at the rope until the tortured victims satisfied their 
demands * then the Ivilthis would haul them up, get from them a hundi or bill on 
some ao-ent, and keep them prisoner till this was paid. Sometimes the men told me 
of their master’s intention bo murder me, which was not pleasant. He and his 
men had many disputes about me, as hopes or fears of the consequences of my 
imprisonment prevailed. I can never forget one stormy night when they were all 
sitting round a great fire. I lay behind them. Lions and wild beasts roared around 
us but did not prevent my hearing a debate upon the subject of what should be done 
witb me The men complained that they had been two months in the woods on my 
account * Their families were in the villages very poorly oft for food, and that they 
would stay no longer. Their chief replied ‘Let uS kill him and flee to some other 
part of the country.’ To this they objected that the English would send troops and 
take thuir families prisoners and ill-use them. So iu the end it was agreed to keep 
me for the present My release was eftected at last through our Policical Agent, 
Captain Ballantine, who prevailed on the ISfawAb of JunAgadh to use his influence to 
get another Kdthiwho had forcibljr taken B^va Vala’s district to restore it to him 
and Biva VAla thus hanng gained his object let me free. My sufterings during 
confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I used to pray in the evening that 
I mio-ht never see another morning. I had my boots on my feet for the first month, 
not being able to get them oft from the constant wet until I was reduced by sickness. 
JSevere fever with ague and inflammation of liver came on me, and with exposure to the 
open air drove me delirious, so tliat when I was let go I was found wandering in the 
fields at night, covered with vermin from head to foot. The fever and ague then 
contracted continued on me for five years, and the iU effects still remain, my head being 
at times greatly troubled with giddiness, and I have severe fits of ague. My memory 
is much aft ected, but I can never forget the foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.’ Low’s Indian J^avy, L 281-283. 
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Nawab of Jundgadh. A song composed in honour of Bdva Vdla is 
still sung by the K^thi women, a translation of which is given below 

Towards the close of the last century the most warlike clan of 
Kilthis in the south-east of the peninsula were the Khurndns. This 
tribe had appropriated to . themselves the rich district of Kund la, 
and for a long series of years carried on their depredations in 
Bhavnagar and defied the power and authority of its chief. At 
length dissensions arose among them, and they were completely 
subdued by the genius of Vakhtsingji, In a.b. 17 96 they gave up the 
district of Kunclla to him, reserving portions for their maintenance. 
In like manner Vakhtsingji subdued the Khachar Kfithis of Botad 
and Gadhda. Under a settled government the power of tlie Kathis 
has entirely succumbed. Except the large estate of Jetpur-Chital 
and the small compact estate of Jasdan there are no Katin 
possessions of any consequence. Those that are left with a show of 
independence, as Bagasra, Ghotila, Bdbra, and Faliad, are divided 
among a number of shareholders, and must in course of time be 


* Song in honour of BAva Villa : 

Oh t Biva, son of Tidning, incarnate lldja and preserver ©f the country, thou 
sittest at Visavadar and Bdva, Bdegyo is thy viiltgo. Thy skill as a swords- 
man, 0 Bava Ydlo, has caused thy name to he remembered . Oh! son of 
Raning. 

Bfiva Valo had a brother called Mdtro. They were indeed a noble pair. 
They went with the army of Dhan Kotila as chiefs of the force. Oh ! son of 
Udning. 

When the troops of B&kar Sidhi sonndecl the drum, the people of Dedan 
became afraid ; suddenly Bava, son of iUniiig, appeared, and the Sidhi force 
fled. Oh I son of Kilning. 

. Bfiva Vllo had twelve horsemen witii him ; ho himself the swordsman 
, . was the thirteenth ; may he perish who killed this brave warrior. Oh I son of 
Mning. 

■ ’ ‘ ' The merchants cried that they had lost their wealth, they have closed their 
shops ; when alive money was scattered from thy garments, and now that 
^ thou art dead, see the red^wwder flying in cartloads. Oh ! son of Kaning, 

Mr. Grant and Alam Mia were going to Amreli ; Bdvo looked out an<i 
said ‘ Certain scribes are coming along the road.’ Oh ! son of K&ning. 

lie seized the hat-wear«r, he took him to tlie hills, he kept him impri- 
soned for four months ; the news went to England* Oh l Bfiva V^lo, pre- 
server of the country. Oh! son of Kilning. 

You gave him food when be asked for it ; you treated him with lionour ; 
you could not find fans so you gave him i-AdWiar loaves. Oh I son of Haning. 

The Nawdb of Junagadh called B4va Vfllo to appear before him. Ho said 
* I will not trust thee except Kesarb§.i be given as a hostage.’ Oh ! son of 
R^ning, 

Thy house grieves, tby mansion grieves for thee, thy friends mourn for 
thee, thy young mare laments thee, where art thou, Oh I rider. Oh ! son of 
Baning, 

Tliy bed laments thee, thy bedstead grieves for theo, thy furniture 
mourns for theo, thy gardens and thy flowers lament thee, tears flow from 
their eyes for thee. Oh ! son of RS.ning, 

They hevred a stone seat for B5,va Vala to repose on ; they painted it 
with vermilion that the whole world might make a pilgrimage to it. Oh I 
son of llUniBg. 

A star came from the north to call the warrior Bstva VAlo. When they 
had offered thee incense, thy body was left by thy spirit. Oh ! son of 
lUning. 

When Vithoba Biv&n at Baroda heard of thy death, ho refused to eat ; 

- , the universe was plunged into grief at thy death. Oh! son of Rdning, 

' ITo priest or merchant, no bard or poet, has sung thy praises ; but 
, , Dbanani V^ar has thus ookbrated thy name for ever. Oh I son of Itanii.g, 

; i ‘ koeper of country* .. 
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broken into fragments.^ This is due in great measure to the law of 
e([ual iuheritance which they strictly observe. The Kathi proprietors 
tlieniselves perceive this^, and there is reason to hope that before 
long they will adopt the system of primogeniture which prevails 
among tlie Ihijpots. As a pastoral roving tribe, the Kathis were 
always fond of animals. They still have large droves of cattle and 
pride themselves on their breed of horses. 

I’he Kathis worship the sun, and use it as a symbol on all their 
deeds. The symbol has much resemblance to a spider, the rays 
forming the legs. But that there may be no mistake, underneath 
it is always written : '‘The witness of the holy sun.-” It is said 
that their first temple was at Th^n, but they do not worship there 
any longer, and both temple and image have been appropriated by 
tlie Parmars of Muli, who call the god Mandavr.” The Kiithis adore 
the sun and invoke its protection and aid in all their undertakings. 
Their contact with Hindus has gradually instilled into them some 
respect for the ordinary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are 
superstitious, and believe in omens, placing the greatest reliance 
on tlie call of a partridge to the left. At funeral ceremonies, 
instead of feeding crows they feed plovers and have a strong friendly 
feeling towards them. The Kathis are exceedingly hospitable, and 
are always sociable and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent, 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling their heads about, tlieir affairs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are not 
particular as to their food or liquor. 

Their women are proverbially handsome, and bear a high 
character. They are on a social equality with their husbands and 
are treated as companions. Unmarried and married women like 
widows wear no wrist ornaments. Kathi women dress in black 
clothes and are neat and tidy. They keep their house clean and well 
furnished with quilts boxes swinging-cots and fans. A Kathi 
seldom marries more than one wife, though they are not limited in 
this respect. Widow-marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised, 
except in the case of a husband dying and leaving a younger brother. 
In such eases the rule is peremptory that the younger brother must 
marry his brother's widow. 

The following historical sketch of the Kdthis by Colonel J, W. 
Watson differs in some respects from the account usually received. 


^ In A.D. 1807 Colonel Walker wrote : Tlxeir peculiar mode of inWitance and tke 
perpetual subdivision of ]>roperty are perhaps greater obstacles to the improvement of 
the Kdthis than their licentious manners This custom forms a continual check to the 
accumulation of individual property and the augmentation; of territorial possession ; 
it perpetuates a great number of small and independent Cfommunities, which are 
without the means of protection against internal iniuri<^, ahd contain the permanent 
seed of internal disorder. 

®The Sanskrit inscription on the pedestal of the deity is nearly illegible, and 
would betoken an earlier period than that fixed for the immigration of the Kathis. 
8ir George LeGrand Jacob. 
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It is difficult to say at wliat date the Kathis first entered the 
poninsula. Oa the whole it seems probable that the yams 'were 
established before tho arrival of the Khachars, and that the Babrias 
were probably earlier than the Valas. The Khuindns also are 
either earlier than, or coeval with, the Khdohars, Kegarding ^ e 
Avartias or miscellaneous Kathis it is impossible to say anything 
certain, except that the Dhdndhals, the most celebrated among them, 
took their rise about the time or just after the arrival ot the 
Kh^chars. Of the other tribes many doubtless are earlier than and 
many as early as the Khachars, but except the Dhandhals none are 
later arrivals* 

The arrival of the Khachars can be calculated within a few years, 
and ma,y roughly be fixed at A.n. 1400. Their first settlement was 
at Than, and their next seat was Cliotila where they are still found. 
Prom these two seats they spread all over the Panchdl, and it was 
they who by their daring forays, in later times drew on themselves 
the vengeance of the imperial governors of Gujiirdc, and 
subseqaently they proved no less troublesome to the Marathas. ihe 
earliest known mention of a Kathi, occurs in the Mirat-i-Sikandaii 
where Loma Khuman of Kherdi is spoken of as having sheltered 
Sultan Muzalfar of Gujai^it in about a.b, 1583. Tho first mention 
of Kathiawar as a sub-division of the peninsula of Saur^shtra is 
believed to occur in the Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, which, in its notice ox 
AWn KUn (about a.d. 1635- 1642), mentions that he marched^ to 
Kdthidwar and chastised the Kdthis who were continually ravaging 
the Dhandhiika district. In another passage the same author 
notices that Azam Klnln made such excellent arrangements that 
travellers could pass safely through Jhdldv^clh, Kdthi^wdr, the 
country of the Jdm of Navanagar, and Kachh.^ Another mention of 
the Kathis occurs in the same work in the notice of the viceroyalty 
of Kartalab Khsi.n, who had been ennobled by the title of Shnjaat 
Khan. This oflScer, about a.d. 1692, stormed Thfo and dispersed the 
Kathi plunderers who had made that place their head-quarters. 
The Valas seem to have been settled in Kathiawilr before the Kdthis 
as the Tarikh-i-Sorath speaks of a battle between Shams-ud-din 
Amir Khd>n the viceroy of Saltan Peroz Tughlak and Vdla Chdmpr^j, 
whose capital was situated at Kileshvar in the Barda hills. This 
must have been between a.b. 1351 and a.d. 1387. 

According to bardic tradition Veravalji, a Vala Rajpnt of the 
Dhank house, married the daughter of Yish^lo Patga.r, an Avartia 
K4thi, and from her sprung the tribes of Vdla, Khuman, and 
Kbdchar Kathis, called from their high birth Shakhdyat or those of 
the branch ; other tribes are called Avartia, from avar other. Thus 
the modern Kdthis divided themselves into two great clans, the 
Shakhdyat or those of the branch who are oBspring of Vei4valji 
and the Avartia or other or miscellaneous clans. 

This account is far from satisfactory for the following reasons. 
The Valas of Dhank were a branch of the great V^la house of 
Vala Chamardi, who reigned also at TaUja BhMrod, indeed over 
ihe whole sub-division of GohilvM called V^lak or Valdkshetra. 
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When Veravalji maiTied the Kafchiani about a.d. 1850 at the 
earliest^ there must have been at least 500 Vala Rajputs alive* 
Now are asked to believe that the offspring of Verdvalji alone 
has increased fco a greater extent than the offspring of the 500 
"Vdla Rajputs then in existence. At the pi’esent day there are 
at least ten "Vala Kdrthis for one Vdla Rajput in the pro vince^, and 
yet Valoji^ after whom they profess to take their name, was only one 
of the sons of Veravalji. Another objection is that the name 
Khachar is unknown as the name of a man^ though it exists as the 
name of a tribe, yet if Khachar was really the name of the founder 
of this sub-tribe many of his descendants would have been proud 
to bear it. The same objection applies in a less degree to Khurntln. 
The name Khumansing, though rare, is not unknown among 
Rajputs, but is never beard among Kathis, 

The most probable explanation seems that tribes more or less akin 
to the Babrid^s and Jethvds passed into the province in early 
times, and were followed by a tidbe of Vdlas. Of these the 
Jethvas managed to get themselves recognized as Rajputs, as did 
the Valas of Vala Charaardi. This singular fact remains that 
the annals of the Jethvas show that they formerly intermarried 
both with Bdbrids who do not pretend to be Rajputs and with Villas, 
and that the Dhd.nk house of so called Vala Rajputs inter- 
marries with them to this day. Strangely enough, though the Dlutnk 
chieftain is supposed to be a Vala Rajput and not a Kathi, the 
Porbandar records show that the Dhdnk lady is always styled the 
Kdthiani Bai or Ivdthiani Ma, and their residence in Navdnagar 
is called the palace of the Kathi lady. Though they are unable to 
give the reason, this fact clearly proves the Kathi origin of the 
Villa Rajputs. The truth probably is that the Jethvas and one 
or two branches of the V^la Kathis managed to get recognized as 
Rajputs, and that the rest of the tribe continued to be called Kathis. 
An excellent instance of the process of conversion from a lower 
caste into a Rajput occurs in the case of the Vdghela chieftain of 
Thara Jiimpur in. Kdnkrej in north Gujarat. This family was 
oiuginally Koli, but by steadily marrying into Rajput families, it 
has, within the last hundred years, acquired the Rajput status, and, 
though their origin is known to their immediate neighbours, they 
are Wghela Rajputs to persons at a distance. 

By the second account, the Kd,this came from Nepjii, the capital of 
which place is still called Kdthmandii. Wherever the Kathis have 
come, they have had a Mdndii ;thusMandu in Malwa is said to havo 
originally been named after the Mdndu in Nepal, and the Kathis are 
said to have made a long stay in Malwa. According to this theory 
a branch of them went to the Punjdb and settled at Than or 
Multhdn, the modern Multdn. When they appear in Kdthidwar, they 
bring with them both Mdndav and Thdn. Thdn being an old seat of 
theirs and the Milndav hills being close to the town ; the districts of 
Mdlwa near the Rewa Kdntha are still called Kdti. It is difficult 
W’.^y-wlietlhier the Kdthjs originally entered Kdthidwar from Milwa 
or from Cfe Hie? whole it seems probable that while the 
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Vdla Kathis^ afterwards styled Eajputs, came from M^lwa^ tHe Section X# 
Khumdns and tlie Khacbar Kathis came from Multan by Jesalmir^ Ka’this. 
Abu^ and Kachh, 

Bacli tribe of Kjitliis consists mainly of two separate classes^ SuMlmsions, 
Sbakbayats who do not intermarry either with clansmen of their 
own tribe or with Shdkh^ats of other tribes, and Avartids who 
intermarry with Shakhayats and with whom Shakh^yats intermarry, 
but who do not intermarry amongst themselves. The Shakhayats 
include five tribes, Valfis, Khum^ns, Kh^ohars, Hatis, and 
Jogia Khumdns, The original Kathis consist of seven tribes 
or, according to some, of eight, Mdnjarids, Tohrias, Narads or 
Jatvadds, Garibas, Gnlias, PMvas, Natas, and Patgars. The 
Avartias include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting link 
between Kathis and xAhirs, namely the Bd^brias or Barbars who 
many wibli Slidkh%at Kathis and also with Ahirs. The three 
chief tribes of Babrias are Kotihis, Dhsinkd^s, and Varus. These 
sub-tribes do not intermarry in the same tribe, but each with the 
other. Thus a Kotila cannot marry a Kotila nor a Dhankda a 
Bhankda, but a Kotila may marry a iJhankda or a Varu, and a Yarn 
a Kotila ora Dhankda. But a Kotila, Varu, or Dhandka may marry 
either a Shakhayat Kathi or a common Bdbria or an Ahir. In brief, 

Babriiis, with the exception noted above, can marry not only among 
themselves but with Shakhayat Kathis and Ahirs. It seems 
probable that the reason of their not marrying with the Avartia 
Kathis springs not so much from any objection on their part, but 
from scruples of the Avartias who look on them also as Avartias. 

Then comes the cognate tribe of Ahirs. They have no objection 
to intermarriage among themselves or among Bd,brids and 
Shdkhayat lOlthis, but they do not marry with Avartia Kdthis, 
probably for the reasons which forbid the Babrids allying themselves, 
with these tribes. 

The affinity of the Kathis and the Ahirs was noticed by Abul Fazl 
in his Aiu-i-Akbari (a.I). 1590). Of the district of Sorath he wrote : 

‘^In the seventh division are Vdghelds. They have two hundred 
horse and the same number of foot. And there are many Kdthis in 
this country whose caste is that of Ahir. These people rear and 
^ train horses. They have a force of 6000 horse and 6000 foot. Some 
persons consider the horses to be of Arabian blood. They are of 
knavish conduct, but hospitable, and they eat food cooked by any 
sect. They are very handsome. When Jd^irddr goes among any 
of these tribes, they first exact a promise from him not to levy 
fines from them on account of the nnehastity of their men or women. 

There is a tribe of Ahirs dwelling near the Kathis, on the banks of 
the river Dhondi, who are called Borichfe, They have 3000 horse 
and a like number of foot. These are constantly at war with the 

The Kdthis, who, for distinction^ haTa.been. called the ancient, 

Villas, have no doubt been in the province for at least a thousand or 
twelve hundred years, as they are mentioned in the earliest records of 
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bobli tlie Jetlivas and tlie Chudasamd,s. But tlie modern Valtls and. 
Kliumans have not been in the province for more than twenty or 
twenty-two generations, say about 500 years. The Khachars seem 
to be even later comers, and not to have crossed from Kachh before 
the middle or the end of the fifteenth century. Thus when Jain 
Raval entered the province about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
he warred with the Kdthis and drove them as far south as the river 
Bhadar. The next historical mention is of Loma Khuman of Kherdi 
who sheltered Sulttin Muzaffar about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Then follows Abul Fazl’s account in the A'in-i-Akbari 
quoted above, and finally the mention of the storming of Thhn and 
the expulsion of the Khdchars by Shujaat Khan in a.d. 1692, in the 
Mirat“i-Ahmadi. Lastly we have the excellent local history, of 
Diwan Ranch odji, who too distinguishes between ancient and 
modern Kathis, that is between Khachars and Khumans. JJe says : 
*The Kathis consist of thirty tribes or clans who came from 
Khor^s^n and some from Pavar which is one of the cities of Sindh, 
The Vd.lds are of the stock of the Rajput Valas, the lords of Dbtink, 
through the marriage of one of them with a Kdthi damsel. 
This chief was expelled from his caste owing to his marriage with 
an inferior tribe and entered that of the Kd;this, From her sprung 
two sons named Khumdn and Khdchar, to whom the ruler of 
Junagadh granted a small territory. When this region became 
populous it was called Kdthiawdr. It is also related that Shams 
Khdn^ having slain the Vala chief in battle, conquered the town of 
Kileshvar which is in the Barda hills. ^ fterwards he conquered 
the district of Okha and overturned the temple of Jagat, and having 
turned it into a mosque, returned. At this time he heard that 
Chd.mprdj, the son of Ebhal the Kathi, had a beautiful daughter, 
and became enamoured of her from the description of her charms, 
though he had not himself seen her. He therefore demanded her 
in marriage. But Ohampraj refused to give her saying he could 
not ally his daughter to a chief of another religion. Shams Khan 
therefore led an army against him, and Ohampraj after putting his 
daughter to death, was slain together with 1800 gallant horsemen.^ 
*One Vera V^la with the permission of the Nawab Bahiidur Khan 
built the fort of Jetpur. The Kdthis pay tribute to Junagadh, and 
the ruler of Jun^adh also takes yearly a horse from them. These 
Kathis exist by freebooting. The beauty of their women is famous, 
for it was formerly the custom of the Khurndn Kathis to carry off such 
handsome women among the lower classes as they could lay their 
hands on. But in these (a.,d.1898) times the Kabhi women are like 
ogres or demons. The Kathi race is brave gallant tod hospitable, 
and there are in Kathiawar the fortresses of Jetpur and Mandarda 
Bilkba, Bagasra, Kundla, Jasdan, Chitai, Sudamra, Anandpur, 
Bhddla, Dhdndhalpur, PdMd, and othei's, but some of these are not 
strongly fortified/ 


A _ ' * Viceroy of Sultin Firoz TugMah 1351-1388)« 
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The Mallia'^S, 2000, are chiefly found in the district of 
Sorath in Kathiawfiiv Most of them claim a Kathi origin. They 
are a turbulent excitable tribe. In A.B. 1867 they were in revolt 
and established themselves in the Gir hills. Afterwards on being 
pardoned, certain lands were made over to them on service tenure. 
They were disarmed in a.d. 1873 and since then have quieted down. 
The tribe has no divisions and the members intermarry. They 
are poor husbandmen and are soldiers rather than labourers. The 
men are tall and strong with bronzed skins and follow Kdthi and 
Rajput customs. They are very ignorant and set their faces against 
education and handicrafts. 


Section X. 
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Under Herdsmen come four classes Ahirs, Bharvilcls^ Mers, and 
RaMris^ witli a strengtli of 478^176 or 4-8S per cent of the total Hiudn 
population. The details are : 

Hindu Herdsmen, 1891, 


Class. 

Ahmed- 

ab&d. 

Xaira. 

Pancli 

Malials. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

A'hivs 

63 

17 

4S 

SO 

72 

128,504 

5214 

133,943 

128,474 

Bharvads ... 

22,479 

6514 

1536 

ITOO 

7287 

79.556 

10,402 

Mers 


62 

8 



35 


95 

Rabaris 

14l025 

7414 

1294 

1S65 

, 600 

132,938 

68,128 

215,664 

Total ... 

36,567 

12,997 

; 2881 

3095 

T859 

341,033 

78,744 

478,176 


A'hirSj the Abhirs or cowherds of ancient Hindu writings/ with a 
strength of 133,948, are found chiefly in Kaehh and Kathidwdr. 
According to Mann, Ahirs are sprung from a Bnlhman and an 
Ambastha or Vaid woman, according to the Brahma Pm\in from 
a Kshatriya father and a Vaisya mother, according to the Bhagvat 
Pur an from Vaisya parents, and according to an old tradition from 
a E-ajput slave girl and a Vaisya slave. They claim to be Vaisyas, 
but by Brdhmans are classed as Sudras. Besides in Kaehh and 
Kdthidwdr they are found in large numbers in Central India^ and 
Rajputana, in many parts of the North-West Provinces, and in east 
Bengal. Though now depressed and of little consequence they were 
once a powerful class. The name of Asa, the Ahir ruler of Asirgadh,^ 
connects them with the Shepherd kings or Gdvli Rajas of Khandesh 
they ruled in Central India near Mirzapur and in Nepdl;® they seem 
closely related to the great Buddhist dynasty of Pal ; and according 
to the Vishnu PuxAn they were universal sovereigns x'eigning between 
the Andhra and the Gardabha dynasties.^ Traces of the Ahirs are 
thought to be preserved in the Abisares of Alexander’s historians (825 
B.C.), the ruler of the hills between Mari aixd the Margala pass, a 


^ Sanskrit writers xise Atbir as a general term for tlio low caste popiilation of the 
north-west of India. Yivien do St, Martin's Gcog. Grec. et Latino de rindd, 230. 

2 In Central Inclia is a large tract called after them Aliirv^da. Tod's Western 
India, 358. 

^In the sonth of Dchli from Marebrah to near Bibameyu and from Salempnr in 
Gomkhpnr to Kingrauli in Mirzapur, Elliot's Races, I. 3. 

Earishtah quoted in Elliot's Races, I, 2. 

^ A connection has been traced between the A'hir and tim ISdg or gnake kings of 
Gujarat. The resemblance in sound between A'hir and Ahi snake is app8,rently the 
origin of this suggestion. 

® Elliot's Baces, I. 3; Tod’s Western India, 358; Asiatic Researches, IX, 438. 
Inscription of Virasena the Abhira king in Cave YIII, at Ndsik, perhaps the third 

7 Tod*)8 Annals hi BiJaltMft, ^ ^ Elphinstone's History, 157. 
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tract known by Hindii writers as Abbisara/ and in tbe Sabria, 
Ibiria, or Abliiria in Upper Sindh mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 150), 
and in the Periplns (a.d. 246 )^ and apparently identified with the 
Ablnra of Hindu writers.^ 

Like the Ahirs of the North-West Provinces the Gujarat Ahirs 
claim Krishna^ s birthplace Mathura as their first seat. , They say that 
from Mathura they came with Krishna to Girn^r in K^thiawdr, and^ 
from there going to Thar and Parkar, ended in Kachh. Some of their 
surnames are the same as Rajput tribe names.® The Ahirs are neither 
so handsome nor so robust as the Mers They also vary more in appear- 
ance. Many are middle-sized and commonplace. In some there is 
a notable strain tali to lankiness, with clear-cut features, the beaked 
nose and sharp chin recalling some of the faces on the coins of the 
Junagadh Sdh or Sinh dynasty (a.b, 124-376), apparently a trace of 
one of the northern conquering tribes, whose occupation as herdsmen 
or whose depressed condition on the decay of their power, led to their 
embodiment in some earlier tribe. The men shave the head except the 
topknot, and generally shave the cheek and chin, though a few wear 
long bushy whiskers. An Ahir woman is middle-sized and somewhat 
fairer and less coarse than a Bharvad woman. The men w’-ear a black 
and white headdress like the Mers, and a short-puckered jacket and 
tiglit-aiikled trousers of hand-*woven cotton like the Bharv^ds. Some 
wear a blanket thrown over the shoulder. The women are easily 
known by their coarse free-hanging blanket shawls, xnnk cotton skirt, 
and smooth flattened anklet. The cloth or bodice does not differ from 
the Bharvdd's bodice. Ahir girls are fond of spangled headscarves 
and bodices ; their petticoat is generally red fringed with green. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Gujardti. They are poor, many of them 
sunk in debt, and generally living in small tiled houses with stone and 
mud walls, with a good store of cattle, but no furniture beyond 


^ Vivien ile St. Mtu'biu Goog. Grecquc et Latino do riiide, 144 ; Cmmingliam’s Arcb. 
Ilep. n. 23. 

* La^Hou Hays Ptolemy’s Sabiria. is tbtj Abbira of Indian gcograpbera. (Jonr. Asiatic 
Soe, IX, 27dj. Hat aeeovding to tbe usual account tbe Abbira of tbe Purdns was 

tile westoiMi coast of Iiulia fro-n the Td])ti to Devgacl. Elliot’s Kaccs, I. 2 ; Bird’s 
LAlinudi, 8 , On tbe AllaluUnid pillar (about B.C. 400) xVbbira 14 mentioned next to 
Prardjuna in Upper Sindln St. Martin (as above), 161. ^ 

(b'lUT.tl Cunnitigbam (Ardn Rep. II. 23 - 33) would trace both AbbisaJra in tbo 
and Abliiria in Sindh to tbe Aba'rs or !;ns tbe great Indo-Skytbian race that conquered' 
the Panjab and Sind in tbo second eentui’y b, 0 . According to Cunningham Alexander’s 
Abbisira, an Indianist'd form of xVbdrisada, was called after a colony of Bkytbians of 
tbe Abar horde transplanted from Hyrkania by Darius Hystaspes (b.c, 498). This 
branch <rf tbe Abdrs, ho bolds, are represented by the modern Gakars. In bis opinion 
tbe Abbirhi of Ptolomy, tbo Periplns, and tbe Hindu geographers, took its name from 
tbe niain body of tbo Abarg or Sns who, in the second century B.C., conquered the 
Parrjub and Sindh, and about a hundred years later were defeated by tbe Yuechi and their 
power conlined to the lower PanjAb and bindh. In his opinion these AhJlrs are represented 
by the Jats and Mods. In support of General Cunningham’s view it may be noticed 
that the last reading suggested for the doubtful passage in the Periplns is Aharatike nob 
Abiratike. AlcCrindle’s Periplns and Cunningham’s Arch, Eep. IL 49# 

Their surnaines arc xVbalia, Baradia, Bbadarka> Bhddia, Bhenda, Bbibha, Bbovia, 
Bhuthar,^ Chavda, Chetaria, Chhuchar,^ Chuddsame, Gagia, Gogham, Gohel, Goria, 
Jogal,^ Kaebbofc, Kainalia, Kandra, Khava, Khunti, Kanddnia, Pidaria, Pithia, 
RdvaUya, Sanjva, Sindhav, Sisotia, Vadbia, Vasra, and Vijva. 

: ' B 2181—31 
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bed-aiiilts cots and large earthen jars, the jars sometimes ornamented 
with figures and prettily arranged in rows. The Ahir^s ordinary food 
is much like that of the Vdnia and Kanbi, millet bread and pulse and 
millet with milk and vegetables. When he can afiord it the Ahir 
drinks liquor in moderation and eats mutton, venison, and other game, 
but not beef. Thrifty, but not very hardworking, they are dn-ty in 
their ways and among themselves quarrelsome and spiteful. They have 
given up cattle -herding and except a few who are carpenters, they live 
as husbandmen. The women help by cleaning and spinning cotton. 

Like the Bdbrias they reverence Tulshishdm (Lakshmi and Krishna) 
and a number of local goddesses. Children are betrothed at any age 
and married between twelve and fifteen. Like Rabaris, Ahirs celebrate 
their marriages every year on one fixed day. On the marriage clay the 
women of the family with singing bring a wooden image of Ganpati 
and place it in the maiuiage eaiiopy. As the briclegroonTs party drives 
up in carts the bride^s relations come out to welcome them with singing. 
The ceremony is performed by a Rarajia Brdhman.-^ The details do not 
differ from those observed at other Hindu marriages. During the day 
to the sound of the drum dhol, the women dance in a circle, and the 
men go through a stick dance cldndhja moving in a circle and 
striking at each other with sticks. Two feasts are given by the bidders 
party and on the third day the bridegroom leaves taking his wife with 
him. Among them it is usual for a younger brother to marry his elder 
brother's widow. Some of the Ahir women are more independent than 
among the stricter Hindus, not covering their faces in presence of their 
elders and speaking freely with their husbands. Their births and 
marriages are registered by Rivals a kind of degraded Bhdts. The 
Caste has a headman who with a committee of the caste settles all 
disputes. Breacli of caste rules is punished by fine and eating with 
forbidden persons by excommunicat’on. 

Closely allied to the Ahirs are the Ba'lt>ria^s who inhabit a small 
district in vsouth Kdthidwar. In spite of their scanty numbers, the 
Babria clan has no fewer than seventy-two divisions. They marry their 
daughters to Kathis, and take-in marriage the daughters of lYhirs. 
They are not restricted as to the number of wives, marrying as many 
as they are able to maintain. The Babrids and the Aldrs gradually 
drove out the Vala Rajputs from the district now known as Babridvad ; 
they levied blackmail on any traffic that passed through their limits as 
they happened to be settled in a little frequented part of the country 
in a border-land open to the feuds aud rivalries of the Muhammadans 
of Junagadh and the Rajputs of Gohilvad ; they gave free asylum to 
outlaws, and they lived for some time before and after Colonel Waiker^s 
settlement (a b. 1803 - 1805) almost entirely by plunder. They have 
now fallen to the rank of peasant proprietors, and own only thirty 
villages.^ 


^ These Brdlimans dine with Ahirs. Tlioy arc said to have saved the Ahirs at the 
time of Parshunlm’s persecution, by saying the Ahirs were not Kshatriyashut the sons-in^ 
law* of Briliraaus. 

* Details gWm in KithEwir Ototteor, 'YITJ. 1S2 - 14 -I-. 
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Bliarva'ds or Sheplierds '^ith a strength of 128,474 are found all 
o%^er Gujarat. According to one story they are of the same caste as 
the Mehers to whom Krishna^s foster-father Nand Meher belonged. 
According to another story they are the descendants of a Vaishya 
father and a Sudra mother. Their original home is said to be Goknl 
Vrindavan near Mathura. From Gokul they are said to have moved to 
Meywar and from Mey wdr to have spread into Gujarat Kdthiawar 
and Kachli. They are closely related to the Rab^ris with whom they 
eat but do not intermarry. They have a large number of surnames 
of which forty-six are known.^ 

The men are heavily built and of middle size. Except where it is 
tanned red or brown, the skin though rough and coarse is somewhat 
fan*. The face is square and the features irregular. The eyes are brown, 
seldom black, occasionally light brown. The expression is sturdy 
tending to heaviness, the head and face hair is black sometimes brown, 
the chest is hairy. The women are middle-sized square-shouldered 
and strong, with a flowing stride in walking. The skin is coarse and 
dusky but sometimes fair tanning a bright brown. The eyes are brown 
or black not unfrequently nearly closed by heavy drooping eyelids. 
Somefciraes a clear-cut face with a soft refined expression redeems a 
group j but as a rule the features are irregular, the expression hard, 
the voice strong and tending to harshness. Few Bharvdd women are 
neat or clean. They are not fond of bathing, their heavy woollen clothes 
make washing troublesome and their coarse crisp hair is seldom oiled or 
smoothed. The true Bliarvad dress for men is three blankets of 
undyed wool one wound in broad bands round the head, a second t^.ed 
round the waist reaching the knee, and a third thrown across the 
sh^niider. A womaifls dress consists of a petticoat, a brown woollen 
headscarf hanging loose from the hea(i with yellow or red spots, 
and a bodice open behind, loose-fitting in fronts and carried down within 
an inch or two of the waist of the >skirt, : Xlnmarried girls wear a 
headscarf and a petticoat of cotton generally bright in colour. Some 
$ Bharvad men, especially young men, wear in the upper left ear, occasion- 
ally in both ears, a gold button called 5 /umyri, through a hole in the 
centre of which is passed a gold ring called Some men wear a 

necklace of coins or of eoin-llke circles and a handsome bracelet of heavy 
filagree work called randir, with a flower and very small box-like 
cylinders welded on to it. Some men also wear silver finger rings. In 
the upper left ear, sometimes in both upper ears, yomig women wear a 
hanging ring with a silver cylinder or akota set at right angles to the 
ring. Old women wear from the upper ear hanging silver ornaments 
called lori^ii and in the lower ear hollow silver hangers called nanglL 
The chief necklaces are the silver called and the kdnthiloy a 

garland of rupee-like silver circles falling below the breast in a heart or 


Bliarvjids liave a large ntimter of surnames among wHcli are Bibaria, Bajuva, 
Bimbbava, Bosaria, Botaria, Bxidia, Cliucbra, Btoka, Dimker, Bbauga, Dbingia, Dupda, 
Fingalia, Pdtaria, Galia, Oam4ria, Hadkarda, Jadab, JMpda, Jutbdl, Karir, Ktoclia, 
KbaJnfc, Kharagia, Kboda, L4mbana, L4mpka. M4nga, M4nkuda, M4tiad, Mev4da, 
Mudbava, Miiujva, K4eka, Eanva, RiUadia, Begla, bavasia, Sbidr, Suidbat, Susra, Taria, 
Tbuga; Vanis Vorai, and Vesbra. 
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tongue sliaped pendant called Tlie bracelets are either a double 

ring ol white or red ivory called ehindi^ or a heavy silver ring 
called Muchio^ the inner half flat^ the outer half cut in deep cog-wheel 
sections. On the left little finger they wear a ring called Jeeida and on 
the left ring finger a plain ring. The anklet is a round ring of silver 
drooping at eacli slie C2b\]ei. kami-Icadl a- Ontlie great toe a silver guard 
called ananakiis worn, and on the second and little toe a silver ring called 
vincklu'a. Some bojns wear a silver necklace and a hiacelet or khdn^ a 
plain heavy ring on whose end are stamped the petals of a flower. Their 
home tongue is Gujarati, though in the Paiich Mahals some speak 
Mdlvi. In their dress and houses they are much like Rabaris. 

They live chiefly on milk and millet cakes, though a few in Knchh. 
and Surat eat the flesh of sheep and goats. Except in Surat they 
do not drink liquor. A few of them are husbandmen and labourers 
but the bulk are shepherds or cattle-keepers. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats are kept in the outskirts of villages and are driven 
into the grass and bushlands by day and brought back at night. 
Between November and June they move about the country in search of 
pasture. They sell goat and ewe^s milk and weave and sell woollen 
blankets. They are also paid in grain or in cash for penning their 
flocks in empty fields as the manure is highly valued. Instead of sheep 
and goats many Bharvads keep cattle both cows and buffaloes and 
make their living chiefly by selling clarified butter. 

Almost all classes of villagers talk of Bharvdds as Bhuts, that is 
evil spirits. The Bharvdds do not quarrel with the name. We are 
Bhuts they say. If a villager is asked why are Bharvnids Bhuts, he 
answers They are so stupid. Their wildness, their sudden and weird 
appearance among their sheep, a small heap of blankets rising into a 
huge figure give point to the nichname. Their iitfulness is also 
uncanny, suddenly bursting from stolid dulness to frantic rushings and 
the oddest shouts yells and calls. Moreover, they are unclean, seldom 
bathing, seldom washing their blanket clothes. Finally, they are 
sin-laden or petp, selling their sheep to be slain. The Bharvads ahnit ^ 
their sinfulness. So evil are we our Brahmans cannot support the 
burden of our guilt. Of our Audich Brahmans, all are gone except 
one, and she is a childless widow. Their greetings are licartj. Male 
acquaintances at meeting shout a cheery Ram ! Ram ! or they clasp 
right hands and touch the chest and shoulders. Relations, ]:)oth men and 
■women, ^vho live in distant villages, -when they meet, fall on oacli 
otheris necks, the elderly women taking to themselves the younger’s 
iil-luck either by waving valva their hands in front of the person 
saluted, or by baUilena, that is evil-taking, by toiiehiiig the temples 
of the saluted with their finger-tips and then pressing the knuckles of 
their hands against their own temples till the joints* crack. 

Except a few who are Ramanandis, the Bharvads are followers of 
Mothers or Af who are figured on silver and co|)per plates. In 
Rewa Kantha they call themselves the followers of JhdMbapji and 
Baladev whom they describe as two holy Rajputs. The names suggest 
a connection between the BharvMs and the two tribes of Jlialas and 
Balas or Valas. JMlAMpji is their special obje^d of worship to wdiom 
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they offer vows when their animals sicken. In parts of south Gujarat 
the owners of sheep and goats worship on Tuesdays or Sundays and on 
Kali CkaHci'.fs in October any she-goat or ewe which keeps aloof from 
tlie males and is barren. The festival held most sacred by the Bharvads 
is tlio iXmyrdh'l or Kine iN’ghts in Septeiiiber-October, All fast on 
the bri^'lit ciglilh of A'i^o in October and a few fast durino* the first 
nine days of that month. Akatrij in ilprIl-May is their sheep- 
shearing day. Siost of them believe in and many are supposed to 
practise sorcery and witelun*aft. dliey have three famous lioly men or 
bJia<jats, Anibo Bhulo and Ihlgliav. 

As Bharvad children are often born when their parents are moving 
from ])lace to place no ceremonies are performed on the births, on the 
sixth day after a b‘rth^ or on giving the child cooked food for the first 
time, ddie marriage eustoms of the Bharvads of north Gujarat Kjtthia- 
war and Kachh are peculiar. Like Kadva Jvanbis Bharvads celebrate 
their marriages only onc(3 in twelve fifteen or twenty* five years on a 
day ill Viushnkh (May) and all the Bharvads of the neighbourhood hold 
tlieir marriages in the same place. The marriages are held in open 
ground on the skirts of the village. The richest Bharvad among those 
who wish to get their daughters married buys the ground where the 
marriages ai-e to be celebrated. This is necessary because the ground 
ciumot be used a second time for marriages but is kept as pasture, and 
an ornamental wooden post, called the marriage pillar, is set up and 
preserved to show that the ground has been used for marriages. The 
ground is first surrounded with a fence of bamboo poles and a booth 
is built. A branch is cut off a sarnl or Prosopis spicigera tree 

and taken in a cart to a carpenter who forms it into a square post with 
the image of Bhavani set on its top. d'he post is then taken to 
xhe booth and planted ill the ground. While it is being planted the 
women drink large quantities of milk and butter, which so excites 
them that they become frantic, singing lucky songs, breaking down 
hedges and spoiling the crops. In the centre of the booth a square or 
ckori is railed oil "with bamboo posts and coloured earthen jars are 
piled at the four corners. Shortly before the marriage hour the 
several brides with their relations and one Brahman priest meet in 
the booth. At the hour fixed for the marriage all the bridegrooms 
come to the booth one after the other and are received by the wife of the 
man who bought the ground and paid for the booth. In receiving 
each bridegroom the hostess shows him a miniature plough, arrow, 
and eliurning-stiek. The bridegrooms pass into the booth, and each 
sits besides his bride. The several pairs of brides and bridegrooms 
then go to the part of the booth where the kUjda post is planted* 
The hands of the several pairs are joined by the Br4hman priest and 
each pair ivalks round the post, bows to it, and ofiers it a cocoa-kerneL 
They are next taken to the central square or chori, where the hems of 
their clothes are tied together, and they walk round a fire which is 
lighted in the middle. This completes the marriage ceremony. The 
imn at whose cost the booth was built feasts the assembled Bharvdds 
for threeMays. He xiartly repays himself by levying a tax of Rs. 12i 
from the father of each bridegroom* 
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The following is an accoiinU of the Bharvad Jang or Shepherd 
Weddiii^r, wli'ch, after an interval of twenty-four years, was held on 
28th April 1895 at Khedsara^ a village of the Navilnagar State in 
Kathiawtlr, attended by about 12,000 people of whom 8000 were 
Bharvads. Before the festival (28th Aprd--8rd May 1895) was over 
775 Bharvad conples were married. 

In a year which the astrologer declares favourable for a gathering, 
and if also the stock of grass is sufficient and the season has been 
good, the council of the Bharvads, accompanied by. a Brahman and a 
carpenter, go to then* guide s lodge at Khardvdda and ask the Bava to 
fix a good day. The men of the tribe are called to the Bava’s lodge 
and present him ^nth a kori ^ and a sheep from each herd. The 
Bava feeds the council, the Brdhman, and the carpenter on milk and 
rice, a ceremony which is called Budh-jrmo or Milk-drinking. Then the 
council go round the different settlements of Bharvads, and are feasted 
by them. After this the council fix on one of their number to be 
Leader, The Leader must be a well-to-do man of high position in the 
tribe. In the recent arrangements, Dosa Kanaof Khedsara was chosen, 
partly because he was respected and well-to-do^ partly because he was 
anxious to gain merit, in the hope that merit might help his second 
wife to bring him a son* Some time after, on a day chosen as lucky 
by the astrologer, two or three months before the day fixed for the 
gathering, the Leader and other members of the council with their 
wives, taking that is rice and milk, the Brahman astrologer, and 
a Khedsara carpenter of the Vais Suthar caste, go in carts to the village 
of Bharthar about four miles north of Khedsara, At Bhdrthar, with 
drums pipes and singing, they pass in procession to an old hhijaro or 
siwifi Prosopis spicigera tree, which, on the five last occasions, has 
supplied timber for the marriage pillar, and ask permission to cut timber 
paying the owner about 300 korh. The astrologer makes the Leader 
perform a horn or fire -sacrifice. Then under the astrologer’s direction 
the women mark the stem of the tree with vermilion stick grains of 
boiled rice and tie a string soaked in kankw, and a piece of red cloth to 
certain branches of the tree, which, along with some feet of the stem 
are to be spared. On some occasions the astrologer tells the Leader to 
cut his little right finger and with the blood to mark the stem of 
the tree. If, as happened on the present occasion, he finds the time 
tinsuited to human blood, the astrologer calls for a black sheep, slits 
its right ear, and with the blood murks the stem. Blood is required 
to be rubbed on the tree to please the maternal uncle or mdmo who 
lives in the khijaro^^ and who, if not appeased, will be enraged if his 


^The Bharvdd Jang in tiie Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 17. 
Humber I pages 40-74. 

^ A Jeori is worth about five annas. 

^ ®The hhijaro tree is dreaded, not because it has a tree-spirit, but because in the tree 
lives a mdm) or maternal uncle. That the dread spirit is the maternal uncle is in 
agreement with the traces of polyandry among the Bharv&ds. In the early polyandrous 
arrangement as the next of kin among ancestral males the mdmo holds the place of the 
^itri and haj^dev or father of the later one-husband institution. In Western India 
the Brihman is the representative of the later one-husband system. In Rdtn^giri the 
ordinary term of address to a lO^er class, stranger is To call a Br.ihmaix 
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house is destroj^ed. After the blood-rubbing the astrologer hands the 
Leader an axe and orders him to cut certain branches of the tree. 
From dread of mamo the Leader trembles so convulsively that five men 
have to hold him by the waist. With these men to back him the 
Leader makes two or tliree strokes at the branches . Before the branches 
fall the Leader is ordered to run without looking back. As soon as 
the Leader is gone, the Khedsara carpenters complete the cutting of 
the stem and tl\e lopping* of the branches. Tlie timber is loaded on 
carts and carried in process* on with music and singing to the carpenter^ s 
house in Khedsara. Before he begins to dress the stem the carpenter 
performs the Vnliva Karma or worship of the great World- Builder. He 
lays a piece of green-c’oth and some pink -powder and rice on his yard- 
ineasiire and worships it, offering sweet “balls to Brahmans. When the 
worship is over the work of shaping the ste?n into a Manilatambha or 
Ruby Pillar beginsd The stem is about twelve feet long and nine inches 
in diameter. The top is carved into a tray like square. Into a hole in 
the middle of this square the carpenter fastens a three-feet high image 
of Bhavdni, which he has carved out of a portion of the tree. He also 
picks out from the cut timber four blocks about three feet long four 
inches broad and throe inches thick, and hxes them as arms into the 
j:>illar about eight inches below the top, carving a seated monkey or 
Hanuman guardian at the end of each arm. He further chooses from 
the timber four blocks about four feet long and six inches square. Each 
of these blocks he carves into a chain of six links, each link about six 
inches long. At the foot of each chain he fastens two cross-boards 
about a foot long and four inches broad leaving a space at the end of 
each cross-board on which to rest an oil saucer. The topmost link of 
each of the chains is fastened into the end of one of the arm-pillars. 
The pillar is cut square. Each face is divided into seven panels, leaving 
the two feet at the bottom plain to be buried in the ground when the 
pillar is set up in front of the Leader^s dwelling. In the eastern face 
the lowest panel is Ganesli ; above Ganesh is KishkaUmki ghodet 
the spotless steed, the winged three-footed horse, the tenth incarnation 
of Vishnu ; above the horse is Indrani Pari, India s angel ; above 
Indians angel are two female Mayaris or milk-chuvners ; above the 
ehiirners is the Sakti or Intiueiiee of the first disoy: quarter of the sky | 
above the region Influence is Narsinghdtts B^va, vvho, according to a 
local story, lived at Khedsara and converted the Bharvads; above 
Narsinghdas is Parshavdtn Bava, another Bharvad spint. The south 
panels are, at the foot K^n-Gopi, that is Krishna and Gopi, then 
Sliirvan carrying in baskets his blind father and mother, tlten Hanumdn 
the monkey-god, then Krishna, then the Sakti of the second region, 
then Hanumandds Bava, a local saint, then Premdas Bava, another 
local saint. The west panels are, beginning from the foot, Vaiamdds 


mamd is sure to stit his anger. Similarly in south-west Kdthi^w^r crops are guarded 
from the evil eye and other blights by planting on the border of the field a stone redden- 
ed and called mdmo. A Brahman's field has no such stone. "When a Brafliman culti- 
vator in a village near Khedsara was asked Where is your mdmo ? he replied Who ever 
heard of a mafmo troubling a Brdhman. 

^ The name ruby suggests that the marriage-pillar once gleamed with blood. 
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Bava, the eliiof Bliarvad saint, with a trident in his i%ht hand and a 
small hour-glass drum or damm% in his left. Above V alamdas are 
Rama and Sita, then Ndradaji, chief of the heavenly minstrels, then 
Ranch ndrai of 13 varka, then the Influence of the third quarter, then 
Gopaldns a Bharvad guide, then Mavdar a disciple of Gopaldas. On 
the north face the lowest panel is Kan-Gopi, then Narsinh, then 
Garuda with a snake in his hand, then Parasuram with a battle-axe 
in h's right hand, then the Influenee of the fourth quarter, then 
Vejanand Bhasariyo a Charan saint, then HanumanJas a Bharvad 
guide. The image of Bhav^ni, which is to be set on the top of the 
pillar^ faces east. On her head is a pad called indoM or cJmmli, on the 
pad is a large pot, and on the large pot wrapped in green is a small 
pot in the mouth of which is set a eocoanut. Bhavani is dressed like 
an unmarried Bharvad girl in a cotton print headscarf or chimari, a 
striped cotton kclpclo or bodice, aud a red cotton petticoat. Her 
ornaments are a chdQidIo or browmark, a golden nosering, an ahotcx, 
or large round earring, a silver necklace and chain, wooden wristlets on 
her right wrist, the marriage fruit midkal or gela Randia dumetorum on 
her left wrist, and on her ankles silver chains. She holds her hands open 
and hollow in front of her breast, and in her hands lies a eocoanut resting 
on mango leaves. About half way up the east face of the pillar, a bracket 
about a foot square, draped with a green cloth, hides a black-stone 
image about four inches high of Khoriydd Tiuikur, the lame Krishna.^ 
Above Khoriydd two miniature silver iimluellas guard a small tiara or 
mugatf and on the green cloth rests a small brass bell. 

When the pillar and image are ready, the carpenter asks the Brahman 
to fix the day when the pillar should be set up in front of the Leader’s 
dwelling. On the day^fixed, which is generally three da^^s before the 
beginning of the gathering, a band of Bbarvdds carry the pillar in their 
arms and lay it on one side in front of the Leader’s house. A space 
about fifteen feet square is marked off, and in the centre a hole is dug. 
Near the hole the Leader ].)erforms a horn or fire-sacrifice. In the hole 
are dropped a betelnut, a drieil date, a handful of rice, a current copper 
coin, and a mango [eaf. Tiio pillar is rul'jbod with vermilio.n sindur 
and red powder hinkn-y a pinch of boiled rice is dropped on the vermilion 
and tlie pillar, and the pillar is planted in the hole about two feet deep, 
care being taken that the image of Bhavani faces east. Wiieii the 
pillar is set the Brahman dips a mango-leaf into a watei’-pot and 
sprinkles the pillar, a eocoanut is broken, and a lighted ghi lamp is 
set at its foot. The four saucer-lamps on each of the crosses at the 
ends of the chains are then lighted and kept carefully alight till after 


^ Tlie reason the lame Krishna on the bracket is that at the first Jang, when the 
pillar was carved Krishna appeared to the Leader and said ; You have carved gods 
and gimis on your pillars. Me you have not carved. Without my presence no meet- 
ing can be held. The Leader in fear promised a bracket and prayed Krishna to 
come, Krishna said : Carve a small image of me in black stone. If the image is per- 
fect the whole tribe will come ; if the image is not complete, some Bharv:ids will not 
attend. In carving the image one leg was broken. The broken image was set up. A 
party from Lilpur, twelve miles north-east of Jamnagar, did not come. As they were 
starting for the fair a cart was upset and some of the people killed. The rest stayed 
at home. ■ , ■' 
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the Pot-filling or offering to the Pavaiyds or Hermaphrodites. On the 
same clay a red stone called Ramdevpiiv the founder of the school of 
ascetics to whom Valamdas the Bharrad guide belongs, is placed near 
the pavilion on a wooden board strewn with grains of wheat and a 
burning lamp is set in front of it. Next day, round the pillar, a 
pavilion of rough bamboos, about fifteen feet high and ending in a peak 
supported by two branches of tbejjafastree Butea frondosa, resting on 
two of the pillar's arms, is set up, enclosing a sqnare of about fifteen 
feet, d'he bamboos are covered with coarse white cloth, and, about 
halfway up, the pavilion is hung round with a garland ov toran of 
mango-leaves and eocoanuts. 

For the recent Jang the pillar was set up and the pavilion completed 
on Saturday the 27tli April 1895. Next day (Sunday 28thj the 
Bharvads began to assemble. Each party, as they arrive, come to 
worship the pillar, breaking a eocoanut^ giving half of the kernel to 
the Leader and distributing the rest. The Leader, who, since the 
cutting of the kijaro tree, is in a somewhat dazed state, sits in the 
west of the pavilion and receives the gifts. Strictly he ought to remain 
in the pavilion wdthont speaking or moving, but the burden of preparing 
the feasts, one of which has to be given on this and the tvro others on 
the two following clays, forces him to be up and doing. 

While the pillar is carving the Leader and council are making 
arrangements for the three great feasts. A letter is sent with a fee of 
IfiO koris^ inviting the Jam Saheb to be present at the gathering. 
Leave to cut grass is asked, and the Darbdr is reminded of the usual 
present of a turban and shoiilderelotb to the Leader. From the Darbar 
are borrowed seven great circular flat-bottomed pans, about six feet 
across and eighteen inches deep called kadaias, for boiling rice and heating 
gMj and three pak/idls or water-carriers. Other necessary vessels are 
hired. The Leader enters into contract with Lohd-na traders to supply 
molasses, rice, and m^mg pulse. In addition to the food supplies, 
in some of the fenced enelosures near Iiis house, the Leader stores large 
quantities of hay and of firewood. For the recent gathering the 
amounts laid in were 250 ma7is of ghi worth Ks. 5000/ 150 7na7is 
of molasses worth Ks. 275, 200 7mnB of rice worth Ks, 500, and 
525 mam of khichdi worth Ks. 800. In addition there were 200 
khandis of fuel worth Ks, 300, 400,000 bundles of grass worth 
Ks. 1000, earthen pots worth Ks. 800, and miscellaneous articles worth 
Ks. 200, or a total outlay of 8375 koris^ To this is to be added 
the outlay on kdrhims and other miscellaneous charges amounting 
to about 6000 koris. Against this is to be set marriage receipts at 
Ks. 16 a couple (an additional keri 1 is paid to the Jd,m), koris 
12,271, leaving the Leader about 2100 or Ks. 700 otit of pocket. 
The supply of each of the main articles, the ghi molasses rice and 
khichdi, fills a separate room. 

The supply arrangements are completed with little difficulty. The 
most troublesome point is to settle who are to be the leading bride and 
bridegroom. The honour of being leading bride and bridegroom or king 


1 That h koris. The koji is worth aboat 5 annas* 
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and queen of tlie gatlieiing is, in tbe case of tlie bridegroom, believed 
to cany -witli it tbe i:enaltj of death within six months. It follows 
that it is seldom an easy matter to find a family willing to spare a son 
to fill a posHion of such shortlived honour. The bridegroom is 
generally an orphan and badly off. He is tempted to accept the post 
hj a subscription, which, in the present case, amounted to 900 koris; 
by his freedom from marriage charges; and by the honour which 
attaches to the position of leading bridegroom. The bride is generally 
an orphan. But in the ease of the bride the objection is less strong as 
the supposed penalty is widowhood, not death, and Bharvad widows 
easily remarry. 

In the present case the chosen bridegroom was a man of thirtj^-eight, 
both of whose parents were dead, and who was in needy circumstances. 
The bride was a baby of four months, whose mother is a widow, a 
relation of the Leader. The hride^s father is uncertain : he is believed 
to be a Eabari. Except through the channel of this sacrificial w edding 
the girl could not be adnxitted a member of the Bharvad community. 

In the evening of Sunday (£8th April), about five oTdock, the first 
of the three feasts, consisting of khichU, that is pulse and rice, is 
given to all who have arrived. After the feast the peojfie in their 
different encampments spend the greater part of the night in singing 
and dancing to the music of drums. Numbers continue to arrive 
during the night. By noon on Monday the 29th, Khedsara is already 
the centre of a large encampment. The entire western upland is 
covered with the camps of parties, the bulk of whom have come forty 
to fifty miles. Many of these camps are fenced with a circle of carts. 
Inside of the ring of carts the space is crowded with men women and 
children, cattle, brass and clay water pots, bundles of clothes, and 
supplies of food hay and fuel. As a shelter from the sun and the 
chill sea-breeze, over the carts or out from their sides or fastened to the 
ends of poles stuck in the ground, long white cloths are stretched in 
numbers large enough to give to the encampment the appearance of a 
crowd of small tents. During the festival the plain is full of life. 
Strings of crow’'ded carts come from a distance and parties on foot 
arrive from the vifiages round. Lines of women in their streaming 
dark or maroon woollen headscarves and skirts pass with water pots 
to and from the pools in the Sorath river. Groups move from one 
part of the encampment to another visiting friends or paying their 
respects to the wedding-pillar, or carrying a eoeoanut to offer at 
Machu^s shrine. Among the camp in open spaces, apart from the 
rest, squat small parties of the Dheda drummers, whose music forces 
the Bharvdds to dance. A sprinkling of camels, numbers of horses 
and ponies raced here and there by boys, and lines of handsome 
Kathiawar and north Gujarat cattle complete the gathering. 

On Monday, shortly before noon, a band of two or three hundred 
Bharvads, in spite of the efforts of the police and the entreaties of the 
Leader, burst into a hay enclosure and carry off armfiills to their camps. 
In the afternoon, when the hottest hours are over, the stream of 
arrivals again sets in. Of the arrivals, besides Bharvads, a large 
number of Mers and Ahirs come on foot from the neighbouring 
yillages, while others, almost all of whom are Bharvdds, arrive in carts 
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or on Rorsebaek from distances of forty or fifty miles. These stran^^ers 
come in stiiiigs or carts drawn by excellent bulloeksj either the sturdy 
and hardy local or the larger and more showy Vadi^r or north Gujardt 
aniinaL The carts are filied with women and children. The parties 
who bring a bride or bridegroom are led by drummers. If they bring 
a bridegroom he is in red ; if a bride she wears a white bodice. 
Though they are not finally married till the gathering is over^ these 
brides and bridegrooms are more than betrothed, as before leaving their 
houses the Lagdi or formal giving in marriage has been performed at 
the bidders father’s house. The men are dressed in hand-woven loosely 
rolled white and red headcloths^ sliort cotton jackets close pleated at 
the shoulders and tied down the left side^ and loose trousers tight below 
the knee. The women have the dark of their woollen over-robe and 
skirt relieved by red patterns and spots of white or yellow knot work. 
Their gay apron-bodice called Impdo or cloth is of pale-blue yellow or 
red silk, the petticoat or skirt is maroon or ruddy-brown relieved by 
sewn, printed, stamped, or knotted patterns. The girls are gay with 
bright bodice and red green-edged petticoat. All arrive in great 
good temper. Some tired and thirsty rest at the river to drink and 
wash their face liand and feet. Then they move on, and in the wide 
and stony plain that rises westwards from the Leader ^s house they 
establish a camp known by the name of their village and guarded by 
a ring of their carts. As soon as the camp is chosen, the party hurry 
to the pavilion to make their reverence to the Mata. ^JTien the men 
arrange the carts and cattle and the young women take brass or earthen 
pots and make for the river. The elder women stay by the carts, 
arranging the kit and preparing for cooking. It is the end of April, 
but the day is not hot. The strong sea-breeze, though it has passed 
over twenty miles of heated plain, is cool, almost chill. Its steady force 
drives clouds of dust before it, and sudden devils rush past whirling 
heavy fawn-coloured dust-robes. 

Meanwhile the men of the camps who have been settled overnight 
or since early morning, after breakfast and a sleep are set agoing by the. 
beating of drums. They form into groups and dance the stick or circle 
dance. l\lany of them, especially the Mer visitors, who are treated with 
the defeiunee which their good looks breeding and skill in i he clanee 
deserve, perform with admirable activity vigour and grace. The stick 
dance is varied by the sword dance in which the chief performers are 
Mers and Sindh: s. The Meghval or Dheda musicians earn applause 
by an inspired movement in which they leap and dance, drumming all 
the time with astonishing v'gour and speeL Groups of women start 
sej amte dances, circling with strange graceful movements of the wrist 
and hand. The merrymaking, which has only begun, is sto]»ped by 
the sudden news that the ruler of the State, His Highness the Jam of 
Navrhiagar, is dead. The music is silenced and tlie dance ceases. 

About half -past four the second of the three regulation feasts begins. 
Close to the south of the pavilion hundreds> probably over a thousand, 
of men are seated ia an enelosiue fenced with dry thorns. During the 
whole afternoon rice and pulse have been cooking in the huge flat- 
bottomed iron pans. As soon as they ai*e cooked the contents of each 
panfiill are shovelled iiiio saek-like cloths with the upper side open^ 
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and the ends held by two men, who, when the sack is full, rush it into 
the house and pile the contents in a heap. In other ] ans ghi has been 
melted, strained tluongh a cloth, and poured into an iron cask. From 
the cask large biass pots are filled and carried round by helpers who 
empty the ghi into spouted earthen vessels from which the contents are 
poured over the share of kkiehadi in the platter of each of the guests. 
The guests are seated in parties of ten to fifteen. Most of the groups 
are Bharvads. But places of honour are set apart for the Mers, and 
when the first company has been feasted, spaces are left for Eabaris, 
Bavas, Kolis, and other less honoured visitors. The bearers of the 
open-sided sacks crowd in pairs into the house \Y\mve is the h hie had i 
heap. As each sack is filled the two bearers rush it off at a run into 
the dining enclosure, and, stopping at one of the seated groups, scoop 
a share of rico and jmlse into the earthen platter which is set in front 
of each guest. The flight of Miichadi seTvem is followed by distri- 
butors of glbi from spouted earthen pots. The guests are patient : the 
service is vigorous. After the ghi is distributed, from large copper 
and iron pots set upon carts, water is poured into clay pots and served. 
If one of the leading Bharvads is complimented on the orderliness of 
the feast, he looks reverently upwards and with a quaver in his voice 
replies * Any success is by the favour of M^ta.^ This religious fervour 
accounts for the feverish energy of the food-servers. It accounts also 
for the odd manner of the leading Bharvdds who look and speak as if 
they were intoxicated, a result due iwtly to ghi indigestion partly to 
feeling. After a certain number of the men guests have withdrawn, 
their places are taken by women, Bharvads in the main, but also groups 
of Mers, Eabaris, Ahirs, Bavas, and Kolis. They are patient and 
well-cared for: the Mer women refined and handsome, the Bdv^s 
frolicsome, the Kolis somewhat ill at ease. That a feast ea.n be given 
to thousands without waste without quarrelling and without heart- 
burning, is doubtless, in great measure, due to the feeling That the 
whole ceremony is under the special guidance of an easily-angered 
Mata. Ibis explanation finds support in the strange dazed air of 
the Leader and his elder wife, an air of solemn of almost tearful 
responsibility, the anxiety and strain of the preparations acting on their 
minds with a result which both themselves and their friends take to be 
possession by Mata, In the ease of the other leading Bharvads their 
unsteadiness of gait and thickness of speech are perhaps due less to 
Mdta than to over-draughts of ghi helped in some eases by friendly 
nips of opium. 

Whether potations of gki^ however co])ious, can of themselves 
intoxicate, seems doubtful. Still in certain eases, joined to the 
enthusiasm of the Gathering, ghi seems to develope strong excitement. 
A Bharv^d woman stands in her cart, dividing among* beggars her 
private store of ghi. Her appearance and manners show she is under 
strong excitement. Her party let her alone: Mdtahas entered her. 
A band of young Bharvdd women dasb back from the feast to their 
encampment, laughing, also it would seem under the influence of the 
Mother. Of the whole population who attend the gathering perhaps 
nine-tenths areBhaav^ds. Of the castes who come as guests to the great 
gathering, the chief are Mei’S, Ahirs, and Rabilris. The handsome grace- 
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fill Mers are held in most respect. Of the different classes present at 
the fair, next to the Eliarvads, those most interested in the proceedings 
are perhaps the Bheda dnimmers and fifers. Some of these come 
escorting a party of Bharvdds from their village. Others gather to 
the fair in the hope of employment. They squat in groups in the open 
with little shelter and few belongings, generally in a bare syaee 
between two encampments. The groups vary much in appearance, 
some rough and hair^^, others fair smooth-skinned and goodlooking. 
Both men and women dress like Mers, only that their clothes are 
scantier and not so clean. Another class, who, as their moneylenders, 
take interest in the Bhar’tdd gatheiing, and come to look on at the 
p)aviiion, are the Lohdnas. A special class, whose huge ungainly forms 
attract notice in the crowd, are the Pavaiydsor hermaphrodite:;. They 
are devotees of Miita, and live by begging. TiieT* head lodge or '}}wih 
is at Bahucheraji or Bceliardji about thirty miles south of Ptit an in north 
Gujarat.-'- They have branch lodges at iNavdiiagar in north Kathidwdr 
and at TIandvi in Kachh. They are of all classes, parents dedicating 
to Bahucheraji any child who is born a hermaphrodite. Many of these 
Pavaiyas are of unusual hc’.glit and size, strong-voiced anci harsh- 
featured, pecuharities wliich are made the more notable by their prac- 
tice of al way - dng in women’s clothes, a dark headscarf or od/d 
sometimes of w^ooi, a long-sioeved bodice of dark striped cotton, and a 
long dark cotton petticoat. A few of them wear anklets and other 
ornaments of silver. As devotees and carriers or homes of Mata, the 
Pavaiyas have spec’ai claims on the Mata-worshipping Hharvads at 
their great wedding season. Besides the large gifts of ^hi described 
below under the liead of Pot Pilling or K(das Jdharana^ the Pavaiyds 
claim from each bridegroom one kori in cash, a quarter of a pound of 
gld and molasses, ami a lajri ea]:e. They live by begging, mid are 
held in awe by Eharvads and others, invoking destitution on any house 
whose inmates fail to supply them with food. 

Monday night (April 29th) passed quietly. The news of H. H. the 
JdiiPs death prevented merriment, even singing. By Tuesday morning 
(April 3Uth) many more visitors had arrived. The camp was kept lively 
by bands of men and women from the families of the different brides, 
taking presents of six cakes of wheat flour and one of one pound 

of moiasse sand one pound of heated g?ii as hJialva or breakfast to the 
bridegroom. At the bridegroom^s the women and men of the bride^s 
party gi eet the members of the bridegroom's family, foiling on each 
other^s necks. They hand over the cakes and the ghi^ and each party 
spiinkles the other with pink powder and yellow powder made from 
the gialan tree. Iledpowder is also mixed with ghi and rubbed on the 
chest and back of the men^s jackets. The women of both parties sing 
coarse songs, abusing each other and charging each othei’^s families 
with poverty and bad conduct. This abuse, which is called pkatdnay 


1 The special connection between Pavaiyas and Bechardji Mdta may he that the 
Pavaiy^s, though dressed like women, have no breasts. Bechardji was also hreabtloss, 
since she cnt off her breasts to bring blood-gniltiness on those who would not respect 
her safeguard. 
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is considered lucky, partly because it is coarse and coarseness is lucky, 
partly because it makes out tke abused to be poor and untrustwoitiiy, 
and tlierefore unteinptin^ lodgings for house-seeking spirits. Praise is 
risky ; abuse and blame are safe.^ 

in the aiGernoon when the midday rest is over, the Bharvad men 
begin to move about in bands. As music is still forbidden, theje can 
be no claneing, and in their idleness they gather into a band and raid a 
hay-&i<rcl:. Some of them further wish to seize the Leader's store of 
firewood, but are dissuaded, admitting that the loss of the Leader^s 
firewood would spoil the feast. They then amuse themselves with 
jumps, foot-races, and the Vagher's favourite game of prisoner^'s base.^ 

About half-past four the feast begins. There are many more diners 
even than on the previous evening. The whole village is invited, and 
many fresh parties of Bharvads have arrived. In spite of this increased 
strain thei'e is the same inspired service, the same patience, the 
same orderliness. The fare is different from that on the two previous 
nights, rice glii and molasses instead of pulse rice and glii. The 
feactiing goes on, relay of guests following relay, till about two in the 
morning, 

"While Tuesday’s feast is in progress, and during the whole of Wed- 
nesday (May 1st) bands of men and women keep passing from one 
encampment to another. The women are singing but without the 
usual drumming. They cany and e-mort the Mdmeri^ that is the 
present from the mother’s side to the bride and bridegroom, women^s 
clothes headscarf bodice and skirt, with, in some cases, a few silver 
ornaments. These gifts are carried either by the mjit.ovnal aunt Mmii, 
or by the maternal uncle Mdnw, over whom a blanket canopy is 
stretched on two stick ends. The night of Tuesday passes quietly. In 
many of the camps bands of women keep singing, and there is some 
dancing and story-telling by Bahrots. The want of drumming 
prevents excitement or merrymaking. 

The Leader and council retire from the Tuesday feast at midnight 
(3Cth April). Their reason for withdrawing is to be ready in ^ the 
pavilion whenever the Pavaiyas may declare themselves prepared for 


’ Goinpaie (Herodotus, II. 60 ; Wilkinson’s Egyptians, 2nd Series, I. 279, II. 230) tlie 
Eg;,ptian women floating in boats down the Kile to the fair of the goddess at Biihastis 
in passing a town, drew near, sang, beat cymbals, critd out, lifted up their clothes, and 
loaded the townsxienpio with abuse. All of the.se actions were apparently done to 
scare evil intiueiices from the town, Munro (Cartullus, 76) shows how the coarse 
Feseennine songs of early Italy averted the evil eye or the envy of the gods on great 
occasions of goods fs^rt-uiie, such as marriages and triumphs. Quoted in iSmith’s Greek 
and Koman Antiquities, I, 8S9, Compare the strangely coarse abuse and jokes at 
many Athenian festivals, specially at women festivals, to Demeter (Smith’s Greek and 
Homan Antiquities, II. 831). Also the songs with the coarsest ribaldry against tlis 
general sung by the soldiers at a Komau triumph. Ditto, II. 897* 

* Murtu or Hargai mdi is played with four or. six aside. A line is drawn across 
the middle of an open space. Each side in turn sends out a scout. If the scout 
touches or throws an enemy within the enemy’s lino the player touched or 
thrown stands out of the fight till he is redeemed by the success of a scout oil Ids own- 
party.. If the scout, instead of touching, or throwing, is touched or thrown within the 
enemy’s country* he is a prisoner till relieved by some success of his own side, 
’Xhe game is played with great craft, dash, good nature, and fair play, two seniors being 
seated at the ends of the line to say, in whose favour is the touch or tiirow. 
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the Pot Fillmg or Kalas BJiarna. Soon after the council reach the 
pavilion^ word comes from the Pa vaiy^ s’ lodge, ‘ No one is inspired. Be 
ready at two.’ At three a message comes, ^ We are not really. As soon 
as we are ready^ we will come.^ About half-past four two Pavaiytls 
come to the pavilion and tell the Leader to make ready a stool, four 
drawn swords, and abundance of gJd and molasses. They ask what 
direction the procession from the pavilion to the Pavaiyas^ lodge is to 
take and go back to explain to the Pavaiy^s. Presently, the tallest 
and strongest of the Pavaiy^is, who has bathed and into whom Mataji 
has entered, comes escorted by the head of the lodge and eight or 
nine members. Some of the escort, under the influence of Mata, are 
shaking, tossing their long hair, waving their hands, and shouting Hu I 
Hu I The tall Pavaiya has a dazed strained look as if under the 
influence of some overmastering power. He is led to the north of the 
pavilion and seated on a low stool. The Leader^s younger wife^ who, 
it is hoped, will bear him a child, dressed in new clothes, all red, head- 
dress bodice and skirt, brings vermilion hmku and boiled rice. She 
dips her right second and third fingers into the vermilion, touches the 
stool on which the Pavaiya sits with the tip of her third finger and 
on the kanhn drops grains of rice. Then, as if worshipping Mata, 
she draws her /canku-coYeved second and third finger across the 
Pavaiy^Ps brow and in the hmku sticks grains of rice. She next 
weaves crossed hands in front of the Pavaiya^s face, gathering to her- 
self any hovering evils. The Pavaiya maintains unmoved his strain- 
ed fixed gaze. The Leader and the young wife with a knotted cherdcheri 
or kerchief joining their shoulders, stand close to the seated Pavaiya. 
Into a large earthen pot, brought by the Pavaiyas, the Leader stows 
three mans of solid ghi. A second smaller pot, holding about one 
is next filled. Then the head Pavaiya sets a thick pad or 
indoni on the seated Pavaiya^s head over his headscarf or odni and, 
on the pad, first the large pot and then the small pot is carefully placed. 
In the mouth of the upper pot, resting on the solid glii^ the 
Leader sets a eocoanut. Then thick molasses are brought in a basket 
and handed to the head Pavaiya, who stulfs about one man weight into 
the lap of the seated Pavaiya^s robe, A second man of mol-isses is 
stuffed into a cloth and tied round the Pavaiyas wa'st. The Leader 
and his wife bow to the Pavaiya and four men hold drawn swords over 
his head. The head Pavaiya shouts Khamma It is finished^ a cry which 
but for the State-mourning would be received with a crash of drums. 
Will the goddess show her favour and enable the Pava'ya to rise in 
spite of his burden of six mans ! The Pavaiyds grow fiercely excited, 
dashing their heads backwards and forwards, tossing their long hair, 
gasping Hu ! Hu ! and waving their hands round the seated figure. 
The seated Pavaiya tries to rise but fails. The Leader is called he 
touches the heavy-laden Pavaiya and he begins to rise. The excite- 
ment is keen. The Bharvads joining the Pavaiyas shout in triumph. 
The laden Pavaiya w’'ho has been facing east> turns to the west and 
encircled by a ring of his brotheihood, shouting and tossing their heads, 
he passes slowly southward to the gateway of the headman*^ s enclosure. 
Immediately behind the y/ti-laden Pavaiya, follows the head of the 
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lodge^ waving his hands, tossing liis hair, and shouting. Close by 
walks the Leader^s young wife and a man of the family : the police and 
others follow. At the gateway the Leader, who is standing on the top 
of the low wall, pours from above a large potfiili of liquid glii over 
the eocoanut and the ghi pots, down the face and clothes of the 
laden Pavaiya streaming to the ground. When the stream is over, 
the Pavaiyas wipe the foee of the inspired carrier who moves slowly 
on through the market-place among dense crowds, w’-ho shout with 
delight, since the superhuman strength of the gld-hesbvex proves that the 
gathering enjoys the favour of Mata. The procession stops under a 
pijoal tree at the market-cross. One of the Pavaiyas takes wheat flour, 
kneads it, and throws four handfulls backwards over his head to the 
east the south the west and the north. These handful Is are baluldna 
or offerings to the evil spirits who haunt the crossings of roads. The 
processioii moves on past verandas walls and roofs alive with sight- 
seers, pressed by crowds of excited Bharvads who are hardly kept from 
jostling the ^/^f-bearer by the joint efforts of the police and of the ring 
of Pavaiyas who uuweariedly shout, toss their heads and wave their 
hands. At last the door of the Pavaiya's lodge is reached. The 
possessed ^/^^-bearer stops. A Pavaiya brings from inside a pot of 
vermilion and some hdjri flour. He makes a red mark on the ghi- 
bearer^s brow and throws backwards in each of the four directions a 
handful or nmfMi of kneaded flour. He weaves his hands round the 
j 7 /i?kbearePs face and takes his evil influences. The pots of ghi are 
lifted down, the molasses are carried away, and the dazed ///li-bearer is 
guided to a seat. Round him the Pavaiyas still circle, tossing 
dancing gasping. Suddenly the head Pavaiya shouts Khamma It is 
finished. The dancing shouting Pavaiyas are at once still. The ghi- 
bearer bursts into tears and his strange fixed look passes away. The 
Pot-filling is over and the Leader and his wife and the other members 
of the family return to their homes. 

About an hour later the Leader sits in the pavilion and the hdmddr 
or State agent for the village presents him with a turban and shoulder- 
cloth from His Highness the Jam. Other friendly well-to-do villagers 
mate presents of turbans. Each turban, as it is presented, is rolled 
over the last, so that the Leader wears the whole of his gifts at the 
same time. 

After the ])resent-giving is over the council consider the proper time 
for holdi)}g the wedding of the senior bride and bridegroom. To 
settle the time is often a matter of difflciilty. In the present case the 
senior bridegroom has begged to be excused. He says he will gladly 
pay his share, but be has no wish to be senior bridegroom. A new 
bridegroom is found willing to accept the office, but he is old and 
blind, and the girPs mother objects. Search is made for a fresh couple 
but without success. Towards evening the wedding difficulty i.s got 
over by the original bridegroom agreeing to abide by his promise. 
The biood-red bridegroom^s clothes have still to be made, so that the 
wedding cannot take place before the next morning at the earliest. To 
secure a senior bridegroom is often most difficult. On some occasions 
the gathering has to wait a fortnight or even three weeks. The 
senior bridegroom spends Wednesday night in the Leader^s house 
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where the work of preparing liis elotlies is pushed on with all speed. 
Some of the Bliarvdds who are gathered there and who come to see him, 
so mock the hridegToom, taunting Irm with the certainty of speedy 
death, that it is believed he may try to escape. Some say he was 
locked ill a room and guarded. But, according to the members of the 
council^ tliese attentions are paid him not from fear that he may try 
to cscax>e, but out of respect to his po-jition. On Thursday morning, 
May 2iid, the briiegrooinds spirits are better, Never miiid/'^ he 
says to his persecutors, I may die soon, I may die late. I can take 
niy sheep far off and Mata may forget me. Anyhow I shall bo 
ine-vLT’cd lor nothing. I have had to pay no share of the gathering 
expenses. I have 900 kons^ and shall get many coeoanuts and other 
gifts/’ 

About seven in tlie morning, the senior bridegroom, in his new red 
turban and woraaiT/s headscarf drawn over liis shouldereloth and with 
h/B face reddened with | mk powder and vermilion, with a Ijlanket tied 
to two |>ole eiids and stretched over him as a canopy and a second 
Idanket ivavcd in front of him as a ily-tlapper, is escorted by a noisy 
laughing crowd of men and boys to ]\lachu Mata^s shrine near tlie crest 
of the western ridge. After breaking a eocoaiiiit and distributing the 
kernel and praying to the ivlata, the senior bridegroom is escorted to 
each camp or group of carts where is a bridegroom. As he draws near, 
each bridegroom comes out, bows to him, and presents him with a 
coeoaiuit, and if well-to-do with a hori or half a kori, while the women 
of the bride’s party mark the senior bridegroom’s brow with vermilion 
and rice, drop a betelnut into his hands, and waving their hands round 
his head, take his ill-luck. While the senior bridegroom is making 
the circuit of the encampment, at each of two openings, one in the 
west and one in the south of the sun-dried brick wall of the pavilion 
yard, two bamboos are set up, and from one pole to the other a 
garland of mango-leaves is tied. While these preparations are in 
progress, every now and again a bag of eocoaniits, the gifts of the 
other bridegrooms, is brought into the pavilion. These gifts bear out 
the view that' the senior bridegroom is a vie him, a sin or iil-luek 
bearer, and that the ill-luck in the other bridegrooms j)asses with their 
gifts of eocoaniits betelniits and money into the senior gift-receiver. 

At last about ten the bridegroom has gone the rounds of all the 
camps. As his procession draws near tlie west gate of the pavilion 
enclosure, a rush of men and boys with loud hubbub forces its way 
through the west gate. The biidegrcMim is stopped at the enclosure 
gate until the sdsn or bride’s mother comes out to welcome him. 
While the bridegroom waits Pavaiyds crowd in front of him, threaten- 
ing to stop his entrance if lie does not pay each of them a quarter of a 
korL In the fierce sunlight, crowded and Jostled by boys, men and 
Pavaiyis, Apa Bhawdn the senior bridegroom remains motionless 
seated on his horse, his blanket canopyisti^telied over him, Ms blanket- 
fan waved in front of him, wearing his rich blood-red turban and his 
woman’s headscarf drawn round his n^k-and falling in front. His 
round-backed narrow-chested figure leans forward, clasping a eocoaniit 
in his joined hands. His wizened face p^rs out half-hid by the heavy 
turban. His cheek is flushed with pink powder, and from his brow 
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oily Yermilion oozes like drops o£ ’blood. Viewed askance by the 
women, bantered by a scoffing crew o£ men and boys, the royal br’de^ 
groom, the king of the fair, is a man of sorrows, on whose bowed 
back settle all the sins of all the bridegrooms, the v’etim over whom 
steals the shadow of death, the mean kalf-maiiiac risking life to secure 
the sudden spending of 900 koris. 

Presently, clad ail in red, bearing on her head a thick pad on which 
rest two clay water-pots, the mouth of the upper pot stopped by a 
eoeoannt, the younger wife of the Leader, who plays the part of sdsu, 
or bidders inotber, advances to meet the bridegroom. The bridegroom 
dismounts. The mother marks his brow with vermilion, and on the 
vermilion sticks grains of rice, and passing her hands in front of the 
bridegroom’s face, takes his ill-luek, cracking her knuckles aga'nsb 
her temples. The Brdhman priest recites verses, and the mother 
waves and throws to the four sides salt, mustard-seed, and ash-balls. 
She takes two sampvts, that is earthen cups full of milk curds and 
beteliiut tied mouth to mouth, by cotton thread, %vaves them thrice 
round the brxdegroom^s head, and lays them before him to l>e crushed 
under his feet. She next passes in front of his face a small yoke, a 
long needle, and a churning stick, tied together, and waves round his 
head a brass bowl full of water. A sigh of relief, mixed with a 
shudder, passes over some of the ];eople. Enu have tJiai rdMyu/^ 
Now lie is done for/^ they say he is a saeriliee to the pillar. He 
will d:ed^ 

The bridegroom walks to the crowded pavilion and bows to the 
pillar. He is led to the west side and is seated on cushions, which 
take the place of the mdyara or decorated wedding-room at high ea.ste 
weddings. He faces east to where, in the house veranda, the women 
and girls of the family sing his praises, admiring his horse, and 
admiring his clothes. In this praise the Pavaiyds, who are seated at 
the north side of the pavilion, ioin. The bridegroom >vaits sitting on 
a cushion. The bride does not come. Her mother is struggling for 
belter terms. If the bridegroom dies, what will happen to the bride. 
The council must give a written agreement that in the event of the 
.. bridegroom dying the caste will feed the girl and her mother. 

After much discussion the council agree to pay the bride’s motber 
a sum of about Rs, (100 horis). This the mother accepts, and the 
babe bride is carried into the pavilion, followed by the wives of some 
of the council singing songs and by her mother. One of the council 
takes the babe in his arms and covers her head with a white-spotted red 
handkerchief. The bridegroom remains seated and the bridc/s 
guardian seats himself on the bridegroonTs right. Among general 
laughter the Brdhman drops the marriage-garland round the necks of 
the bride and bridegroom. The guardian bolds tbe babe’s right hand, 
and the hand is joined with the right hand of the bridegroom. A 
handkerchief is tied to the end of the bidders headscarf. Then the 
bride and bridegroom go to the square in tbe centre of the pavilion 
where a Brdhman has lighted a sacred fire, and offer the horn or fire 
sacrifice. Whan the fire sacrifice is over, the bridegroom and the 
bride carried by the guardian, walk four times round the sacred fire. 

guardian holding tbe bride on tbe 
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liasbaiicVs right. At the last round the bridegroom tries to ^ be first 
seated^ but the bride’s guardian outwits him and gains the first seat 
for the girl. Whichever of the couple is first seated at the end of the 
fourth round has the mastery in after-life. ^ How can a babe control 
a grown man ^ the people ask. The answer is ready : ^ Because v/hen 
she is a woman he will be a dotard, it indeed he “does not, as ho ought 
to, die before that.^ During the four turns, two of the council hold a 
couple of empty clay cups bound vim to rim by cotton thread. fSo 
soon as the fourth round is finished, the eup-holders dash the cups to 
pieces on the ground. 

Four women come out of the Leader’s house, and touching the babe’s 
brow take to tlicmseives any hovering evils and bless the bridegroom. 
Pour Pava’.yas follow, taking to themselves the bridegroom’s ill-luck, 
since the Pavaiyas and the bridegroom are now of one family, children 
and vessels of Mata. A Bharvad asks a Brahman^ ' How is it you 
call blesshigs on the bridegroom and say May the bride never be with- 
out her bridegroom when you know the bridegroom must soon die.^ 

^ The blessing will not be in va‘n ’ repl’es the Brahman ; ' among your 
people so soon as this bridegroom dies the bride can get another 
husband.’ 

After the four rounds shoukl follow the bmuding by the Leader of 
the bridegroom’s brow wfitli a red-hot coin in token that he is dedicated 
to Miita. The bridegroom refuses to be branded. ^I£ I am to die so 
soon wbat gain is there in the branding.’ This part of the ceremony 
is accordingly foregone. After the four turns comes the eating of 
hanmf or wheat flour mixed with sweetmeats and gliL When the 
eating is over, comes the interchange of presents between the 
families of the bride and bridegroom kn.^wn as perdmanL Then two 
of the \vomen, i^ep resenting the mo i hers of the bride and bridegroom, 
smear their hands with redlead and oil, and mark the people of the 
opposite party on their breasts and backs. When the lucky hand- 
marking is over, they retire to the bridegroom’s camp or lodging. 

When the senioj* marriage is over, the other bridegrooms come one 
by one into the enclosure, lay their subscription of 51 kork on the 
threshokh and are met by the Leader’s younger wife who waves the 
pestle, the yoke, the long needle, and the churning stick in front of 
the'r faces. In the javllion each bridegroom bows to the M^ta and 
passes on returning to the bride’s camps where the clasping of hands,, 
the square making, the walking round the sacred fire, the eating 
together, and the mastery trials are performed. For their dinner on 
the evening of their marriage each couple receives from the Leader 3 1 
Ben^ of meited ghL 

Sickness and other difficulties prevent the whole of the remaining 
774 marriages being completed for more than a fortnight. When all 
the weddings arc over and the gathering has scattered, the Leader and:’ 
the council and their wives together with the Brahman and the Gujar 
carpenter will meet at the pavilion. At this meeting, near the pillar 
a horn or sacred fire is kindled. After offerings have ken made to the 
kom^ the Leader and the BrMiman touch the pillar and wound It slightly 
with a hatchet. Then the carpenter cuts over the pillar level with the 
ground, and with drumming and singing the pillar is set on a cart^. 
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The Leader gives a feast to the Br^hmaB^ the carpenter^ the council^ and 
their wives. After the feast, with dnimmiiig and singing, the pillar- 
laden cart is driven about three miles east of Khedsara to the villao^o of 
Karavada, where it is left at the lodge or the Bhar\nhPs rorg:ons guide 
the representative of their patron Eava Vakiiid^s. The leaving of the 
pillar at the Bavak lodge is called its nirvana or absowdioii. When 
theniver Venn is in flood- the Bavas carry the pillar- to- the river bank- 
and push it into the stream, leaving it to be swept where the flood wills. 
Where the flood throws np the pillar, there it is left to decay. If the 
flood throws the pillar on the right bank, the next gathering" will bo at 
Khedsara ; if the pillar is stranded on the left bank, some village in 
that quarter is chosen for the gathering. This treatment of tlie {illar 
is in agreement with the rule that images, whose fuiictions are dis- 
charged and whose godhead has departed, should, like the soiihforsaken 
Iiuman corpse he separated from the living by water. The patels say 
that this pillar-] auiiching has a special saneiion in a tale wliich tells 
how the Panda vs floated their wedding pillar down a river. The 
shepherds found it stranded and copied its beautiful ornament on their 
own mandage post. 

Every new- moon on the spot where the under- ground stump of the 
}>illar is left, a honey or ijhi fire is kindled, incense is offered, and 
redpowder and grains of rice are thrown on the fire. This monthly 
worslii]) lasts for years. The spot where the A.n. 1871 pillar stood is 
still (a.d. 1895) worshipped, and the space which the pavilion covered 
still lies iimised. 

Decreased isolat’on and years of growing orderliness may have 
lessened the Bharvad*s inclination to riot. But the chief cause of the 
quxdness of their recent gathering and the absence of excitement was 
proliably the enforced stoppage of music and merry-making on account 
of the State mourning. This unavoidable dullness defeated tlie 
attempt to ascertain the cause and the extent of the Bha.rvdd'’s excite- 
ment and inspiration during their great marriage festival. At the 
same time several of the details furnish valuable traces of wild early 
practices. The marking of the tree with the Leader's l^lood points to 
a former human sacrifice to pacify the tree spirit who, in agreement 
with Hindu ideas, is considered not as the life of the tree but as a 
luiman lodger in tbe tree, an ancestral spirit, the maternal iinclo or 
polyandrous father, at heart a fiend, at best a Jealous and easily-angered 
guardian. Of still greater interest is the reverence shown to the 
wedding-pillMr and the half unwilling admission that the pillar 
requh’cs a victim j that in fact the pillar is the earlier post to which the 
wedding victim w’'as tied. The share the Pavaiyds play as vessels or 
carriers of Mata, or as Mata homes, in taking to themselves, that is to 
Mdta in them, the offerings to a large extent appeases the Mata's 

craving for brides and bridegrooms. With the mother thus partially 
appeased the sacrifice of a human bride and bridegroom at tbe beginning 
oi the gathering has ceased to be urgent. Sufficient practical safety is 
secured by centring ill-luck on one couple and by branding one bride- 
groom on tbe brow, devoting him to Mdta, leaving it, to the mother to 
■ choi)se her own time and place to claim he? victim. 

The * JT<iwo,' the motHerk brother, has been noticed as in 
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agreeraent witli the polyaiidrous system o£ the Bharvads, a sy stein, 
whieh to some extent still secretly prevails. The fear of Mtiba and 
the worslhp of Mata to the exclusion of the worship of almost any 
other influence seem to lind their explanation in the overruling 
importance of woman under a system of polyandry. In support of the 
view tliat exclusive Mata worship is an index of polyandiy, it .may 
1)6 noted that a Erdhman takes oifence if accosted as Aldnta, and 
refuses to set in his field a red stone as a dwelling* for AldmOy becan.se 
no Aldmo can harm a Braliman. Similarly, though to some extent 
all Brahmans worship mothers, since under any system of marriage 
their impulsiveness and their devotedness make women woi'sliipful^ a 
Brohinan will refer to the exclusive Mata worship of the Bliarvads 
and other un-Bruhmanio castes as part of a system alien to his own. 

Oil tlie 25th. of May the senior bridegroom sickened^ and^ after a 
few bours of delirium and high fever, died on the 26tb. He refused 
to be branded, that to bear on bis brow the mark that he was set 
apart for Mata. For this reason, the Bharvads say, the sligdited mother 
hastened to claim her own. Tlie 000 koris he bad gathered as senior 
bridegroom lajised to the council. The bulk of it was spent on Iris 
funeral. The Favaiyds, like the victim, filled with the spirit of i\lata, 
Avonld liave been tlie chief mourners, but tliey were absent profiting* 
by the funeral services in lionour of His Highness the Jam of Nava- 
nagar. 

Among the Bbarvilcls of central and south Qujardt marriages are 
lierfornud with little or no ceremony, 'llie usual practi(3e is for 
the bridegroom to dress in a yellow coat and with sword in band 
to go to the bi'ide^s house and seat himself near the bride. A 
Brahman or a Darji, or in their absence one of the members of the 
brhle^s family, officiates at the marriage. In south Giija.ntt liquor is 
freely drunk at marriage feasts. Polygamy and widow- marriage are 
allowed, the younger brother of the deceased husband having the first 
claim. Exce])t in some parts of north GujanU divorce is easy. Few 
Bharvads perform the lap-filling ceremony on the occasion of a woman's 
first ]}regnancy. In some parts of the province the mother is not held 
impure after childbirth, and docs all her household work from the day 
after the child is born ; in other places the mother remains impure for 
fifteen days. Bliarvads burn the dead. The chief mourno}* performs tlie 
s/irdddlm ceremony on the eleventh day after death with the help of a 
Kayatia Brahman. Castepeople are feasted on the eleventh and 
twelfth days. The Kachh Bharvads have a headman called mir who 
settles caste disputes at meetings of the adult tribesmen. Elopement 
is punished by excommunication and other breaches of caste I'ules by 
line. They clo not send their boys to school, and as a class arc badly 
off. 

Mors or Mhors, returned in 18S1 at 23^850/ are formd chiefly in 
Kathiawar, illiey call themselves Rajputs, claiming descent from 
one Randhirji, a Jetliva, who held t“vventy-£our villages in the Barela 


^ The censxis of A.B. 1891 h 1 io\ts only ninety -Are -Hets, They seem to have heeii 
iRcii'idetl under or d ethviis. 
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district. They are divided into five clans, Adidrds, Gohils, Modbvadiyds, 
Keshvalas^ and PKajsiiblias. They intermarry and allow widow 
mariiao;e, but in other respects conform to Pajput customs. Among 
the men the skin is smooth and fine and o£ the colour o£ wdicat, the 
cheek being occasionally ]3mk. The eye is full and shapely, the pupil 
generally brown, sometimes gray, rarely black. The cheek is well 
turned, the face generally thin, the lipvS rounded but not thick, the 
chin pointed. Some men shave the head except the topknot, but 
most wear the hair long^ shaving only the rim along the temples 
in Siiidhi fashion. Boys wear a knot or lock over both ears. The 
w^hisker is w^orn full but not long, except by a few who have adopted 
the Rajput practice. The ends of the moustache are generally twisted 
into a r.ng or curl. Of the higher village-owning families, the faces of 
some of the men are specially rehned and pleasing. The heavy io|)ed 
turban falls to the ears and eyebrows. The shapely face has finely 
cut nose lips and chin. From below overhanging brews, between 
long curved eyelids, look out light brown pupils, languid and gentle in 
expression. The whiskers are full, a few long hairs, both from the 
whiskers and the moustache, being drawn back till they pass round 
the top of the ear. A young Mer of middle class family has 
glowing blown eyes, small neat features, shaven cheeks, shapely chin, 
and a short curled moustache. Ner women are tailer and more graceful 
than Bhavvad w’omen. ^i'heir skin is smoother and fairer ; then* face 
moie sha; ely ; their features more regular ; their hair liner and glossier ; 
their clothes are of better material, cleaner, and more caiefully put on. 
The men wear a rolled headdress of white or of black and white, 
fall'ng as low as the ears and eyebro%vs. Except that they never Avear 
II blanket, their every-day dress is like the Bharvtlcls ; a shoit puckered 
jacket w/th maroon band across the skirt, and trousers loose above the 
knee and kght below, all of hand -woven ^‘otton cloth. Among Mer 
women, the eiders wear a dark hanging head-blanket with a wh.te strip 
at each end called clhahan^ and tlie younger women a dark cotton head- 
scarf, a long backless tight-fitthig bodice either of silk or cf cotton 
but always red, and a skirt of red cotton except among unmarried girls 
whose skirt is white. Of ornaments, some men wear rich silver neck- 
la< es wristlets and finger rings, women wear the handsome ring and 
eyl nder earring Ike the Bharvads excci>t that they are of gold, a silver 
cha'n necklace, rich silver wristlets anklets and tee-rings like the 
Bharvads. They are abstemious in their habits, seldom eating meat 
and living on millet bread and euids. They do not pay rent for their 
lands but a health tax, and, if they cultivate, they pa.y a small sum as 
ploiigdi tax. Their disputes are settled by a meeting of elders. 

Eaba'ris, with a strength of 215,664 are found all over Gujnrat* 
One story of their oiigiu is that Shiv while performing religious 
penance or iap created a five-footed camel and a man to giazeit. This 
man had four daughters who married Rajputs of the Chohfln, Ghambir, 
Parmar, and Solanki tribes. T'hese and their ofispiiing were ail camel 
gra^siers. Otlier Rajputs joined them and they formed a separate caste. 
Another story is that they were Eajpnts, who, instead of marrying 
Rajput women, married celestial damsels or ajpmfdB that is perhaps 
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Ohdraii women, clsiiputris or daughters of gods as they style thetnselTes. 
According to this aceount beaaase they did not marry Rajput wives 
they were caded Rahabaharis, that is goers out of the path. Their 
original home is said to be the North- vVest Provinces from which 
they moved to Alirwar and from Marwdr to Gujarat Kathiawar 
and Kachh. This story is supported by the fact that the chief seat 
of Sikotra^ the tribal goddess of some Rabaris, is at Jodhpur* vSome 
of their surnames are the same as Rajput tribe namesri Except in 
Kdthhiwar the Rabaris have no divis ons. In Kathiawar there are 
six divisions, the Sorathia?, the Vadhianis of the BhaJar bank, the 
Aligiis living near Kodinar, the Vinvias of the Venn river, the 
Gujairitis of H alar, and the Honas of Porbandar whose goddess lives 
at Sangavd, da in Jun?igadh. These six divisions eat together but do not 
intermaiTy, Both men and women are strong tal and well made 
with high features large eyes and oval faces." St 11 the women are not 
considered good-looking "as the use among high class ii Indus of 
Rabaran as a taunting description <>£ a lank clumsy woman shows. 
The men wear the moustache and llowing whiskers divided by a narrow 
parting down the Ciun. Some Rabari men, like Mers and Smdhis, 
wear all the hair, only shaving the temple rim ; others shave the 
head except the topknot. The beard is, as a rule, worn tli'ek and 
short though a few shave the cheek and chin. They live by them- 
selves in small hamlets of huts with mud wads and tiled roofs. The 
heme speech ox almost all is Gujarati, with in Kachh Marvadi in- 
flection 5 , and a few speak Brij, the language spoken in some parts of 
North India. Most of them lake flesh and spirits and in KathiUvar do 
not scruple to eat widr Musalmaiis. In Kachh they live for days almost 
solely on cameFs milk. In south Gujarat exc pt that the men^s 
waistcloth is sometimes worn tnetked through the legs and not wound 
round thi hips and except that they have somebjiies a black blanket 
over the.r shoulders or slung on a stick, the men’s dress does not clid'er 
from that of poor Rajput cultivators. In central Gujarat the men 
wear a loose headcloth a jacket and a waistcloth. Tuey never go 
out wdthout a b:g staif. In souch Gnjar4t a woman’s dress cons'sts of 
a petticoat, a longsleeved bo:liee reaching to the ’wa st, and a p’eee of 
cloth or a black woollen blanket thrown over the head. In central 
Gujai*c£t the bodice is short and shortsleeved, and no blanket is worn 
on the head. In Kathiawar, except that they have black in the head- 
dress, the clothes of Rabari men do not diSer from those of the 
Bharvdcls. The women’s clJidburi or headdress hangs loose from 
the head, and is generally dark or maroon, with lighter spots and 


* Their Riumnies are Aga, Ajiina, AI, Amla, Badh, Bar4d, Bhadka, Bhang-la, 
Blailrhi, Hhatdua, Bhuka, Bhui)halia, Bhungalia, Bhtunpr, Ohadka, Cluifronata, Clulvda, 
Cheluna. Chohdn, Daiehal Dam41, Bev, I>ia, Dbarbhtutia, Dodia, GAugoda, Gohoh Gorana, 
dhor, Jddav, Jihor, Kacliila, Bond, Kalar, Kalotra, Kambhlia. Karchod, Karmata, 
Kaiaria, iChdr, Kharod, Kodlatar, Laugbar, LaTituka, Ladha^ Lnui, Alakvuna, 
Mangra, Marij ilarkata, M dda, Maku, Nagal, Padhdr, Pahtivala, Paakuta, Pannar, 
Pariii4ta, Patvadi, Piichlialja, R4tbod, liojia, Samod, Biydliar, Selana, theval, tin, 
Vangal, Vataiia, Varniai, Vatcliar, Vasa, Vatma, and Vaya. 

^ Perhaps theii* high features they are, according to one account of Persian 
origin and in support of this their family name of Aga is q^uoted. 
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blotolies eansecl by knotting. The bodice or hifdo is like the Bliarvad 
bodice, either of silk or cotton. The skirt is tied in front a little to 
one side. It is generally of cotton, red or white in colour. Eoiaid 
the left ankle Eabari women wear a red and blaek worsted thread. 
The woinen'’s ornaments are silver or zhiG anklets, ivory or wooden 
bracelets, a silv^er armlet worn near the elbow of the left arm, a 
silver necklace, silver or zinc earrings, and a pearl nosering. Both 
men and women are fond of tattooing their bodies, the men their 
arms and the women their cheeks, chin, lower lip, breast, and arms. 
In central Gujarat the Rabaris are a quarrelsome troublesoine peo]de, 
breaking fences, grazing on crops, and causing husbandmen serious 
loss and annoyance. The men are dull and stupid, but the women are 
shrewd and intelligent. In south Gujarat the women sell wujol and 
clarifie.l Inittor and manage all money matters and are much more 
trusted by the wool and butter merchants than their hus])ands. 
R^ibar's rear cows buHaloes goats and sheep, and camels in Kathiawar 
and Kaelih. With their droves of cows and buffaloes they move about 
the country in search of pasture. In Kathiawar they are particularly 
fond of camels which they tend in the large salt marshes which fringe 
a great part of the peninsula.-^ They make their living chiefly from the 
sale of clarified butter and the wool of sheep. A few among them 
work as husbandmen and messengers. In central Giijardt like the 
Bharvads they make money by penning their flocks in empty fields. 
In south-\vest Kathidwar a class of Sabaris has attached itself from 
time immemorial to the Jethvas, and, like the M’ers, can be called on 
for military service when required. In return they have to'pay fewer 
taxes than other people and a gift of Rs, 100 is given to the heirs of 
any one who is killed in the chieFs service. 

The Rabhris are a religious class. They are generally worshippers 
of Mothers or MdtciSy tliougii a few among them belong to the Bijmargi 
Rhmanandi and Shaiv sects. In Kachli many of them serve as priests 
in Milta temples. The commonest forms under wdiicli Mata is 
worshipped are a peaeoek^s feather and a conch shell. They worship 
the cobra on the IcMiehaudas ox dark fomteenth in October- November 
and offer the cobra milk and coeoa-kornel. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu holidays, but among the Bijmargis their great day is the second of 
every iiindu month especially the second of Mdgh in Janiiary-Fibruary. 
On the second of every Hindu month they drink the whole day’s 
supply of milk or give it to Bnihmans or other religious l^eggars. Lew 
believe in sorcery or witchcraft but they trust to the ordinary Hindu 
omens. Onl}^ a few visit places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests 
fire Audich and Sompara Brahmans. 


1 Colonel Tod notices the cattlestcaling habits of the desert Eabdris, He says- tlio 
word Eabtlri is {A.i>. 1820) used throughout Hiudustaii to denote persons emidoyed in rear- 
ing and tending camels who are always Moslems, Tn Kajputana they are a distinct tribe 
employed entirely in rearing camels or in stealing them, in %vhich they evince a peculiar 
dexterity competing with the Bhdts in the practice. When they come upon a herd o£ 
camels the boldest and most experienced strikes bis lance into tbe first he reachcvs, then 
dips a cloth in the blood which at the end of Ms lance ho thrusts close to the nose of the 
next, and, wheeling about, off at speed followed by the whole herd lured by the scent 
of blood and the example of their leader. Annals of Bdjasthdn, II, 203, 
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No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth most of them worship the goddess Chhathi. After 
cliildbirth the mother remains impure for twelve to twenty-five days. 
Children are named on the fifteenth day after birth. Very few 
perform any ceremony on the first giving of cooked food to a child. 
Girls are married from fifteen months to twenty years old. Among 
Rabdris all marriages take place on the same day. The Rabaris of one 
village or of two or three villages who wish to have their daughters 
married meet in a temple. A Brahman is called and he fixes the marriage 
day. Four days before the day fixed a booth is set up in front of 
each girhs house. On the evening of the marriage day the bridegrooms 
go to the brides^ bouses and seat themselves in the booth beside the 
bride. A Brahman recites verses, the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are joined, and they walk seveji times round a fire which is lighted in 
the centre of the booth. The father of the bridegroom pays the 
bidders father Rs. 25 to Rs. 150^ and also feasts the bridegroom^s 
relations. Marriage among near relations is avoided. They practise 
polygamy Their widows generally remarry, except in Surat where 
the caste levy a prohibitory tax on widow marriage. In most cases 
the widow marries the younger brother of her deceased husband, and 
in Kathiawar the younger brother of her deceased husband or 
other distant younger male relation of the family has the first choice. 
The rule about divorce varies in different parts of the province. In 
some places both husband and wife are free to break the marriage 
bond: in other places the wife cannot divorce the husband; and in 
others the husband cannot divorce his wife without the sanction of the 
head of the caste. Except among a few no lap-filling ceremony is 
performed daring a woman-'s first pregnancy. The Eahdris burn their 
dead. The dead body is tied to a bamboo bier and is taken out of the 
house feet foremost. The corpse-bearers do not halt on the way, do 
not offer riee-halls, and do not change the position of the body. After 
reaching the burning ground the mourners raise a pile of wood and 
carry the corpse four times round the pile and lay the body upon it. The 
chief mourner with fire in his hand walks four times round the pile 
and sets it ablaze. After the body is burnt the mourners bathe and 
return to the house of the deceased. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground and there sets an earthen pot filled 
with water. On the eleventh day wdth the help of a Kayatia Brahman 
they perform the shrAddhcu ceremony. Castepeople are feasted on the 
eleventh and twelfth days. The Rabaris have a headman but he has 
little authority and most disputes are settled at meetings of the men of 
the caste. In south Gujarat those who take to callings other than 
cattle-breeding husbandry and domestic service are put out of caste, 
Rabdris do not send their boys to school. On the whole they are a 
falling class partly owing to the great spread of tillage at the expense 
of pasture. 
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XIL-EARLY TRIBES. 

Unotb the term earlj are inchided all tribes of whose coming to 
Gnjarat no traditions remain, and -who at one time holding the plain 
country ^Yere by the Kolis, cultivating Brahmans, Kanbis, Rajputs, 
and other waves of northern settlers ousted from their towns and 
strongholds, and, except a few who were kept near villages as servants 
or bondsmen, were driven by their conquerors mainly into the country 
of hill and forest that borders Gujarat on the east. In A.n. 1891 the 
aboriginal tribes of the live districts of Gujarat had a total strength 
of 1,094,798 or 11*07 per cent of the whole Hindu population. ■ With 
many minor clans and family divisions this section of the people 
includes five chief tribes: Bhils with about 511,982; Duhlas with 
120,205 ; Dhondias with 102,479 ; Chodhras with 69,028 ; Naiks with 
66,072 ; and Gamits with 52,019. The following distribution state- 
ment shows that these tribes are found along the whole length of the 
•eastern frontier. In Ahmedabad there are but few. But in the 
Main Kdntha and where the Paneh Mahals stretch into the uplands 
of Malwa, Bhils and Naikdds muster strong*; and among the spurs 
of the Ra jpipla hills, and in the south wlrere the coast and the range 
•of the Sahyadris draw closer together, Bhils, Chodhras, Dhundi^ls, 
Dublds, Naikdds, and Varlis, form, except near the sea, the bulk of the 
population. jEindu Uably Tribes, 18 dU 


Name. 

Ahmed- 

Abfxd. 

Kaira. 

Panch 

Mahals. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Bhils 


3489 

129 

97,017 

53.095 

4870 

293,241 

59,541 

511,982 

Ghodhr5,s 



... 

11 

38,914 

12' >7 

29,496 

69,628 

Dhruifc&s 


8 

nr 

, i,017 

11 


38,902 

2799 

Dhundias 


2356 

386 

282 

48.5 

52,849 

1 30,210 

15,961 

103,479 

Dnbias 

... 

1 

... 


7 

81,211 

3861 

32,186 

120,265 

GAmits 

GAintas 

... 

} ;;; 

1 ... 

... 

le 

9387 

1001 

41,615 

, 52,019 

KathvOdias 

... 

... 



143 

71 i 

284 ! 

498 

Kolghas 


... 

... 


... 

95. 

67 


162 

Koiiknas 


75 

5 

”138 

59 


42,050 

5613 

49,856 

Ma'jJgs 
.Mange las 

... 

} 39 

... 

... 

... 

191 

838 

115 

CSS 

NAiks ^ 


67 

12, 

11,897 

39 

20,329 

32,180 

21 C2 

60,072 

NaikduS 



... 





6454 

6454 

Varlis 

... 



... 

■■ ... • 

*'127 

■4l”S07 

4124 

46,148 

Vitlioiias 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

... 

13 

otal 

... 

6035 

632 

110,296 

54,306 

213,030 

485,044 

225,549 

1,094,798 


Of the origin of these tribes, though nothing certain is known, their 
names, their language, and their customs show that they have reached 
Gujarat, some from the north, others from the east, and a third 
section from the south. With most of them two influences have for 
ages been at work blotting out what was individual in their character 

In the Paneh Mahils census and N^ikeJ^s are both entered under the head 
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and manners. The ever-growing pressure of stronger tribes driving 
them back to wilder and more unhealthy lands, kept lowering them 
to one level o£ poverty and ignorance, and the intermixture of higher 
class Hindus, especially of Rajputs, kept introducing better blood and 
bringing into use among them the rites and observances of their con- 
querors. 

The dialects spoken by these tribes differ considerably from each 
other and from ordinary Gujarati. In the north they are mixed with 
Hindi and in the south with Mardthi. In addition they use words 
strange to these languages and apparently akin to Teliigu and other 
tongues of southern India. 

Though showing considerable varieties of feature colour and 
size the aboriginals are, on the whole, smaller and darker than the 
rest of the Hindu population. Their dwellings are generally small 
one-roomed huts, the walls of reed and plaster, the roof conical or 
hive-shaped covered with grass. Their store of goods is of the 
scantiest. Of farm stock a few have ploughing cattle and a cow or 
she-bnffalo, but most have only some goats and hens. Their field 
tools are a hoe a pick and an axe, and in the case of those who have 
cattle a plough; their furniture includes a mat or I’ough bedstead, a 
stone bandmill, a pestle and mortar, and a small store of jars and 
cups, most of them of earth. Except in southern Gujarat, where the 
men of a few families wear short cotton trousers cotton jackets and a 
cap or turban, their dress is of the cheapest and scantiest. The men 
wear two coarse pieces of dirty white cloth wound the one round the 
head the other round tko middle. The women wear the shortest robes 
tucked almost to the top of the leg and worn with or wiihout a bodice. 
Of ornaments the men w^ear in their ears and on their fingers a few 
rings of tin or silver. The women besides the strings of shells and 
beads with which many of them are laden, wear broad plain bands of 
brass bone or wood, two or three at a time and sometimes rising in 
tiers on the legs from the ankle to near the knee, and, on the arm, 
from the wrist to the elbow. 

The bulk of the aboriginal classes eat the coarsest grain boiled 
in water. Want of thrift, and love of drink compel most of them, 
during several months in each year, to live on borrowed grain, on 
wild fruits berries and roots, on game, and on liquor. Though al^ 
eat animal food, most of them refuse the flesh of the cow or of any 
animal found dead. Only a few eat the ass the monkey or the rat. 
All have a passionate craving for strong drink, and for their draught 
of tadi palm beer or their glass of mahuda Bassia latifolia spirit 
will recklessly barter their Avhole stock of grain. 

Except a few police messengers and village watchmen, the aboriginal 
tribes are peasants woodcutters basket-makers and labourers. In 
Broach some among the Dublds or TaMvi^s have shown themselves 
hardworking and successful farmers, and in parts of Surat the 
Chodhrds, and under the management of the Bhdthela Brahmans 
the Dublds and Dhundias grow rich- crops of rice and gaxden 
produce. But for the most part their tillage is slovenly ; their fields. 
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yielding only a scanty harvest of the coarsest grains. Along the 
eastern frontier, especially in the southern forests, they are still 
unsettled, moving from place to place, burning brushwood and 
tree-loppings and sowing seed in the ashes. 

Among Hindus their position is somewhat above the lowest. In 
spite of their wildness and poverty except those who feed on carrion 
they are not held to be unclean and the general belief , in their powers 
of witchcraft and sorcery carries with it a certain consideration in 
the treatment of them by the upper classes. Almost all are truthful 
drunken and thriftless. But, as regards freedom from crime, they 
vary from the quarrelsome cattle-robbers of the north to the orderly 
farm-servants of the south. 

The aboriginal tribes worship many guardians or devs. Among 
these are some of the gods and goddesses who are reverenced by all 
followers of Brahmanism. Thus the Dublas worship Mahadev and 
Hanumdn ; the Chodhr^s and Mangelas honour Ram and Devi in 
her form of Durga, the destroyer ; and Kakdbalia the goddess of 
small-pox is feared and courted by all. Besides these Brdhmanic 
divinities, the aboriginal tribes worship two classes of beings, local or 
tribal deities and the spirits of their ancestors. Of the local or 
tribal divinities, Khatri Dev, a pillar of wood, is worshipped by most 
of the aboriginal tribes except by the Bhils and Gamfcas; Simadia Dev, 
a red-coloured stone placed under a sa7?iri Prosopis spicigera tree 
and worshipped at marriage; KhetarpSl, the god of boundaries, a 
stone carved with the figure of a horse; Baba Dev, a clay image of a 
horse and rider, worshipped chiefly by Bhils ; Mavli and Bharam Dev, 
red stones set on hilh tops, worshipped chiefly by Konkn^s ; Vaital 
Dev, a round stone about four feet high, also a hill god ; Magaria 
and V^gh Dev, or the alligator and tiger deities, chiefly worshipped 
by Gdmtas. Besides these divinities two, Shamla Dev and Haria 
Dev, hold among the Dhundids a special position inspiring men and 
women with supernatural power. Well-to-do Konknas keep 
silver images of Khandoba, Bheroba, Ithoba, and Bhavdni/ Among 
all the tribes the worship of their ancestors is the chief article of 
faith. As they are not allowed to enter the temples of tbe deities 
whom they worship in common with other Hindus, and as they have 
no built places of worship of their own, the aboriginal tribes generally 
set apart some spot near their village as a god-yard or devstlidn. 
Here are raised wooden pillars and seats, dome-shaped pots of clay 
and stones painted red, and here with offerings of small clay horses 
and cows, and with sacrifices of goats and fowls they court and 
humour the spirits of their forefathers. With all of them the fear 
of their guardians is most marked and strong. They never lightly 
use their names, and, if they swear by them, are most careful not to 
break the oath. 

They believe that, while all men of their class possess power over 
spirits, special skill in this matter belongs to two sets of persons, 
unfriendly Ddkins who stir spirits to work mischief, and* kindly 
Bhagats who oast out evil spirits. Tbe ill-natured Dakins, who are 
supposed to have spirits at their beck and to send them to trouble 
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tliose against wRom they beai** ill-will, are generally old and ugly 
womeii. The well-disposed Bhagats, who cast out evil spirits 
and heal the sick are, in some cases, the headmen of villages. But 
most of them are religious recluses who live on alms and spend 
their days in their huts, chanting Bam Bam as they tell their beads. 
They worship some one of the many local forms of the Mother or 
Devi, and in their huts have most of them an altar or clheru and on 
it an image of the goddess.^ To make or keep a name as a hhagat 
or mediator between men and Devi, a man must now and again 
be possessed by the Mother. Then he will mutter and shake, foam 
at the mouth, eat raw flesh or drink blood, and while under the air of 
the Mother is a seer knowing both the past and the future. One 
who has a name as a medium is treated with great respect. He is 
asked to consecrate household gods, to perform ceremonies and ofler 
sacrificevS, to nod that the fields may yield good crops, that the sick 
may be healed, and that the schemes of ill-wishers may be thwarted. 
When a man falls in a fit or shows other signs of being possessed 
by a spirit, one of these Bhagats or exorcists is called. The wise 
man, placing some black gram^ or grains of rice on a leaf, 
passes the leaf round the sick man’s head. He then examines the 
grains ol rice or if he has used beans, throws them into a jar of 
water, and, from their look, tells whether the patient is troubled by 
an evil spirit or by the spirit of one of his ancestors. If the cause of 
evil is one of his forefathers the sickness matters little, as by simply 
sacrificing or making an offering at his tomb, a cure will be obtained. 
Ancestral or family ghosts generally appear as men, but sometimes 
in the form of a bear or other wild beast. W their worship is 
neglected, they are believed to attack people by throwing stones and 
sticks at them, or by pinobing them at night. If the patient is 
troubled by an evil spirit, the holy man repeats some incantations, 
strikes the patient gently with the bough of a tree, and continues 
this treatment sometimes for days, till either the patient has recover- 
ed or is dead. The exorcist knows by whose power the spirit has 
been sent. In former times he used to name her to the sick naan's 
friends, who would rush out, seize the witch and torture her. This 
torture ended in many cases in the witch's death, and so many Bhils 
have suffered for their share in these murders, that, as a rule, the holy 
man now keeps to himself his knowledge of the witch’s name. 

Among most of these classes the only occasions of ceremony are 
marriage and death. The detailed accounts given below show that, 
though except the Chodhrds they do not call in Brdhmans, the 
observances of most tribes are in many points like those of high 
class Brahmanic Hindus. 

Three sources of authority are held in respect : the chief of the 
tribe, the village headman, and the council of five. Among the 
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Bliils of the Main ICdntha and the Ndikdas of the Panch Mahals the 
chief has still much power. At his summons all the men of the 
tribe would turn out if need be ready to fight for him. Among the 
more peaceful tribes the head of the village is treated with respect 
and in many disputes acts as referee. In breaches of caste rules 
the council of five hears the complaint and fixes the punishment. 

Though the condition of most of bhen:i is still poor and wretched,, 
during the last fifty years the aboriginals of Gujardt have made two 
steps in advance. They have ceased to fight with the ruling power 
or among themselves^ and instead of wandering from place to place 
they have almost all settled to till fixed fields. They have made 
little progress in sobriety or in thrift, but efforts to spread education 
among them have of late years met with a response which gives 
good ground for hope for the future. The present (1898) number at 
school is 6910. . 

Bhilg, numbering 511,982^ are found in great number in theMilhi 
and Pewa Kdntlia territories and in the small states that lie along 
the eastern boundary of Surat. This tribe, supposed to.be the same 
as Ptolemy^s (A.n. 167) Phy or Phyllitae, is believed to derive 
its name from hllhb^ the Dravidian word for a bow.^ According to 
local legends the Bhils of Gujarat are descended from Goho, son of 
Ajanbahu, son of Kaioy, king of Abu.^ In Gujarat, as in Rajputoa 
and Khdndesh^ records both legendary and historic show that 
almost the whole country was once in the hands of the Bhils. When 
the Pandavs took refuge with Vairiit, rdja of Matsyanagar or Vairiit- 
pur supposed to be Dholka, they found a queen of the Kaiyo or Bhil 
race.® At an early period Ch^impdner was the seat of a Bhil dynasty.^ 
Until the close of the eleventh century Ashdval, the site of the city 
of Ahmedabad, wnis in the hands of a Bhil chief,"’ And it was not 
until (a.d. 1000 - 1409) the Musalmans pressed" the Rajputs south 
that the Rajputs drove the Bbils from Fdai% from Rajpipla^ and 
from Mandvi Bdnsdaand Dharampur in southern Gujarat. In the 
history of the Rajput dynasties of Anahilavada, the Bhils are com- 
monly referred to as guards and plunderers, black as soot or hdjal. 
Rdja K?irn (a.d. 1072- 1094) seems to have been the first to reduce 
to order the wild and unsettled parts of his kingdom^ and under Sidh 
Raja (a.d. 1094- 1143) Bhils ajjpear at one time as allies/ 'in 
activity like the followers of Hanuman ; ^ at another time as enemies, 
^ a force against whom i\o man could fight/ When the central rule 
was %Yeak in the fourteenth century before Miisaimdn sw^ay was 


* Kgv. Dr. J. Wilson's Aboriginal 'rribes, 3- In Br. Wilson's opinion the Gujarat 
and Mallwa Bhil rex'iresents a later wave of settlers than the tribes of Southern India. 

3 lUs Mdla, I. 103. 3 Eds lUU, I. 103. 

^ According to one account (Asiatic Eesearches, IX. 167) Chdinpa (A.D. 746), tbe 
founder of Chdmpdner, was a BhU, but the con'eet story would seem to make him a 
Vdnia, Ms Mdla, I, 243. 

® Bds Mdlaj X. 104. It is worthy of note that apparently, while still (a.i>, 1030) 
under its Bhil chief, Ashdval was of sufficient importance to be mentioned by Albirimi., 
In tbe next century the town is described by Edrisi (a.d, 1153) as well peopled, 
commercial, rich, indnstrious, and producing osef til things. Janbort's Edrisi, 1 74. 

' ® Ed's 104,113,177*^ :v 
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established, in the sixteenth century under the last feeble princes 
of the Ahmeddbad line, and in the eighteenth century in the decay 
of Moghal authority, the power of the Bhils burst forth like a half- 
qoenched flaine. Tlieir harsh and crafty treatment by the Marathas 
made them depressed and unruly when they passed under the British 
Government. But the strong and kindly policy then introduced 
was soon followed by general order, and this with few exceptions 
has since remained unbimken. 

Gujarat Bhils belong to two main divisions, one part-Rajpnt the 
other of pure Bhil descent. The names of many of the pai't-Rajpnt 
clans are the same as certain Rajput clan names Baria, Ddngi, Ganava, 
Katd-ra, Makvana, Parmfir, and Edthod. Like Rajputs they mostly 
worship Kallka Mcita and have their bards whom like Rajputs they 
honour and maintain. The part-Rajput Bhils are found in Parantij 
Modasa and other districts of northern Gujai'at. The pime Bhils, 
except a few in Pdar Rewa Kdntha and thePanch Malulls who are 
part-Rajpnt, are found in eastern and southern Giijault, but chieily in 
Rewa Kdntiia and the Pancli Mali’lls.^ Again the RewaKantha and 
Panch Mahals Bhils belo!ig to two classes, hill and plain Bhils who, 
except that they are more settled and better ofl', do not differ from 
hill Bhils in traditions and customs. Each class is again divided 
into numerous sub-clans or families. But as these all intermarry and 
differ in no way from each other, a list of their names seems of little 
value.2 

As a rule the Gujanit Bhil is small light-limbed and active ; some 
have handsome though irregular features. Among men, except the 
top-knot, the hair of the head is sometimes cut short, hut as a rule 
it is worn long. All wear the moustache, some the whiskers, and a 


^ Of the MofMsa Bhils Captain Melvlll wrote in A.n, 1827 : All the chiefs and 
principal men and many of the inferior order are degraded Eajputs still hearing the 
name of their Eajpiit trihe. The chiefs’ title was the Eajpnt ThAkor not the Bhil Tari or 
Ndik. It is known that before the Musalmafn conquest Eajputs formed the bulk of the 
population, and it is supposed that these Bhils were at first chiefly Eajput robbers and 
outlaws. (Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 10.) More than one case of Rajput chiefs marrying 
Bhils is mentioned bv Forbes in the Eds Mala (I. 359 and II, 105), and Sir J. Malcolm 
(Trans. E. A, Soc. I* 81) states that the ITjvdla or fair Bbils of Central India claim a 
K.aj put descent and bear Rajput surnames. In Modasa in 3827 the wild or Vdghar 
Bbils were a distinct and much savager and more troublesome race. (Bom. Go%% Sel.X. 
49.) 

® Of the Bhil subdivisions Sir J, Malcolm wrote in A.n. 1824: In every province 
I found the names of tribes, or rather of families increase in the ratio the inquiry was 
pursued. The slightest circumstance, the name of an ancestor, a dispute in the tribe, 
a favourite spot of residence, gives rise to a name, and forms a tie of brotherhood. 
(Trans, E. As. Soc, I. 81.) Among Gujardt Bbils, Mr. Forbes (Eds M.41a, 1. 103) mentions 
ten tribes j Mr. Prescott gives twenty-seven subdivisions for the Panch MahMs , Mr. 
Nandshankar forty-two for the B.ewa Kdntha ; Major LeGeyt one for the Mahi Kdntlia, 
and Mr, Fakirbhai twelve for southern Gujardt. Of the Panch Mahdls tribes the 
large clan of Bbdmor Bhils are said to have come during a famine from Dholka in 
Ahmedahdd under a chief named Kilrdj, the traditional father of the god Kachuinher, 
They first settled at Dhar and thence came to the village of Ohdlalda in Jhdlod. The 
Bhabhor Bhils who are a not less influential and numerous' a elan than the Bhdmors, are 
said to have come from Kadchi Barda in the 8dtpuda Mils in company with the Edna 
of Sunth-Edmpur in the Eewa Kdntha. According to their account they were originally 
Rajputs, but during a great famine they ate cow flesh and lost caste. The Ninama Bhils 
are said to have come from Balumbar in south Udepur, 
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few the beard. Bhil women wear the hair in three ways : it is either ; 

drawn back and tied behind the ears, or it is gathered behind in a roll j 

or knot, or it is plaited in three tresses. When the hair is plaited the f 

side tresses are allowed to droop over the eyebrows and are then i 

drawn behind the ear while the back tress hangs straight like a | 

queue or pigtail with a hollow brass IokW jhdhn at the end.^ ; 

The Bhils have no village site or collection o£ houses. Each man ■ 
lives in his field. Coining towards a Bhil house there first meets the 
eye an eight or ten feet high fence of untrimmed bamboos woven in 
and out of uprights fixed in the ground at short intervals. This, 
except for a bamboo gate about six feet broad, goes round the hut 
enclosing a small yard. Opposite the entrance is generally a small 
covered stage for grass and earthen pots high enough to be used 
as a cattle-shed. Inside of the shed is the house, a hut sometimes 
with mud walls, bub ofteiier of wattled bamboo or sticks smeared 
with cowdung and mud.‘^ The roof is peaked and has deep 
overhanging eaves, it is either covered with large flat tiles or 
thatched with grass or with teak or palm leaves.® 




^ This is Mr. Prescott’s account of tlie Panch Mahdl Bhlls. Seventy years ago 
Bishop Heber found them with beard and hair not at all woolly, but thick and 
dishevelled, and their whole appearance dirty and ill-fed. Heber’s Harrative, 11. 83. 
Major LeG-eyt (A.n. 1S7G) describes the Bhils of Mahi Kantha as dark, with lank hair, 
with scanty or no beards, irregular features, and, as a rale, ill-made, 

^ Of tho making of a Bhil liub, Major G-, Pulljames has (a.d. 1852} left the following 
details ; The sides of their huts are generally made of the female or hollow bamboo, 
which is cut the length required with a hatchet ; each joint of the hamhoo is cut through 
longitudinally by numerous distinct outs all round, one cut alone of which is carried 
from one end of the bamboo to the other, which enables them to be split and laid open 
on the ground as one broad flat riband, the numerous cuts at the joints permitting 
the bamboo to become flat. These bands or ribands are then interwoven, and form 
a very strong and neat fence ; they are sometimes lined or smeared inside with mud 
and cowdung ; but afford a poor protection from tlie heavy rains as well as from the 
malaria that must arise each night after the fall of the rains. The roofs of these huts 
are supported on forked uprights, generally of Tchair Acacia catechu, a very hard wood 
not liable to ho destroyed by the white-ant. Three longitudinal pieces resting on the 
forked uprights support the rafters, which are sometimes made of the straight branches 
of the teak, or any other tree which may be at hand. They have an ingenious way 
of Foenring the rafters on the ridge-pole by boring holes through the upper end of^ the 
rafters and inserting small male bamboos through, generally, four rafters at a time j 
two of which go on one side of the roof and two on the other, Should bamboos be used 
for rafters, they select those which are long enough to form both sides 5 when, by 
cutting a piece from the centre of the bamboo on the under side, this rests on the ridge- 
pole, and the weight of the roof keeps the rafter in its proper place, assisted either by 
the long shoots of creeper plants or strips of the bark of many of the jungle trees tied 
to the cross-pieces. These huts have usually omi opening or entrance which is protect- 
ed by a bundle of interwoven bamboos* (Gov. Sel. XXIII. 99.) Of the enclosure 
gate, Mr. Prescott says : The gate like the fence is made of bamboos. The bottom, of 
the frame is usually a heavy log. At its inner end the log is pierced and slipped on to a 
stake in the ground that serves as a hinge. If very heavy a wheel is fastened below 
the outer end. 

^ Seventy years ago (March 1826) Bishop Heber, writing of the Bhils of the Panch 
Mahals and Bewa Kintha, noticed that the practice, which still (A.D. 189?^) remains, of 
building on a rising ground seemed universal. He describes two kinds of Bhil dwellings. 
The huts of the hill Bhils crowded together as if for mutual protection of the rudest 
.description, the walls of sticks wattled with long grass, the roof of grass thatched and 
/^covered with boughs. The lowland Bhils were better housed, A fence of tall 
bamboo poles stuck about an iuoha^art connected with cross pieces of the same and with 
sevearal plants of the everlasting pea trailing over it enclosed the house and a small plot 
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Of honseliold goods the stock is small. Outside may be seen, if 
the family is well to-do^ a pair of bullocks, or a bullock and buffalo, 
a cow, some sheep and goats, and a number of fowls, a cart/ and 
field tools including a plough, a weeder or hharpi, and a hoe or 
koiVdi. But most Blrils have no carts, and many have no cattle. 
In the hut, besides the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a 
roll of blanket or torn coverlet, there is nothing but a few pots and 
caips, most of them of clay.^ In the Pancli Mahals a Bhil has 
generally two pairs of bullocks and more cows tlnni buffaloes. He 
never keeps sheep but he not uncommonly rears goats. Pew Bhiis 
have hoes or kucldlis as they generally use a small crowbar or a 
ploughshare in digging. Every house has a number of large 
earthen jars to store grain and at least one brass mug or lota ; 
many have one or two brass plates or tkdlis, and large circular 
bamboo baskets or porsds to hold grain. The baskets are generally 
kept outside of the hut.'"^ 

For their everyday di^ess in the Rewa and Mahi Kanthas and in 
the Paneh Mahals, men wear round the head a coarse cloth fenfa 
ov falia, about five feet long, a second cloth fachliadi of much the 
same lengthy over tho shoulders, and to cover the body when sleep- 
ing; and a third yotla round the waist. Instead of the potm, the 
poor generally wear a piece of cloth or larigoti tied to a stinng or 
kandoTii passing round the waist. On holidays they wear, all of 
coarse home-made cotton cloth, a turban paghdiy a coat angaTlm^ a 
long coat grtnia, a shouldercloth pachhedi, and a waistcloth potiiu 
In the south some of the Bhiis are said to wear turbans, others 
caps, and others to go bareheaded. In the Mahi and Rewa 
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of groTind* Within the fence was a small stap:c raised on four poles about seven feet 
from the ground* And behind the stage the b.ut, its walls, and do(T wattled like 
basket, its roof with very projecting eaves tbabched with grass or neatly lined with the 
large leaves of the teak tree. Heber’s Narrative, II. 82. 99, 102, The Mahi Ka^ntha 
Bhiis also live in an enclosure surrounded by a bamboo fence, in huts called jhupdu or 
dkmidty built on a few wooden pillars with rafters across, the walls of reed or bamboo, 
with a door in the centre, tho roof thatched with, reed or covered with sli^pdo that is fiat 
earthen tiles. Major LeGroyt (A. i>. 1876). 

^ Of Rewa ICintha Bhil carts Major Kulljames (a.d, 1852) wrote '.Many are entirely of 
wood without a bit of iron, the wheels occasionally of solid wooden blocks. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. XXrU. 100. 

, - Major LeG-eyt gives tlm following list of a Main Kdntha Bhibs cooking and 
drinking vessels : An earthen curry pot toldu^ a fiat earthen dish for baking cakes 
Jcurladu^ a bamboo cup to sup from asmi^ an earthen waterpot thaindu^ an earthen bowl 
rdmpdtxt^ a brass bowl vdtJ^ awidemonthed tin kansnj a drinking cup idsUj a bronze 
plate and an earthen jar for storing corn rndtiii, 

^ Of their dress seventy years ago Bishop Hebcr wrote : Among the hill Bhiis some 
went almost naked, others had a coarse cotton cloth wrapped round the head and shoul- 
ders, and a sort of plaited petticoat of the same material round their loins. The “ dirty 
cotton cloth of the lowlatid Bhiis, near Ch'Ainpaner, was fuller, reaching generally to 
the hips, and one had a blanket of re<l baize fiung over his i^houlders. Beber’s Narrative, 
II. 83 and 1 16. In a.d. 1852 Major G. Bulljames speaks of the Hewa Kiintha Bhiis as 
having no clothing whatever, only a narrow strip of cl oth hung, So as to cover their naked- 
ness, to a piece (jf string passed round their waist. In the coklest weather, he adds, they 
bring forth a cotton cloth generally in rags. Bom* Gov. trel. XXIII. 99, 

Among the Mahi Kdntha Bhiis the turban and the holiday over-dress are known 
as Partdpijfarlj showing that in past times this Eajput capital was the phice of manufac- 
ture for these articles, 
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Kdntliaa an^ in tbePancIi Malials tLe Btil woman’s everyday dress, 
all of coarse home-made cotton cloth, is over the head and should- 
ers a short robe sallo, an openbacked red bine or white bodice 
Jcanchli, and a checkered petticoat gat/ro. On holidays they wear a 
bodice o£ checkered silk cloth and an oYer-robe bandhni. Of the 
Yarious kinds of women’s robes the sadi or sallo is made of Middi 
or coarse cloth^ printed with small patterns in black blue and red 5 
the cliunddi is made of mdd%rpollam cloth, the ground being red 
with patterns of different colours ; the hdndhni and rema are made 
of fine cloth, the ground being generally red with small circular 
spots of other colours chiefly black printed symmetrically on the 
red and the pomcha generally made of mad ar pat or fine cloth and 
sometimes of Jchadi or coarse cloth, has a black border and a red 
ground with two or three large circular black patterns in the midst. 
Of these robes the sadi costs Re. 1 to Rs. the chimdrh Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2h, tke bafidhni Re. 1 to Rs. tke renia Rs. 1 J to Rs. 2, and the 
pomcho Re. | to Re. 1. The sadi handhni and renia_ and the cloth 
called ndndra for women’s petticoats are generally impor^d from 
PraUpgadh in M^rv^d. The petticoat or glaghra cost Ke. 1 to 
Rs. li and the bodice or kdncMi if made of white cloth 2 to 3 annas, 
and if of coloured cloth 2 to 5 annas. ^ The women wear a white 
bodice until either they are mothers or middle aged ; after this they 
wear a coloured bodice. Unlike high class Hindu women the robe is 
simply thrown over the head and body, and the petticoat instead oi 
hanging to near the ankle, is tucked up so that the legs up to the 
thighs are bare. In the south of Gujardt they wear a loose cloth 
’Over the head, a bodice, and a petticoat* 

Of ornaments in the Mahi and Rewa Kdnthas and the Panch 
Hahdls, men wear silver earrings veliu^nd silver bracelets 
Of the women’s ornaments the chief head ornaments are the oor^ 
mlML and jkdhu. The hor which takes its name from its^ likeness 
in shape and size to the berry of the hordi Zizyphus ju]uba is a 
small silver or tin ornament worn in the middle over the lorehefm. 
The rdkhdi or keeper is a brass ornament worn on the crown of the 
head fastened to a knot of hair, ThejMfc^, which resembles the 
silver ornament gofni worn by high class Hindu girls is a brass 
ornament fastened to the long back tress called chotla- ibese thiee 
' head ornaments are seldom and the jlidhu is never worn by elderly 
women. The ear ornaments include three silver brass or tm rings 
or vedlds for the upper ear and one silver brass or wood^ lolia tor 
the lower lobe. To prevent the weight of the mdla drawing down 
the ear-lobe a silver or tin chain called viendli is fastened to the 
ear with a hook at the other end fixed into the hair. In the nose 
is sometimes worn a nose-ring generally of gold and silver an 
occasionally of brass or tin. Round the neck, in addition to strings 
of glass and stone beads and shells that often completely <^^ver the 
breast is worn a silver or tin ornament called Mnsdi worth Rs. 12 
and upwards. Besides these, a well-to-do Bhil woman sometimes 
wears a gold necklace or tedia worth Rs« 40 to Rs. 50 and upwards. 
For the wrists the ornaments are almost all of brass or 
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tin. Of fifteen to twenty wristlets worn on each wrist the first two 
or three are called hhorids either of brass or tin, above the bhorids 
are worn one or two ghugrls either of brass or tin^ above the 
(jhiigris seven or eight lodkids always of Brass, above the lodJiicis 
four or five MJcans of brass^ and last of all near the elbow joint, one 
or two chucUs either of brass or tin. Of the seven or eight armlets 
worn on each arm, beginning from that worn just above the elbow 
joint, the first is a tin jhelo, then a golia of glass or sealing-wax, 
then three or four pdkUs^ then one fdtda, and last of all one dal, all 
of tin. The rings worn on the legs and feet are made of brass. 
Across the instep is worn the pdval or pinjid, above the ankle five 
or six kadis or rings of flat chips, and above the kadis seven or 
eight khokhrds or round rings. To the topmost khokhra a well-to-do 
woman fastens jingling bells. Besides these, on the hand lingers 
the women also wear brass rings, four for each hand and on the feet 
brass toe rings. ^ 

In the south they wear tin or silver earrings, on their arms five or 
six broad brass bracelets clthalis, and, if welUto-do, a silver elbow 
ring. On their legs, except the Vasava Bhils who have them of 
tin, they wear broad brass anklets, some solid, others hollow with 
Jingling balls inside. All in the Mahi Kdntha, and the highland 
Bhils ill the Ranch Mahdls and Rewa Kdntha go armed with a long 
bamboo bow and arrows. 

The everyday food of a welLto-do Bhil is rice cooked with salt 
and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian corn and 
buttermilk boiled with chillies and sometimes split peas or beans 
and gram mixed with vegetables. He generally has two meals, 
cue about ten in the morning the other after sunset. Generally 
in the morning maize bread is eaten and in the evening maize bran 
is boiled in water and eaten with buttermilk. Before the evening 
meal his custom is to take a draught of tddi or mahuda liquor* 
Except the ass horse camel rat snake and monkey, the Bhil objects 
to no form of flesh, eating animals he has found dead as well as 
those he has killed. By the help of his bow and arrow he manages 
most days to bring home a pigeon or a partridge, a wild cat, or 
a hare, and, when on some special day he has two or three guests 
he kills a goat. They rear fowls in large numbers chiefly for 
sale. They also offer them to ghosts and spirits, the men meeting 
and eating them at their spirit-yard devasthdn. But as they 
believe that, if they eat or even cook a cock or hen they will become 
witches, the women will not let a fowl be cooked in the house or 
even in one of the household vessels. Daring the hot-weather 
months, when in their thriftlessness they have run through 
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^ In tlte Rewa Kdntlia and Fancli Mah^l women tattoo their faces, and to mahe room 
for their oruamenti pierce and slash their ears and noses till they are unpleasant to look 
at. Their bracelets cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow, and are sometimes worn, 
between the elbow and the shoulder. On their legs women of good family wear just 
below the knees a ring with small bells or rattles attached, which jingle as they walk. 
Their anklets weigh altogether about ten pounds and are so clumsy that the women at 
work in the fields have to stoop instead of sitting down. In th? hot season they burn 
the weareris skin and limbs, 
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their stock of- grain the poorer class of Bliils are forced to live 
chiefly on mangoes; on ra^anov Mimiisops hesandra berries; on 

mahucln Bassia latifolia flowers; on the bulbs of arums; and on wild 
plantain stems. They also in many cases eat the gum of tlie lahJiul 
Acacia arabica.^ After rain has fallen^ and until the fresh crops 
are ready^ they live to a large extent on wild salads and pot-herhs. 

In occupation Bhils belong to three chief classes : peasants^ 
labourers chiefly woodmen, and watchmen. In the Panch Mahals 
most are peasants, tilling regularly though roughly the same fields, 
and seldom changing their houses except through necessity ; only 
a few wander among the woods and live by wood-ash tillage.^ In 
the Mahi Kantha they are cultivators robbers and cattle-lifters, and 
village watchmen and guides. In Broach they are almost all village 
watchmen, and in the forest lands of the south they are charcoal 
burners, makers of Mth or catechu, woodcutters, day-labourers, 
and peasants. In a Bhil family, besides attending to the house tho 
women help in the fields, gather berries, and work as labourers. 

The Gujardt Bhil is frank thriftless and drunken.^ In the Mahi 
Kdntha they go armed with bows and arrows, ready to fight xvith 
each other or their neighbours, either to please their chief or to 
shelter a criminal. In the Panch Mahals wbei'e fifty years ago 
were almost daily complaints of their daring aggressions/ though 
they are still poor and somewhat unsettled, they are not as a class 
given to serious crime. In this part of the province the yearly 
income of the richest Bhil is estimated at about 11 s. 300. Most 
Bhils have large families. Including the grain given in charity, 
for Bhils consider it a sin to turn away a beggar, the ordinary 
monthly expenses of most families consisting of father mother and 
three children are not less than Rs. 5, According to the amount to 
be paid to the bidders father or guardian, the cost of marriage to the 
bridegroom varies from Rs. 78 to Rs. 11-3. Of this Hs. 40 to Rs. 90 
are paid to the bidders father, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 are spent in buying 
new clothes and ornaments for the bride, Rs. 10 in making ]n*esents 
of clothes or cash to the bride's relations, and Rs. 8 are given to tlie 
tadnr or headman of the bidders village, Rs. 7 as choriddpa or booth- 

^ Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 1. 606. 

* Of tho Bewa Kautha Bhils, Major G. Fulljames wrote in .A.l>. 3853 : The plough is 
used only in the lowlands. On th^* hillsides trees and brushwood are cut, burnt in April 
and May, in the ashes seed is sown, and the crop left till ready for the sickle. Bum. 
Gov. Sel. XXI II. 100. In 1855 the same practice prevailed in the hilly parts of 
Riijpipla. ^ Bom. Gov, Sel, XXID. 313. 

® The Bhil generally has the credit of being more truthful than the higher Hindu. 
On this opinions differ, Mr. Prescott says a Bhil lies as freely though not so cleverly 
as any one, and in south Gujarj,t Mr. Fakirbhai says tho only oaths that bind a Bhil or 
Hdik are the god B.iba or the cushion of their chief. To swear a Bhil, he should be 
set facing the sun, with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his dress and a handful 
of dust held on his head. He should then walk two or three times round the horse 
image of the god Bdba and swear by the chief's cushion. In the Taneh Mahals though 
an accused Bhil is in many cases honest enough to confess his guilt, Bhil witnesses often 
lie and swear away tho life of an accused against whom they have a grudge. In his 
business with the moneylender the Bhil is still honest. 

^ ^ In A.i>, 1S26 the Political Agent of Eewa Kdntha complained of the daring aggres- 
sions almost daily committed bj' the- Panch Mahil Bhils .cspeciallv those of dhdlod and 
Dolmd. ,Bom. Gov. Seb XXIII. im. 
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gift and Re. 1 as a tilla, or iilak that is bi-ow mark-gift. To the bride’s 
father marriage costs Rs. 5 to Rs. 15, the whole of which is spent 
in feeding the bridegroom^s party. 

Fifty years ago (a.d. 184-7), the BroaclfBhils, who w^ere chiefly 
village ^vatchmen, went about armed with bows and arrows, and, 
though trovsted in the matter of Government money, were said often 
to band together and attack the villages they were paid to pi'otect. 
Since then they have. gradually grown more oxderly, but are still (a.d. 
1838) poor and given to crime. In the south, though little less poor, 
the Bhils are quieter and better behaved. Mr. Pollexfen in a.d. 1855 
found the Bhil population of Edjpipla patient, mild, inoffensive, and 
highly susceptible of kindness. To himself they were most 
scrupulously honest and civil, and during the three seasons he was in 
the country, he never heard of a case of theft or murderd 

Everywhere drunkenness is tlie Bhils^ besetting sin. For drink 
they barter all the grain in their house, and tlien have to borrow 
at ruinous rates, or steal. From his indiscriminate fondness for 
flesh and his want of reverence for life, the Bhil holds a very low 
place among Hindus^ and though his touch does not defile, his is 
one of the few classes from whom a high caste Gujarat Hindu will 
not take water. 

Though ready to reverence them his ignorance of their worship 
makes him hold aloof from the ordinax'y Bralunan gods. Devi is an 
exception. He visits her temple and contrary to his usual practice 
spares its life and sets free the animal he dedicates to Devi ^ He 
respects Musalm^n shrines and makes offerings to Musalrnan saints. 
In spite of this, and though they eat food cooked hy a Musalrnan, 
there is not in Gujarat any tribe or class of Musalrnan Bhils, fl'liey 
reverence the moon callcnl hdrhij or bdrdhij and swear by it.® But 
their chief objects of w’orship are spirits and ghosts. In the forests 
near an old tree or well, but otten apparently at some chance spot,^ 
they offer to ghosts and spirits earthen horses jars and beehive-shaped 
vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of these god-yards or 
decasihims, they also x'aise beams of timbei', sometimes as nuicb as 
twelve feet long, poised on two uprights in the form of a rough 
.seat. Here they offer a goat and a cock, numbers of Bhils coming 
together to eat the sacrifice and to drink.^ Brahmans are not held 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXllI. 321. 

- Burga is worshipped at Tavdgad as the blood -delighting KjUi, and at Arasiir as Araha 
Bhavdni. At Ainl>a Bhavi^,ni’s temple the officiating priests are Audioh Brdhmans, 
Bhils seem to take no more important part than the emptying of a caldron of sweet- 
meats. Ras Mala, I. 421. 

^ In the Pan eh Mahdls a Bhil generally swears hy the moon and a N<tikda by the 
tiger. For the Bhil the usual form of swearing i& May the hdrbij or moon eat me if 
1 tell a He/' and for tlio Kdikda it is ‘‘ May the tiger eat me if I tell a He," 

. ^lii Bajpipla nearly every village has (Am. 1855) some hill sacred to its own spirit 
01 * dei\ Bom. Gov, Sel. XXHI. 321. 

® In sacrificing an animal they throw water on its head and if it shakes its head the 
sacridee is supposed to he accepted and its throat is cut. They then for the use of the 
spirit burn the victim's liver in butter and sugar. In offering a cocoanut a vow is made 
to the god, the cocoanut is broken in front of tho image and a piece of the kernel is 
prci^entcd. 
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in special respect by Bhils, and do not, on any occasion, take part in 
Bbil ceremonies. Instead of BrAmans, three classes of men are 
held in special reverence. These are hhagats or hadvas'- devotees 
and exorcists, rdvals or priests, and hMts or dhoUs minstrels. Of the 
Badvas, Rd,vals, and B hats or Dholis as they are called in the Panch 
Mahals, the Badvas are Bhils by caste, and the Rivals and Dholis 
are separate castes. Any Bhil who can learn to recite the incanta- 
tions can become a Badva. Of the two others the Eaval who is 
buried after death is considered inferior to the Dholi who is burned 
after death. The Badva conducts theyatara or sacrifices and is 
consulted on occasions of general calamity and individual sickness 
When the rains hold off or when cattle disease or other epidemic 
visits a village, the Badva traces the evil to the displeasure of some 
particular god and tells what sacrifices the god demands to allay his 
displeasure. When an individual suffers from sickness, a relation 
of the sick takes to the Badva a handful of rice or adad which 
has been laid on the body of the sick for one night. The Badva 
examines this grain and decides that the cause of the sickness is 
either the displeasure of some deity generally the goddess Okha 
or, and this is commoner, the evil eye of a witch. If the case is one 
of divine displeasure vows are made to the god or goddess and when 
the sick recovers offerings are given. When the sickness is traced 
to the evil eye of a witch, the Badva names the woman who has 
caused the evil. To find out whether the woman named is a real 
witch, the people take her out of the village and subject her to a 
number of different ordeals. She is generally hung by the arms 
and f metimes by the heels _ to the branch of a tree and rooked to 
and fro. While she is hanging, if the branch of the tree breaks or 
if the woman s bodpufters serious injury, such as the dislocation 
of an arm, she is not considered a witch, but a mortal being with a 
white breast. But if the branch does not break and tbe woman 
suffers no iu3ury, sbe is considered a witch. Sometimes the woman 
IS blindfolded and asked to name the person standing before her. 
If in naming this person she makes no mistake the woman is con- 
sidered a ^itch. ^ Sometimes a basket of chillies is tied to her face 
andj if she suffers no harm, she is considered a witch. Sometimes 
she IS thrown into a fast running stream and if she is not carried 
away by the current but comes safely to tbe opposite hank without 
much exertion she is considered a witch; if the woman sinks men 
standing by tbe bank swim to save her Tn t.hA«o i 
times from the fear of suffering harsher t;eatment, more oftln ffgaiA 
or to keep the position of a witch which secures a free supply of S k 
and chickens, the woman confesses herself a witch. She admits 

^ ] Mr. Kandshankar says for Rewa Kintha. when in i i 

IS m great request. Heads of villages come to him breaks out, the Badva 

to tell them the cause of their misfortune. He is alwav^ and asking him 

of mummery, to point out some old woman as after a due amount 

Small mercy is shown to the luckier oreatnrL w^^^ offending. 

crowd of f anatic, awung ty th, H "C^d ^ She is s.iz.d by I 

notice IS given to the authorities, her &e is in greTt danger! * 
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she Lad brought the sickness on the suffering person and that to cure 
him she wants the offering of a he-biiffalo a goat or a cock. After 
she has promised to cure the sick person, the woman is taken back 
to the village. If the sick recovers, the animal named by the witch 
is sacrificed by having its throat cut, the blood is caught in a dish 
and while still warm is given to the witch to drink, who either from 
fear or to keep up her reputation drinks it off. If the sick person 
dies, the witch is often driven into the forest to die of hunger or to 
fall a prey to some wild beast. In the Ranch Mahals one case is 
on record of a witch being burned to death and another of a witch 
being cut to pieces by the sword.^ 

Among Baclvds, a few known as Kdjaliya or black Badvas ar© 
specially skilful in finding out witches. A K^jalia is said to be able 
to name the witch^s dwelling in an unknown village, to tell the 
past of an unknown man, and to foresee the future. Besides the 
Badv^s, in several villages of the Dohad sub-division of the Ranch 
Mahdls are Pujdris who worship the village gods by washing and 
daubing with redlead the idols in th© village temple. For this 
service the Rujari at harvest receives a gift of grain from each 
villager and in some villages holds service lands. They are gener- 
ally brothers or cousins of the village headman. Besides worship- 
ping the idols, the Pujdri manages the village fair oxjdtara and to 
meet the expenses of the fair collects subscriptions from the 
villagers. As spirits from liquor shops are not considered suited for 
the use of the gods, the Rujari at the malmda (Bassxa latifolia) harvest 
collects mahxida fiowersfrom the villagers, and on the day of the fair 
after bathing, distils liquor for the gods in new unused vessels. To 
distil this special liquor the Rujari pays a fee to the liquor farmer 
and receives a permit from the Mamlatddr. The Rujari has also 
the right to invite the gods fco be present at the fair. At nightfall 
on the day before the fair the Rujari stands near the house of the 
village headman and cries in a loud voice, Gods and goddesses of 
this village, we have resolved to hold a fair ; return from whatever 
place you have gone to and be present/^ After this call, generally 
at the house of the village headman, the Bad va sings incantation# 
till morning. 

Of the Dholis or Bhdts and Rivals who form independent castes, 
a Dholi family is found in every five or six villages and at least one 
R^val family in every Bhil village. The Dholis live on alms 
given by the Bhils and hold no lands. Like the Bhils the Dholis 
are divided into clans and do not marry in the same clan. Th© 
Dholi has three musical instruments, rhe guitar or rmd^ like the nta r, 
the fiddle or sdranyiy and the drum or dholkL At marriage th© 


1 In the Panch Mahdla the belief in witchcraft is not confined to the Bhils. 
A few years before the introduction of British rule (A.n. 1858), in the town of 
Jhdh d two Vilnia women of high family, mother and daughter, were believed to be 
witches ; aud, under the orders of the Mamlatdsir had their noses cut off, and were 
seated on asses with blackened faces and driven out of the town, Mr. Bomanji 
Modi, District Deputy Collector. 
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Plioli plays on all three in strn merits. At deaths he makes his drum 
give a pecaliar mournful tone at the sound of wliicli the people of the 
neighbouring villages gather to the funeral. If the relatives of the 
deceased are rich enough to give the Dholi a calf ora cow^ the 
Dholi beating on the drum aecompanies the funeral party to the 
burning ground. If he does not accompany the funeral party, the 
Dholi receives a piece of cloth worth 4 to 8 annas. The Dholi also 
attends the funeral feast. Each Dholi has fixed villages in which 
to beg. A Dliamor Dholi generally begs in villages wbich have a 
large number of Dhdraor Bhils, and a Bhabhor Dholi in villages 
which have a large number of Bhabhor Bhils. In these fixed 
villages the Dholi begs from any Bbil whether he belor-gs to his 
■own or to another clan. In other villages the Dholi cannot claim 
alms^ except that a married woman would consider it an insult if 
her parents^ Dholi is turned away from her hushand^s house with' 
out receiving alms. During the rains the Dholi stays at home ; 
during the fair season he travels from bouse to house with his 
family and household things. In travelling the Dholi generally 
rides on a pony, his family on asses, and his household things are 
also laden on asses. During his travels, the Dholi with his family 
lives at the house of each well-to-do Bhil for two or three days^ and 
sings the genealogy of his host. During the stay the Dholi and 
his family are fed by their host and at their departure they are 
given a present worth about a rupee. 

Ed^vals who are found in every village, besides begging alms, till 
land. In each village the Raval is of the elan to which the bulk of 
the Bhils belong. The KavaFs chief duty is to offer food to the 
dead at a death dinner or kdita. On the night before the dinner 
the Rdval comes to the house of mourning bringing a one-stringed 
guit.ar or kindru and a pair of brass cymbals or ma^njiras. He 
clashes the c^nnbals with one band and with the other plays on the 
guitar. He also brings two small^ brass images, one of a horse 
representing the horse of Barbij or the Moon and the other called 
gavatri representing a cow with a sucking calf. A small space is 
cleared infx'ont of the house, a lamp with clarified butter is lighted, 
and ou the cleared space are set a cocoanut^ four copper coins, 
and five pounds (5 of boiled maize. The Riival sits on this 
cleared space and in front of him sits the giver of the dinner who 
is generally a son of the deceased. The host sits holding in both 
hands a l3rass platter or thdli, on which the brass cow gacatri 
is set standing in a pool of milk. The Rdval sings till mid- 
night accoiiipanying himself with his guitar and cymbals. He 
sings the praises of the gods ; he tells how the body was borne to 
the burning ground and burned ; he ends with the song that 
describes the brave deeds of the Rshatris in old days and how they 
made all men tremble before them. While the song of the brave is 
being sung the soul of the dead passes into the cow Gavitri and the 
cow begins to shake. The ceremony ends by the Mval lifting the 
brass cow from the platter and setting it on the gx'ound. The Kdval 
goes home taldng the platter, the maize or^ gMtdi as it is called, the 
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copper pieces^ and tlio cocoanut wlucli were placed on the cleared 
ground. A well-to-do family gives the brass horse and the cow to 
the R4val. The horse is made of brass taken from anklets worra by 
the widow of the deceased, and is kept in a neighbour’s house till at 
the death ceremony kaita it is brought into the deceased^s house 
and at the close of the ceremony is presented to the Ritval. On 
the Damrd or tenth of the first fortnight of Aslivin (Septeinber- 
October) the Rd.val washes cleans and^ worships his brass horse 
and cow. On the DivdU or last day oiAsItvin (September-October) 
the Raval takes the brass horse and cow to the houses of well-to-do 
Bliils who give him alms. 

The animal held in most veneration by the Bhils is the horse. 
If a prayer has been granted, they often make small clay horses 
and range them round an idol or in the spirit-yard. In many of 
their legends the principal event depends on the assistance or 
advice of an enchanted horse.^ Except the Modasa Bhils who 
kill neither the cow nor the blue-bull Portax pictus, Bhils have 
no special feeling for the cow, most of them eating its flesh, and 
freely taking its life.^ Snakes they do not worship, and kill them 
when they have the chance. Except a few who reverence the 'pipal 
Ficus religiosa they have no holy trees or plants. 

With the Bhils the chief festivals are those in honour of the dead. 
The only regular Hindu festivals they specially observe are Shimga 
or Holi at the spring equinos, Dasara the day of the autumn 
equinox^ and Divdli in October. Both Shimga and Dasara, especial- 
ly the spring festival, are times of great drinking and merriment 
During the Holi festival in February- March all Bhils, men and 
women, old and young, meet together for several days before the 
festival, and sing indecent songs and abuse each other. The parties 
also go to the house of the village headman and other well-to-do 
people, and after singing and dancing demand presents or goth of 
lie. 1 to Rs. On the day of the Holi festival, the village head- 
man lights the bonfire at sunset, and round the fire the Bhils dance 
and sing till midnight or later. Next morning, which is the 
dhtdcJii or dust-throwing day, the Bhils throw dust and dry cow- 
dung over each other. In some villages they fight throwing stones 
and sticks ; in some villages they dance in circles, the men and 
women separately ; and in others they have a fight between men 
and women. In the fight between men and women all meet in the 
morning near the headman^s house and dance and sing. While 
dancing, one of the women suddenly snatches a should ercloth or 
pichhodi from one of the men, puts a small lump of molasses gol 
in it, and, climbing a tree, ties the cloth to one of the branches. 
All the women gather round the tree brandishing long bamboos 
and sticks, while the men struggle to break or steal through the 
band of women to recover the cloth. The game goes on till evening 
when one of the men succeeds in getting up the tree and securing 


^ Transactiops Royal Asiatic Society, I, 72, 
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the cloth. While the contest continues bands of men and wornen 
take turns to lead the attack and defence^ while others in turn rest, 
drink, and eat. 

Bishop Heber in the spring of A.t>. 1825 was visited by a party of 
Panch Mah^l Bhils, men and women together, who came to his 
camp with bamboos in their hands. They had a dram a horn and 
some other rude rninsti’elsy. They drew up in two parties and had 
a mock fight, the women with slender poles the men wdth short 
cudgels. At last some of the women began to strike a little too 
hard, on which their antagonists lost temper, and closed so fiercely 
that the poor females were put to the rout in real or pretended 
terrord At the Dasara in early A'slivin, some Bhils outside of the 
village keep the Nine-Night feast and ceremony in honour of Diirga 
Devi. They also in the Panch Mahals, as is common among high 
class Hindus, on the second day of A'i^hvin sow barley in a dish 
heaped with earth, keep it in the house covered with a screen and 
carefully watered and tended till the ninth day when it is cut as a 
sacrifice to the goddess. Numbers come to see the barley cut. 
Liquor is drunk and the seedlings are carried with music and thrown 
iuto a river or pond. The people scramble for the seedlings, wear 
them in their turbans till they dry, and even when withered cherish 
them as sacred relics. At DivdU they burn no lights, but for two 
days they drink liquor and sing. On Divali Day a thanksgiving 
to the gods is performed near the cattle-shed. In the morning the 
ground near the door of the cattle-shed is cleaned and a small circle 
is made with rice. In this circle besides a lamp seven nived or 
lumps of boiled x'ice or maize are set on seven leaves. A fire is kept 
burning and clarified butter is thrown over it. One man, generally 
the owner of the house, puts his hand over five hens, throws water 
on them, and offers them to the gods, saying O Dharma Inclra, 
this sacrifice we offer to thee. During the coming twelve months 
keep all our cattle free from disease, do not make them ill, and 
increase them and be kindly/^ At the same time another man cuts 
the throats of the hens. A third man with his hand sprinkles 
liquor on the ground, saying O Dharma Indra, we pour this spirit 
to thee.’’ Tlae cattle, that is the cows and oxen but not the 
buffaloes, with horns painted red, are let out from the cattle-sheds, 
the headman’s cattle-shed being the first to be opened. When all 
the cattle are gathered, they are driven over the body of a Bhil, 
generally a cowherd, who lies on the ground at full length with his 
face down and for running the risk of being trodden on receives 
from the headman the present of a cloth or turban. Up to 1880, 
in Dohad and Jh^lod towns, these turbans used to be given at 
Government cost. 

Besides these three regular festivals, the Bhils perform three 
sacrifices or Jdtars, One on Dasara Day the bright tenth of A'shnn. 
(September-October), and two, both of them field festivals, one in 
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A'slidcl (June-Jaly) when the green grass shoots^ and the other in 
A^shvm (September-October) when the early or rainy season harvest 
is reaped. On Dasara Day the sacrifice is offered either to the 
goddess Kalika or Chamund or to the god Kachumbhar, in A'shdd to 
the god Sarsel or Saiun, and in A'shvin when the crop ripens to 
the goddess Ghdmund. On all these occasions the sacrifice or jdtar 
is performed with the same rites. On the day before the jdtar , the 
village headman cleans his house and at nightfall calls the Badva 
to recite incantations. The Puj:^ri, or in the absence of the Paj^ri 
the Badva, with a loud voice calls the gods to be present. Through- 
out the night the Badva goes on singing. He first invokes the 
aid of Sdrcia the goddess of learning, and then sings the praises of 
Ganpati and other divinities^ including the goddess Ohamund and 
the god Kachumbhar. He recites the tale of Jasma^ the Od woman 
who rejected the love of king Siddhrd.] .Taisingh (a.d. 1100). 
Early next morning the Badva becomes inspired by the god 
Kachumbhar. To ascertain if he is really inspired, or, as the Bhils 
say, if the breath has entered him, they send the Badva to bathe, 
and in his absence place in a line on the ground seven billds or 
apples of the bel Mgle marmelos tree. On his return the Badva 
is asked to point out which apple was first laid down. If he chooses 
the right one, he is believed to be really inspired. Certain of the 
persons present then ask the Badva questions regarding their 
future, regarding the cause and cure of some sickness, the next rain- 
fall, or the cattle plague. The people then accompany the Badva 
outside of the village to the spirit-yard or devasthdn of the god or 
goddess in whose honour the festival or jdtar is held. In this spirit- 
yard the Badva sings, becomes inspired, and is again asked a 
number of questions. After the breath or spirit of the god has 
passed the Badva offers the sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, generally 
a buffalo on Dasara Day. The Badva throws a little water on 
the head of the sacrifice ; and if the animal shakes its head, the 
offering is believed to be accepted. The headman then cuts the 
neck of the animal with a sword. The head is separated from the 
trunk and placed near the image of the god or goddess. As a 
libation to the deity the headman pours on the ground a little home- 
made liquor. The liver of the sacrifice is dropped into the fire 
which is kept burning at the time. The head of the animal is taken 
by the village headman, and the rest of the meat and liquor is dis- 
tributed on the spot. Sometimes besides the three vegxx\e>v jdtar s, 
to obtain rain or for some other purpose, the Ranch Mahdls Bhils 
hold sj)eGial jdiars in honour of Ghodddev the Horse God whose 
temple stands on a hill in the Shdhada village of Dohad.^ 


^ la Angust 1877 as no rain had yet fallen 2000 to 3000 Bliils encamped on the 
SliAhada hill for about a fortnight till the Badva was inspired. The god through the 
Badva said that he was engaged in important work at the court of Indra, and that he 
had no time to attend to the Bhils^ prayers, but that he would send rain on the third 
day. According to the Badva’s saying the rain fell on the thud day. About this time 
one of the nine brass horses in the temple of Ohod^dev was missing. The Badva 
explained the absence of the horse by saying that he had gone in search of the crab 
t hat had crawled to the bottom of the sea with the goddess Lightning in his belly. 
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The Bhils have four chief ceremonies, naming shaving marriage 
and death. Five days after a birth the child and mother are bathed, 
lo the Eewa Kantha no ceremony is performed. But in the Panch 
Mahals the mother makes a circle of flour, piles little heaps of flour on 
all sides, and sits in the middle of the circle when her female relations 
make her presents of money or clothes. On the tenth day the father 
and mother name the child. On the twelfth day in the Eewa Kantha 
the house is cleaned and a feast is given but nothing is done in the 
Panch Mahals. At five years old the chikPs liead is shaved. The 
child'^s aunt takes the hair in her lap, and, wrapping it in her clothes, 
receives a cow buffalo or other present from the chi!d'’s father. The 
next ceremony is marriage, which seldom happens before the boy is 
twenty and the girl fifteen. The fixing of a marriage between a 
young couple is arranged entirely by their relations. "When the 
parents wish to marry their son, they send friends to the parents of 
the girl whom they wish to become their soiPs bride. These make 
proposals, and present raw sugar and liquor, and if they accept the 
offer of marriage, the girPs parents eat the sugar. After some time 
the boy’s father visits the girl and presents her with clothes and 
food. The betrothal is then complete. In the morning of the 
marriage-day the bride and bridegroom each at their own homes 
are rubbed with yellow powder. In the south, during the ceremony 
the bride^s party laugh and jeer at the party of the bridegroom, the 
men at the men the women at the women. After the ceremony a fire 
is kindled, and round it the people dance, the bridegroom taking a few 
turns with the bride on his shoulder. When the dance is over the 
bridegroom gives all a drink kfore they leave. Then the bridegroom 
is bathed and afterwards, to guard against the evil eye, his eyes and 
cheeks are marked with soot or Mjal. The bridegroom wears a 
turban, a long coat of country cloth, a w^'aistclcth dho'iaf, and a sword. 
The party start with drums and cymbals to the bride^s village. The 
women follow” singing. When they reach the village, they stop a 
couple of hundred yards from the bride s house. Here they are met 
by the bride'^s father and a few friends. After saluting they seat 
themselves, and the amount fixed as the price of the bride is counted 
out. The bride^s father then goes back to his house, the bridegroom 
and his party following with music. On reaching the house the bride- 
groom's party are seated on one side of a wandva or booth built in 
iront of the door. The bride is then led in by her mother and seated 
opposite the bridegroom, their hands are joined, and the hems of their 
garments are tied. Then, while three women sing songs, the biide and 
bridegroom walk together twelve times, the bridegroom leading for 
the first six and the bride for the second six, round a branch of the sawri 
Prosopis spicigera tree, placed in the middle of the booth. "When this is 
over, the bride^s mother leads the bride and bridegroom into the house 
and lays before them a dish of wheaten bread and molasses, and with this 
the bride and bridegroom feed each other in turn five times over. Then 
the knot that fastened their garments is unloosed, and the biidegroom, 
leaving the bride, returns with lx s friends to his own house. Here he 
and his party feed on rice, and pulse sent by the bride’s father. 'When 
tho meal k ovet Ihey iretum. to the bride^’s. The mother brings out 
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the bride. The garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied 
together, and, talking the bride with him, the bridegroom, accom- 
pained by his friends, returns to his house. Among the Mahi Kantha 
Bhils women, as a rule, choose their husbands. But, on the fair day, 
at Tosina, in the north of the ilahi Kdntha, if a Bhil takes a fancy 
to a Bhil girl, and can, without being found out, get her to cross the 
river with him, he can claim her as his wife. If they are caught on 
the way the man is punished by the bidders father. 

Though in theory a marriage should be attended with all this cere- 
monial, in practice the Bhils are very loose about marringe relations. 
A man marries a second or a third wife if the first wife does not bear 
children, or if she dees not get on with him, or if he does not like her, 
or if he has a large number of children and the work of the house is 
lieavy. A woman marries again, not only if her husband dies, but if 
she falls in love with another man and can get him to take her and 
pay her husband bis marriage expenses. The children, if there are 
any, remain with the father. An unmarried girl is allowed to live with 
any man she likes without any ceremony either of marriage or betrothal. 
If after betrothal a girl g^oes to live with some other man, her husband 
has to pay her betrothed the cost of the betrothal ceremony. So, after 
marriage, if a woman takes a fancy to any man she may go and live 
with him if he is -willing to p.iy her husband'^s marriage expenses. 
When a man wishes to marry a widoAv, if his proj)osals are accepted, 
the suitor is desired to bring to the house of his intended bride such 
presents as he can afford, which are usually a petticoat of coarse chintz, 
a robe, a bodice, a necklace of beads, two pots of arrack, sixteen pounds 
of roasted peas, and two pounds of molasses. I'he match is then con- 
sidered settled. Taking some friends with him and the materials for a 
feast the man goes to the woman^s house where a company of her 
friends are met. Next morning before daybreak the married pair 
have to leave the house. Marriage with a widow generally takes the 
form of an elopement, the bride and bridegroom being received back 
after the bridegroom has made the bride^s friends and the headman a 
present. The couple pass the day after the wedding in some solitary 
place three or four miles from the village, from wiiich they must not 
return till dusk. I heir friends send them meat and drink. 

Except in the case of a very young child or when the cause of death 
has been small-pox, Gujarat Bhils burn the dead as they say, with the 
sun as a witness, that is only during* the day. When life is gone 
the relations bathe the body, spread a waisteloth clhotar over it, 
and carry it on a rough bamboo bier to .the burning ground. At 
the burning ground the chief mourners, sit near the body, while 
the rest of the party gather wood for the pyre. The son or other., 
next of kin sets the pyre alight. When the body is half burnt 
the mourners bathe. On the way back to the deceased^s house the party 
rest half-way between the deceased’s house and the burning ground 
place five stones near each other, and to the branch of a neighbouring 
tree tie a small piece of the deceased^s winding sheet. On returning 
to the deceased^s house the party smoke tobacco for a short time, and 
after saluting each other, go home. On the fifth day after death ten 
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to twenty friends and I'elations of the deceased come to the place where 
the small stones were laid and without drinking any liquor eat boiled 
maize ghugari. After the meal they throw away the stones and 
the piece of the winding sheet, and return to their homes. On the fifth 
day as well as on the day of the haitu or death-dinner the Jhalod 
Bhils have the special practice of shaving their mustaches. In Jhdlod, 
where they are well to do, Bhils give a death-dinner or Icaita on 
the twelfth day like upper class Hindus. Among the poorer Bhils 
the families of five or six deceased persons subscribe and give one 
combined death-dinner, in some cases two or three years after the death. 
Por this death-dinner much liquor is distilled and a dish called 
ghugari made of Indian corn gram and wheat boiled together 
is prepared. When the guests, who often number two or three 
thousand, come together a Edval pours a quart of milk into a 
metal salver and in the milk sets a brass horse. Two of the 
deceased^s near relations squat dosvn holding the dish at arm^s 
length above their heads. Then while the Eaval pkys a one- 
stringed guitar or with a hand drum accompaniment, the 

mourners for an hour or two keep throwing into the dish money rice 
and Indian corn. At last the salver shakes and the image of the 
horse falls on its side in the milk. The mourners weep and wail. 
Liquor is handed round, and, in a leaf, each guest is given a small 
dole of boiled Indian corn gram and wheat. When the meal is 
over all but relations leave, the Eaval taking his perquisites, the 
brass horse and the salver full of grain. The relations usually 
bring a goat or young buffalo or a few yards of country cloth as 
a present for the son of the deceased. If they bring cloth it is 
given when the villagers leave, if they bring a goat or young buffalo 
it is at once beheaded and the head thrown on the roof of the 
deceased’s house. The body is taken to a distance, cut up, 
cooked and eaten, the relations bringing liquor to drink with it. 
If the deceased was a man of importance a year or two after his 
death his relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone 
slab the figure of a man on horseback v^ith a spear in his hand, 
paying him by the gift of a cow or a she-bufialo. On the first 
kalicha%dm or dark fourteenth of Ashvin (September -October) the 
stone, with procession and drum-beating, is carried in a cart to the 
deceased^s house, where it is washed, daubed with redpowder, 
covered with a white cloth and again placed in a cart, and taken to 
the village spirit-yard or demsthdn. There a goat is killed, its blood 
sprinkled on the stone, and its flesh cooked and eaten with as much 
liquor as the party can afford. 

The two leading beliefs of the Bhils are in witchcraft and the 
evil eye. As has been noticed above almost all cases of sickness 
are traced to witches. As a witch alone is supposed to be able 
to eat fowls, Bhil women in the Panoh Mahdls never eat either 
fowls or eggs. They even object to eat food which is brought 
in a vessel along with a fowl. To escape the influence of the 
evil eye the Bhils turn their backs to each other while eating or 
drinking., : Except his wife and young girls no Bhil woman, even 
his sister or mother,, will look at a sick or wounded Bhil. . As a 
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rale women use neither the how nor the sword. Only when the 
rains hold off and threaten scarcity^ women go with bows and 
arrows to the shrine of the yillage goddess w^here they abuse the 
goddess^ smear her idol with cowdang and sing dance and leap 
as if preparing to commit a dacoity or clawm by stealing a buffalo 
from the herd of the nearest village. On such occasions the herds- 
men seldom offer any resistance. The captured buffalo is led in 
triumph to the goddess^ shrine in the womeffs own village and 
is there killed wdth clubs and sticks. Round the dead buffalo 
the women dance and then distribute the flesh among themselves. 
The Bhils say that the women pexfform this buffalo-killing ceremony 
to shame the gods into pity and to convince them how hard the 
times must he which compel women to take to arms. Of the beliefs 
connected with driving or coaxing away a human or a cattle 
epidemic the chief are that the village headman or patel as repre- 
sentative of the village vows to wear no turban ^ to give up shaving 
his head, and sometimes to put on women’s clothes. The headman 
asks the Badva which of the gods is offended and what sacrifices 
should be offered to propitiate them. Sometimes to drive away an 
epidemic asses are made to plough a small plot of land. The people 
and the Badva go to the shrine of the offended deity and near the 
deity place a small wooden cart^ about a foot long^ and a buffalo or 
a goat whose neck is decked with flower garlands^ whose brow is 
marked with redpowder or hanhuy and whose body is covered with a 
red cloth. Before the deity the Badva sings until the cart begins to 
move of itself. The motion of the cart is believed to show that the 
plague has entered the cart which with the buffalo or goat is lifted 
and driven out of the village in the direction shown by the Badva, 
Overjoyed that the plague is leaving the people follow dancing and 
shouting and beating their tomtoms. On hearing the procession 
coming towards them^ the people of the next village march out with 
tomtoms to join the procession and take charge of the animal and 
the cart from the first party who return to their own village. If 
from the next village no people come out the first villagers leave 
the cart and the animal in this village^ but this rarely happens as 
people are careful not to allow the plague to stay within their limits. 
The people of the second village take the animal and the cart; to a 
third village and so on till a village is reached where no one comes 
to take charge of the animal and the cart. This happens only in 
the forest or in a deserted village. Often in this way the goat and 
the cart are escorted from village to village for forty or fi.fty miles. 

Bhils respect three forms of authority, their chief, the headman 
of their settlement, and the council of five. In the Mahi 
K^ntha where the Bhil chiefs are left almost free to manage their 
affairs and where quarrels between neighbours are not uncommon, 
tbe right of the head of the tribe to his clansmen’s services is fully 
admitted. When he hears the Itxilhi or shrill longdrawn cry that 
the men of the village are wanted, a Bhil leaves any work he may 
be doing, and attends the summons. On the other hand, if their 
chief uses his power in a way they dislike, the Bhils join together 
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to resist liim, Ev^ery Bliii settlement has its headman, gamti or 
patel This office, which is generally hereditary, giv-es the holder 
a position o£ respect and makes him referee in social disputes. 
Though in practice the rale is not always kept, the Bhil council or 
payichciftii should be entirely composed o! village headmen. This 
council decides all marriage disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, 
and, when the offender is penitent, fixes the amount of the atonement 
fine. In the Main Kantha theft robbery and other serious causes 
of quarrel, which are punished as crimes in the more settled districts, 
are adjusted by a system of fines. Murder is to some extent an 
exception, and as a rule the relations of the murdered man do not 
rest till they take the raurderer^s blood. Bliils pay special respect 
to the elders of their families. Unlike other Hindus a Bhil woman 
calls her husband^'s elder brothel" father instead of brother-in-law, 
and her huvsband^s elder sister mother instead of sister-in-law. A 
man gives the same titles of respect to his wife^s elder brother and 
sister. As a mark of respect a Bhil woman does not show her face 
to members of the house who are older than her husband. At the 
same time the older men neither touch the woman^s body, nor her 
cot her clothes or her ornaments. 

During the last fifty years, except on the Mahi Kantha frontier, 
the Bhils have given up their turbulent and wandering habits, and 
are settling to the work of tilling fixed fields. Most of them are 
still very poor, though a few, especially in the Panch Mahals, have 
of late years acquired some property. Of boys who have learned to 
read and write in Government schools, three have gained places as 
clerks and one is a village accountant. Some of the Bhils in the 
GujardtBhil corps prove intelligent and able men. 

Chodlira's, 69,628, are found in Rajpipla, in Mfindvi the north- 
east sub-division of the Surat district, and eastwards in the Ddngs. 
The tribe contains five “divisions, Bharutia, Chautala, Ohokapur, 
Tekaria, and Valvdi. Of these the highest division is the Ghokapuri 
who are also called Pav^garia, from Pavagar hill. They claim to 
be partly of Hajpufc descent, and, according to their story, lived 
as carriers in the Rajput kingdoms of northern Gujarat, and fled 
south on their overthrow, by the Musalmdns. The men are stronger 
and fairer and the women are better looking than those of the other 
early tribes. Like Dhundids and Uublas, they live in wattle and 
daub huts, each by itself, in a large cleanly-kept enclosure. Several 
own brass and copper dishes, but few have more than a scanty stock 
of cattle, some goats and fowls, and a few field tools. The men dress 
in a turban, coat, short trousers, and waistcloth. The women keep 
their hair very tidy, and wear a coloured cloth over the head, a bodice, 
and a cloth round the waist. The men^s ornaments are silver brass 
and tin ear and finger rings, and, if well-to-do, bands of silver at the 
elbow and wrist. Women wear round the neck coils of white glass 
beads, and, if well-to-do, a silver necklace, brass brooches on the arm, 
and tin or brass anklets. Though many can afford to eat millet, and 
on feast days wheaten bread, their every-day food is coarse grain or 
panic pomdge boiled in water and generally supped with whey. 
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*Iliey never feed on carcasses ; bnt^ except the cow^ buffalo, horse, 
donkey, Jackal, rat, snake, dog, and cat, they eat most animals. They 
are woodcutters and cultivators, some of them successful growers of 
the hardier sorts of rice. They are quiet and courteous, much given to 
liquor, and almost all very poor. 

Among the regular gods, they honour Ram, and of special guardians 
Pilio and Simariyo boundary- gods and village-guardians. Their 
chief worship is paid to the spirits of their forefathers. That these 
may not wander from want of shelter and company, they set apart 
near each village a x^lot of ground as the devsfhdn or spirit-yard. 
They pay no special respect to Brdhmans, and never make use of 
their services. On the sixth day after a birth they worship the 
goddess Chhathi, feasting their friends on liquor and pulse. A boy 
is considered fit to marry after eighteen and a girl after sixteen. A 
man anxious to marry his son goes to the giri'^s house, and, if the 
father is willing, entertains her parents and relations mth liquor. One 
or two days before marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
yellow powder. On the marriage day, with music and a company of 
friends, the bridegroom goes to the girFs house, and after the boy^s 
father has paid the girFs father Rs. 32.^ as dowry, and presented the 
bride with a robe a bodice and a silver necklace worth together 
about Hs. 13, the bride and bridegroom are seated in the marriage 
booth. Their skirts are tied by the women of the house, and together 
they walk four times round the pole of the booth. Music, dancing 
in which the bride and bridegroom join, and a feast of rice and pulse 
complete the ceremony. When the bride leaves her father'^s house, 
the father according to his means gives her a she-buffalo or a money 
present. The practice of winning a bride by taking service with her 
father is common among the Chodhr^s. Before lighting the funeral 
pile Ghodhrds place cooked pulse and rice in the corpse’s mouth, 
thinking it lucky if a crow comes and takes it away. With this excep- 
tion the Chodhras' and Dhundias’ death ceremonies are the same. On 
the fourth day after a death a spirit-medium hdJidar havriya^ accom- 
panied by the friends of the deceased, takes a stone, and, groaning and 
shaking as if possessed, sets it in the spirit-yard, He Idlls a fowl, 
letting some of the blood fall on the stone. Next, he adds grain butter 
and liquor, and, marking the stone red, consecrates it to the spirit of 
the deceased, covering it in some eases by a quaintly ornamented hollow 
clay dome. Near the stone the friends set a small clay cow or 
she-buffalo for a woman or a horse for a man. Three times a 
year, on ATchdinm May, on Dimso in July, and on Divdii in October 
the Chodhras in a body visit these shrines. They offer fowls goats 
and sheep, drink freely, and men and women together close the feast 
with a dance. Except that the village patels appointed by Govern- 
ment have some influence over them, the Chodhras have no headmen 
or leaders ; and, though they know and strictly ke^ to their position 
in the Hindu caste system, there is an entire wiant of caste organiza- 
tion among them. As a class they are likely to improve, and in a.d. 1898 
had some of their bovs at Government schools. 
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Dll1llldia''s/ 102,479, are found cliieflj in Chikhli Ealsar and Pardi 
in the south of the Surat district, and eastwards through Bansda and 
Ijharainpor over the western portions of Khandesh. They are a small 
but well-knit and active race. Except a few, who are well-to-do, most 
of them live in huts differing little from Dubla huts. Their ordinary 
dress is, for men, a cap sometimes a turban, a cloth for the shoulders, 
and a loincloth Imigoti. In the rainy season they wear a sleeveless 
woollen jacket called li cinch, A Dhundia wmman wears a loose cloth 
thrown or folded over her head, an open or a backed bodice kdpdii^ 
and a piece of cloth wrapped round the w’aist. Men’s ornaments 
are earrings and armlets of brass tin and sometimes silver. Women’s 
ornaments are brass and tin nose and ear rings, round the neck 
coils of shells and glass beads, round the arms at the elbow a plain 
solid tin band, and from the elbow to the wrist bands of solid brass } 
on the legs solid hands of brass from the knee to the ankle. If well- 
to-do, the nose and ear rings are of silver, and there is a silver 
wedding necklace called doro. 

They are peasants and labourers. As a class, though not richer or 
more skilled, they hold a higher social rank than the DubMs and other 
early tribes. Except Chodhr^s these all eat food cooked by Dhundi^s. 
But a Dhundia dines with no one who is not of his own class. 

The favourite divinities among the Dhundias are Shamla Dev and 
Haria Dev, who endow men and women with prophecy and divina- 
tion. They do not employ Brdhmaiis as the Naiks are their priests. 
Their marriage and death customs differ little from those of Brdhmanic 
Hindus. 

On the sixth day after a birth the child is named and the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped. When a marriage is to be arranged the boy’s 
father goes to the father of the girl. If the girl’s father is willing to 
give his daughter, two men and two women from the boy’s side come 
and are entertained with liquor boiled pulse and millet cakes. A day 
is fixed for the marriage, but without consulting either a Brdhman or ; 
the stars. Shortly before the marriage-day the boy’s father sends with 
some clothes a present or dowry of Es. 16 to Rs. 22. For three or 
four days before the marriage both bride and bridegroom are daily 
rubbed with fragrant ^^ellow powder or }nthi. On the wedding-day, 
led by one or two Naiks playing the gourd pipe or hi?* and the drum 
or thali, the bride and her friends go in procession to the bridegroom’s. 

As they draw near, the bridegroom, his mother wearing the modh 
lieaddx*ess, and a band of his relations come out to meet them. When 
the bride and her party have been led into the house the bridegroom 
is seated on a cot in the marriage booth. The ceremonies are carried 
on chiefly by the women, with, at some points, the help of a Naik. 
While the w’^omen of the party sing songs, the bride, to show her wish 
to be an obedient wife, sweeps the floor, clasps a pillar, and declares 


* Unless from the word dhundi the small weeding harrow, and so perh^s dhwidids 
the barrowers, like halts the pl(>ughmen, no derivation of the name Dhundia has 
h&m traced. See Bom. X. 70^' 
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that empty water-pots are full. Then in front of a lighted lamp, 
while the rest sing, four married women tie together the hems of the 
bride and bridegroom^s clothes. As they fasten the knot they sing d 

* Go to market and town, bring dates and cocoaniits. 

Eat mutton and fowls, eat them in shares. Have no 
quarrels. If she runs off, give her a kick, and bring 
her back/ 

When the song* is ended, a Naik unties the knot, stnkes together the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, and the ceremony is over. Then 
the men and women join hand in hand in a dance. When the dancers 
have had enough, the bridegroom entertains the company with thick 
cakes and tdcU or palm wine and, with her parents and friends, the bride 
goes home. After four days the bridegroom, with one or two of the men 
and women of his family, goes to the bride’s house. Here he is enter- 
tained, and the same day, taking the bride with him, receives, as he 
leaves, a cow and a silver ring, or, if the girFs father is poor, a rmg of 
brass. Men with no means of paying the dowry often offer to serve 
the girFs father for a term of one to five years.' During this time the 
suitor receives food and clothing, but his earnings go to his master. 
If he proves idle, he may at any time be sent off. Even when the 
three years are over, the girl may refuse him ; but, if she refuses him, 
he can claim payment for his services. When all goes wnll, the 
regular marriage ceremony is performed. This form of service is 
called Jcliandhadio or bride*purchase. When her liiisband^s funeral 
ceremonies are aver and a. dinner has been given in his honour, a widow 
may marry again, . When a widow marries a second time, she leaves 
in charge of his relations any children she may have had by her first 
husband. 

When a Dhundia dies the body is bathed and rubbed with turmeric. 
If the family is very poor, they bury tbedead ^ but as a rule they 
burn the boliy eanying it to the burning-ground with the sound 
of cymbals and drums. The widow goes wnth the funeral procession 
weeping, but not beating her breast. The pyre is kindled by a son 
or other near relation, and when it is half burnt the mourners return 
to the house of the deceased and drink liquor. After two or three 
hours a few of the mourners go back to the burning-ground to see 
that the body has been wholly consumed. On the third day two or 
three men, with au earthen vessel full of tddi^ go again to the 
burning place. Here they gather the ashes, sprinkle a little tddi 
over them, and drinking the rest of the liquor, set the empty jar and 
a dish of cooked rice on the ash-heap. Dinners are given in honour of the 
dead. Those who are poor wait till they find one or two families also 
in mourning, and with them join in giving a dinner. The well-to-do 


^ The Gujarati runs : 
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have a feast of their own, asking friends from long distances, hiring 
Jogis or wandering fiddlers to amuse the guests, and keeping up 
festivities for several days. After ten or fifteen days a party of the 
deeeasecPs relations meet together. A holy man or hliagat of their 
own tribe is called, and a pointed stone, generally about three feet 
long, is brought from the river, and placed among the memorials of 
the village dead in a vsmall grove on the outskirts of the village. 
When it is properly set, the bliagat smears the stone red,, and, quivering 
all over as if spirit-possessed, kills a goat, sprinkling its blood on the 
stone. Close by the stone the goat is cooked, and with a full supply 
of liquor the party including the bh^gat make merry. Twice each 
year, at Dwdso (July- August) and Pivdli (October), the dead man^s 
friends visit the stone. They offer rice, and sprinkle the stone with 
some drops of a hen^s blood. They then go back to their home and 
feast. 


In most Dimndia villages one family has the hereditary right of 
headship. The headman or ndik is treated with respect, and is 
referee in private quarrels. But most of their social disputes 
are decided by a mass meeting of the tribe at one of the big funeral 
feasts. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fine, or, if the offence 
is heinous, by, for a time, turning the culprit out of caste. Of the 
early tribes the DhundiSs are perhaps the most likely to improve. In 
the Pdrdi sub-division of the Surat district peasants of this class are 
said to have a w^onderful powder of memory. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred know accurately for ten years back the amount of rent they 
have paid. Many of them manage their lands wdth skill and success, 
and are beginning to send their children to school. In some of the 
native states on the borders of Surat, freed from the competition of 
Bhdthela and other high-class cultivators, the Diiundids, w^hen well 
treated, show much capacity for improvement. Some have holdings 
with a yearly rental of as much as Es. 300. These they manage with 
great labour and skill, dividing the land and sharing the crop with 
sub-tenants. Among the larger holders the custom prevails of setting 
apart small plots for each member of tbe family. In their allotments 
the women grow vegetables and the men grain. The women take 
their vegetables to market, sell them, and with the proceeds buy clothes. 
Large holders advance grain and money, and in recovering their 
outstandings ai-e said to show much forbearance. Though fond of 
liquor, the well-to-do are said seldom to drink to excess, 

Dubia's. Dtlbla^S,M20,265, are found in Broach R^jpipla and Surat. The 

tribe contains ^ eight subdivisions, Bdbas, Damanis, Nardds, Palias or 
Khodias, Sarvids, Talavi£s with a specially high rank, Vdsdvas, and 
Vohri^s. The members of these elans seldom eat together and never 
intermarry. The Dublas or weaklings, as their name is said to mean. 


^ DuHds are not weaker than the other forest tribes of south Gujardt. If the name 
means weakling, they may have got it because they were the tribe first and best known 
to the more recent high class settlers. 
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are a feeble people, soon aged by their hard life and their fondness for 
liquor. They claim a strain of Rajput Hood, speaking of their near 
relations and connections as Rdthods.^ They live in small wattle and 
daub huts with conical thatched roofs. They have generally a shed 
close by with one or two cattle, a cow or buffalo, some goats and 
fowls, a cart, a plough, and a hoe. Of house furniture there is only 
a rough bedstead a handmill and a few brass and clay pots. Of the 
men some dress like the poorer Kanbis and Kolis in turban waistcoat 
and waisteloth or short-drawers. But many of the less prosperous 
have only two cloths, one worn round the waist the other round the 
head. The women wear the openhacked bodice or hanchali, and, round 
the waist, either the robe sala drawn over the head or the petticoat 
with a small separate headeloth. Except a few who have silver or tin 
finger rings, the men wear no ornaments. Unmarried women have no 
ornaments. Married women wear on each arm four bracelets and a 
solid ring of brass, and on each ankle a solid brass band. Some well- 
to-do families have silver and a few have gold ornaments. Though 
most live on porridge made of the coarsest grain, some can afford millet 
cakes, and on holidays even wheat. Of animals they eat the sheep 
goat rabbit and fowl. They will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of 
any animal found dead. Their favourite game is the quail IdhcU and 
the iguana pdtldgoh. So fond of the iguana are they, especially their 
women after childbirth, that the proverb runs ‘ A lizard tired of life 
makes for the Dubla huts.^ They are peasants and labourers, most 
of them ploughmen or lidlu, the hereditary servants of Bhdtela 
Brdhmans and other families of the better class of cultivators. These 
men work in the fields, their women acting as household servants in 
the master’s family. They are entirely dependent on their masters 
for food and clothing, and on the whole seem as well off as those of 
their tribe who are freer in name. As they mix much with the better 
class of cultivators, their ways are eleaner and their manners less rough 
and peculiar than those of most early tribesmen. 

Their faith and ceremonies differ little from those of Brahmanic 
Hindus. Besides spirits and ancestors, they worship M^hMev Hanuman 
and different forms of Mdta or goddesses. They treat Brahmans with 
respect, and, except in a few of the wilder villages, on marriage occasions 
and sometimes at the time of naming make use of their services. The 
chief particulars connected with marriage are, when the boy i^ from 
ten to twenty and the girl from ten to eighteen, the hoy^s father goes 
to the house of the father of the girl and asks if he is willing to give 
her in marriage. If the girTs father agrees a Brahman is asked to fix 
a lucky day. Three or four days before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with pitM or yellow turmeric powder. On the 
morning of the day, in the booth in front of their house, with the help 
of a Brahman the bride^s father and mother perform the planet-pleasing 


^ This would seem a trace of the Rishtrakdta conquest of south Gujarat in the eighth 
century (a.d. 743), It further suggests that ’though fc?anskritised in their land-grants 
to Rishtrakto the Dakhan conquerors were coinmonly known as R^thods, Ooinpare 
Bombay Gazetteer, h 3Part I, 119-120, 
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ceremony. In the afternoon, with a company of his friends, the bride- | 

groom, his eyes painted and a spot on each cheek marked black to keep | 

cff the evil eye, starts with rmisic and singing for the bride’s house. | 

He is led in by the bidders father and set in the square space in the I 

centre of the booth. The bride is brought in, and, as the sun sets, | 

ceremonies are performed by a Brahman, almost the same as those |, 

practised by the higher classes of Hindus. The day closes with two ! 

dinners one at the bidders the other at the bridegroom^s. Among the I. 

DubMs a man may have more than one wife and a widow may marry. i 

Except a few of the poorest who bury, the dead are burned. On the ; 

occasion of a death the friends meet in the deceased^s house, the women | 
weep and beat their breasts. The body is set on a bamboo bier, and is 
carried by four relatives, who, as they pass to the burning-ground, ; 
chant the refrain, Ram holo hhai Ram^ Call Rd,m, brothers, call Rdm. 

On reaching the burning-ground, which is generally on the bank of a i 

stream, the pyre is made ready, and when all is prepared, it is kindled v 

by the chief mourner. The party waits by the corpse till it is consumed, | 

receiving on return a draught of tddi palm beer. Ceremonies are | 

performed on the second fourth and sixth days after death, and on the 
twelfth a caste dinner is given. Except a single brass bracelet on eaeli 
hand, a widow wears no ornaments. Between A.n. 1863 and 1866, 
when labour was dear, many Dublas left the families they formerly 
served and worked as free labourers. Since then they are said to have ' 
found their old position as ploughmen or Iialis securer and not more 
hard. They are not without class organization, ref erri e g their disputes 
to a few hereditary leaders ox pat eh. With the help of their masters^ 
capital and supervision many of the hereditary servants are skilfiil 
husbandmen, though when left to themselves they cultivate only the 
hardiest grains. Except when out of work they are honest and well 
behaved, poor, and excessively fond of liquor. They have for some 
years been sending their boys to school. To encourage them the police 
of a few villages have been put under the charge of Dubla headmen. 

Ga'mits or Ga'mta’s, 52,019, are found in the north-east and 
east of Surat and eastwards through the Gaekwar’s territory into 
Khandesh. As among Bhils the name Gamta answers to patel or 
headman, this would seem to be a rather superior subdivision of Bhils, 
and the right of levying taxes, which till lately was enjoyed by some 
of their villages, confirms this view. To look at, they differ in no 
marked way from the oi^dinary Bhils of southern Gujarat. Some 
shave their heads while others wear the hair long. The women wear 
the hair oiled and braided. They live in huts eight or ten cubits long, 
the walls of bamboo and wattle plastered with mud, and the roof 
thatched with grass. Their chief food is bread or porridge made of the- 
coarser grains ndgli Eleusine coraeana or kodra Paspalum serobiculatum.. 
They eat the sheep goat rabbit and fowl. They will not touch the 
flesh of the cow nor of any animal found dead. The men wear a scanty 
turban, a loincloth langoU^ and a waistcloth. Their ornaments are 
silver or brass bracelets. The women wear a cloth over the head, a 
bodice, and a cloth round the waist. Of ornaments they wear brass 
earrings and coils of glass beads round the neck. Only girls wear solid 
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bands of brass on the legs. They are peasants and woodcutters. They 
worship Vagh Dev Samla Dev and Devli Mata. They never make use 
of a Brahman^s services nor pay them respect. Men of their own 
caste act as their priests. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Ghhathi is worshipped and relatives are feasted on tddi or palm wine. 
An old woman names the child. Among the Gdmt^s marriage takes 
place when the boy can climb a palm tree, generally when he is about 
twelve years of age. The boy’s father goes to the father of the girl, 
and, if he agrees, the boy’s father feasts the village on tddi spending 
Rs. 4 to Hs. 5 and the marriage day is fixed. A few days before the 
marriage the boy'’s father with his relations goes to the house of the 
girl^s father to pay the dowry Rs. 25 and give the girl two robes and 
a bodice. He and his party are entertained with bread fowls and tddi. 
On the marriage morning the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric powder. Later in the day, with music and accompanied by a 
party of his friends, the bridegroom wearing a sword, goes in the direction 
of the girl'’s house. He halts under a tree close to the girTs village, 
when the bidders father, bringing the bride and a party of his friends, 
comes out to meet the bridegroom and feeds him and his party with 
hodra and tddi. Next with the bride and bridegroom both parties set 
out for the bridegroom^s where a woman ties the hems of the bride and 
bridegroom^s robes. The newly married pair dance together in front 
of the house and their relatives embrace them each paying them 
about a quarter of an anna. When the dance is over, the bridegroom^s 
father gives a dinner, and the bride^s party return to their home 
leaving the bride at her husband^s house. After five clays the bride 
comes back to her father and again after five days more goes to her 
husband. Polygamy and widow-marriage are practised. When a 
Gramta dies the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric powder, and 
borne with music to the burning ground. The pyre is kindled by the 
priest, and when it is consumed, the mourners bathe and return to 
the deceased house and drink tddi. On the following day the 
mourners go to the burning ground, gather the ashes and throw them 
into a river, and again drink tddi. If well-to-do, on the fourth clay, 
and if poor, after a month or two, his nearest relation rubs redlead 
suidur on a stone, sets it up as a hhatran or memorial in honour of the 
dead, and gives a dinner. The Gamtas have no headman and no caste 
organization. None of them send their boys to school. 

Ka'tRodia's, K^th or Catechu-makers, 498, are found in the 
states to the east and south-east of Surat. In their talk they mix 
Mardthi with Gujarati words^ and liave a story that they origin- 
ally came from the- north Konkan. Like the lowest of the early 
tribes, they are small hard-featured and black. The men shave the 
head and grow a slight straggling beard. The women dress their 
hair oiling it and braiding it in a long fillet. The huts are of 
mud-daubed bamboos, and the roof which is conical in shape is 
thatched with grass. Besides porridge and cakes of the coarser grains, 
they eat almost all animals. The horse, the ass, the cat, and the dog 
they will not eat, and they refuse the flesh of an animal found dead. 
The men wear a headcloth loincloth and waistcloth. Those who 
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can afford tliem wear tin earrings and brass or silver finger rings, Tlie 
women w^ear a headcloth a bodice and a waistcloth. Their orna- 
xnents are earrings fastened to the hair with a chain and hook, coils 
of glass beads round the neek^ and solid bands of brass on the arms, 

No anklets are worn. They are labourers and catechu-makers, most 
of them poor and so low in position that their touch is held to defile. 

The Kathodi^s worship Bhildev. They pay no respect to Brahmans 
and never make use of their services. Among the Kathodias the first 
rite is on the sixth day after a birth. On that day female I'eiatives 
are called, the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and some rice-figures of 
the goddess are set on the ground with a lamp near them, fi'he father 
or mother names the child and the guests are fed on thick cakes and ^ 
liquor. Both boys and girls commonly marry at about fifteen. The 
women of the boy’s family fix on a girl and, calling on her father, ask 
her in marriage. If he is willing the agreement is sealed by a drink of 
liqnor. A few days after the boy^s father asks the bride to his house. 

He gives her a present of clothes and the marriage-day is fixed and 
Rs. paid as dow’ry. At their own houses on the marriage morning 
both the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric. In the 
afternoon, wearing a sword with a Konkna playing the drum and 
accompanied by a party of his friends, the bridegroom goes to the 
bride. When the bridegroom is seated in the marriage-booth, the 
bride is led in by her brother, and the skirts of the bidders and bride- 
groom'^s clothes are tied by the Konkna drummer. After a time the 
knot is unloosed, and, while the women on both sides sing songs, her 
brother lifts the bride and his uncle lifts the bridegroom, and they 
dance round the drummers joining them in the dance. If the girl^s 
father is well-to-do he feasts the bridegroom’s party. After the 
feast is over the bridegroom leaves, taking the bride with him. She 
stays with him five days and then after five days with her father 
goes to live with her husband. Polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allow’ed and practised. When life is gone the body is bathed, rubbed ! 
with turmeric, laid on a bier, and borne to tbe burning ground. After ; 
it is laid on the funeral pile, cooked rice is put in the corpse^s mouth, i 

and the pile is lighted at both ends. When the whole is consumed, : 

the mourners go to their homes, stopping on the way for liquor. On 
the third day they visit the burning ground and gather the ashes, 
throw a little into the village, and on the top of the ash-heap place 
some cooked rice. Then in front of them in the deceased’s name the 
chief mourner feeds yonng children on cooked rice. A funeral feast 
is given when the relations can afford to pay its cost. They raise no 
tombstone and have no other ceremonies in honour of the dead. They 
have a headman and a caste committee. None of their children are 
at school, and they show no sign of improvement. 

KolgBa's, 162 , are found in the states to the south-east of 
Surat. They are one of the lowest of the early tribes. Though 
reckoned impure they will neither eat with nor touch a Bhangia. 

To look at they do not differ from the other early tribes. Their huts 
are about twelve feet lon^ by six broad with sides of branches and 
roofs of grass. Their goods are a few clay pots, and if well-to-do 
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a hand griuclstone. The meu^s dress is a cap or scanty turban^ a Section XIL 

waistcloth, and a loincloth ; their oi'naments are earrings and a Tkibes. 

brass band at the elbow. The women wear two cloths, one thrown Koigiias. 

over the head and shoulders the other wound round the waist. Only 

a few of the well-to-do wear the bodice. Of ornaments they have 

earrings, two or three solid brass bands on each arm^ and one or two 

coils of glass beads round the neck. Anklets are not worn. They are 

hereditary servants, labourers, and woodcutters. As a class they are 

badly off, some of them so poor as to have to eat roots, and at times to 

fast for two or three days together. They worship Hanuman Bhii 

Dev and Kakabalia the small-pox goddess. They pay no respect to 

Brahmans, and have no priests of their own class. On the sixth day 

after a birth, the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and a dinner is given 

of thick millet cakes and liquor. When a marriage is to be arrmiged 

the boy^s father goes to the house of the girl. If her father is willing, 

*some days after the boy^s father goes to the girks house and gives ^ her 
a robe and a pair of solid brass armlets. At this time the marriage 
day is fixed. On the marriage day the bridegroom, with his father 
mother and friends, and some Konkna musicians j)laying the inadliul 
drum, go to the girFs house. His father pays the girFs father Rs. 3 
as dowry. The boy and girl are seated face to face on a blanket, and, 
while the women of both parties sing songs, the bride and bridegroom^ s 
skirts are tied and each of them says the other’s name. Then the 
whole party, men and women, dance together in pairs, the bride and 
bridegroom joining. After the dancing is over dinner is served-, and 
when dinner is finished the bride and bridegroom, their skirts still tied, 
are carried on his friends^ shoulders to his father^ s house. On reaching- 
the bridegroom'^s house the skirts are untied. The bride stays with 
her husband for two or three days, and after spending two or three 
days more with her father, returns to her husband. Polygamy and 
widow-marriage are allowed and practiced. A dead body is bathed, 
placed on a bier, and carried to the river-sidew The funeral pyre is 
lighted at both ends, aud when the whole is consumed the mourners go 
to their houses, stopping on the way to have a drink of taii or palm beer. 

On the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered and tddi is sprinkled 
over them. Those who can afford it give funeral feasts. The 
Kolglias have no headmen. Their social disputes are settled by the 
whole caste. They show few signs o£ improvements None of them 
send their boys to school. 

Konkna's, 49,855, are found only in the southern parts of Konknas. 
the Surat district and eastwards in the Dharampor and Bansda states. 

Their name would seem to show that they have passed into Gujardt 
from the Konkan. To look at they are like the Thana Varlis, and 
are said to have been driven northwards by the pressure of the great 
Durga Devi famine (a.b. 1396-1408). They speak a mixed dialect of 
Gujardti and Marathi. They live in wretched huts, with no furniture 
but a sleeping mat, a hand-mill, and a few clay-pots. Except a few 
who wear a cap or turban and have b*ass tin or silver ear or finger 
rings, the me^^s dress is a loincloth langoti and a headcloth. " A 
few of them wear cheap oimaments of brass tin and silver. The 
B 2181— 41 
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women lot tlieir hair hang loose. They wear a doth over the head, 
an openbaeked bodice, and a waistcloth. Sc^me of the well-to-do 
wear a silver necklace or Jitwmli, the rest neck-strings of glass beads 
and brass bracelets. No anklets are worn. They are labourers and 
cultivators. Most oE them till fixed fields, but have very little stock, 
and do the greater part of the work with their hands. Some, who 
from want of bullocks, themselves drag the plough are called 
hathodias or hand-^ploughmen. 

They worship Bralini and Vagli Dev. Brahm, a stone placed near 
a samri Prosopis spieigera tree, i*s supplied with a clay -horse and 
lamp-stand and a fiag. Vagh, a wooden pillar with a tiger cut on it, 
is generally covered with red sinclur powder. Konknas show BrMi- 
mans no respect, and never make use of their services as priests. 
Their chief ceremonies are on a woman^s first pregnancy a dinner of 
pulse millet cakes and liquor, and on the sixth day after a birth a 4 
dinner to women. The age for marriage lasts among boys from 
sixteen to twenty and among girls from fifteen to eighteen. When 
he has found a girl likely to be a good match for his son, the boy^s 
father with one or two friends, bearing a jar of liquor worth eight 
annas, goes to the house of the father of the girl. If the girFs father 
-agrees after five or six days the bride and her friends go to the boy^s 
father^s house. Liquor is dnink, and the boy^s father gives two 
robes and a bodice to the bride, and to his son a turban, two cloths, 
■and a loincloth langoti. The wedding-day is then fixed. For a few 
days before the wedding the bride and bridgeroom are daily rubbed 
with yellow powder, and the bridegroonFs father sends to the father of 
the bride eight or ten rupees as dowry. On the appointed day, with 
music and singing, the bride’s party goes in procession to the boy’s house. 
Here they are met by the bridegroom’s father and seated in a booth in 
front of 'his house. The bride and bridegroom are then made to sit on 
•a blanket and their skirts are tied by a woman in front of a lamp. 
Each says the other^s name and tlie knot is untied. After the men of 
the party have sung and danced, the bridegroom^s father gives a dinner 
•of rice iguhe and liquor. Her friends leave the bride and return home. 
After five days she goes to her father’s house, and after five days 
more goes back to her husband. Among the Konkiuis the practice of 
■serving for a wife k/imuladio prevails. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, and widows may marry again. On Ms agreeing to pay her 
husband the amount he spent as dowry, a woman may leave her 
husband and go to live with another man. 

Among the Konknas the dead body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric, 
and carried on a bier to the burning-ground. The mourners bathe in 
the river. The pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, and 
when it is half burnt the mourners return to the house of the deceased 
and drink tddi palm-wine. On the third day eight or ten men go to 
the burning-ground, gather the ashes, sprinkle water over them, and 
return home. On the fourth day a dinner is given to relations and 
,, clansmen y at the end of a year a silver image of the dead is set up in 
. the house, and in of it a lamp is lighted every two or three days. 
The Konknas have a wellnpi^^ caste system. When a Konkna 
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suspects his wife of adultery, he calls a‘ meetiug of the trihe. A 
couneii or pancJiaiat hears the charge, and, if it is proved, fine tlie 
adulterer. Part of the fine is spent on liquor, and the rest is made over 
to the complainant, 

Ma'ngs or Ma'llgela'B, 683, are found in B^mscla and other 
states to the south-east of Surat. They are said to have a thin half- 
starved look. Except the topdmot the men shave the head. They 
grow a thin scanty beard. The women wear the hair oiled and braided 
in Maratha fashion. They live in huts about nine feet long by six 
broad, the walls of bamboo and wattle plastered with mud, the roof 
peaked and thatched with grass, the house goods a few clay pots. Their 
chief food is bread or porridge made of mgli Eleusine coracana rice and 
pulse. Except the dog the cat and the ass, whose dead bodies they will, 
not touch, Mtings eat all animals. In the evening they drink tddi or 
palm wine. They smoke and chew tobacco. The men wear a scanty 
turban a waistcloth and loincloth and, for ornaments, a brass ring in the 
upper part of the ear, a solid band of brass at the elbow, and a brass finger 
ring. The women wear a cloth over the head, a bodice, and a cloth 
round the waist. Of ornaments they wear a silver chain on the head, 
earrings, coils of glass beads round the neck, and glass bangles at the 
wrist. They wear neither anklets nor toe rings. They make baskets 
and winnowing fans, and though poor are better oS than many of the 
wild tribes. Socially they are perhaps the lowest, ISTo Hindu will.> 
touch them and even the Vitolias themselves ^ impure,*’ will not eat at 
their houses. They worship Hanumdn and Mari Mdta. They never 
make use of a Brahman^s services nor pay them any respect. Among 
them is a class of men called Bhats who claim to be of Brahman 
descent and act as theii‘ priests. More than other wild tribes, their 
ceremonies resemble those of high class Hindus. On a fixed clay in 
the seventh month of a woman^s first pregnancy five women fill her 
lap with eoeoanut kernels and rice or wheat. Friends are fed on rice 
and pulse or thick cakes mutton and liquor. On the sixth da}^ after 
birth the goddess Ohhathi is worshipped. On the inner wall of the 
house lines of redpowder hankii and turmeric are drawn. Rice is 
throwm at the drawing, a lamp is lighted before it, and a dinner is 
given. 3be same day the priest names the child and is paid 8 annas. 
When a Mdng finds a girl suited to be his son^s wife he asks her 
father. If the girPs father is willingthe boy^s father feasts the village 
on liquor, spending about Rs. 6 when the day for the marriage is fixed. 
Some days after the- girl and her friends go to the boy^s father's 
house. She receives two robes, a bodice, and a silver ornament. For 
two days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric powder. On the marriage day in the afternoon, with 
musie^ and accompanied by a party of his friends, the bridegroom rides 
to the giiTs house. Here he is met by the bride's friends and led to 
the entrance of a booth inside of which the girl is seated, A lighted 
lamp representing the fire-god is placed on a raised square or chori 
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1 The Mdngs play the a wooden drum covered at -one end with leather. 
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in the centre o£ the booth, and the bride and bridegroom kneel before 
the lamp, while the women of the party sing songs. The priest ties 
the hems of their garments and joins their hands. Then the knot is 
unfastened and the marriage is over. A dinner follows. The bride- 
groom and his party stay three days with the giiTs father and then 
tal^e leave the bride going with them. After four days she comes hack 
to her father’s and after four days more goes to her husband. 
The father of the bride gives a silver or brass ring ora cow or heifer to 
the bridegroom. Polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and 
practised. 

The M^ngs bury the dead. When a Mang dies the women wail 
but do not beat the breast. The body is bathed and rubbed vnth tur- 
meric. It is covered with a new cloth, tied on a bamboo bier, and 
carried to the burial ground. A pit is dug and the body is laid in it 
and covered with earth. The mourners bathe, return to the deceased^’^s 
house, have a drink of tddi and go to their homes# On the fourth day 
early in the morning rice is cooked, rolled into small balls or 2 '>vid and 
covered with the heart of a cock. I'he rice-balls are placed in the 
deceased^s house and after lying for a few hours are thrown into run- 
ning water. In the afternoon a dinner is given. A silver image of 
the dead is kept in the house and in front of the image every seven or 
eight days a lamp is lighted. Each family keeps small silver plates 
each with an embossed figure of the dead. Among the Mangs some 
men with the title of Patel are chosen to settle social disputes. A man 
guilty of breaking, caste rules is fined and the money is spent on drink. 
The Mangs show no signs of improvement and send none, of their 
children to school. 

Na'iks, 66,G72J are found in the south and east of Surat. The 
tribe contains four subdivisions, Cholivals, Gab^ds, Kadhdds, and 
Niehds. Cholivals and Niehas eat together, but not with Gab^ds or 
Kadh^ds. None of them intermarry. Their name suggests that this 
elan at one time held the place of leaders among the Dhundids. 
Though they do not eat with them, Dhundias still treat Naiks with 
special respect at Dhundia marriages and other ceremonies giving, 
them somewhat the place of Brahmans. The men do not differ in 
appearance or dress from DubUs. But, except among the bodice -wearers. 
chollmlds, the women’s dress is seldom more than a waist and head 
cloth. Like the Dhundias they are peasants and labourers and their 
huts and household goods, and except in the following particulars, 
their beliefs and customs differ little from those of the Dhundids. Tho 
Ndiks’ special practices are, at niarriage, to fix the dowry or {Zej, paid 
by the boy’s father, at Rs. 11 i and, if he is well-to-do, for the, 
bride’s father to give a cow a she-buffalo or a goat. Instead of one, 
the father of the bride sends four letters of invitation, and, instead of 
by women, the marriage knot is tied by men. The Naiks are fond of 
music, playing the t%ir drum on occasions of betrothal marriage and 
death. At betrothal and marriage, men and women dance, both 


' ‘i.. ' ... ' ^ 

^ this total includes tlie IJtyk tlie ranch MahAls and Rcwa K^ntlia I^IaikdAs® 
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singly and in pairs. Drops of turmeric- water are sprinkled on the Section XII* 

dead, and, after the body is burnt, the mourners return, drinking liquor eakly TaiBBSi 

on their way home. A year after a death, with the help of a holy man Na'iks.. 

or hhagat, a stone is brought from a river, and, by a party of the 

deceased^s friends, is set up as a memorial stone or hhatran in the 

family ground. On setting it up, either the holy man or a member of 

the family rubs the stone with redlead, kills a hen and sprinkles its 

blood on the stone. Then M^ta the mother enters the h hag at He 

trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man, ^>See that 

you do not disturb this family.^ After the ceremony is over, the hen 

is roasted and eaten by the party, and every year, at Holi time, a hen 

is offered to the memorial stone. They have some class organization, 

referring their disputes to certain hereditary headmen or 'patels. 

Nalkda^S, 6454, are found only in the wildest parts of the Panch Na'ikda's. 
Mabels and Rewa Kdntha. The name Ndikda or little Naik is 
probably due to their being held inferior to the Broach Talabdas who 
were formerly known as Naiks, Of their origin as a separate class two 
stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the Musalman 
nobles and merchants of Champaner who took to the woods w^hen 
(a.d. 1560-1573) by the decay of that city their employment w^as lost. 

The other account states that they are descended from an escort sent 
by the rdja of B4glan to the raja of Champjlner.^ The Naikd4s are 
generally small thin and wiry. They can endure great fatigue, are 
remarkably active, and are not wanting in courage. They are black- 
skinned with dark eyes square faces and harsh irregular features. 

Among both men and women the hair is worn rough and long. 

Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of reeds 
and bamboo generally plastered with cowdung and clay, the roof 
peaked and thatched with grass and dried teak or palm leaves. The 
house is divided into two parts, one for the cattle the other for the 
family. In front is a platform where grass is stored and mahnda Bassia 
latifolia fiow^ers and ears of Indian corn are laid to dry, The property 
of a Ntiikda family is small. Of farm stock sometimes there are a few 
cattle and generally a goat or two and some fowls. Of field tools a 
few have a plough, the rest only an axe and a hoe. Of house furniture 
there is a rough stone handrnill, a long wooden pestle, and in the ground 
a small wood or stone mortar and some clay pots. The men wear 
a few yards of dirty tattered cloth round the loins and a second 
cloth round the brow showing at the crown the ruffled hair. The 
women wear over the shoulders a dark blue or red cloth or sdrif a 
petticoat, and sometimes a bodice. Except tin and brass earrings the 
men wear no ornaments. The women wear tin earrings, necklaces of 
beads or shells and brass bangles and armlets in shape and make, 
except that they wear only one instead of many tiers, much like those 
worn by Bhil women. Their ordinary food is, besides the coarser 
grains, Indian corn pulse and occasionally rice. Except the ass crow 
and snake the Naikdds eat any kind of flesn ; large black ants, squirrels. 


^ Mr, Nandshankar in his Account- of Eewa Kd,ntha. 
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monkeys wlioni they jokingly call tree sheep, and even dead animals. 

For months in each year, when their stock of grain is done^ most of 
them jive on wild frnit and edible roots. They are much given to : 
malivjla spirit, and at their festivals drink to excess. 

The Ndikdas are labourers and woodcutters. Only a few own bullocks 
and ploughs and till fixed fields. Most are content wdth rough hillside 
tillage, burning brushwood and among the ashes sowing the coarser 
panics. When the seed comes up, the Naikda raises in the middle of , ! 
the clearing a rude platform on four posts and on this lie stays night | 
and day watching the crop. Besides cultivating they gather the 
flowers and berries of the maJnala tree, some medicinal roots and barks, 
gum lac honey and wax. As woodcutters they are either hired by 
forest officers or by large landholders or oftener themselves cut timber 
and bring it for sale to Godhra and other markets. In almost every 
pai*t of the work their women help them and they seldom leave the 
district in search of employment. 

In A.D. 18^3-8 when they first came under British rule the Naikdds 
had the worst possible name for savage cruelty. In a.d. 1826 they 
were said ^ to exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty bloodthirstiness and love of independence, and in the 
total disregard of all the customs and usages of social life. I'heir 
chiefs used to organise forays and engage Sindhis and Makr^nis to . 
help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and l^ept in the hills 
until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then distributed among i 
all who had taken a part in it.® In a.d, 1838 their depredations 
became so dai\5iig that a force had to be sent against them. For some' J 
3 ^ears they were more orderly. But in ii.n. 1854 they were still a 
peculiarly savage and predatory class living in the most remote and 
impervious forests.® In a.d. 1857 certain of the leading Gujarat mu- 
tineers tried to raise them to revolt. The attempt was to some extent 
successful but was delayed till too late to cause much mischief. In 1868 
the NMkdas were stirred up to rebellion by one of their holy men or 
i?iagats. A force of over a thousand foot and horse with nine European 
officers was sent against them.^ At the beginning of the campaign 
their leader^ whom it was. believed no bullet could harm, was fortunately ^ 
shot, and the rising was at an end. Since then the tribe has remained i 
quiet. 

Lazy thriftless and fond of drink, the Ndikdas are poor, most of 
them sunk in debt. The yearly income of a Ndikda family may be^ 
estimated at Es. 60 to Es. 100 and their monthly expenses at Rs. 5 to ^ 
Rs. 7. Though they eat carrion and rank among the very lowest classes 
their touch is not held to cause pollution.. They eat with Musalmans but 


^ Bomtay Goverimeiit Selections, XX.ni. 139, 152. 

® Mr. Prescott’s Account. ® Bombay Government Selections, XXIIT. 6, 

^ The details wore : Of foot of the 26th Bcgiment B. I. three European oiheers and 
260 men; of the 6th Regiment B. , I. three European officers and 300 men; of the 
■ ; . ..J3th Regiment B. I. three European officers and 191 men ; of the Gujar^lt Bhil corps 
’• f ' 69; of the. Gdihwdr’g Arabs 100, and of the LundvAda Makranis 25. Of horse there 
. , were of the Poona Horse one Rasmd^r and ten troopers, of the G4ikw^r’s mounted 
. , police 100; and |1 ^ira and Ahmeddbid mounted police. 
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not with Dhedtis or Bha-ngijis. NdikcUs show no respect to Brahmans, ^ 
and care little for Bra hmaiiio rites fasts or feasts j they perform no 
memorial or gJiracUli ceremonies beyond, if they can afford it, giving a 
dinner in honour of the dead. Except that they sometimes pour oil 
over Hanuman, and, though they are not allowed to enter her temple, 
worship the mother or Matd on Pavagad hill and at other local fairs, 
the objects of their worship are spirits and ghosts. They show no 
respect for the Muhammadan religion and neither worship nor make 
offerings at Muhammadan shrines. In honour of spirits they fix teak 
posts in the ground, roughly backing them at the top into something 
I like a human face'. Over these posts they smear a red dye katrej, and 
" round them set rows of small clay horses. 

Marriage and death are among Naikdas the only occasions of cere- 
mony. To arrange a marriage the boy^s father goes to .the father of 
r~ the girl and asks him if he will give his daughter in marriage. If the 

; girPs father agrees the boy^s father pays him from Rs 2 to Rs. 5, 

I and leaves. He comes back with some friends bringing a rupee's 

^ worth of molasses some of which he places in the girl's hand laying on 

=; it a rupee and a half anna. Of the rest of the molasses half is given to 

! the friends of the girls and half to the friends of the boy* The wed- 

ding day is fixed by the Naikdas after examining the stars. On the 
appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built in front of the bride's 
; house. In the afternoon with horns drums and cyml)als and bringing 

i -some food, the bridegroom with his parents and a number of relations 

^ and friends comes to the bride’s father, tiere the boy's father pays 

about Rs. 15 to the father of the girl, and the two families dine 
together, the bride's father furnishing the liqu6r. After dinner the 
1 bride and bridegroom are seated face to face in the square or chori in 

' the centre of the booth, and by two old men, one from each family, 

who for the occasion are called priests or pujdris, have their hands 
joined and their skirts tied. A sheet is thrown over their beads, and 
the old men give them some balls o£ flour and molasses. When each 
: has twice fed the other, the cloth is drawn away and the marriage is 

over. Then every one drinks as much liquor as he can, drums and 
[ cymbals strike up, and all ends in a dance, the men and the women 

; dancing by themselves. In many cases there is no ceremony of this 

kind. If a girl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not 
betrothed her, she may go and live with any man she chooses, and if 
' he agrees to pay her parents sixteen rupees no objection is raised. 
Again, if a woman deserts her husband and goes to live with another 
man he pays the husband sixteen rupees. If the husband consents to 
; give up his wife, he is paid nothing. A widow may marry again. 

I On such occasions there is no ceremony. The husband presents her 

f with a new petticoat bodice and robe. He comes to her house and 

I takes her away with him. But this must be done at night, for it is the 

common belief that if a widow is married in the day time the village 


® The common, belief, says Mr. Naixdshankar, that they hold the Hlling of a 
Brahman to he an act of merit, Eeferring to the feast on the thhteenth day after 
death their proverb says, By the death of one Tilvani or brow-mark tUu wearer a 
hundred are fed. 
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will be burnt. A ma.n may have at the same time more than 
one wife. The Ndikdds do not marry with any other caste. 
But if a Koli woman lives with a Naikda, or a Koli with a Naikda 
womaii^ they are admitted into the Naikda caste. The N.4ikdas burn 
their dead usually at a place about four miles from their village. Idic 
corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo bier and carried by men 
of the tribe, or in a cart, to the burning ground sivdi. When the 
pyre is ready, it is kindled by the deceased^s nearest male relation. 
Nine days after the burning of the body, the nearest relations go to the 
burning-place and collect the ashes into a heap, and on the heap place 
an earthen jar full of water. On their return home the relations of 
the deceased shave their heads and faces, On the same day the person 
who lighted the funeral pyre cooks rice or panic kodra at his house. 
He lays the cooked grain on a plate made of four leaves of the hhakhra 
Butea froiidosa tree, pours a little butter over it, and sets hre to it. 
Some more of the grain, placed on five leaf plates, is sprinkled with 
butter and given to five children to eat. On the twelfth day the 
family of the deceased prepare rice or panic hodra^ and pulse, with, if 
they can afford it, a little butter, and call those who were at tine 
funeral, or if they are rich enough, the whole village. The guests do 
not all meet at one time. They come when they like, and receiving their 
share of the food either eat it on the spot or take it with them to their 
homes. Among the N^ikdas authority, and power is centred in four 
chiefs. Of these one lives at Sivrajpur in Hdlol \ a second at Gondola 
in the Udepur state; a third at S^gtala in the Baria state; and 
a fourth at Dandiapura under J^mbughoda. At a mementos notice 
these men could between them raise the whole tribe of Ndikdas. Except 
for eating with a Dhed, Chamar, or Bhangia, a Naikda would not be 
put out of caste. In such a case he would not be readmitted unless 
he gave a dinner to his castemen. During the last seventy years 
the Naikdas have made a great advance towards orderly habits. At 
Jambughoda since a.d. 1869 a few have sent their boys to school, and 
two sons of the saint or hhagat who was hanged in A.n. 1868 enlisted 
in the Gujardt Bhil Corps in a.d. 1870. 

Va^'rlis, 46,148, are found in Dharampur and in Surgana to the 
east and sonth-east of Surat. This small clan would seem to have 
come from the Northern Konkau where they are found in considerable 
numbers. The name is thought to come from vciml a small patch of 
cultivated ground. They are more slender and darker than ordinary 
cultivators. The men shave the head and do not -wear the beard. The 
women wear the hair oiled and plaited. They live in huts eleven or 
twelve cubits in length and breadth, the walls of bamboo and wattle 
plastered with mud and cowdung, the roof peaked and thatched with 
grass. The only house-goods are a few clay pots. They live ehiefl}?’ on 
the coarser grains with occasionally a little rice ; they eat sheep goats 
rabbits and fowls. They will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of an 
animal found dead. They are immoderately fond of smoking and 
drinking. The men wear a waistband langoii and a tattered head- 
cloth. Their ornaments are silver or tin earrings, silver or brass 
bracelets, and a brass finget ring. The women wear a cloth over the 
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head^ a bodice^ and a cloth round the waist. Of ornaments, they wear 
a silver chain on the head, brass earrings, coils of glass beads round 
the neck, and brass bracelets. No ornaments are worn on the legs. 
Besides the produce of their small patches of hill-side cultivation and 
rice land, the Varlis earn something from the sale of fowls, numbers 
of which they rear. They also act as woodcutters and gather 
firewood. They never make use of a Brdhman^s services and pay 
Brahmans no respect. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped. The wall of the house is spotted with 
redpowder, rice is thrown at the marks, a lamp is lighted before them, 
and a dinner is given to women. The father names the cMld. Among 
Vdrlis children are married any time after they are twelve years old. The 
boy^s father goes to the father of the girl to ask her in marriage. If 
the girFs father agrees, the boy’s father feasts the village on liquoi, 
spending Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 and fixes th^' marriage day. For tivo clays 
before the marriage the bride and bHdegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
powder. On the marriage day to the sound of the tur drum, played by 
a Ndik, and accompanied by a party of his friends, the bridegroom goes 
to the girFs house. Here under a booth of bamboo roofed with, gmss 
the bridegroom is seated on a blanket. The father of the bridegroom 
pays the bride’s father Rs. 5 as dowry, and gives the bride two cloths 
and a bodice, worth in all about Rs. Either a Ndik or a woman 
ties the hems of the bride and bridegroom’s clothes and joins their hands. 
The bride’s friends tell her not to c^uarrel with her husband and from 
her earnings to make good the money he has spent oh her marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with cooked rice. A 
dinner follows. When the dinner is over, the bridegroom leaves, 
taking with him the bride, who is accompanied by her relatives. During 
their stay for a day and night at his house, the bridegroom’s father 
entertains the bride’s relatives with rice pulse and tddi palm beer. After 
live days the bride comes back to her father’s house, and again after 
five days more goes to her husband. Among the Varlis the practice of 
serving for a wife hlimidddio prevails. ‘Widow-marriage is allowed 
but polygamy is not practised. 'When a Vdrli dies, the body is 
bathed, rubbed with oxide of lead nndiir^ and carried to the burning 
ground on a bier. The pyre is kindled by a son or other near relatioji, 
and when it is half burnt the mourners bathe and rotuin to the 
deceased’s house and drink toddy. On the fourth day the mournerf, 
go to the burning ground, gather the ashes, and sprinkle toddy 
over them. Balls of cooked rice or pind are also placed in front of the 
ashes. They then bathe and return home, where they are entertained 
by the deceased’s heir. In the case of a well-to-do Vd»rli a dinner is 
given at the end of the year. The ^adel^ who holds ofiice daring the 
pleasure of the community, decides all caste questions. None of tlie 
Varlis send their boys to school, 

VitOlia^Ej about 13, are found in the ' Bdnsda ’ state. Their 
language is a mixture of Gujard.ti and Mardtiii. la appearance they 
are dark and thin. The men wear the hair '''.dong, never shaving 
the head. The women dress their hair with care, oiling and braiding it. 
They live in bamboo and wattle huts, the sides plastered witli mud and 
eowduiig, tlie roofs tliatelied with grass. Their only household goods 
JS 2181—42 
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are a few clay pots. Besides the eoarser grains boiled in porridge and 
baked in cakes^ tliey eat all animals except the dog the cat and the ass. 
The men wear a headcloth a loincloth and sometimes a waistcloth; 
tliose who can afford it wear earrings and a brass armlet. The women 
wear a headcloth bodice and waistcloth^ and of ornaments a necklace 
of glass beads and a brass armlet. Anklets are not worn. Tlie}^ plait 
bamboo baskets and winnowing fans. They are very poor, and are 
one of the classes whose touch defiles. They worship Samla Dev 
and KdkabaUa the small-j>ox goddess. They pay no respect to 
Brdhmans and never make use of their services. In the seventh month 
of a woman’s first pregnancy, five women are called and given liquor 
to drink. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhathi is 
worshipped and at the same time the mother names the child. Both 
for boys and girls fifteen or sixteen is the usual age for marriage. 
The boy^s father asks the father of the girl, and if he agrees, the boy^s 
father entertains the village with liquor. A few days after the boy'’s 
father asks the girl and her family to his home and makes them presents. 
To the girl he gives two robes a necklace and an armlet cMlliSy 
tocher mother a robe worth about Re. 1, and to the hride^s brother 
a waisteloth worth about 8 annas. On this occasion the marriage 
day, ’which among Vitolids is always a Monday, is fixed. In the 
morning of the marriage day the bridegroom and his relations start in 
pn*ocession with music for the bidders. There they are met by the 
bidders friends, and the bridegroom is seated in the marriage booth 
which has been built in front of the house. The bride is brought in 
and both bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder and 
bathed. After bathing they are dressed in their best clothes, and the 
bidders brother receiving 1 anna for his trouble ties the skirts of their 
clothes together. This and the joining of hands completes the cere- 
mony. Tlien the party begin a dance keeping it up till the early 
morniiig when the skirts of the bride and bridegroom^s robes are untied. 
For two days the bridegroom and his party stay at the bidders house. 
Then l6a\dng the bride with her father he goes home. His bride joins 
him after five days, and spending five days with him, returns to her 
father, coming finally to her husband^’s house after five days more. 
Polygamy and widow^-marriage are allowed and practiced. Vitolias burn 
the dead. Wlien life is gone the body is bathed, rubbed wdth turmeric, 
tied on a bamboo bier, and carried by four men to the burning ground, 
the women weeping* but not beating the breast. The funeral pile is 
lighted on all foitr sides. When the whole is consumed, the mourners 
bathe in the river* and return home stopping on the way for a drink of 
liquor. On the fifth day a party of mourners visit the burning ground 
and throw the ashes into the river. On the same day a caste dinner is 
given. After two months, with the same ceremonies as those observed 
by the Naiks, a stone smeared with redlead sindnr is placed below 
a tree as a memorial-stone or hhatran. They have no headman and 
no class organization. They do not send their children to school and 
' show no. signs of improvement. 
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SECTION XIII.— BEPRESSEB CLASSES. 

Of fallen^ perhaps rather miraised, or, as Hindus hold unclean castes, 
there are five with a total strength of 860,655 or 8*7 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population* The details are : 


SImWU Depressed Classes, 189 L 


IT AMIS. 

Ahmed* 

afbad. 

Kaira, 

Pauch 

Maha'ls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

ITatire 

States. 

Barotla. 

Total. 


Ill, 883 

1G,8S8 

4350 

3748 

1659 

144,040 

33,501 

217,525 

DbcdilB 

47,082 

46,242 

5599 

16,100 

20,467 

210,803 

124,324 

485,177 

Oarud.'is 

2-290 

2277 

412 , 

434 

553 

; 10,107 

7453 

33,520 ■' 

Khalpds 

13,441 

12,164 

2518 

1 8875 

3906 

' 47,420 

87.853 

121,183 1 

Sindh v'fis 

1 2087 

2495 

288 

! 1 


1 ■ 786 

7587 

13,24-i 1 

Total ... 

79,283 

79,016 

13,173 

! 24,213 

32,635 

421,602 

210,718 

300,055 ' 


The uneleanness which attaches to these castes would seem to be doe 
to the work they live by rather than to the character of the people 
themselves/ To explain how the present failed castes first came to 
undertake their degrading duties, three causes are assigned : One is 
that they were of shameful hirtli, children of a Brahman woman a»nd 
a Sudra man. The second that they are of alien race, the remains of 
a tribe who for long refused to submit to their conquerors. The 
third, their own and from the almost entire sameness of look language 
and customs, apparently the true belief, that they are fallen Bajputs, 
forced by the pressure of war or want to agree to undertake the 
meanest work. 

Fairer larger and less active than the Bhil, Diibla, Koli, and 
other less settled tribes, the men and women of these classes are 
hardly to be distinguished from the lower castes of craftsmen and 
peasants, and, except in accent, their language shows no perceptible 
diiferenee from the Giijardti ordinarily spoken by the higher 
classes of Hindus. The houses are generally in a quarter of tlie 
village by themselves. Most of them have only one room, but the 
walls made of mud or brick, and the peaked roofs covered with thatch 
or tile, are larger and better built than those in the huts of Ehils and 
other tribes. Inside and close to the door the ground is kept care- 
fully clean, freshly smoothed with cowdung, and well swept. The 
outer walls show, as a rule, some coloured drawings in red ochre or 
chalk or some other attempt at ornament ; and there is often near the 
door a basil or tuhi plant on an earthen pedestal. The furniture is 


I Some Dhedrfs wlio Imve talion to the worlc of town scavengers are consklercd as 
low as Bhangids ; others who have hecomo shoemakers seem in a fair way to fro? 
theittselves from the slur of impurity. 
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scanty., a cot and a few metal dishes and cups^ and some earthen 

pGu3» • 

:Tiie gTaater. miniber of them live on. the coarser grains^ . .and tliengli, 
3 seei)t- camels horses asses dogs cats rats and snakes/ they will eat 
oJiiiost every kind of flesh, animal; food is a luxury to them. They 
can seldom aSord to kill sheep goats or .fowls, and especially in the 
parts of Gnjariit, Kanbis and other high caste cultivators are 
iweiul tr^ biiry thcii^ dead ■ ^ 

Among, high .caste '' Hindus' .the degree of aversion 'tfor people of 
this class depends on the ."kind of work by which they live. Tanners 
'rank heiow Dliedas, and neither of these is so low as the sweeper 
.or Bhangda'. , ; .If they take to.shoemaking, a family either of sweepers 
oiu>f 'taimers ■v/ouM,'.after a./generati^^ or two, free themselves from 
the, slur .'of iiiipiirity ^ while', "on . the other hand, by becoming town 
scavengers, village sweepers would lose position. Still all of them arc 
Hindus, cleaner than the mlechk or unbeliever, be he. Pdrsi Musalm^in 
or European.'^ ' , 

Except a few well-to-do tanners and servants and some highly 
paid town scavengers, the bulk of these people are poor. The monthly 
expenses of a family, containing a man wife and two children, vary 
from rupees five to rupees seven. In a poor family the marriage oE a 
daughter or son costs anything up to rupees twenty-five; and the 
funeral expenses vary from rupees ten to rupees fifteen. In a weil-to-do 
family the marriage of a daughter costs rupees thirty to rupees 
fifty and that of a son from rupees forty to rupees 200. Funeral 
expenses vary from rupees thirty to rupees 200. Caste dinners are 
given only on occasions of marriage and death. 

Orderly, and, except near Surat, sober these people are more religious 
than tlie artisan classes, and are freer than the less settled tribes from 
the dread of witches and spirits. They honour most of the Brahmanic 
gods, but chiefly Hanumdn, Ganpati, Edm, and Devi, and above all 
they reverence the sacred basil or iulsi plant. A few among them 
belong the Svdmin‘^i4yan and a good many to the Kabirpantlii 
sects, Ihe^^^re more careful than the rest of their class-fellows in 
what they eat aM^with whom they associate. As they are not allowed 
to enter them peopfe of these classes seldom worship at the regular 
village temples or shrines., In some hut near their dwellings they 
have an image of Hanumdn or of Ganpati, where on holidays’dliey light 
a lamp or offer flowers. In front of their houses most of tiiem keep a 


s Tl\e Bliedds of Viramgdm in the Alaineddbdd district arc said not to eat tlie buffalo. 

® A Miiliaminadan sovereign asked bis Hindu minister wbicb was tbo lowest caste. 
The minister begged for leisure to consider bis reply, and baving obtained it, went to 
where the Bhedds lived and smd to them : * You have given offence to the Padisba. 
It is las intention to deprive you of caste and make you Muhammadans,’ Tlie Bbedds, 
in the greatest terror, posted off in a body to the sovereign’s palace, and, standing at a 
respectful distance, shouted at the top of their lungs : ^ If we’ve offended your majesty, 
punish us in some other way than that. Beat us, fine us, hang us if you like, but don’t 
make ns Muhammadans.’ The Fadisba smiled, and turning to his minister who sat by 
affeeti^ to hear nothing said ; So thelowest caste is that to which I belong. Bafs M^la, 
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plant of basil or tidsl^ and inside some of them have an ima.^e of Mata 
Haiiiimdu or Qanpati. Those who can afford it, are fond of going 
oil' pilgTimage, worshipping Kiishna at' Dakor and Devi at Pavagadh 
and Ambaji. I'hey do not pass into the bnilding, but standing in 
the portico^ bow as they eateh a glimpse of the image and present a 
few eoppers, to ' the:, teiiiple servant, . 

■ Compared with artisans, many of these ■ castes ■ devote themselves 
to a religoiis life. Two of the best known and most respected religions 
teachers of Gujardt are llohklas the Cliamdr and Karidas the Dhed. 
These religious men or bliagaU differ in the extent to \vhieh they hold 
ihoniselvos aloof from the ordinary duties of life. Some of them 
Gontiiiue with their families working for their support. Others without 
family tics live more strictly as ascetics, contentiug themselves witli 
what they receive in alms. Some are popular from their knowledge of 
ehaiins. But, as a rule, they claim no special power over ghosts and 
spirits. They are sober and stiict in their lives, spending most of tlreir 
time in reciting hymns and prayers taught them by other holy men of 
their own class. 

Except a half-Musalmdn soetion of the scavenger or Bhangia caste, 
the members of all of these castes respect Brahmans and follow^ closely the 
ceremonies practised by the liigher classes of Hindus. Except among 
Bhangids, the name is given by a Hindu priest, and, among all of the 
castes, betrothal is sealed by the red brownnark or ehdndlo and children 
are married at any age up to sixteen. At marriages the priest chooses 
the lucky day, the god Ganesh is worshipped, the bride and bridegroom 
are robbed with turmeric po%vder, and a booth with a central scpiare or 
chori is built in front of the bride^s house. On arrival the bride's 
mother meets the briclegTOom, and, presenting him with the grain- 
pestle and other articles leads him to his seat and j)]aees the bride 
opposite him, separated only by a cloth ; the priest recites verses, the 
hems of the bride and bridegroonEs robes are tied, and, together, they 
walk three to nine times round the central square. 

When no hope of recovery remains the dying is laid on a freshly 
cleaned floor and a copper or some leaves of the basil or tulsi are 
placed in his month. Women come to the hoxise to mourn and 
beat the breast. The body is carried on a rough bier, the bearers, 
except among the Dhedas, calling Ram Ram as they go. Some 
of them burn some of them bury their dead. But all observe the 
regular rites on the third fourth and twelfth days after death. 
Except the Bhangias, the people of the depressed classes have a set of 
Ch^-rans who visit them, take the names of their children, and attend 
at marriage. According to their own story, the forefathers of these 
Bhangia Charans failed to pay the Government demand due by certain 
Bharvads or shepherds, for whom they had stood security, and in 
punishment were forced to drink water from a Dheda^s cup. They still 
visit Bharvads, but dine with Garudds Dhedas and Cham^rs.-^ 


* In northern Gujardt the headman of these castes has the social title of mehtar or 
prince. 
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In every village witli more than one family each of these castes has 
its headman or imieli and in social matters each of them lias its 
caste rnleSj and, according to the decision of the eonneil, visits with fine 
or expulsion such offences as adultery, abortion^ and eating with or 
marrying persons of a lower caste. Though the bulk of them are poor 
and few have begun to send their children to sehoolj under British rule 
the position and prospects of the depressed castes have much improved. 
The same rights are conceded to them as to the higher classes, and they 
are freed from the burden of forced labour and from other indignities. 

Bliangia^'s^ that is Bamboo Splitters, also called Olga'^na's Scrap- 
eaters, 217,525 strong, are found all over Gujarat. According to their 
own story Bhangias are the descendants of a Brdhman sage who carried 
away and buried a dog that died in the midst of a Brahman assembly. 
But several of their surnames Cliohaii, Chuclasama, Ddfda, Jethva, 
Makvana^ Solanki, Vdghela, Vadlier, and Vddhiya seem to show a 
more or less pure Rajput origin, while Dhedva, Kumbhdr, Mfiru, and 
Purabiya suggest a mixture of castes. 

Though he is held to be lower and more unclean, the Bhangia is 
viewed with kindlier feelings than the Dheda. Bb angitis w’-ere never 
forced to wear 


dishonouring badges. 


To meet the basket-bearing 


Bhangia is lucky and the Bliangia^s blessing is valued. Formerly 
before attempting the dangers of the Main crossing a Bhangia^s blessing 
was sought. Still if a Government officer goes into a Bhangia hamlet 
the men with hands raised in blessing say : ^ May your rule last forever.'’ 
They are strongly built, dark, and middle-sized. The men w^ar 
the moustache and some the beard and whiskers and cut the hair 
crescent-shaped at the temples. Most men shave the chin and head 
once a week or once a fortnight. The men wear a headscarf or 
turban, a jacket, and a pair of trousers reaching to the knee or a waist- 
cloth. The women wear a petticoat, a piece of cloth drawn over the 
upper part of the body, and generally a bodice. Poor women wear a 
brass nosering, brass earrings, zinc or tin anklets, and in Kathiawar 
ivory bracelets. The well-to-do wear a silver necklace, a silver 
armlet worn near the left elbow, and silver bracelets. They speak 
Gujardti and understand Urdu, They live outside of villages in huts 
with thatched roofs and wattle and daub walls close to some main 
road as one of their chief services is to act as guides. Their every-day 
food is millet and pulse, and except in Kaira flesh and fish when they 
can get them. They eat the cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, camel, deer, 
hare, hen, partridge, quail, peacock, and dove. They do not eat the 
dog, eat, monkey, ass, jackal, squirrel, crow, parrot, or kite. Some 
Bhangids do not eat the wild pig and the Panch Mahals Bhangh^s do 
not eat the horse. Except in Kaira, where flesh-eating is avoided on 


^ Bliaiigia is generally supposed to mean brolven. 0£ the origin o£ its application 
to the BbangiS^s three explanations are giyen. According to one it means the broken 
people (Bcv. J. Wilson, Abor. Tribes) j according to a second it means the scrap-men or 
l^tvers on broken meat ; and according to a third it means the hamhoo splitters. This 
third derivation seems the most likely. In Kaira the Bhangiiis^ regular trade is the 
;gaiting of baskets and other articles of split bamboo. In that part of Gujarat, if a 
Koli is asked to spUt a bainboo he ^ill say, Am I to do Bhangia’s work. 
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holidays, they eat flesh whenever they can get it, and, except in Surat, 
Bhaiigias eat the flesh of animals which die a natural death. They 
eat food cooked by Mnsalmdns, In north Gujarat and in Kathiawdr 
the men take opium, and in south Gujardt they are over-fond of strong 
drink. Most Bhangias, both men and women, are scavengers and 
nightsoil carriers. They also sweep the roads winnowing the dust in 
the hope of finding fragments of gold or silver, make baskets and do 
other bamboo work, and bury dead animals cattle excepted. vSome 
serve as trackers messengers and letter-carriers. A letter telling of a 
death is always brought by a Bhangia, They also serve as night 
watchmen, town-criers, drummers, trumpeters, and hangmen. A few 
Bhangias cultivate in addition to their regular work. In north 
Gujarat, except the dragging away of dead cattle, all menial village 
work falls on the Bhangia. Besides sweeping the roads and carrying 
away all dead animals except cattle, the Bhangia watches, shows the 
road, arranges for supplies, and points out boundaries. In south 
Gujardb where Bhanguts are scarce many of these duties fall on the 
Dhedas. In municipal towns as scavengers men earn Rs. 8 to 
lls. SO a month and women Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. In other parts of the 
province they are poor ill-clad ill-fed and live on scraps and cliarity 
'especially what they collect on eclipse days. The winding sheet or 
cloth that covers the dead is given to the Bhangia. In the case of 
the rich this covering is often a worked shawl worth Es. 50 to lis. 100. 
The Bhangia also gets the pot in wliieh fire has been car'j’ied before the 
corpse, when, as is not uncommonly the case with the rich, the pot is 
of metal. One of the Bhangia-'s chief harvest times is an eclipse either 
of the sun or the moon. According to Brahman ideas Rahu the 
tormentor and eclipser of the sun and moon is a Bhangia and by 
pleasing* the Bhangids R*ihu^s fierceness against the sun or moon is 
tamed. It is therefore right to make presents of clothes grain and 
money to Bhangias. No Brahman will take gifts during an eclipse. 
As soon as the darkening sets in the Bhangids go about shouting, 
Eclipse-gifts grahanddiif clothes-gifts vaBtradduy silver-gifts rupa-* 
dd fi} When a Hindu dies, his widow breaks her bangles or slips them 
off and gives them, generally including one or two whole ones, to a 
Bhangia woman. 

Bhangias have a good name for honesty and as a class they are quiet 
orderly and well-behaved. Like Dhedas the Bhangias are religious. 
They honour almost all Brahman divinities and their favourite 
objects of worship are in central Gujarat Hanumdn Meldi and 
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^ A wider oxx^laimtion may be offered o£ tlie lionoiir sliowa to Bhangids during an eclipse. 
TJie sun and moon are man’s two cluef guardians. Through their help, more than through 
any other help, the constantly growing armies of evil spirits are kept from imining man. 
As the guardian power of the sun or moon wanes when under eclipse so the j>ower and 
boldness of evil spirits waxes. The eclipse is the hour of the. powers of darkness. 
As the air swarms with evil spirits any gifts made during an eclipse become laden, with 
evil spirits. The sin or that is the spirit-haunting or unclean effect, of taken gifts 
dnring an eclipse is specially great. For this reason during an eclipse no 
Brdhman will take any gift. On the other hand as the Bhangia is a favourite spirit haunt 
the spirits that pass into the gift stay at peace in the Bhangia* Like the harlot, the 
Brdhman, and the JoAvish, perhaps every high priest, the holiness of the Bhangia is 
the holiness of the scapegoat, that is of the spirit-haunt the absorber of ill-luck. 
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Sliikoiri^ and^ in south GiiJarcH, Gaiipati Dovi and the basil plant. Ag 
they are not allowed to enter Hmdu temples they bow to the idol 
from a distance. Many Bhangids are followers of the sects of Ivabir 
Eaindnand and Nanak. .They" honour Lliisalman saints, and some of 
them arc Lalbcgis that is disciples of the Musalman saint L/ilbcg. They 
respect Brdhmaiis who tell them lucky days pd Ganidds or Dlieda 
priests, wlio,exeept in south Gujardt, conduct their marriage ceremonies. 

Some of them keep in their houses an image wdiich represents some 
woman of the family who had been possessed by a spirit. They honour 
the navmt'd or Nine Night festival in Aso (October). Some teachers 
or gurus of their own caste yearly visit the Bhangias and receive 
8 annas to Ee. 1 from each house. There have been several Bhangia saints 
or bhagfxts of whom the chief are Chiko, Dhiro, Harkho, Kirpo^ Lallo, 
Manor, and Vdlo. Their leading holidays are Scmhrdnt in January, 
Holi in February-March, Ahlidtrij in April-May, Divtuoin June- July, 
Sitldsaiem and Gohil Atliem in July- August^ Balcv in July- August, 
Dasani in September-October, and Divdli in October-November. 
The depressed classes are fond of making pilgrimages. They go to 
Bahuchraji, Bakor, Dwarka, Shukaltirth, and Undi, where they pay 
their respects to the idols from a distance or content themselves by 
worshipping tlie banner which flies from the top of the temple. In 
south (Gujarat their great day is the chhadi or dark ninth of Shrdmn in 
August. The day is marked in honour of a certain Zahir Pir,^ who, 
besides by Bhangias, is held in esteem by many Gujmdt Hindus and Pdrsis. 
On this day the Bhangias form a procession, and carry a model of the 
saint^s tomb. In front of the tomb the more devout dance and sing 
heating themselves with heavy iron eliains, but by tlie power of the 
saint receiving no harm. The Bhangia^s rites and ceremonies difer 
little from those of other Hindus, 

On the birth of the first male child molasses and sugareamly are 
distributed among friends and relations and the news is carried to tlie 
family of the ehikVs father. The midwife, who is a woman of tlieir 
own caste, is given some money molasses *and sugareandy* The cere- 
monies performed on the sixth day after bhdh vary in different parts 
of the province. In Kaira wheat cakes made of 1|- man or lifty 
pounds or of sers or pounds of flour are distrilmted among friends 
and relations. In Surat the midwife eowdungs the vhole house and 
lays near the mother a coeoaiiut, betel leaves, redpowder, and a lamp 
fed with clarified butter. In the Pancli Mabfils the new-born child is 
bathed and its feet cheeks and forehead are rubbed by two or three easte- 
women with a mixture of redpowder and dry ginger. In Kathiawar 
millet is heaped near the mother and a lamp is fed with clarified 
butter and a copper or brass pot filled with water is placed near 
the heaj>. Female friends and relations come and each woman 

3- Zahu' Ph* lived in tlie Hissir district of tho Panjab during tlie reign of the Emperor 
Eiriiss Shah (a.d* 3350 '•1390b , By worldng wondci'vS ho grew very rich. Home of his 
relations, hoping to force the $aint to share his wealth with, thorn, came against him with 
an armed force. ^ Zdhir went out to meet them, and with his own hand destroyed the whole 
army,,.-. UnfortTinatoly Zihir’sibster'hrother was among the slain and when his mother 
heard that he was dead she cursed Zdhir and told him she would never look on him again. 
Distressed with his mather^s <mger, Zdhir prayed that tho ground might open and swallow 
Mm ahd his wasJ k- ' ■ ■■ ,• 
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gives thiee coppers and in return receives a handful of boiled wheat. 
The mother is held to be impure ten to forty days after the birth 
during which time she does no cooking. She becomes pure by 
worshipping the sun or a well or pond. The child is named either by a 
priest of their own caste or by the father^ s sister. In Kathidw^r if 
the sixth day after the birth of a child falls within the first fortnight 
of the Hindu month the child is named on that day^ but if the sixth 
day falls in the second fortnight the child is named on a day fixed by 
the priest. The first giving of cooked food to the child is not always 
marked by any ceremony. According to the means of the parents^ boys 
and girls are married between twelve and twenty. A Brdhman is asked 
to fix the marriage day and is paid a copper or two for his trouble. Three 
or four days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom^ each at their 
own house, are rubbed with turmeric, the women singing and making 
merry. On the marriage day at the entrance to the girl’s marriage booth 
the bridegroom is received by his mother-in-law ,* the how and girl are 
seated in the central square or cliovi of the marriage booth facing each 
other and between them a small fire is lighted, a cotton thread is wound 
round them, their hands are joined, they make four turns round the cliori, 
and feed each other with /ca/i6'66r or a mixture of boiled wheat-flour 
clarified-biitter and molasses. In south Gujarat a priest of their own 
caste oflioiates at all these ceremonies ; in central Gujarat the priest is 
a Garuda that is Dheda Brahman. Mai'riage is generally forbidden 
among relations within six or seven degrees either on the mother^s or on 
the father^s sicle.^ Polygamy and divorce are allowed but not without 
the grant of special leave from the caste* According to their own 
account they are most strict in punishing any one who marries a 
woman of another caste, even though that caste is a high one. Widow 
marriage is allowed and a younger brother can marry the widow of his 
elder brother. The bridegroom’s presents to the bride vary in value from 
Bs. 10 to Rs.50. The lap-filling ceremony is performed in honour of 
a woman^s first |)i’^gnancy. After his death the father^s property is 
divided equally among all the sons, except that among the bamboo 
workers the knife and other tools belong to the eldest son. In the absence 
of heirs a Bhangia’s property goes to the caste funds. The poor bury 
and the well-to-do burn the dead. The body is washed perfumed and 
covered with a clean cloth and is laxl on a bier from each corner of which 
a cocoanut hangs. One of the relatives carries fire in a black earthen 
pot before the body and the bier is carried by four men who sing 
hymns as they go. On their way near the burying ground the bearers 
stop and rest the bier. On reaching the burying ground the body 
is laid in a pit, a copper is thrown in, and the pit is mled with earth. 
When the body is burnt the four bier-corner cocoanuts are thrown into 
the flames. After the body is buried or burnt, the mourners bathe 
and return home. At the house of mourning, when the funeral party 
return, one of the relations of the deceased places an upturned basket 
over the spot where the head of the dead lay. On the second day an 
earthen pot full of water is set at the spot where the hearers halted 
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^ In Jiina'gadli the children of a man and his sister may marry, but the children of 
sisters cannot man*y so long as the relationship can be traced, 
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near tlie burning ground and is allowed to remain tliere for ten days. 

Tb J imtomed basket in tbe bouse is also allowed to remarm for ten 
davs ^On the eleventh day the basket is set right, the eaith 
Serneath thebasketis scraped away, and the basket is gijen toa priest 
of the^r own caste. If the body is buned, for ten days aftei the c eath 
one of the family lays a tooth-twig or datan on the grave and a Lttle 
opium if the deceased was an opium-eater. Some Ulmigms do mid 

others do not consider themselves impure for ten days aioei a dath. 

All perform death ceremonies on the eleventh twekth and thiiteenth. 

Balls of wheat flour are offered, the clothes of the dead are g wen to the 
oSn^ priest, and castepeople are feastal on the twelftlr^and 
thirteenth. ^ Except in municipal towns where they are paid Es. i to 
r:; 12 a month Bhangids are seldom paid m cafli. down Bhangia 
spend their wages on clothing food and drink, village Bhai^.a 

Iwe* chiefly on their doles of gram and cooked food and wear clothes 
Sven theL by the villagers. Caste disputes are settled by the head 
of the caste either alone or with the help of some eiders. Breaches of 
?aste rules are punished by forbidding the offenders the use oi water 
and fire and offenders are readmitted into caste on paying a hne. ^ 

Thono-h in municipal towns Bhangias are highly paid as_night30il 
men longer enjoy presents of food and clothes. Those who 

used to Lrry letters have lost their employment and the bamboo 
^Btos also^are said to he less well off than they former y were. 
Khangia schools have been opened in most villages. Where the e i. 
no school a separate class has been provided for Bha.ng-a boj s. _\v ithm 
the last tweity-five years a large number of Gujarat BhangAs have 
settled in Bombay where as nightsoil men they earn f rom Ks. 1 6 to 
Bs. 2.0 a month. Bhangids have a special hkiiig for singing religious 
songs in which the women join playing on large drums. 

DBeda's ^ 485,777, are found in all parts of Gujardt. According 
to their owE story they are the descendants of Kshatirs, who, dnruig 
Parshurdm^s persecutions, passed themselves off as belonging to the 
impure castes. That they have a strain of Eajprto blood is made 
“orobable by tbeir surnames Clid^vda, Chasia^ Cbohan^ Cbudasama, 
Babhi, Uadiya, Gohel, Makvana, Parmdr, Eathod, Satvanya, Solauki, 
Vdghela, and Vdla. 

Except the MdrVddis or Mdrus originally from Mdrwdr and the 
Ifl liars from the Konkan and the Dakhan, none of the Gujardt JJhedas 


^ Tlie Bliaradas or liillmen, from dharad a lull, a subdivision of Dbangars and 
neigbboiirs to tbe Kasbmiras, are m tbe M^ibiibbarat (b.o.UOO- a.u/ 200) mentioned among 
tbe Ksbatnvas slain by tbe Brdbman warrior Parasburim (Muir s Sanskrit Texts, 1. 

Mann (b.o,SOO- a.d. 400) speaks of them as l^sbatriyas degraded from tb^ extinction oi 
sacred rites (Muir’s Sans. Texts, 1. 482) . They are mentioned by Roloiny (a.b. 177) f s 
attbe source of tbe Indus (St. Martin’s Etude Sur la Geograpbie Grecque et Latin de 1 Tnd6 
58 S60.216). Another tribe wbo in name and social position closely resemble Gujarat 
I)bed4s a@:e tbe South Kimm Daerds. These people in A.n. 1801, numbering about 50,000, 
could be bought and sold, and so long as they were fed by him, were for life bound to 
’ thei^ master’s Wrvice« Unlike Gujarat Bhedds, the Kinarese Daerds, except a small section 

were not considered unclean, Slavery in, 
' ihdia: (Blue.'Boo^yl i ' j,' 
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show traces of having come from places outside of Gujarat. Among Section XIL 
Dhedas, besides their surnames, are several divisions. 'J'he two most 
ancient divisions were Chasia and Kusia, These though still known 
as traditional names do not mark any of the present classes. Besides 
JVlarusor Marvadis there are ten local divisions among Dhedns, named 
either from the tract of country in which they live or from their 
different callings. Of the ten local surnames six are place-names 
ratanias of Patan, Bhaliiis of north Cambay, Charotaricis or Talabd^s 
ot Kaira, Chorasias or Mahi Kanthids of Baroda and Mahi Kdntha, 

Kdlianamias of the Kahanam tract in Broach^ and Surtis of Surat ; 
three are craft-names Madias or bonemen, Megv^ns or lain-men, and 
Vankars or weavers ; and one is apparently a race-name, Qujjaras or 
Gurjars of Broach. None of these divisions intermarry, but except 
that the Marvddis or Marus refuse to eat with the rest and that the 
Gujars refuse to eat with the Mahars, all divisions of Dhedds freely 
dine with one another. Two classes, the Marvadis and the Surtis, hold 
a special position among Dhedas. The Mdrvadis who are found mostly 
in north Gujarat hold aloof from other Dhedas, refuse to eat or drag 
away dead animals, and earn their living chiefly as camel drivers. The 
Surtis by intermixture with Europeans and Parsis have improved in 
appearance and intelligence. Many of them act as butlers house- 
servants and grooms to Europeans and Bombay Parsis. 

Except that they are darker and in central Gujarat slighter, Dhedds> Appearance, 
in complexion and figure, are much like Kolis and Kanbis.^ Some of 
the women are fair and goodlooking. Most Dheda men shave the 
head leaving a tuft of hair on the top and wear a thin moustache 
and in north Gujardt and Kathiawar the beard or whiskers. A few of 
the Suit's wear a heavy moustache and whiskers and arrange the hair 
of the head in European fashion. They speak corrupt Gujarati, with, 
among a few who are in the service of Europeans, a mixture of 
English.^ 

In towns many Dhedds live in stoutly built houses with mud and Position 
brick walls and tiled roofs. But in villages the dwellings of most are 
of wattle and daub with thatched roofs little stronger than the huts of 
the unsettled tribes. They live chiefly on the coarser grains though 
they have no scruple about eating flesh. As they cannot afford to 
buy the flesh of sheep and goats and as most of them are scrupulous 
not to kill animals for the sake of their flesh, they content themselves 
with the flesh of cattle which have died^a natural death. To prevent 
them falling into the hands of the Dhedas, especially in south Gujarat, 
traders and the higher class of husbandmen often bury their dead cattle. 

Though most of them do not eat fish, they will eat the flesh of all 
animals except horses, dogs, oats, rats, jackals, and snakes. Animal 
food is a luxury rather than an ordinary dish. Most take opium, and 
alt drink liquor, in south Gujarat to excess. 
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Tlie Bliedils o£ Gujardt projjer are more like Kunbls and tkose of KAtkidwdr more 
like Kelts. Rev. J. S. Taylor. 

^ From tlioir n:er.‘y dispos'tion Dhedds In European service are called LdlHs. From 
tkelr contact with Europeans they speak broken English commonly known as Lilia 
English. 
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The hulk of the Dhed^s are ill-clad. A man’s dress consists of a 
coarse waistcloth reaching to the knee or a short pair of trousers, a 
coarse cotton jacket, and a cap or a red or white north-Guprat turban 
without golden ends, or a piece of cloth wound tightly over the 
head. A woman^s dress consists o£ a petticoat^ a piece of cloth 
thrown over the head, and sometimes a bodice. Some men and 
women wear ill-shaped heavy shoes. A few of the better-off men 
wear a jacket, a long cotton coat, a cotton waistcloth with an orna- 
mental border or a pair of pantaloons, and a white or red Musalman- 
like turban with gold ends. A well-to-do Dheda woman wears a 
full robe and a bodice equalling in fineness and price those worn by 
high caste Hindus. Their ornaments are among the men wristlets of 
brass and silver and ear and finger rings of tin or silver, and among 
the women earrings of brass or gold, a necklace of hidia m glass beads, 
small nose-studs of glass beads, and in a few eases silver necklaces, 
silver armlets for the elbow of the left arm, bracelets of wood and 
cheap ivory, finger rings of brass and silver, and bands of tin or silver 
round the ankles and toes. 

The position and occupation of the Dhedas of northern and southern 
Gujarat vary considerably. In Ahmeddbdd and Kaba, with their laije 
population of Bhangids and the want of a class of field labourers, the 
Dhedas are private rather than public servants. They are considered 
higher than Chamdrs, and, except that they have to drag away the 
bodies of dead eattle,i are almost never called on to sweep or do other 
unclean work. Formerly their chief occupation was the spinning ot 
coarse cotton thread and the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and the 
carrying of treasure and burdens. Spinning and weaving used to 
support them in tolerable comfort. But the establishment of steam 
weaving mills in Bombay and their spread through the chief towns of 
Gujardt has flooded the market with cheap cloth and many of the 
Dheda weavers failing to compete with steam-woven cloth have sunk 
to be labourers. They do not act as guides or point out boundary 
marks • few of them hold rent-free land, and only to a limited extent 
are village servants. Each family is closely connected with the house 
of some landholder or pdtiddr:^ Eor his master he brings in loads 
from the fields and cleans out the stable, receiving in return daily 
allowances of buttermilk and tbe carcasses of any cattle that die. Hhe 
Dheda is inclined to be unruly and submits to his master s demands 
with a bad grace. This opposition and want of subordination is perhaps 
the cause of the much stronger dislike shown in north Gujarat to the 
Dheda than to the more unclean Bhangia. Only Dhedas would seem 


* Tlie pract'ce about dead animals in iiortbern Gujar^^t is that tlie remov^es cows 

oxen and buffaloes, and the Bhangia sheep goats dogs and cats. A Dheda who touches a 

- ^1iTh?SMect»n'’seeMV show traces of a form of slavery. SAtyx fdtMrs liave 
always a certaiu number of Dheda families whom they sj^ak of as 
’ ' whe^a man dies he ffistrihules along with his lands a certain number ^ Dh’da 

to each of Ms sobs.. An oldttaAitrpn among Dhedas pornts to some relaticn between tbe 
,3Canbte J^sSiS^lI-eya and Deva.were tbe ancestors, tl e former of the 
K^nbi$ th® lailet Taylor. 
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to have been forced to wear special clothes or badges, to hang spittoons 
round their necks, or to trail thorns to wipe out their footprints.^ 

South of the Narbada where Bhangids are scarce and where the 
black-folk or Jcali^oaroj supply a large population of hereditary farm 
servants, the Dheda is a public rather than a private servant. In rural 
parts in many cases the whole burden of the menial work of the village, 
the sweeping guiding and load-carrying, rest on the Dheda. He holds 
rent-free service lands, and, like the Bhangia of north Gujarat, goes 
round the village of an evening to collect scraps of food. In the larger 
towns as scavengers and nightsoll-men many Dhed^s have sunk as low 
as Bhangias. They seem a quieter and more submissive set than the 
Dhed^s of north Gujardt, and, unlike them, in many cases fail to 
obtain the bodies of dead animals which Brahman and other high caste 
cultivators prefer to bury. 

As a class Dhedds are religious. Many belong to the Bijmargi 
Kabirpanthi and Ram^nandi sects or are followers of one Harib^va. 
A few are Svdmin^rdyans. Though they visit the shrines of Musalman 
samts, make offerings to sa’nts^ tombs, and in Kdthidw4r eat with 
Musalmdns they reverence mo'st of the ordinary Brahman dmnities 
especially Hanumdn, Ganpati, Md.ta, and Narslngji. They have no 
household gods, but in some villages have the*r own temples in which 
the images of their favourite gods are enshrined. They have religious 
teachers or gurus, who yearly receive from each h use annas 4 to Re. 1. 
Of plants they worship the basil or tulsi daily in the house holding it 
in special esteem. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts 
and do no work either on the bright or on the dark fifteenth of any Hindu 
month. All believe in omens and some in sorcery and witchcraft. When 
an ancestral spirit harasses a man or a woman an exorcist who is generally 
a V^ghri or a Eab^t^i is called, and begins to jerk his head to the beat- 
ing of a brass plate which is held over an earthen jar. The exorcist 
throws grains of wheat to the four corners of heaven, and, after holding 
a cotton thread over burning frankincense, ties it to the right elbow of 
the patient, Dliedas treat their priests or Garudds with more respect 
than the higher Hindu castes pay to their household priests. They 
sacrifice neither to the horse nor to the snake. Those who can afford 
it are fond of making pilgrimages to Ambaji, Ddkor, Pavagad, and 
Unai, and to the temples of other local gods and goddesses. Cases of 
men taking to a religious life are not uncommon. The two best 
known saints among Gujarat Dhed^s are Khimo of Palanpur and 
Shivo of Broach. No ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child. 
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^ At the end of last century (A.u. 1800) it is said tliat in some parts of Kaira Bhed-ls 
used to drag thorns after them, and till lately Dhed^s were not allowed to tuck up the 
dhoti, but had to trail their dress along the ground. Thot^li traces of the practice have 
disappeared, the abusive term Tculadi or hodivdla or spittoon-meu, shows that at one time 
the Dhediis had to hang spittoons round their neck. Eev, A, Taylor. As long ago as 
the reign of Sldharaja (a.d.1094- 1143) the DhedAs of AnahilavMa, at that time the capital 
of northern Gujarat, had to live at a distance from other people, to wear untwisted cotton 
' round their heads, and to keep a stag’s horn hanging from their waists, From these 
marks they are said to have been freed by Sidhardja in return for the sacrifice of one of 
. their number as a victim to stop the leak of water from the great Patau tank. RAs 
MAla,I, 112. 
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A few women of the caste or a Mnsalman midwife attend on a woman 
at the time of ehildb'rth. Among most Dliedas no chliafM or sixth 
day ceremony is performed. Where any ceremony is performed in 
honour of Chhathi it takes place on the fifth day in the case of a boy 
and on the sixth day in the case of a girl. If the fifth day after 
birth f alls within the" br'ght fortnight of the Hindu month, the ch’ld 
is named on that day ; if it falls within the dark fortn’glit the child 


is named on a day within the next 


bright 


fortnight. The name 


is given by the Ganrda who is pahl about four annas for his trouble. 
Prom the tenth day after childbirth the mother moves about tbe bouse 
and does her ordinary work, but she does not cook or fetch water till 
after the fifteenth day. No ceremony is performed when cooked food is 
first given to a child. 

Girls are married before they are sixteen and boys before they are 
twenty-five. The marriage day is fixed by a Garnda or JDheda priest, 
Three days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. On the marriage day at the house of the bride and on 
the third day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom, nine 
women whose husbands are alive, in ^the case of the first marriage 
occasion in the family, and two women in all subsequent marriages, 
bring to the house nine or ten earthen pots full of water from the 
village well. On the third day before tbe marriage at the bi‘idegroom'’s 
house and on the marriage day at the bride^s, Gaupati is worshipped 
and the planets are pleased. On the day before the marriage the 
bridegroom goes on foot with friends and relations and with music to 
the bidders village. At the outskirts of the bidders village the party is 
met by the bidder’s parents who lead them to separate lodgings 
where they are feasted. On the marriage diy the bridegroom with 
friends and relations passes from his lodgings to the bidders house. 
At the bidders house her mother meets the biddegroom, and, presenting 
him with a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, and a churning stick, 
leads him to his seat and places the bride opposite him or on his 
left. Wreaths of cocoanut shells are put round the necks of both the 
bride and the bridegroom and they are separated by a piece of cloth. 
The ends of the bride and bridegroom’s robes are knotted together, 
their hands are joined, and the Gariida priest recites verses. In front 
of the bridc^s house a square or chorl is made with four brass or copper 
pots one at each corner. A shallow earthen pot is set in the centre of 
the square with fire burning in it. After their Lands are joined the 
bride and bridegroom together walk four times round the square. In 
the square the bride and bridegroom feed each other with coarse wheat 
flour mixed with clarified butter and molasses. This completes the 
marriage ceremony. The Garuda receives from the fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom a cash present of lls, to Rs. lOJ. The Tiiris or 
Dheda musicians also receive small cash presents. When the ceremony 
is over the bridegroom accompanied by the bride goes to his lodgings. 
The bridegroom^s party are again feasted by the bride'^s parents. On 
the ^ second day after marriage the bridegroom, accompanied by the 
; relations, goes to his village. Marriage 

, • The*Dhedds allow their widows to 
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maxTy, the widow of a man marrying his younger brother. Divorce Section XIII* 
can be obtained almost to an indefinite extent: Before they finally bepbkssed 

settle to wedded life most couples have more than once changed their Classes. 

partners. Before the change takesplace there must be a formal divorce Dheda's, 

recognized by the caste. Some Dhedas observe no lapfiiling* ceremony ; Custom. 

among others the ceremony takes place in the seventh month of a 
womaa'’s first pregnancy. On a day fixed by the Garuda the parents 
of the woman send to her Imsband^s house a robe^ a petticoat, a cocoa- 
nut, some riee^ and redpowder. The pregnant woman bathes, rubs the 
red powder on her forehead and cheeks, and dresses herself in the clothes 
sent by her father. She carries the rice and the coeoanut in the part of 
the robe which covers her breast and goes to visit her female relations. 

She visits her friends one after the other, placing two grains of rice on 
the threshold of each house. After she has visited all her relations she 
goes to her husband’s house, and cooks aud with her husband eats the 
rice which remains. In Kathiawar the custom slightly varies. The 
woman does not visit her relations. She carries the rice and the 
coeoanut in her lap and with her husband goes to worship Ganpati in 
the village temple or at the house of some relation. When the 
husband and wife start the ends of their robes aie knotted together 
and the husband carries a sword in his hand. 

Except a few wdxo are well-to-do the Dhedas bury the dead. The 
dead body is carried on a bier to the burial ground where a lamp is 
kindled. The mourners after bowing to the ground dig a pit and lay 
the body in it. The lamp is placed in the pit near the body and a leaf 
of the basil plant dipped in water is laid in the mouth of the corpse 
and the pit is filled with earth. The mourners bathe and return to the 
house of mourning. The nearest relations of the dead are impure for 
eleven days. A shrdddJia ceremony is performed by the chief mourner 
wdth the help of a Garuda on the twelfth day or for four days from 
the tenth to the thirteenth. Castepeople are feasted from one to four 
' 'days. ' ■■ . ' . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

The Kaira Dhedas have some rather remarkable beliefs. In the 
Satya Yug, the Dhedas they say were called Satyds ; in the Dvd.par 
Yng they were called Meghas ; in the Treta Yug Eli^s ; aud in the 
Kdli Yug Dliedds.^ The name Elias came, they say, from a prophet 
Elia, and of him their religions men have vague stories. Some of 
them especially about .a famine that lasted for three years and a half, 
easily fitting into the accounts of Elijah in the Jewish scriptures.^ 

They have also prophecies of a high future in store for their tribe. 

■The king or leader of the new era, Eciyamrai by name, will marry a 


1 The Gujarati runs : Hcllhl 

2 In connection with the tradition of Elia another reference remains 

A i Ai u i u : 

He (caused) rain to cease, but did not forsake the Meghvas. When did the Satids 
remain true, and the bonds of tiaal were broken. It is difficult to say whether they 
say Baal or Bal. They say that at the time here spoken of there was no rain for three 
years and a half, Bevd. J. S, Taylor. . • 
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Dheda woman and will raise the easte to the position of Brahmans. 
They hold religions meetings or ockavasj and at these, with great 
excitement, sing songs full of hope of the good things in store for 
themJ 

Every settlement of Dhedas has its headman called mehfar in north- 
ern and patel in southern Gujarat. Along with three or four other 
members of the community^ he settles all caste and other social disputes. 
As a body the Dhedas are somewhat strict in punishing breaches of 
caste rules, and more than most of the artisan castes they show respect 
to the opinion of their headman. Of the more intelligent Surat 
Dhedas, many in the position of private servants gain a knowledge 
of English and learn to read and write. Some of the Dhedas who have 
learned to read and write have risen to good positions. One was a 
clerk in a Government office in Bombay^ drawing a monthly salary of 
Rs. 100. On the whole in spite of the decline of their old craft the 
handloom weaving of coarse cotton cloth, the Dhedds have under the 
British Government made a great advance. This change in their 
position, one of the most marked results of British rule, is thus described 
in a proverb in common use in southem Gujardt : ^^Tlie gcds have gone 
to tlie hills, the saints to Makha ; under English rule the Dhedas knock 
and slap us.^’ ^ 

Garuda's or Priestlings, 28,526, are found in all parts of Gujarttt. 
They act as priests to all unclean castes including Bhangias in 
central Gujardt but except Bhangias in south Gujarat. They 
claim to be Brahmans, who, according to one account, were degraded 
because the head of their tribe married the daughter of his religious 
teacher or guru ; according to another story because they agreed to act 
as priests to the Dhedhs ; according to a third story at a sacrifice they 
ate a piece of the victim ; and according to a fourth they are the 
descendants of the Brahman priest who was given to the Dhedc'is by 
Siddhardja. Their surnames Dave, J osbi, N%ar, Shrimali, and Shtikal 
point to a Brahman origin, but a few bear the Rajput surnames of 
Gohel and Gandhiya. Except in the Panch Mah4ls, where there are 
two divisions, the ^liudh or pure and the hdyatia or impure who 
eat together but do not intermarry, there are no subdivisions among 
Garudis. They are fairer than Dhedds and speak Gujarati as 
Brahmans speak it. Their men wear the moustache and the hair on 
the head, live in mud houses or huts, wear scanty clothes, and carry an 
almanack in the turban and an inkstand banging from the shoulder. 
They eat with Dhedas and join them in any food. Like Brahmans 
they bathe before meals. As priests of Bhangias Dhedas Chamdrs 
Shenvas and Turis, all of whom style them Brahmans, they officiate at 
marriages and deaths, receiving on each occasion gifts of Rs. 8 or less in 


1 When a man wishes to hold an ochma^ he invites the whole caste. Beginning 
ahont eight in the evening they often spend the night in singing. Except perhaps a 
few sweetmeats there is no eating or drinhing. The excitement is altogether religions 
i and musical. The singers are chiefly religions Dhedas or Bhagais^ and the people join 
in a refrain JltJOfe Jcuyam rdi Tdija, Oh come K^yamrai our king. 

® The Oujar^i runs,. . ^4 Ml? h5. 
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[ 3 asli. Some till^ otliers weave, and a few act as tailors to Dliedd-s. 
Most of them can read and a few understand Sanskrit^ reciting and 
explaining hymns and passages from the Pardons. They teach their 
boys privately, and a few Garudds teach Dheda boys to read and write 
Guj \.rati free of charge or on payment of a yearly fee of Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, especially R‘lm, 
the basil plant, and Devi, and they keep the Brdhman fasts and 
holidays. Many are followers of the Ramdnandi and Parindmi sects. 
They go daily to worship Krishna^s crown or mugai which is placed on 
the Bhagvat book in their temples. They believe in omens witchcraft 
and sorcery and practice exorcism and magic on the banks of the 
Narbada. They worship the sun and moon. They draw up and use 
horoscopes. As among Brahmans a few men called Bhnhah act as 
their priests. No ceremony is performed on the day of birth. On the 
sixth day Chhathi is worshipped and the child is named by the paternal 
aunt. No hoimi or food-giving ceremony is performed, and the child is 
given cooked food when it is eight or nine months old. Boys are girt 
with the sacred thread between five and nine when the regular Brdh* 
man ceremony is gone through. Garudas hold a distinct position, 
marrying only among themselves, and like high class Hindus marry- 
ing their daughters before they reach the age of twelve. Betrothal 
takes place before marriage, a lucky day is fixed, and the marriage 
ceremony is gone through at the hride^s house as nearly as possible 
with the same detail as is observed in high caste marriages. Ganpati 
is worshipped, the planets are propitiated, the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric, the bridegroom is received by the bride'^s 
mother at the entrance of the booth, and presented with a miniature 
plough, a grinding pestle, and a churning stick, a fire is lit in the 
centre of the marriage booth, the clothes or the bride and bridegroom 
are tied, the hands are joined, and the marriage thread is put round 
their necks, the bride and bridegroom walk four times round the central 
square and feed each other with Jcaitsdr or a mixture of boiled wheat- 
flour clarified butter and molasses, they play cards, and struggle for a 
ling in a jar filled with water. Divorce and widow marriage are 
allowed. The lapfiiling ceremony is performed during a woman'^s 
first pregnancy. Their dead are burned. They perform the shrdddha 
and hold themselves impure for ten days. Their yearly earnings vary 
from Rs. 25 to Es. 120. They have no headman, but a council of 
their own punishes breaches of caste rules by fine or expulsion. The 
Garudas have made almost no progress in learning English. 

Kha'lpa^ in southern Gujarat, Chamar or Chamadia and Dafgar 
in northern Gujardt, tanners and skin dressers, with a total population 
of 121,183, are found all over Gujarat. They claim a mixture of 
Rajput blood and in proof of their descent bear Rajput names. The 
appearance of many of them, light in colour, large, and with regular 
features, supports their claim. Their houses are generally substantially 
built with mud or brick walls and tiled roofs. Their dress neither 
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® KMlpa from Jchdl or chMl tke outer »km , Chttmdr from ohamri or c^arm skin, 
» 2121--44 
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^imono- tbe rn-en nor women^ differs from tlie clothes ordinarily worn hy 
the lower class of craftsmen. They eat the flesh of the eovv and other 
ordinary varieties of animal food, hut in practice they live almost ■ 
entirely on vegetables. Except near _ Surat, where they drink i 
palm juice to excess, they are temperate in the use of stimulants. Jn : 
northern Gujarat they rank below, and in southern Gujardt above the i 
Uhedds. Their work is the tanning and colom-ing of leather, the 
making of leather buckets bags and ropes, and the repari-ing of old : 
shoes. The leather is chiefly made from the skins of buffaloes bullocks ,1 
and cows. They generally receive their supplies of hides from Dhedds | 
and Musalmdn butchers. With goat and sheep skins they have little | 
to do. As one of the staff of Gnjardt village servants, the Khdlpa has f 
under the British Government been continued in his l^ds on payment 
of one-half of the ordinary rental. As a class the Chamdrs are poor. ! 
In religion they observe most of the ordinary Brdhman rites, | 
consulting a priest either a Kdlatia Brahman or a Garuda as to the 
name of the child, sealing betrothals with the red browmark or chdndla, ■ 
marrving their children between the ages of twelve and sixteen, i 
consulting their priest about the lucky day for the marriage ceremony, 
holding it in the central square or chof i of a booth bnilt in front of the 
bride’s house, and at death burying their dead and observing the regular 
rites on the third fourth and twelfth days after death. They show,: 
no special reverence to the horse or the snake, and are not firmer 
believers in witchcraft than most other Hindus. They have a head- 
man or 'patel in each village, and settle all caste disputes by calling 
together five of their own body. As a class they sho-w few signs of 
change or progress •, almost none of their children receive instruction 
in Government schools. The two or three Khdlpas who have become 
Christians have received high education and are under-graduates and 
graduates. 

Slndllva'B, also called Shenvds from plaiting the leaves of the 
wild date or and Tirgars from making arrows or tin, with a 

Strength of 12,244, are found mostly in north Gujarat. They_ bear 
the Rajput surnames of Chhdsatia, Makvdna, R4thod, Solanid, and 
Vaghela. Except that they are darker they do not differ in appear- 
ance from Dhedas. They speak Gujarati and live in small mud " 
huts with thatched roofe. Their food is coarse grain, and, except a 
few in Kaira, they eat whenever they can get it fish and the flesh of 
all animals and bir^. They take opium and drink liquor. They 
dress like Dhedds. Their women generally wear the petticoat and 
bodice and a piece of cloth thrown over the head. Except a few who 
have a silver necklace women wear no ornaments but a pair of brass 
wristlets. Most of them earn their living by plaiting wild date leaves 
into matting or making date brooms or ropes of bhindi Hibiscus 
esoulentus fibre. The rest are letter-carriers messengers barbers and 
village servants. As village servants they enjoy a yearly cash allow- 
, anee of Rs. 12 and hold and till small plots of land. In their leaf 
> , _plaiting and field work they are helped by their wives and children. 

; ,They rank between Dhedds and Bhangias. Dhedds do not touch 
them and they do not touch Bhangias. They are Bijmargis, Rama- 
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nuj^Sj axiel devotees of Ramdi Pir and Bhildi Mata. Except tlie 
devotees of Bliildi Mata they have no household gods. Bhildi Mata 
is represented by a cocoanut and is worshipped only when an enemy 
has to be worried. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts 
but the followers of Ramdi Pir fast on new-moon days and do no work 
on Fridays. Most of them believe in sorcery witchcraft ©mens and 
the evil eye. Their religious head occasionally visits them and receives 
2 to 8 annas from each house. Borne of them go on fair days to 
Amba^, Bahuchra, Ddkor^and Dw^rka, They do not enter the temple 
but worship standing near the door. Both men and women have 
much taste in singings sometimes with and sometimes without cymbals 
and drums. Their sixth-day, name-giving, marriage, pregnancy, and 
death ceremonies do not differ from those performed by Dhedas. T’heir 
(Jaruda priests officiate at these ceremonies. Among them divorce and 
widow marriage are allowed. The widow of a man marries his 
younger brother. Social disputes are settled by a few of the elders>, 
They are a poor class* 
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SECTION XIir.-RELIGlOUS BELIEFS. 


According to tlie Hiadiis the universe is formed of five elements 
or pcmck makahhutam literally five great beings. The five elements 
are earth or water or Hg or tejas, wind ov vd^u, and 

ether or ahUh, All objeets are telieved to be composed of one or 
more of these elements, and when any object is destroy el each of its 
component parts returns to its own element. Over each of the five 
elements is a deity, over earth Khshiti, over water Vanina and Indra,. 
over light Agni, over wind Vayu or Marut^ and over ether Indra. 
Four of these elements, earth water fire and wind, are in one form or 
other worshipped by almost all classes of Gujarat Hindus. 

Details of the worship of the earth are given under planet worship. 

Water or ap^ the second of the five elements is of two kinds, earth 
water and sky water. The deity wIk) presides over earth-water is 
Vanina and over sky-water is Indra. 

Water though pure in itself can be defiled* Running water is 
never, but standing water is always defiled by the touch and use of 
the unclean, A Brahman, a Dhed, and a Musalmaii ma»y all bathe 
in the same river or sea and use the water in any way they choose ; 
but a Brahman will not allow a Dhed or a Musalman to draw water 
out of a reservoir, pond, or well which he uses. The free or restricted 
interchange of drinking water determines the social superiority of one 
caste over another. Thus a Brahman will not drink water out of a 
pot used by a Vdnia or a Kayasth ; a Vania or a K^yasth will not 
drink out of a pot used by a Kanbi ; a Kanbi will not drink out of a 
pot used by a Dhed ; or a Dhed out of a pot used by a Bhangia 
or a Musalim^n. Unlike Konkan and Decean Brahmans Gujarat 
Brahmans allow all but degraded Hindus to touch their -water pots. 
Some Vaishnavs, particulax'ly the Marjadis, are very careful of their 
drinking water. They allow only those to touch their water who like 
themselves are Marjadis and they keep their water where no one can 
see it. Besides for drinking and washing, water is used for various 
religious purposes. It removes outward impurity, and the water of a 
sacred pool or stream cleanses from sin. It is used in every-day 
worship, in washing idols, and in making offerings particularly to the 
sun. Especially during the four hot months water is dropped over 
Shiva^s ling through a small hole in the bottom of a jar or pot. The 
pouring of a handful of water is needed to complete all religious gifts. 
The chief suffering of the spirit of the unquiet dead is from want of 
water to drink. His throat is of the size of a needle-eye and he has 
a thirst which not less than twelve gallons of water can quench. Tiie 
. watchmen, of Varuna the water-god are set to keep -the spirits from 
drinking, so their thirst ;is;as continuous as it is inteusc. To quench 
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their thirst water is offered in all shrdclh or memorial services and is 
poured on the jnpal Ficus religiosa tree. On the third of FaisMk/i 
(April"May), when the heat is at its highest^ pots filled with water 
are given to Brahmans to allay the thirst of dead ancestors. It is on 
account of Varuna’s watchmen that a spirit cannot enter or leave a 
circle drawn with water. In cases of spirit-seizures the spirit or bkut 
is suffocated by dashing water on the eyes of the sufferer. The gift of 
water is the noblest of gifts, and the digging of ponds and reservoirs 
and the sinking of wells are meritorious acts. On main roads where 
there is no drinking water pious Hindus pay men to supply drinking 
water to the passers. 

Varuna the water-god has five abodes the sea^ the river^ the 
reservoir or pond, the spring, and the well. The sea, or as it is called 
mtndgar the home of treasures, is revered by all high caste Hindus 
for its majestic deepness. In Vishnu^s second incarnation of Jcachh or 
the tortoise the sea was believed to have been churned by gods and 
demons and to have yielded fourteen valuables. On every no-moon 
day, particularly when the no-moon falls on a Monday, a sea bath is 
considered cleansing because on that day the water of nine hmxdred 
and ninety-nine rivers is believed to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. During the whole of the intercalary month sea bathing 
is also held cleansing. In parts of KathiiWdr, on the bright second 
of every month, people light a fire on the seashore, throw clarified 
butter into the fire, and pour sugared milk into the sea. On the 
bright third of Vaishakh (May), on the Shnivan fiillmoon (August), 
and on the day on which sailing vessels first put to sea, Kharv^s, 
Maclihis, and other seafaring classes worship the sea by pouring milk 
and liquor and by throwing flowers and cocoanuts into the sea. On 
the first day of Chaitm (April) and on the Shrdvan fiillmoon 
(August) all traders worship the sea by throwing flowers and a 
eoeoanut into it. Salt, called m.U/m that is the sweetener and sabras 
that is the essence of taste, is the luckiest of all purchases on the new 
year day in Kartik (November). To be freed from the throes of death 
a dying person makes a gi£t of salt to Brdhmans. For this reason 
most; high caste Hindus are careful not to pass salt from hand to hand 
in every day use. Salt is also used in all spirit-scaring rites, and on 
the great spirit day, the A' so dark fourteenth in October, high caste 
Hindu women make salt marks of various shapes at cross roads, 

A river is specially sacred on Sundays and Tuesdays, on fast days, 
on the twelfths and dark fifteenths of every Hindu months and during 
the whole of the intercalary month. On these days people bathe in 
the river, or without bathing, offer it flowers, redpowder, sugar, milk, 
a cocoauut, and some cleaned rice. Thirty or forty days after 
childbirth women worship the river by offering flowers, sandal-paste, 
and milk to it. While bathing people are reminded of the sacred 
streams w^hoso names are believed to have great sin-cleansing power. 
On the bank of a river the dead are burnt , and after-death rites 
particularly of the twelfth day are performed and on the Kartik 
(November) fullmoon in honour of the dead lighted lamps are set 
afloat in the river. In fulfilment of their vows the fever-stricken 
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bathe in a river. The meeting place of two or more rivers is specially 
sacred. When the river is flooded or immediately after the rains the 
village headman goes with music to the river bank and throws into 
the river a eocoanutj milk, a potfiil of curds, and a ^vomaids robe. A 
pregnant woman, if she can help it, never crosses a river. If she must 
cross she throws into the Water a eoeoannb some hetelnuts and a copper 
coin. Of Gujanlt rivers the T^pti, the Narbada or Reva, and the Saras- 
vati are held particularly sacred. Of other Indian rivers those held 
most sacred are the Godavari, the Ganges^ and the Jamna. Any river 
near a great seat of pilgrimage has special religious importance. These 
rivers are worshipped with the usual offerings of flowers coeoanuts and 
milk by the people on their banks and by strangers when they visit 
some sacred shrine on their hanks. In particular pools in the Reva 
Godavari and Ganges the bones of the dead are thrown after death 
rites are performed. The Sarasvati at Sidlipur is sacred, and the river 
bend to the east of Sidlipur is held to be little distant from paradise. 
The liver is much sought after by persons wishing to perform after- 
death rites for dead women. The water of the Jamna is stored by 
most Vaishnavs who sip it after the daily worship is over, and the 
water of the Ganges is used on all sin-cleansing occasions. The water 
of one of these two rivers is dropped into the mouth of the dying. 

Except those near a sacred shrine ponds are not held very sacred. 
On their fast days people bathe with pond wa,ter, and, in some villages, 
on the bright tenth of Blmdo^rvo (September) the village headman 
worships an unsheathed sword and in the evening throws a cocoauut into 
the village pond. After this the headman walks round the village 
pouring out a mixture of milk and water. 

The sudden appearance of a spring is regarded as the outflow of the 
water of the Ganges and a bath in it is held to be as cleansing as a 
bath in the Ganges. I'he spring* water is taken home and is poured 
into the house- well to purify the well. The day of its appearance is 
kept sacred. The chief hot spring that is held sacred in Gujarat is at 
TJn^i, forty miles south-east of Surat, where thousands of pilgrims 
gather from the neighbourhood on the Cliaitra fullmoon (April). 

Certain ceremonies are performed before sinking a well. Some Ods 
or pond' diggers, Kolis, Brahman ascetics, and all fatherless sons are 
believed to have the power of showing spots where water lies at a certain 
depth. This they are able to do by their experience, by observation of 
the geological formation of the country, by the ruins of old wells, and 
by the presence of the Tcamloi (Breynia patens Euphorbiacese) bush which 
is believed to draw its nourishment from sweet water some feet below 
the surface. On a day fixed by the village astrologer, the spot pointed 
out by one of these water-showers is sprinkled with water and flowers 
are strewn over it. A coeoanut or an earthen saucer containing curds 
and turmeric wrapped all over with red cotton thread is laid in a hole 
dug in the ground. The digging begins by striking the coeoanut 
or the saucer with the point of a hoe or pickaxe. Boiled wheat 
coarse sugar and coriander seed are given to all present, and the 
village astrologer IS paid a rupee. On the appearance of water in 
the pit a stone daubed with redlead is laid near the top as the home 
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of the water goddess. Friends and relations of the owner of the 
well go to the spot with musiCj throw flowers and sandaLpaste into 
the water, and offer a cocoanut to the stone. It is unlucty to drink 
water out of a well before it is worshipped. One rupee is paid to the 
carpenter before tbe wooden frame work at the top is erected and to 
the bricklayer before the masoni’y work is taken in hand. Brahmans 
are feasted before the well is used for watering land. 

A month after childbirth all women worship a well. The woman 
goes to the house-well, makes seven small heaps of rice near its 
mouth, and lays a betelnut on each heap. She dips four blades of 
tbe dciQ^o grass in wet turmeric powder, and throws the blades into 
the well along with flowers and some cleaned rice. After this she 
draws water from the well and uses it for some family purposes. 
Into the well are thrown the dirty water and refuse of the god-room 
and old sacred threads which have been defiled by being trodden 
under foot. 

The power who presides over rain is Indra who rules the 
firmament, regulates the motions of the clouds, and wields 
the thunder. The common people, especially the better class of 
husbandmen, have certain signs and forecasts of the weather, partly 
the result of local observation and partly based on the sayings of 
Bhadli the daughter of Ughad, a great Md,rwd,r astrologer. 

The beginning of the south-west rain (June) is believed to bo 
close at hand if for some days the sky has been clouded ; if the heat 
is overpowering ; if sparrows and crows flutter their wings in the 
dust or in water ; if the stork sits with its wings outstretched j if 
the female crane keeps to her nest and is fed by the male ci’ane ; 
if cranes and jalhiikdi or waterfowl soar high in the sky ; if moths 
begin to fly about; if white- mouthed ants leave their cells with 
their eggs ; if birds come from the sea side or tegin to build their 
nests ; if the chameleon becomes red or yellow ; if glowworms 
sparkle brightly at night ; if foxes and wolves howl long after sun- 
set ; if the water in a shoemaker^s earthen jar has generated insects ; 
if serpents hiss or fight with each other ; if the fig tree throws out 
new branches ; if the leaves of the thorny milkbush droop ; if the 
berries of the nim Indian lilac tree are ripe ; if white insects gather 
on the hingora tree ; if the keuada or Pandanus flowers freely ; if 
the leaves of trees are bitten by insects ; if iron becomes rusty 
and salt becomes watery ; if black clouds move north and south ; 
if there is lightning in the north-east ; if a cold wind blows from 
the south-west and north-east ; if the rainbow appears in the east ; 
if there is a halo round the moon ; and if the sky is yellowish at 
sunset. The rain is expected on the twenty-eighth day after the first 
disappearance at sunset of a cluster of three stars called Arni ; not 
till the seventy-third day after the day on which the moon enters 
liohim mahshatfa OT star chamber (22nd May-Brd June) with 
lightoiiig but without rain ; on the ninety-first day after the day on 
which hot and parching ^Yinds begin to- blow ; and six months after 
the first foggy day. Rain is sure to fall on the first of Yaulmkh (May) 
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if tliere lias been a drizzle and cold winds during tlie first five days 
of the dark fortnight of Fdgan (Marcli). The year will be one of 
good and seasonable rainfall if the sky is cloudy on any day between 
the first day of Mi'agshirsh (December) and the second day of Fagan 
(March) ; if the mouth of Magh (February) is extremely cold ; if for 
four days from the bright seventh to the bright eleventh of MdgJi 
(February) the sky is cloudy ; if there is lightning on the evening of 
the first of Mcigh (February) and a drizzle: if the iviod blows 
fiercely during the whole of Fagan (March) ; if the Fag mi (Marcli) 
fullmoon day is cloudy; if the sky is clear during the whole of 
Chaitra (April) ; if the moon enters the Fevti nakshatra or star 
chamber (28tli March * 10th April) on the first of Chaitra ; if on the 
bright fifth of Chaitra (Apinl) a particular cluster of stars is below 
the moon ; if in Vaishdkli (May) the sky has five colours and there 
is a drizzle ; if tlie spring tides on the bright third of Faish/ikh (May) 
run very high ; if the month of Jelh (June) is extremely hot with 
parching winds ; and if the sky is cloudy during the last four days 
of (October). 

A cloudy sky on Ashdcl fullmoon ( J uly) is the forerunner of a 
heavy downpour of rain. If during the day the sky is clear and 
reddish the Kanbi cultivator is in raptures at the prospect of a good 
and seasonable rainfall for one month. If on this day the wind 
blows from the wes^ there will be a splendid rainfall and a rich 
harvest ; if from the north, there will be drought first and a splendid 
rainfall afterwards ; if from the north-easb the people will be happy 
and prosperous. If there is lightning particularly in the north- 
east corner of the heaven there will be a plentiful rainfall and a 
rich harvest. 

The year will be one of partial failure of rain if there is only a 
drizzle during the time the moon remains in the Kritika star 
chamber (8th “21st May) ; if during the time the moon remains in 
the JRohini nakshatra (22nd May -3rd June) enough rain falls to 
luake water run ; if the time of the moon's first entering the A^rudra 
mansion (19th June -2nd duly) is evening and there are good 
showers during the time it lasts ; if during the time the moon 
remains in the Mragshir mansion (llth-lSth June) the wind blows 
furiously ; if on the bright fifths sevenths ninths and fifteenths of 
Ashdcl (July) there is lightning in the north-east ; if the clouds 
make it pitch dark on the night of the bright eighth and fifteenth 
of Ashdd (July); if the bright tenth of AsJmd falls within the 
period when the moon is in the Rohini mansion (22nd May - 3rd 
June) ; if it thunders on the dark first of Ashdd (July) ; and if on 
the dark eighth, of Ashdd (July) the moon and if on the bright 
seventh of SArdvan (August) the sun is clouded at rising. The year 
will be one of complete failure of rain if it drizzles in Mdgh (Febru- 
ary) ; if on the Fagan fullmoon (March) the wind blows from the 
south and there is lightning ; if during the month of Chaitra (April) 
the sky is .cloudy and there is a drizzle especially on the bright 
seventh ninth and fifteenth; if on the fifth of Chaitra a particular 
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cluster of stars is to the left of the moon at the time of setting ; if 
on the bright third of Faishdkh (May) the wind blows from the 
south ; if the time of the moon^s first entering the Arudra mansion 
(19th June - 2nd July) is morning or noon ; if on the bright eleventh 
twelfth and thirteenth of Vauluikli (May) there is rain or thunder 
and lightning ; if there is rain or thunder on the no-moon day of 
Jetli (June) and on the first day of AMd (July) ; if on the bright 
fifth of Ashctd (July) the sky is clear and there is lightning in the 
south south-west or north-east; if on the Aakdd fullmoou (July) 
the day is cloudy and the night is clear; if on this day the wind 
blows from the south ; if there is no thunder on the dark fourth 
and fifth of Shrdran (August) ; if the dark eighth of Shrdvcm falls 
within the period when the moon is in the Mrag%h%r mansion (4th - 
18th June) ; if the sky is clear for the last four days of A^so 
(October) ; if it only drizzles when the moon is in the JBhanii 
mansion (24th April - 7th May); if the month Jshdd (July) is an 
intercalary month ; and if the bright fifth of Kdrtik (November) 
falls on a Saturday. A famine is imminent if men and animals 
feel unusual hunger and thirst; if the hor Zizy pirns jujiiba tree 
fruits freely ; if there are many swarms of bees ; if immediately 
after the rainy season sets in the jackals howl in the evening ; if the 
ants hoard food-grains ; if wild animals leave their haunts in forests 
and make their homes close to villages ; if cows bellow during the 
night; if immediately before the rains the eggs of the peevit or 
UkuU are laid on low ground or on a rock in the middle of a pond 
with tlie tapering part of the egg touching the ground ; if curls of 
smoke hang in the four quarters of heaven ; if a crackling noise is 
heard from a well ; if there is very loud thunder ; and if in the cold 
months vapour rises from water. The crow and the Indian crane or 
sdras are believed to know beforehand whether the year will be wet 
or dry. If the rain is to be heavy tlie crows build their nests on the 
tops of trees sheltered by leaves and branches; if tlie rain is to ho 
neither heavy nor light they build in the middle of trees but a 
little exposed; and if the rain is to be light they build on the west 
or rainy side of trees. If a pair of cranes walking on a river bank 
utter their cry with their faces turned .south the rainfall will fail ; 
if their faces are turned north the rainfall will partially fail ; and if 
east or west the rainfall will be good and seasonable. 

Besides marking these signs Gujardt husbandmen use other 
contrivances for determining whether the year or some particular 
month in the year will be dry or wet. Among the better class of 
husbandmen, Kanbis, Andvla Brahmans, and others, the chief 
weather-tests are : On the morning of the bright third of Vaididkh 
(April -May) a man sits in open ground with a burning cowdimg 
cake in his hand. If the smoke moves towards the sun the year 
will be one of heavy rain; if the smoke forms into a wreath and 
passes high over the man s head the year will be one of partial or 
complete failure of vain. On the evening of the bright second of 
Vaishdhh (April -May) the village headman sets an earthen jar 
filled with water in a field on four clods of earth, the clods 
B 2181—45 
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representing the four wet montlas of Ashdd, Shravan, Bhddarvo, and 
Iso- The moutli of the jar is closed by an earthen saucer containing 
cleaned rice. After bowing to the jar, the headman retarns home 
and on the following day examines the four clods. The dryness or 
wetness of the four months is foreshown by the dryness or wetness 
of the four clods. On the morning of the bright fifteenth of Fdgan 
(March) an earthen jar filled with water and with its mouth closed 
is buried in the ground over which the HoU fire is lit. On the next 
Mali festival the jar is unearthed and the dryness or wetness of the 
jar foretells the dryness or wetness of the year. On the same day 
an earthen jar filled with water and with its mouth closed is laid in 
a hole over four clods representing the four rainy months. The 
hole is covered with earth and over it the Holi fire is lit. On the 
following day the clods in the hole are examined and their dryness 
or wetness foretells the chai'acter of the months they represent. 

On the Shrdvan (August) fullmoon day on a river bank Brdhmaus 
make two heaps of rice calling one a good and the other a bad year. 
If a crow alights and thrusts its beak first into the good year heap 
the year will be a famine year ; if into the bad year heap the year 
will be prosperous. In some parts of K^thiawdr the chief or the 
state officials, with four earthen pots symbolical of the four rainy 
months, go to a river bank. The chief or the head official worships 
the boundary guardian Khetarpdl represented by a trident, by 
pouring water and throwing flowers over it. Pour men of the party 
with one of the four pots tied to the waist of each at one plunge 
dive into the water. The four men come out of the water with the 
pots still round their waists. The water in the pots is examined 
and according as it is plentiful or scanty there will be a plentiful 
or scanty rainfall in the corresponding months of the new year. 
The pots are afterwards broken to pieces. These pieces are by 
some taken home and put in their grain stores. 

To find what crops will fail and what crops will thrive, the follow- 
ingtests are taken. On the fullmoon of Fdgan (March) heaps of 
various kinds of grain are piled in some open space. Next day the 
heaps are examined and those crops will fail whose heaps are scattered. 
On the Ashdd fullmoon (July) a tola weight of difereiit grains in 
separate wrappers is put in an earthen jar and the jar is laid in a 
Shaiv temple. On the next day the different grains in the wrappers 
are reweighed and according as they rise or fall below the original 
weight the grains will sell cheap or dear during the coming year. 

A branch of the thorny milkbush or thuveria with four twigs 
representing the four rainy months is put in the Holi fire for some 
minutes and is then taken out. The rainfall will be light in those 
months whose representative branches have been injured by the 
fire. 

^ ^ Bhil, Koli, and Dubla husbandmen use the following tests to find 
if the year will be wet or dry : On a day some time before the rain 
sets in a man and his sister^s son stand near the village well with 
their faces turned towards the sun. A date-palm stick is given to 
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each, the uncle holding his stick in his right hand and the nephew his 
stick in his left hand. While the two are standing, the villagers come 
and one of them worships a clay image of the rain-god. One of 
them becomes possessed by the rain-god and begins to move his 
body to and fro. The uncle and the nephew then brandish their 
sticks and throw them down at the same time. If the nephew^s stick 
is found below the uncle^s the rainfall will be good and seasonable ; 
if the lindens stick is below the nephew^s the rainfall will be partial 
or will completely fail. They go on pouring water before their 
goddess till it begins to run. The stream is stopped by a sand bank. 

If the pent-up water overtops the sand bank the rainfall will be 
heavy, if the water oozes through the hank the raiofail will be 
partial, and if the water stagnates the rains will fail. 

If the rain holds off till late in June, if the whole of July and the 
first half of August are almost dry, if the standing crops wither, 
and if men and animals are distressed by drought, efforts are made 
to induce Indra the rain-god to favour the earth with shov^ers. 
Wealthy men engage Brahmans to repeat prayers to the rain-god 
in a Shaiv or a M^ta^s temple/ Sometimes the outlet by which the 
water passes from the basin in which the ling of Mahadev is set is 
closed and the women of the village keep pouring water on the ling 
till it is deep sunk in water. This pouring of water, intended to 
please Mahddev, is repeated for eight days unless the rain falls in 
the meantime. Sometimes the people of the town or village quit 
the place in a body for a day and leave the village or town ujad or 
waste, and cook their food outside. This is done because by holding 
off rain Indra wishes to lay waste the land. In native states on the 
day fixed for quitting the town or village the chief issues a procla- 
mation forbidding any one to remain in the village on that day on 
pain of a heavy fine. Sometimes a man pretending to be possessed 
by a goddess walks about the town and induces the people to make 
oSerings to the goddess through him. The offerings which are laid 
in broken earthen vessels synibolical of human skulls out of which 
the Joginis or female spirits delight to eat, are taken out of the town 
or village by the eastern gate and then set down on the ground within 
a water circle. Sometimes a party of Bhil, Koli, or Kanbi women 
walk ill the street singing the praise of the rain-god or as they call 
him Melmlo, One of the party bears on her head a basket containing 
a clay frog with three twigs of the nim Indian lilac tree stuck in it. 
The party stop at every house where the women of the house pour a 
potfull of water over the frog drenching the bearer and presenting 
them with doles of grain. Sometimes in fulfilment of a vow the head- 
man of the village, and in native states the chief, dresses himself like 
a woman until the rain falls. Sometimes the wealthiest and most respect- 
ed man in the village dresses himself like an ordinary cultivator, goes 
to a field, and begins to plough. The women of his house or others 
who do not generally move about the streets with uncovered faces go at 
noon to the field where the man is ploughing taking cakes on their 
heads in the manner of ordinary peasant women. Sometimes the 
children of wealthy and respectable persons at nightfall go about the 
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streets in rags and in a plaintive tone ask alms from door to door. It 
is a ho])eful sign if the people, espeeially if the close-listed, taking thorn 
to be beggar children, listen to their prayers and give them grain. 
'Sometimes wealthy and respectable women go about the street at 
midnight and knock at other people^s doors. When asked what 
they are the women say in a feigned voice they are famine-stricken 
people from Marwar, As a rule Bhil women do not shoot with a 
bow or use a sword. Only when the rains hold oii for long and threaten 
scarcity, Bhil women go to the temple of the village goddess with 
bows and arrows, and there they abuse the goddess, smear her idol 
with eowdung, and sing dance and jump as if preparing to commit a 
daooity or darora by stealing the buiialo from the herd grazii^g in the 
neighbouring village. Generally when women come in this u^ay to 
steal a buffalo the cowherd in charge oi* the cattle oli'ers no resistance. 
The buffalo is led in triumph to the shrine of the goddess and killed 
with (dubs and sticks. Round the dead animal the wminen dance for a 
longtime and then distribute the food among themselves. The Bhils 
say that the women perform this buffalo-killing rito to shame the gods 
into pity and to convince them how* badly off they must be when 
women have to take up arms. 

Of the five elements fire or agni is held most sacred by almost all 
classes and its worship is widespread. Fire is holieved to be one of the 
elements of the soul and to be the cause of the natural warmth of the 
body and of the digestion of food. Besides in burning the dead, it is 
used in all sin-cleansing rites. To complete thread, marriage, and 
pregnancy ceremonies offerings aro made to fire. Brahmans hold fire 
in higli veneration; it is their Vislivadev or Universal Lord and they 
daily offer it a few pinches of cooked rice. Brahmans specially worship 
lire on no-moon days. It is used in all sacrifices. Brahmans produce 
the fire which is used in the fire sacrifice or agmhotra by rubbing 
together two pieces of Jclier Acacia catechu wood. The fire thus 
obtamed is used for sacrifice and is kept continuously alive in the house 
by adding to it logs of ih.e pi shamd, vad, and hhdhhro trees. This 
fire is worshipped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. If the 
sacred fire goes out fresh fire is brought wnth music from the house of 
some one who kindled it by the friction of wood, and has used it in 
performing a sacrifice. When brought to the house the new fire is laid 
in a masonry receptacle. Rajputs in native states and most trading 
classes in tlie evening bow to the lamp and to each other ; traders and 
shopkeepers of|-er sandal-pnste and flowers to the lamp; and all 
craftsmen, Sonis Luhd-rs and Kansaras, who use fire in their calling, 
make daily offerings of clarified butter and lice to their fire-place. 
Anything that has become unclean is purified by throwing it in fire. 
Sita the wife of R^m, after her deliverance from Ravan, is believed to 
have been purified by walking on live charcoal, aiid all Brahmans 
with the help of live charcoal purify their pots that have been defiled 
by being used by others than themselves or by women in their monthly 
. sickness. ,.On the other hand those who have been burnt to death by 
■ fire or lightning are believed to become unfriendly spirits or 
' Ki?e\is .gresit spirit-scarers in all cases of spirit possession 
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and in many eases o£ witchcraft live charcoal or a lighted lamp is set 
before the patient or the witch that the spirit in them seeing the light 
may fear and fly. Some time about the Kdrtik fullmoon (November) 
lamps fed with clarified butter are offered to quiet the spirits. The 
Jambughoda Bhils, Kolis^ Naikdas, and Dhinkas take vows to walk 
over live charcoal as a cure for cattle plague and sickness. For this 
purpose on the dark first of Fdaan (March) a trench about fifteen feet 
long and eight feet broad is dug in the ground near which the Jloli 
fire is lit. The bottom of tlie trench is strewn with live charcoal which 
is turned to a flame every now and then witli offerings of clarified 
butter. Tho sick man or the owner of the sick cattle or any other 
member of the family, richly dressed is taken with music to the trench. 
The fire is worshipped a cock is offered to it. and the man or woman 
walks barefoot down the lengtli of the burning trench. In an 
outbreak of fire its spread is ebecked by offering curds to it. The chief 
fire-worship day is Holi^ the Fagan fullmoon in March. On this day 
fire is lit in houses and at the crossing of four roads or outside the 
village. When the fire is lit at the crossing of four roads or outside 
the village a hole is dug or am earthen platform is raised near the spot 
where the fire is to be lit. The hole or the platform is strewed with 
red powder and flowers. The main roads are festooned with mango or 
dt^opdlo leaves and miniature paper flags. In the evening fuel gathered 
from the street people or filched from fuel-carts passing through the 
street is piled over tho spot. In the afternoon the street people 
assemble, indulge in the foulest abuse and in mock fights, and in the 
evening or at midnight one of the street people or in villages the 
headman with the help of a BnUiman offers sandal-paste and flowers 
to the pile which is then lighted with a torch, sometimes by a Vagri. 
When the wdiole is ablaze clarified butter, irieA jmmry and gram, and 
several dry dung-cakes strung together are thrown in the fire. The 
worshipper then whiles seven times round the fire, pouring water as he 
walks. At the end of the seventh round he offers a eocoanut. The 
street or village people then walk seven times round the fire and 
besides fried grain offer it the unopened leaves and lopping of the mango 
jNoka and s/iami trees. Newly married pairs, mothers with children, 
and all who want to guard themselves against fever and sore-eyes 
w'orsliip the IJoli fire for wdiich they have to keep a day-long fast. 
The other occasion sacred to fire-worship is during the Divdli 
festival, that is the last three days of A'so (October). During these 
days all houses are brilliantly lighted, and on the last day of tho 
month lighted lamps fed with clarified butter or oil are worshipped, 
particmlariy by traders and shopkeepers, offering to them husked rice 
flowers and sandal -paste* The followers of Kabir, and some of those 
who belong to the Margi or Bij sect and profess not to worship idols, 
hold the flame or jet of a lighted lamp sacred and make offerings to it 
as others do to their idols. The newmoop day is held sacred by tlie 
members of the Bij or Margi sect when a lamp is lighted in their 
temples and the flame is worshipped with a full ritual. An outbreak 
of fire is dreaded if there are five Tuesdays or Saturdays in a 
month ; if the first day of Cliaitra (April) and the bright eleventh of 
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AsMd (July) Ml on a Tuesday; and if jackals howl during the day 
time. Lightning or viJH is believed to be the daughter of Naud 
Mer the foster-father of Krishna. Continual flashes of lightning in the 
north-east foretell a heavy fall of rain. 

The human soul is believed to be a phase of the wind-god or 
All Brahmans in their daily worship try to regulate their 
breathing by keeiung their four right hand fingers over their left 
nostril and the thumb over the right nostril. At their meals before 
touching any other food all Brahmans eat as the souPs offerings 
three pinches of cooked rice. Rheumatism, epilepsy, and madness 
are believed to be wind complaints and to be caused by the evil 
influence of the wind-god. They are believed to be cured by en- 
gaging Brahmans to repeat verses in honour of the wind-god and by 
making gifts to Br5,hmans. As a cure for rheumatism people wear 
on their right elbow a jpipal or dnhdo leaf bearing certain words 
in honour of the wind-god. The following are some of the current 
behefs regarding the direction of the wind. If on Fdlgan fullmoon 
(March) the wind blows from the south there will be a terrible famine ; 
if it changes every now and then the king is in danger and there 
will be a civil war. If on the bright third in Faishdhk Q&.&j) the 
wind blows in the early dawn from the north-west the crops will 
prosper ; if it blows from the south there will be a famine. If dur- 
ing the time the moon remains in the Mragshir star-home (4th-18th 
June) the wind does not blow fiercely the prospects of the season 
are gloomy. If the first day of JetJi (June) falls within the 
Mragshir period injury to the crops by the wind will be averted. If 
on the Aslidd fullmoon (July) the wind blows from the east the crops 
will be injured ; if from the south the wells and ponds will dry and 
there will be a famine ; if from the west the crops will prosper and 
the rainfall will be seasonable j if from the north the rains will hold 
off for a time ; if from the north-east the people will prosper; and if 
the wind fails there will be an earthquake. 

Tomb-worship is not common. The few tombs that are worshipped 
are those raised over the remains of a saii^ that is a woman who 
burnt herself with her dead husband, of an ascetic, and of a Musalman 
saint. Till widow-immolation was suppressed by Lord William Bentinek 
in A.n. 1829 the practice of a woman burning herself with her husband 
was common. By sacrificing herself the woman was believed to be 
taken to heaven and to be united for ever with her husband, and her 
relations and friends specially honoured. The practice of a woman 
burning herself on her husband’s funeral pile was not confined to 
particular castes or to particular districts. Among the most 
sacred sati tombs in Gujarat are those of Shivkorbai a Njigar 
Brahman woman at Surat, and of a Vanjdra woman at Yalod in 
the Bardoli sub-division of Surat ; of a S5.thodra Nagar Ertthman 
woman named Dhankorb^i in the Borsad sub-division of Kaira ; of a 
Bharvdd woman named Rajb^i at Viramgdm in Ahmedabad ; of a 
Modh V^nia woman in Mahi Kd^ntha; and of some Bhans^li women 
in Catch. Of these Bdjbii of Viramgdm was said to have been a 
remarkably finelooking woman, whose beauty drew the notice of a 
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Mnsalmdn noble in tlie neighbourhood. The noble with some of his Section XI 
friends made an attempt to take R^jbai by force. Many Bharvads went 
to Ra jbdi^s aid and sneceeded in driving the Mnsalmans back^ though Worship 
about 200 Bharvdds are said to have been killed in the encounter, 
among them Rajbdfs husband. Influenced partly by her love for her 
husband and partly because she was taunted with the misery her beauty 
had caused, Rajbjii burnt herself with her dead husband. A pond was 
dug in her honour and a yearly fair is held in her memory on the 
bright seventh of Shrdvan (August). The following account shows 
what circumstances often led to and surrounded the rite of widow-burn- 
ing in Gujarat ; Manishankar, a Modh Brdhman, aged about thirty, died 
suddenly or was killed in a brawl. His wife Pk,rvati was a passionate 
woman aged about twenty-five. The sudden death of her husband 
shocked Parvati beyond measure, and while she was overwhelmed with 
grief, and while others were weeping and wailing near the dead body, 
an elderly woman of the house came near Pdrvati and dropped a hint 
with the view of finding whether P^rvati had any intention of burning 
with her husband. Driven by religious zeal, by the gloomy prospect 
of her widowed lot, and by a desire of immortalizing herself, Parvati 
took the hint and cried ^ Je Ambe Je Ambe^ that is Hail to Amba. 

This was the first sign of her wish to burn with her husband. While 
thus beside herself with excitement she rushed to the spot where the 
body of Manishankar lay. She sat on the ground with the head of 
her dead husband on her thigh. She untied her hair, her eyes became 
red and fiery, and she daubed her forehead temples and cheeks with 
red paint. She worked several miracles, producing redpowder, coins, 
and women^s robes by merely rubbing her hands together. When 
Parvati^s frenzy or was established beyond doubt, the wailing in 
the family ceased, and the impurity arising from the death disappeared. 

Friends and relations sat round Parvati, bowed to her, and addressed 
her as Satima. As great power attaches to a curse and blessing 
the relations asked her forgiveness for any former ill-treatment and 
prayed for her blessing. She blessed them all, gently passed her 
hand over the body of the sick, and presented betelnuts to barren 
women to be chewed. The news of her frenzy spread far and wide, the 
house was thronged by the townspeople, men women and children, all 
eager to have a sight of Parvati and to be blessed by her. Music was 
played in front of the house. Preparations for carrying the dead body 
to the buring ground were pushed on. A ladder-shaped bamboo bier 
was made and on it the dead body was laid shrouded in a red cloth. 

The corpse was taken out of the house ou the bier and was borne by 
four carriers, one of the two in front being Parvati herself. As they 
bore the body music played before them and throngs of people follow- 
ed. As she walked Parvati kept calling ^Je Ambe Je ’ scattering 
handfuls of turmeric powder, which was eagerly gathered by the people. 

At the main gateway of the town she was met by the chief or headman 
who asked her to dip the palms of her hands in red paint and with 
them mark the town gate, and to bless the chief and the town people. 

On reaching the burning ground the bier was laid on the river bank, 
the woman still keeping herself near the dead body. A shed made of 
the driest wood was raised and in the shed the dead body after being 
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washed was laid over a pile of wood. Parvati bathed and prayed ti’) the 
siin. Her loosened hair was oiled with elirified butter and she walked 
seven times round the shed. A.fter bowing to the sun and to the 
crowd she entered the shod and srpiatted on the pile of wood with the 
body oi; lur dead husband in her lap. While thus seated several liiigii 
logs of wood were so piled round her that she was llxod fast breastdeep 
in wood. Every intlammable substance was added to the heap. When 
all was ready the deafening din of drums and trumpets was doubled, 
the crowd raised a mig'hty shout;, and the Brdhman priest taking two 
lighted torches inside the shed gave them to Parvati who held one 
under her oiled hair and the other under the driest fuel near her. As 
the shriek ol; a burning woman is unlucky to hear, deafening music 
was played until the shed was ablaze. As the shed burned, the people 
bowed to it, and after bathing returned home. 

Over the spot where a woman was burnt a masonry platform or 
demdi used to be erected generally by the chief, and sometimes h}^ the 
members of her family. A stone is set on the xdatform whi(*h is 
sometimes canopied, and on the stone are carved the sun and the 
moon and the figure of a woman with her right arm uplifted. Some- 
times a religious grant is made by the chief for the daily worship of the 
platform. The members of the woman’s family visit the platform 
generally on the dark fourteenth of A' so (October), daub it with 
redlead, lay a lighted lamp near it, and oifor a cocoauut and a roT>e 
to it. The pbitform is also similarly worslnpped by barren women and 
by fever-stricken people. Some Bhils, Dublas, and other early tribes 
lay cakes and curds near the platform hoping by the offering to bo 
cured of fever or to recover a lost animal. 'Jlie members of a safd^s 
fiirnily are believed to cure baldness and tumour bj^ blowing water 
from their mouths over the bald or swollen spot. 

The tombs or masonry platforms raised on a river bank over the 
I'emains of a Hindu ascetic are called samddAs^ because the 
ascetic is believed, at the time of death to be in a state of mental 
absorption or samddku These tombs arc raised either by the 
family of a layman wdio renounced the world or became an ascetic 
a short time before his death, or by the discipks and followers of a 
man who befoi^e his death had long been an ascetic. A stone is 
set on the platform and on the stone a pair of footprints are carved. 
These tombs are worshipped by the dead man’s family or disciples 
daily or at least on Sundays Tuesdays and Thursdays ou the 
Ashdcl fullmoon (July) and on the anniversary of the ascetic’s 
death, and by other high caste Hindus on high days when they go 
to bathe in the river. Some ascetics consider it meritorious to sit 
on the platform on the newmoon day of Kdrtik (November). The 
seat or the sleeping cot of the saint are also worshipped by liis 
followers and are always allowed to remain empty and unused. 

Most Hindus hold sacred the tomb or taldo of a Miisalman 
saint called 'jpiT or sdi (that is shahid or martyr) which is gene- 
rally shaded by a fig, a rdyan Mimusops indica, or a tamarind tree. 
Except by the followers of Svarainarayan, the tombs of Miisalman 
saints^ ate visited by mklpe and low caste Hindus on higli days or 
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wben a vow taken in the saint’s honour is to be fulfilled. Md-chhis 
and BhangMs offer a cocoanut to one of these tombs affcer 
the marriage ceremony is over. The most frequented tombs in 
the province are those of Bdva Ghor at Ratanpur in the Rdjpipla 
state about fourteen miles south-east of Broach, and of Dariydsha 
at Virpur in the Baldsinor state of Rewa Kdntha about nine 
miles west of Lundvada. Of the origin of Bdva Ghor’s tomb 
the story is told that in early times the goddess Makhan Devi lived 
on a hill near Ratanpur and near her a lamp fed by fifty pounds 
of butter continually burned. So strong was the light that the 
prophet Muhammad at Mekka asked Bdva Ghor to see whence the 
light came. On the coming of Bdva Ghor Mdkhan Devi sank 
under the ground and the saint settling there worked and still 
works wonders. Even the tiger obeys his orders, and if a 
person attacked by a tiger calls on the saint^s name the tiger 
retires. A rdycCn Mimusops indica tree close to the tomb is 
used in ordeals. Its twined branches form a loop through which 
suspected persons are made to pass, the belief being that, while the 
loop shrinks and holds fast the guilty, it allows the innocent to pass 
unhindered. Dariydsha, the saint of Virpur, regarding whom 
wonderful stories are told, is said to have been descended in a 
direct line from Abbds the uncle of the Prophet. The intercession 
and help of these and other Musalmdn saints is asked when a man’s 
life is in danger from drowning or from wild beasts, when a lost 
article is to be recovered, when the milk-yielding power of milch 
cattle is to be restored, when employment is to be secured, when 
punishment is to be avoided, when epidemic cholera, cattle plague, 
snakebite, women’s barrenness, and such diseases as fever 
particularly quartan fever, white leprosy, abscess, wart, hydrocele, 
and a white speck in the eye are to be cured. When by the saint’s 
help the object is gained, offerings are made to his tomb. The days 
proper for making the offerings are Thursdays and Fridays, Of 
the offerings some are general and others are special. In a general 
offering the tomb is shrouded in a green or white cover or in a 
network of flowers or it is strewn with jasmin flowers or damra 
leaves. The tombs are also sometimes canopied by a wooden frame 
work plated with silver. Rose syrup, cocoanuts, wheat flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar, cakes made of bdvfo flour, sesame 
seed and clarified butter, alighted lamp, a sheet of paper, and a pot 
containing a mixture of milk and water are also offered at saints* 
tombs. The special offerings are in cases of barrenness a miniature 
cradle and the flesh of a goat or a cock ; in case of fever cloth 
horses and a lighted lamp; in cases of abscess, wart, hydrocele, 
and tumour pinches of salt pepper and coarse sugar ; in cases of 
eye diseases a piece of silver money ; in cases of earache a silver 
wire ; to recover a lost article millet flour mixed with clarified butter 
and sugar is offered, and to cure white leprosy some favourite article 
of food is avoided and after the cure Musalm^n beggars are feasted. 
As a cure for general weakness or ill-health some patients dance 
near the tombs. These offerings are as a rule laid before the tomb. 
If the tomb is far off and cannot be easily visited the offerings and a 
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ligiited lamp are laid in the patieiiPs house before a tomb-shaped 
heap of rice^ or without the rice heap in that corner of the house 
which faces the saiat^s tomb, or outside of the house under a skcmi 
tree which is held to be the abode of a saint. The eatables are 
used by the person who offers them or by men in charge of the 
tomb. During the Mukarram festi^^al the idbtds or tdzids^ which 
are bamboo and tinsel models of the tomb of Hassan and Hussain at 
Karbala in Arabia are held particularly sacred by Rajputs, Vagris,. 
Kolis, Dhedds, Bhiis, and other low class Hindus, some of whom 
prepare these models themselves and like Musalm^ns carry them to 
the river. Some Brd-hman, Vdnia, and other high caste Hindu boys, 
generally those made much of by their parents, dress themselves 
during the Muharram festival as Musalman beggars, put red cotton 
threads round their necks, mark their brows with white powder, and 
live on gifts made by friends and relations. On the ninth of the 
Muharram some women wear wet clothes and drop live charcoal on 
their bodies. They fast all day and in the evening lick a finger 
dipped in wet lime and eat rice and sugar. Next day while the 
shrines are being taken to the river, some low caste Hindus hoping 
to secure the wellbeing of their children or to be cured of disease 
offer the shrines wheaten cakes, parched rice, sugared sesame,, 
coooanuts, red cotton thread, cloth, camels and elephants, and 
sometimes the flesh of a cock, a goat, or a buffalo. In fulfilment of 
a vow. some pour water, throw themselves in the road, and with 
a eocoanut in their hands roll in front of the shrines ; some pass 
and repass under them; some walk a eonsiderahle distance with 
their faces turned towards the shrines ; and some paint themselves 
as tigers and bears. 

Consecrated stones are held sacred by almost all classes of Gujarat 
Hindus. Most gods and goddesses are made of stone, which, with 
high caste people, are polished and cut into various forms, and with 
low caste people are unhewn blocks with or without shape. The forms 
under which Shiv, Mita, Ganpati, Hanum^n, Vishnu, and numberless 
other gods are worshipped, or rather the forms in which these and 
other deities are believed to dwell, are human figures generally grotesque. 
The varieties of stone most used in idol-making are marble, limestone, 
sandstone, and crystal. These idols are made of stone either quarried 
and cut into shape by local masons or are brought ready-made 
from other parts of India. The black round stone that represents 
Vishnu in his form of Shdligrdm is brought by wandering beggars 
from Badri Keddr at the foot of the Himalayas ; while the stone which 
represents Shiv is brought from the banks of the Narbada on the 
occasion ot the Tavra or festival which occurs every twelve years 
when Vaishdkh (May) is the intercalary or extra month. During the 
Tmra festival the god Shiv is believed to possess the stones on the 
, banks of the Narbada as the saying is. At the Tavra time there are as 
many Shivs or Shankars as there are stones or Jcanharsn After the 
stone or the stone figure is consecrated by prayers and offerings it is 
treated as a hr a goddess, that is it becomes the dwelling of some 
7' guardian is mt'm a temple or in a niche or in a room of the 
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bouse^ and is worshipped daily or on Mgh days. Vdghris;, Rabaris, Section XIV« 
Bbarvads;, i\Jlurs, Kolis, Bbils, DubUs, Dh^nkas, and other wild tribes Stonr 

have no elaborate rites for making a stone fit to be the house of a Worship. 

guardian. With them any stone rubbed with redlead is an object of 
reverence, or rather with them the mere rubbing of a stone with 
redlead makes it fit to be the dwelling of a guardian spirit. The 
stones worshipped by these classes may be brought under two heads, 
the dwellings of gods and goddesses and the dwellings of the dead. 

A rough or a polished stone daubed with redlead is the clwellmg of 
Govdldev, Hanuman, Kdhnamdev, Kamdev, Kdkobalioj Simario, or 
Sitmradev, and a stone marked with a redlead cross or a heap of stones 
is the dwelling of the goddesses Meladi/Shikotar, Yer^i^ Kliodiyar, 

Ilevli, or Bhavdni. A cross or sometimes a redlead trident is painted 
on the trunk of a nim or a pij^al Indian fig tree, and a heap of stones 
is piled at its root. For fear of offending the spirit or the goddess, 
passers, especially women, add a stone or two to the heap, considering 
the place to be the dwelling of some spirit or of some goddess. 

Stones or cairns raised in memory of the dead are called hhatrds^ 
when the stone is a rough unhewn block, and pdliyds, literally 
guardians or guardian homes, when the stone is dressed and carved 
into a figure. Unhewn stones or J&hairds are sometimes raised for 
all the dead members of a family but generally for those who have 
died a violent death. These stones are daubed with redlead and are 
laid sometimes under a temple-shaped earthen dome and sometimes 
in open ground in the house-yard or under a pipal tree on the 
outskirts of the village. Besides on the yearly death days of those 
whose spirits are believed to dwell in them, these stones are worshipped 
by all members of the family on Sundays and Tuesdays, and on the 
occasion of fulfilling a vow taken to cure sickness or avert danger. 

The worship is simple. Several heaps of cleaned riee, some betelnuts, 
and a cocoanut are laid before the stone and a lamp is lighted. 

A black or white flag is stuck in the ground or is tied to the earthen 
dome, and clay animals, a horse if the spirit was a man and a cow 
if the spirit was a woman, are laid near it. On special occasions 
moha or palm-juice liquor is poured on the stone, a cock or a goat is 
offered to it, and all members of the family sit round the stone 
and dine. Instead of stones some Bharvads or shepherds use small 
copper plates on which a human figure is engraved by the village 
goldsmith. 

Polished and carved memorial stones are called pdliyds guardians, 
hlidmhhiyds pillars, or chirds graven stones. They are raised in 
memory of those who have died a violent death, or who have died 
the death of a maityr, or who when living have been remarkable 
for holiness or for soma other notable trait of character. Sometimes 
stones are raised in dread of a spirit-possessed man or an exorcist. 

The spirit of a man who dies a violent death is quieted by having 
a stone raised for him. Until a stone is raised', or a man-shaped 
wooden figure smeared with redlead is buried deep on the village 
border, such a spirit is likely to attack the bodies or the cattle of the 
members of its family. These stones are set in an enclosure or under 
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a pipal tree^ on the village border near the village reservoir, or on the 
spot where the person was slain* The stones, which have sometimes 
one of their corners flattened, are generally oblong and are about four 
feet high, two feet broad, and six to twelve inches thick. If it 
represents a man who met his death guarding his village, on one side 
of the stone is carved a figure with a sword a shield and a dagger, 
sometimes seated on a horse or on a camel. The figure is in the shape 
of a man or woman or of the monkey god Hanumdn. Sometimes also 
a limb lost or maimed in a fight is shown. On the opposite side 
are carved the figures of the sun and the moon. The name of the 
man and the day, year, and cause of his death are also cut on the 
stone. The stones are sometimes set on a masonry platform and 
sometimes sunk about a foot deep in the ground. Memorial stones are 
set up either on the dark fourteenth of A' so (October) or on the bright 
fourteenth of Kartik (November) s "When they are set up the village 
people meet, and the man who sets up the stone washes it with milk, 
smears it with redlead and clarified butter, and offers it a cock or a 
goat. Some moha or palm-juice liquor and sesame oil are poured over 
it and the flesh of the animal offered is cooked and served among the 
guests. On Sundays Tuesdays and Thursdays, on their yearly death 
days, on the bright second fifth thirteenth fourteenth and fifteenth 
of Kartik (November), on the Holi festival in March, on the dark 
thirteenth fourteenth and fifteenth of Shrdvan (August), on the dark 
fourteenth of Bhadarm (September), and on the bright tenth and dark 
fourteenth of (October), the members of the deceased^s family 
wash the stone with milk, paint it with redlead, scatter flowers over 
itj lay a lighted lamp fed with sesame oil near it, and set a flag over it. 
Once a year, generally on the dark fourteenth of BMdarvo or Aso 
(September or October) the members of the deceased^s family offer a 
goat or a cock and a clay-horse to the stone. The stones are also held 
sacred by the villagers who do not let a dead body pass near them. 
Particularly among the Kolis, newly married couples go to one of these 
stones, bow to it^ and lay near it a copper coin, a cocoanut, and rice. 
Sometimes the bridegroom before he goes to the bride^s house bows to 
one of these stones. The stones raised for Gogo a Chohdn Rajput in 
Mahi Kdntha, for a Choh^n Rajput in the Broach village of Kar^gaum, 
and for a Bh^tti Rajput in Kapadvanj are visited by persons bitten by 
snakes. In the Mahi Kdntha villages which are far from the stone of 
Gogo, a clay-horse is set on the outskirts of the village. The stone or 
the clay-horse is in the keeping of a Rd,valia, who, by the shriek that is 
raised by the neighbours drawn to the spot by the sound of a trumpet 
or a drum, begins, some time after the snake-bitten person is brought 
to the stone, to wave his body to and fro as if possessed by the spirit 
who lives in the stone. While he thus shakes the Ravalia sucks the 
bitten part and spits. When cured the sufferer daubs the stone with 
redlead, offers it a cocoanut and a bottle of liquor, and lays near it a' 
light^ Itop. The stone of a Rajput named Jorji in Mahi Kantha 
who is said to have been killed while wrestling with a tiger, is also 
visited to avert sickness. The stone raised in Mahi Kantha for a Bhil 
named Jhila is wbrshi||^d by villagers on the first Sunday of Bkadarvo 
(Septehiber) for thc':#^ wellbeing of their cattle. The cattle 
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ropes and some of the sick cow^s or buffaloes butter are offered to the 
stone. Instead of stone slabs a bust of black marble brick or wood is 
sometimes set up and worshipped in the same way as other stones are 
worshipped. Sometimes the produce of a piece of land is set apart for 
the daily worship of these stones. 

Disease both in its milder endemic form in which it is generally 
present, and in its fiercer epidemic form which wastes the country 
from time to time, is believed to be due to spirit influence. Endemic 
diseases are believed to be caused by the unfriendly influence of 
some planet or of some god or goddess or of some spirit ; epidemic 
diseases are believed to be caused by the anger of some goddess. 
Besides by drugs diseases of both classes are believed to be cured 
by religious rites. The following details show the special treatment 
adopted in the case of certain diseases. Of endemic diseases the 
commonest is fever. Fever or tdv is believed to be caused by the 
unfriendly influence of some planet, or of some god or goddess, 
or of some spirit. If the fever is caused by planet influence, the 
particular unfriendly planet is worshipped, a Brahman is engaged 
to offer prayers to it, and articles sacred to it are used or are given 
away in charity. If it is caused by Shiv, his stone is wash^ by 
pouring on it a constant stream of water or milk through a small 
hole in the bottom of a jar, and cooked rice and curds are offered. 
If it is caused by some goddess or by Hanum^n, prayers are repeated 
in their name and their favourite offerings are made to them. If it 
is caused by the influence of some spirit, offerings are made to the 
tombs of Musalmdn saints, charmed articles are worn on the arms or 
neck, handfuls of water are offered and poured on the ground, and fire 
is worshipped. Intermittent fever is believed to be miraculously cured 
by charmed words uttered by those who have secured the favour of 
some spirit. Consumption or h^haya, which is believed to be caused by 
moon influence, is cured by offering prayers to a goddess j syphilitic 
eruptions or vispkotak by the worship of Vishnu and Shiv and by 
prayers to a goddess ,• piles or aras by dropping rice sugar and curds 
over the stone of Mahddev ; scrofula or kanthmdl by prayers to Vishnu ; 
dysentery and diarrhoea or samgraham by prayers to Mratyunjaya 
and by pouring water over the stone of Shiv ; rheumatism by prayers 
to Vdyu or the windgod, by fire worship, and by wearing on the right 
arm a chaplet of dnkdo (Calotropis gigantea) or pipal leaves bearing 
mystic figures or words ; paralysis or fakshdgdt by the gift of a cow 
or of some article coins, dates, eoeoanuts, equal in weight to the body 
of the diseased and by marrying a steer to a heifer ; kidney diseases or 
dmbkoi by wearing charmed copper rings on the toes; jaundice or 
kamlo and enlargement of the spleen or hard by wearing charmed cotton 
threads on the right elbow or on the neck; warts or mrsolu and 
hydrocele or antargal by offering coarse sugai*, salt, and pepper to a 
saint^s tomb; gnineaworm or vdlo by offering a silver wire to a saint^s 
tomb ; tumour and baldness by water rinsed from the mouth of those 
in whose family a woman has become a Bdti*y leprosy by prayers to a 
Musalmin saint and by a visit to the shrine of Bahiicharaf ji ; and 
eye-diseases by offering a piece of silver to a saint^s tomb. 
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Tlie three shrines chiefly frequented by the sick are at Bahuchar^y 
thirty miles north of Viraingdm, at YiKhili twelve miles north 
of Idar in Mahi Kantha, and at Jimagadh in Kathiawar. The 
g’oihless Bahneliaraji i>s visited by the lame blind impotent and childless 
from the neighbourhood and from other parts of the province. They 
draw near her temple and remain seated beside the sanrcd pond of 
Mansarovar^ touching no food until they fancy they have heard the 
goddess promising them the accomplishment of their desires. They 
then bathe in the pond and the impotent pa,rticnlarly are believed to he 
cured by the bath. Eegarding the miraculous power of the neater of 
this pond the following story is told. A Chdvda ruler of Pd,tan and a 
Solanld chief of K^lri resolved to unite their families by marriage. But, 
by evil chance;, both kings had daughters, neither had a son. The 
Kalri chief passed off his girl as a boy and the marriage was celebrated. 
DiiEculties ensued, and the girl-husbaiid found herself forced to flee 
from Patan, Near Bahnehar^ji she rested awhile. Her slut plunged 
into the Mansarovar and to the wonder of th^ princess came forth a dog ; 
her mare jumped in and came forth a stallion ; the princess then tried 
the magic of the water and she changed into a man. The wooden 
image of the goddess Revali at Vaddli is visited by the lame, blind, 
paralytic, and stammering. After they are seated in front of the 
goddess, the temple servant, a Suthdr woman, lights a lamp before the 
goddess. On a footstool covered with, red cloth nine coppers, some 
maize, acocoanut, and a lighted lamp are laid. While the sick man sits 
near the stool the temple wom^ keeps passing her hand over the lamp 
before the goddess rubbing her face with it. After some time she 
becomes possessed by the goddess, and rocks to and fro. While thus 
possessed a lighted torch is placed in her left hand, and she alternately 
waves the torch over the sick man, and passes her right hand over the 
lamp before the goddess. T his waving continues till the sick man is 
believed to be cured. The tomb of Dat'^r Pir at Junagadh is visited by 
persons suffering from guineaworm. Vows are taken, and after the 
disease is cured the diseased wears an iron ring on the right ankle until 
he has offered a silver wire to the tomb. 

Barrenness in women is believed to be caused by the unfriendly 
influence of a god or goddess, or of a planet, or of some offended spirit;. 
Both the woman and her husband hold it a curse, partly on account of 
the social contempt which accompanies it and partly because the after- 
death state of the childless is wretched unrelieved by the rites which a 
son can alone properly perform.^ In high caste Hindu households a son 
is a necessity on religious grounds, and when there is no natural son a 
son is adopted. A barren woman is contemptuously called mnjam. 
She tries to get rid^ of her barrenness by a variety of means. 
She consults Jain priests, Brahmans, Jogis or Telia R^J^s, who wear 
oily clothes and are versed in i)almistry ; drinks charmed water ^ 
or ties amulets on her left elbow or neck. If the barrenness is believed 
to be caused by the anger of some god or goddess, she quiets them by 
,, prayers and by giving them their pet offerings, or she calls in the aid of 


, * The sight of a barren woman vjr a ehildless man in the early morning is nnlueky. 
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her patron god or goddess. To secure this friendlj aid she prepares IJ 
Idkhs that is 125^000 clay lings or Shiv emblems^ and for a certain 
number of days offers to each of these flowers^ sandal- paste^ and hel 
leaves. She prays to her favourite goddess promising that if she gets a 
male child his head shall be shaved in her honour. She propitiates the 
v^ter-god by a morning bath in a sacred river or pool on Sundays, If 
the barrenness is due to the unfriendly influence of some planet, she 
engages a Brdhman to repeat prayers in its honour, fasts on the day 
sacred to it, and gives away in charity articles held sacred to it. If the 
disease is spirit-caused she walks 108 times round the pfaltreQ, parti- 
cularly on a no-moon Monday, pours water at its roots, and winds a 
cotton thread round its trunk. She also pours water on the basil plant 
and thei< 2 f(? grass. She goes to a Musalm^n saint^s tomb, offers to the 
tomb a miniature cradle, and takes vows. She propitiates the spirits of 
her husband^s dead ancestors by having a nar&ganhali or memorial 
service performed in their honour at Prabhdis-Patan, or some other holy 
place, and by applying on the bright fifth of Shrdvan (August) flowers 
and sandal-paste to the image of a cobra. She also secures their good- 
will by practising rigid austerities. She foregoes her favourite dish ; 
eats standing or with her left hand or with her right hand under her 
right leg ; sups before sunset out of a clay plate ; keeps her hair untied 
and unoiled ; does not wear a red browmark ; and ties a cotton thread 
to, or wears a ring of brass and copper wire intertwined on, her left 
elbow or ankle. Besides .by these means a woman gets rid of her 
barrenness by pricking on a Sunday or a Tuesday with a point of a needle 
or by secretly cutting a tuft of the hair of a neighbour's or friend^ s 
child ; or by swallowing an undipped betelnut after keeping it for some 
days under the cot of a woman in labour ,* or by secretly tearing a piece 
out of the robe of a pregnant woman or a woman in childbirth, an act 
which when discovered causes much uneasiness to the women and their 
relations as it is believed to lead to the child’s death or to the pregnant 
woman^s miscarriage ; or by asking a pregnant woman to dinner on the 
gharbimso that is festival on the bright fourteenth of Bhddarvo (Sept- 
ember) and laying a eocoanut in her lap ; or by getting herself drenched 
by water out of an earthen jar over which the eocoanut symbolical of the 
family goddess is laid during marriages and women^s first pregnancies^ 
or by beginning to wear an iron ring on her left ankle from the early 
dawn of the dark fourteenth of A^so (October), The child born to a 
woman after she has performed all or any of these rites is always a pet 
in the family, particularly if it be a male child. If a male child is 
believed to be the gift of a Musalmdn saint or fakir it is named Pakiro, 
Like a Musalm^n boy he wears a tuft of hair on a shaven head and 
appears as a Musalmdn beggar in the Muharram festival. A boy who 
is believed to be given by a goddess has his right nostril bored, is named 
Ndthio that is ^ Bored, ^ wears a wristlet and a nose-ring, is sometimes 
dressed like a girl for some years, and has his head first shaved before 
his patron goddess. A boy who is believed to be the result of the 
mother^s constant begging of her patron god or goddess is named 
Bhikho that is Beggar, and as a beggar wears for some years clothes 
belonging to friends and relations. As the idiot and insane are believed 
to be guardian-pssessed, to scare evil spirits a boy is sometimes 
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called Bogho, Ghelo, or Qaiido, all meaning mad, and to mislead 
ill-minded spirits who attack what is most praised, boys sometimes 
bear such names as Uko and Ukardo that is Dunghill, Kachro that is 
Eubbish, and Bavo that is Ascetic. Boys are also occasionally called 
Bhulo that is missed, and Mogho that is dearly bought. The temple 
of Fulbdi in the Borsad sub'division of Kaira has obtained a wide 
renown and her shrine is much resorted to by most of the barren 
women in the neighbourhood. A Rab^ri priest of the shrine while 
pretending to be possessed by the goddess prescribes to these women 
certain observances and rites and gives charmed threads to be tied to 
the ankle. 

Small-pox, including measles or ffohm and chicken-pox or achliahda, 
is called sitala when it is epidemic and saiad when it is endemic. 
Epidemic small-pox is presided over by a goddess called Sitala Mdta 
or small-pox mother, and endemic small-pox by a god called Salad 
Kdka or small-pox uncle. Both are propitiated by parents especially 
by mothers, the Saiad when the child is actually attacked with i 
small-pox and Sitala once a year to protect the child. The day sacred ; i 
to Sitala Mata or the small-pox goddess is the bright or dark seventh j 
of Shravan (August). As small-pox is believed to be caused by heat, | 
on that day artificial heat is as much as possible avoided. The female 
head if not all the members of the family, bathes with cold water and 
eats food cooked on the previous day. Some women also eat food ^ 
prepared from materials procured from seven friends. The female head ■ 
after her cold bath and before her cold meal goes to visit the small-pox ! 
goddess under a pipal Picus religiosa tree on the river bank^ in books 
the goddess who is of the Chdnddl .o^:, i»ip^'Sa1te Is shown as naked 

w^ruig'a1)roken winnowing fan on her head, with ! 
^ the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom in the other. For i 

worship the goddess is shown by a clay female image seated on a I 

donkey, or by a stone, or by a hevdQ> Pandanus odoratissimus plant. | 
The women ofier the goddess milk, pepper, betelnut, dry-dates, | 

cocoa-kernel, a few Indian millet grains, flowers, and the leaves of the i 
kevdcb or pandanus and of the ghalodi creeper. A piece of silk cloth j| 

called ghMdi or a cotton thread is also wrapped round the image. Five | 

seven or thirteen boys or girls are fed on stale food near^ the goddess I 
if any member of the family has suffered from small-pox in the course 
of the year. After worshipping the goddess the women return home, rj 
the kitchen hearth is neatly cowdunged, a whitewash cross is made 
on it, and mango leaves are offered to it. In Kdthidw^r, on the dark !; 
thirteenth of Chaitra (April), to guard against an attack of small -px, ! 
the figures of a man and woman are drawn with cowdung in a niche 
in the house, nim leaves and twigs are offered to the figures, a lamp is 
lighted, and the members of the family bow to them. In small-pox 
epidemics an exorcist, called by the village people, pretends to be 
possessed by the goddess, orders people to take vows, claps the village 
headman on the head, and blesses him. Sometimes the disease-soothing 
ceremony or shdnti (a detailed account of which is given below 
page 413) is performed on the outskirts of the village, and the village 
gates are festooned with cocoanuts, nim or Indian lilac leaves, and 
old broomsticks. 
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Sain (I KaJca or Saiall-pox Uncle also called Balio or Balia Kika 
that is powerful Uncle, is supposed to live in a stone or a stone bust 
said to be that of Gliatorgaeh son of Pandav Bhimsem. He is said to 
be a Jealous god with hungry staring eyes, is most difficult to plea-^e, 
and takes offence at the slightest discourtesy. His carrier is a donkey. 
The days of the week sacred to him are Sundays Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. In an attack of small-pox the treatment of the patient, 
till the small-pox god is worshipped on the seventh fifteenth and 
twenty-first day after the appearance of the disease, is peculiar and 
the conduct of the child’s parents during that period is believed 
invariably to tell on the child’s health. In an attack of sraall-pox no 
medicine is given. As it dries the small -pox is rubbed with eowdung 
ashes or with a paste of sJiami Prosopis spieigera wood. To bring out 
the small-pox, for the first eight or ten days the child wears warm 
clothes and eats clarified butter, milk, coarse sugar, and pepper ; salt is 
avoided. After eight or ten days the child lives on such articles as curds 
sugarcandy and raisins. Sometimes, with a peacock^s feather tied to 
his right wrist, the child sleeps on a bed covered with 7iini leaves in a 
room the floor of which is washed by a mixture of eowdung and urine. 
The child is fanned by nim twigs and the door-posts are festooned 
with mm leaves. The child is addressed as Saiad Kdica or Balia Kd/ca 
and is on no account scolded for fear of offending the god who is 
supposed to possess him. If very young the child is rocked in a cradle 
and is lulled to sleep by songs in honour of Small-pox Uncle. Impurity 
arising from death and birth does not defile the child who is not 
allowed to bathe. The sight of a woman in childbirth or in her 
monthly sickness, of an idiot, of any person in black, and of any 
unclean person is believed to be very injurious to the child. The child 
is therefore protected by a screen from other people^ s gaze. As an 
additional safeguard the child’s cot is strewn with nim leaves to avert 
the ill effect produced by the shadow of an unclean person accideiitally 
falling on the child. None but the nearest friends and relations can go 
before the child. An outsider can go before the child provided he takes 
with Mm some nim leaves and dips his right toe in a mixture of a cow’s 
and donkey’s dung, cow’s urine, and nim leaves placed in an earthen 
vessel outside the screen. The shadow of a newly bathed person is also 
injurious, and therefore among low caste Hindus the members of the 
family do not bathe. High caste Hindus bathe outside the house. 
They are careful to keep the head dry and before they enter the house 
and go before the sick child to let their shadow fall on an outsider. 
Among some of the Eewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis the shadow of a 
stranger woman on the child is carefully avoided. Until the small-pox 
god is worshipped the child’s parents, if not all the members of the 
family, scrupulously keep to certain rules and forms, some of which are 
general and others special varying with the nature of the vow. Under 
the general rules and forms a donkey is fed on oookedijuvdr ; no part 
of the house is cowdunged ; the women, particularly the mother, 
cannot dress or oil their hair or apply a browmax‘k or wear new 
ornaments ; the men, particularly the father,, cannot have their head 
shaved ; no clothes are washed and no clean clothes are worn, and if 
more clothes are req^uired they are dirtied before they are put on ; no 
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article can be rubbed or pressed in the bouse ; notbing, fire and flour 
particularl}^^ can be given to others or received from others ; no gifts 
are made to beggars or to Bralunans ; the ordinary bouse gods are not 
worshipped but in their place the smah-pox god is painted on the 
liouse*wall with a mixture of earth and eowdung. The painting is in 
the form of a cross or of a man having cotton seed or vdl in the place 
of eyes and bis name is now and then uttered ; the temples of no other 
gods than those of small-pox are visited for fear of exciting the jealousy 
of the small-pox god ; guests or visitors cannot be courteously received 
or dismissed or given a special dinner ; family disagreements and 
quarrels and wailings 'are forbidden ; journeys are x^iit off ; both festive 
and mournful ceremonies are avoided ^ sexual intercourse is forbidden 5 
Inver eajan pea and vdl Dolichos lablab and such vegetables as 
brinjals vegan ^ elephant-foot Huran, s] 3 inach tdndaljo, and rat-tailed 
raddish mogri are not cooked ; no articde of food can be fried in a xi)Bn 
‘or otherwise seasoned; and among the lower classes liquor and flesh are 
avoided. When under a vow, till the small-x)OX god is worsbipx>ed, 
the mother sleeps on the bare ground, eats, sometimes only vegetables, 
standing or with her right or left hand under her right leg- She 
eats from a plate made of some metal other than brass or cox)per, 
or from the back of a leaf plate or from the bare ground. She has her 
right ankle or two of her right-hand fingers bound by a cotton thread. 
She foregoes her bodice or her petticoat and particular] 5 ^ anioug* 
low caste Hindus daily visits a Bhaiigia^s house and gives him two 
pots tilled with water. She licks the street dust or lays on her head 
•a pinch of dust from where four roads cross. When under a vow the 
■father walks barefooted or bareheaded or instead of one wears two 
■turbans, tied one over the other. 

The image of the small-pox god is ■ke]>t m a MaliMev temple, or 
in a niche in a private house, or near a reservoh, or under a riim-} 
Ramdiy vay-emtiy or rxilhada tree on the outskirts of the village. In 
villages which have no image of the small-pox god, people offer 
prayers to the god with their face turned to a village where there) 
is an image. Among Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes in south 
Gujarat the small-pox stone is always kept near their other objects 
of worship. The small-pox gods at Siidla, a village ten miles 
west of Kim on the Baroda Railway, and at Itola on the same 
line have a great name in Gujarat. Neither of these two villages 
has a temple, but a shed with a block of stone under it in charge 
of a Brahman who acts as its servant. After woi*shippiDg with 
flow^ers.and sandal-paste the representation of the small-pox god 
painted in the house, the mother, -alone if the attack is liglit, or all 
the members of the family with music if the attack is serious, go to 
the temple of the village small-pox god. In a light attack the 
mother, dx-essed in clean clothes with her hair washed but loose 
and unoiled, goes with the child to the temple on a Tuesday or 
a Sunday from, one week to four weeks after the first appearance 
of the small-pox on the child^s body, pours a mixture of water and 
milk on the stone, and in a circle of cowdung-wash offers to the god 
'fill or a few of the following articles : red kdreva, sanihdvaM, and 
jasmin flowers, nim and hvda twigs, spinach, hemp leaves, thorn. 
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parclbed' jtwdr or gram, buns or fadia of wheat flour and coarse 
sugar, cinnaraon, coarse sugar, a cocoanut, turmeric powder, a 
bundle of cotton thread, salt, batter, a piece of copper, lampblack, 
iron nails, shell lime, a silk cloth, glass beads, and a miniatui’e 
cradle. The mother and the child bow to the image, and, after 
receiving a present of money the ttsmple priest sprinkles water on 
the child. This sprinkling of water is called amina chhania or a 
shower of nectar. The mother then presses her nose against the 
floor, coughs, and rolls herself on^ the ground. She applies to the 
chikFseyes soot from a lamp specially lighted and fed with crarified 
butter. Without turning her back she leaves the temple and turns to 
her house withoutTooking behind or letting anybody^'s shadow fall 
ou herself or on the child. In an attack of small-pox, in parts of 
south Gujarat some people live in temporary sheds near the- temple 
of the small-pox god, the smalhpox-stricken child lying on a bed of 
nlm leaves. In a serious attack the child^s parents.^ particularly 
the mother, are under vows. According to the nature of the vow 
the mother goes to the temple sometimes weeping and wailing ; 
sometimes in a series of somersaults ; sometimes in a sitting posture; 
sometimes with her arms tied behind her ; sometimes with wooden 
fetters on her arms and legs ; sometimes tongue-tied and barefoot 
with a straw or an old shoe dipped in human ordure in her mouth 
sometimes naked at night, bowing to the small-pox god from her* 
house or from some yards otF from the temple ; sometimes with her 
body covered with 7iim and dsoiydlo leaves j sometimes in drenched 
clothes with a pot of live charcoal on her head ; sometimes rolling 
on the gx'ound with a cocoanut in her hands ; sometimes she- 
undresses before the temple and stands on her- head before the god 
and sometimes before the image she licks her finger dipped in 
ordure. Sometimes the mother keeps sevex^al cold Sundays on which, 
after^ visiting the temple of the small-pox god, she eats food cooked 
the day before. When under a vow she daily visits the temple for 
a fixed period. In a serious attack where there are complications 
special offerings are made in addition to those made in an ordinary 
case. Eolls of green and black paper are offered, if besides small- 
pox the child has fever ; the apple of the hel or ^gle marmelos- 
tree, or a knotted stick of zliami wood if there have been swellings 
on the body ; havach or cowitch if there have been ifechings ; a. 
silver wire or a bamboo stick if there has been vomiting ; butter- 
or a bit of silver-plate or a sanhhavali flower if the eyes are sore ,* a 
live cock if there has been a contraction of the nerves ; sugarcandy,. 
fennel and cummin seed, and a mixture of water milk anA sugar 
in a small earthen jar if the body has been much heated ; two 
round heaps, one of a handful of Tcodra or Paspalum scrobiculatum 
and the other a handful of metlii or fenugreek seeds, are made on 
the ground, or wheat flour paste is offered if there has been am 
attack of diarrhcea ; a few pearls or parched hdjri and maize are- 
offered if the small-pox has spread over the body ; the tongue of a 
goat if the child has been delirions ; a miniature reeling machine- 
or reniio if the child has been crying an elephants foot or niitiia-.. 
ture limbs of metal wood or wheat-paste if the child's- limbs have- 
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narrowly escaped serious inj ary ; wafer-biscuits if tbe cblld bas 
been restless } jasmin flowers if the body bas been foetid ; and rice 
stalks if the small- pox has been very close and in clusters. If 
there has been much coughing a mixture of hdjri flour and coarse 
sugar and salt are offered to the stone image of Ai Thansi the 
sister of the small-pox god. If the child’s life has been despaired 
ob a goat or a cock is sacrificed or let loose or the goat’s ear is 
chopped off and then let loose, or a likeness of the child in wood 
or carved on a silver-plate is offered ; or the child is laid before the 
idol and then taken up in return for money ; or the child is weigh- 
ed in a scale against dry dates, salt, grain, coarse sugar, sugarcandy^ 
or spinach, or if the chiid^s parents are rich against silver or copper 
coins, or a clay or cloth horse is offered. In honour of the worship 
Brahmans or friends and relations are feasted with a preparation 
of curds and cakes, and sometimes strolling players or Bhaviyas 
are engaged to play before the small-pox god. Except that they 
are less detailed the same ceremonies are performed when the 
child is attacked with measles and chicken-pox or when it is 
vaccinated. In a plague of cattle-pox the disease-quieting cere- 
mony is performed by the villagers. At the end of the street or 
on the outskirts of the village an upright post supporting a yoke 
breadthwise is sunk in the gx'ound. The yoke, the symbol of the 
yoke goddess or jusri rndta, is decked with flowers, redlead is 
applied to it, and fire is lit before it. The owners of the cattle also 
worship the small-pox god of the village, refrain from washing 
their head and clothes, and offer to the small-pox god the likeness 
of the animal carved on a silver-plate. As a safeguard against the 
putrefaction of the diseased limbs of the animal one hundred and 
twenty-five rice grains cleaned with the entire finger nail and 
dammer are offered to the small-pox god. 

Among high caste Hindus, except among Shravak the cow, 

as the representative of the heavenly cow or K^mdugha the giver of 
the heart’s desire, is the most sacred of animals. The cow, particularly 
the black cow or Kapilddlienu, with a calf is particularly sacred. 
Because Vishnu in his eighth incarnation as Krishna reared the cows 
of his foster-father Nand Mer, some do not take their food before 
applying flowers and sandal-paste to the cow^s forehead ; and some 
always give part of everything that is cooked to a cow to eat. fl’he rice 
balls offered to dead ancestors in the s/irddh or memorial service are 
given to none but the cow. Her tail mouth and haunches are parti- 
cularly sacred. In all watering places for cattle the water from a well 
passes into the receptacle through a brick-made cow^s mouth. The 
tail of the cow, with the help of which all high caste Hindus hope to 
cross the hell river Vaitarni, is applied by passers to their eyes, or, 
instead of tlie tail, the passers put their right hand on the cow’s 
haunches and apply their hand to both eyes. The five cow-gifts or 
pmieh gavija-i milk curds clarified -butter urine and dung, are used 
in all religious ceremonies as purifying substances. A sip of cow’s 
urine as the cow passes is generally taken by pious Hindus. Cow’s 
dung is the favourite wash on the floor of every house, and dung-cakes 
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are mostly used as fuel in all sacrificial fires. Cowdung ash is the 
Brahman'^s sacred dust or vihhuti for every-day appliance. The gift of 
a cow or gauddn is the noblest of gifts. It is made, or its equivalent 
in cash is given, to Brahmans* The gift is generally made during 
the intercalary month or before a personas death. The cow is taken to 
the giver, who rubs sandal-paste and flowers on her brow. A 
waisteloth marked with a red cross is tied along with a eocoanut to 
her neck, and her body is covered with a woman^s robe. Holding her 
tail in his right hand the donor gives her to a Brahman. A brass pot, 
several copper 4Joins, and if he can afford them, gold and silver hoofs 
and horns are given with her. After the dead body is burnt the cow is 
milked on the funeral pile or her milk is poured over the ashes* 
Among the Rewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis the milk of a cow that has 
calved in the month of Ashdcl (July) is not drunk or curdled without 
first offering a share of it to their gods. To guard against disease 
Bhils and Kolis let cattle leap over them on the first day of Kdrtih 
(November). Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes lay a clay cow near 
the stone set up for a dead woman to prevent her spirit from troubling 
the living. Six or twelve months after death or on the bright 
eleventh of Kdrtih (November) or on the occasion of procuring the 
salvation of the restless spirit of some dead ancestor, a black or steel- 
gray nil heifer and a black bull calf are married with full Brahmanic 
rites. At the close of the marriage the person on whose behalf the 
ceremony is performed offers water to the spirit of the dead by holding 
in his hand and pouring water over the tails of the two animals* 
After the marriage the heifer, with some ornaments and eash, is given 
to the Brjihman priest. The bull calf is let loose, is never castrated, 
and is never broken to the plough or other work. On the thirteenth 
day after a death women rub flowers and sandal-paste on a cow’s fore- 
head and pour water on her tail. On the bright eighth of Kdrtih 
(November) cows are fed on g'uvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides and by 
the Vaishnavs on sweet-balls and bread. On the Makar Sankrdnti 
(12ih January) a cow^s forehead is marked red and she is bounti- 
fully fed on boiled bdjri and juvdr stalks. On the dark thirteenth 
of A^so (October) cows are washed, their horns are painted with 
redlead, and several red hand-marks are made on their bodies with the 
palm of the band. The most important ceremony connected with cow 
worship is the gantrdt perform^ at least once by most high caste 
Hindu women, by a married woman for her husband's long life, and 
by a widow to change her lot in her next birth. The ceremony begins 
generally on the bright thirteenth of Bhddarvo (September) or 
sometimes on the dark third of Shrdvan (August), and lasts five days. 
The ceremony begins by laying an earthen jar filled with water in the 
god room and keeping a lamp fed with clarified butter burning near it 
for five days. A betelnut is put into the jar and its mouth is closed by 
a eocoanut. After her morning hath the woman drops flowers and 
sandal-paste over the jar, and then goes to the house of the Brdhman 
owner of a spotless cow having a heifer. Flowers, sandal-paste, red- 
lead, red and white powder, and cleaned rice are rubbed on the cow^s 
forehead. The woman feeds the cow on grain and spices and returns 
home. The cow is sometimes not allowed to go out to graze. When 
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allo\Yecl to go out the ^Yomall again goes to see her starts and welcomes 
her OB her return with the same rites as in the morning. The same 
rites are gone through f:r fciir days during which the woman fasts or 
lives on a cup of sugared milk. If the woman is too young or too 
weak to remain hungry for four days, her father or mother helps her 
by fasting one or two days on her behalf. On the fourth day the cow 
is not allowed to go out and is fed on barley. A of the barley 
grains from her droppings on the following day are gathered, and are 
boiled in cow's milk, and the mixtirre is the only article that is eaten 
on the fifth day after the morning worship. . Mowers and sandal-paste 
are offered to the lamp which as noted above has been placed in the god- 
room, the water in the jar is poured on the basil plant, the betelnut 
is swallowed hy the woman, and the jar is removed. The cow is 
taken near a pipil tree where the woman pours water on its root 
while holding the cow's tail in her right hand, and the ceremony 
ends. The same rites are performed for four years. In the fifth, 
year the completion ceremony is performed by dividing a six-feet 
square plot into twenty-one equal squares. The outlines of these 
squares are formed of rice, wheat, Icang, adad, mag^ j'lovdr and tuv^r 
grains differently coloured'. With these grains a head is formed to 
the north of the square, arms to the east and west, and legs to the 
south, so that the whole appears in the form of a human body 
resembling the image of Lakshmi-Narayan. Five or seven brass- 
pots, bamboo baskets, waistcloths, brass plates, lampsteads, a cup, 
and a pair of red shoes are laid over these squares. The woman 
applies flowers and sandal-paste to the image and bows to it. 
Thirteen married women are feasted, and the ceremony ends, the 
family priest taking away the articles used in the ceremony. During 
the month of (August), if not during the four wet month?,, 
women and girls every day worship the cow by applying redpowder 
and cleaned rice to the cow^s forehead and by putting a flower 
garland round her neck. She then walks round the cow 108 or 1100 
times, and drinks water into which the cow^s tail has been dipped. 
The cow Is worshipped with the same rites in the afternoon after her 
return from grazing. The woman then breaks her fast and feeds a 
street dog. On the last day the cow or her value in cash is given 
away to a Brdhman. The sight of a cow with a heifer is always 
lucky. It is particularly lucky if the cow is to the left of a man 
when he starts on a journey, and to the right if he is returning from 
a Journey. 

The bull, called namli ihlilo or godJio, is Shiv^s carrier, and is held 
sacred. In a Shaiv temple there is always an image of a bull which 
is worshipped along with Shiv. On the Akhatrij holiday in April 
when ploughing begins, on the last day of Ashdd or Shrdvan when 
the bullock's labour in the field ceases, and on the dark thirteenth 
of A' so (October) the Kanbi husbandmen mark their bullock-'s brows 
with red, put red cotton threads round their neck or horns rub 
their horns with clarified butter, or paint them red, and feed them 
' The day sacred to the bull is the dark fourth 

ox btimvan (August), On this day which is called £ol C/ioth, 
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some liigli-caste women fast until they have offered sandal-paste 
and flowers to, and walked four times round, a white cow and 
a red calf, \\dieat, salt, anything that has been cut or pounded, 
and four of the products of the cow (milk whey curds and butter) 
may not be eaten by women who have made this vow. Regarding 
these prohibited articles the following story is told. There 
lived in a village an old woman, her son, and his wife. They had 
a cow and a male calf, which last from its wheabish colour was 
called glunih. One day while going to work in the Held the old 
woman told her daughterdn-law to make ready ghmilo for home 
use. The wife mistook ghaulo the male calf for ghaulo wheat. As 
soon as the old woman^s back was turned she seized the calf 
while the cow had been let loose for grazing, cut it to pieces, and 
with an iron-tipped pestle pounded the pieces in a mortar. The 
pounded pieces were laid in an earthen jar and the jar was put in 
the store-room. On her return the old woman asked her daughter- 
in-law to show her how much of ghaulo had been pounded, and 
when shown the jar containing the pieces of the calf her grief was 
unbounded. She severely rebuked her daughter-in-law for lier 
stupidity, and told her to lay the jar outside the village. When 
the cow returned after grazing she loudly bellowed at not finding 
her calf and on she went to the spot where the jar was laid. She 
broke the jar through with her horns and out skipped the calf alive. 
The cow and the calf returned home to the great surprise of tlie 
family. The object of worshipping the cow and the calf on this day 
is to atone for any chance injury done to the cow. The sight of a 
white bullock or bull when a man starts on a journey is lucky. 

Except as an offering to goddesses the buffalo is not held specially 
sacred, Dhedas and Khalpas worship it as the living image of 
Bhensasur the buffalo god. Kolis, Vaghris, DhamUs, Eabaris, 
Rav^lias, and others sacrifice a male buffalo to their goddesses 
Khodyar and Visot on the bright fourteenth of Bhddarvo 
(September), on Dasara Day in October, and on the dark fourteenth 
of A' so (October). Rajputs and Marathas, both chiefs and estate- 
holders, sacrifice a male buffalo on the Dasara and sprinkle its 
blood on the goddess and on the town gates. In north Gujarat the 
Chdran women meet together on the Dasara, worship a buffalo, and 
then kill it, one of the women drinking some of the blood. In an 
epidemic in some villages, four buffaloes are saeriticed, one at each 
of the four village gates, and their heads are buried where the 
animal is killed. The he-buffalo is the carrier of Yam the god of 
death. During the first fourteen days after a death, among some 
Osval Shravaks a he-buffalo is kept in the house and is plentifully 
fed on millet stalks and spices. The sight of a buffalo is unlucky 
when a man starts on a journey. 

The horse is sacred. In parts of £ Athidw^r the image of a stone 
horse is worshipped by some of the followers of Ramdi Pir who in 
the fourteenth century succeeded in spreading the Bij or Margi 
sect. The seven -mouthed horse is said to have been one of the 
fourteen gems or ratnas yielded by the ocean when churned by 
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tbe gods and the demons in Vishnu^s second incarnation of the 
hachh or tortoise. The old warrior Ksliatriyas as a challenge used to 
let loose a richly caparisoned horse. He who accepted the challenge 
took the horse to his stable and a war followed. If the horse was 
left to roam at large^ it was an admission that all the neighbouring 
chiefs admitted his owner^s supremacy. The horse is the carrier of 
Indra and of the sun, and Vishnu in his tenth or last incarnation 
of Kalanki will appear on a horse. As among mammals the 
horse is believed to be the only teatless animal, the horse and 
Arjun, one of the five P^ndav brothers who had no teat, are classed 
among the bravest of the brave. On the Dasara festival 
(October), on the first day in Oliaitro (April), and on the bright 
sixth of (October) a Rajput washes his horse, marks its forehead 
with a red vertical line, and puts a garland of fiowers round its 
neck. In the afternoon the animal is ridden several times round a 
tree. The blood of a goat or sheep is sprinkled over the 
horse, or the horse is made to set one of its feet on the body of 
the sacrificed animal. For a child^s recovery some women offer a 
cloth horse prepared by a tailor to a Musalm^n saint^s tomb or to a 
goddess. The Bh^ti^s worship a clay horse on the sixth day after 
childbirth, and on the same day the Oja Kumbhdrs bring a clay 
horse and make the child worship it. The clay horse often found 
under a tree outside of a village is the Kolis' Bhavadev and the 
Pateliy^* Godhadev or horse-god. On their holidays the Kolis and 
Pateliyds mark a clay horse with redlead, sprinkle it with liquor, and 
sacrifice a goat or sheep to it. The Bhiis, Pateliyas, and Chdmadids 
offer a clay horse to their Okhadeo Devgaria and Chav^iid Mata 
whose shrine is a lamp kept in a niche. Among* Bhiis, Kolis, and 
other wild tribes a clay horse is laid near a stone raised for a 
dead man to prevent his spirit troubling the living. The fumes of 
burning horse dung are believed to have great spirit-scaring power, 
and horse urine is a specific for ringworm. The neigh of a horse is a 
lucky sound for a man starting on a journey. 

The elephant is sacred. Ganpatiy the god of wisdom, is shown 
with an elephant^s head. It is also Indra^s carrier. On the Dasara 
(October) festival, on the bright fifth of Shrman (August), and on 
the first of Ghaitra (April), the elephant is washed and richly 
dressed, flower garlands are hung on its trunk, and red threads are 
tied to its feet. The sight of an elephant sporting with his mate is 
particularly unlucky. Ivory bracelets are worn by all classes of 
married women. It is lucky to see an elephant when starting on a 
journey. 

The donkey is the carrier of the goddess of small-pox and is fed 
on boiled jwdr in cases of small-pox. The milk of an ass is a 
specific for whooping cough, and the fumes of burning ass dung are 
used in all spirit-searing rites. '^In an epidemic of cholera in Bhil 
villages small plots of ground are ploughed by donkeys. The bray- 
ing of an ass behind a man is lucky. The sight of a braying ass 
to the left of^aman wheii he starts on a journey and to the right 
on a return journey is a good; omen. 
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Camels are seldom seen except in Cuteli and Kathiawar. In 
Cuteli each family of Rabaris has a she-camel called mala meri or 
mother which is never ridden, and whose milk is never given to any 
one but a Hindu* 

Except when it is sacrificed the he-goat is not worshipped. 
Daksha, the father-in-law ol; Shiv, is represented with a goat^s head, 
and no daily worship of Shiv is effective unless the worshipper 
makes a goat-like sound by striking his hand against his mouth. 
Most high caste Hindus do not sacrifice goats. When they want to 
offer a goat to their family goddess the animal, which is generally 
black, is taken to the temple and let loose, or its ears or the fleshy 
part which hangs from its neck are thrown into a fire lighted for 
the occasion. On the days sacred to their family goddess or to their 
dead ancestors, or during an epidemic blood-offering Hindus propitiate 
the goddesses and the spirits of dead ancestors with the flesh of a 
goat killed for the purpose. During an epidemic in some Bhil and 
ivoli villages the main street is festooned with bits of goats^ legs. 
Among Bharvads a goat that keeps aloof from the flock is worship- 
ped on the second of every Hindu month, especially on the second of 
Md^h (February), The dung of a goat is believed to drive off spirits, 
and among Kanbis seven balls of goat^s dung are used in a woman^s 
pregnancy ceremony. The Jain ascetics or Jatis in Kathiawar carry 
a fan of goat^s hair. The sight of a goat while starting on a journey 
is unlucky. 

The dog is unclean and his touch defiles a Brahman when at 
worship. Men who die of hydrophobia are believed to become ill- 
minded spirits or bhuts. The dog is believed to see Yama or the god 
of death and his messengers or dtits. Before the dead body is taken 
to the burning ground most middle and low caste Hindus give sweet 
balls to street dogs. The barking and howling of a dog with its 
face turned downwards or towards a man^s house foretell the death 
of one of the occupants. Some Broach Kolis kill a dog and offer 
it to their goddess instead of a goat. Dog^s dung is used in 
all spirit-scaring rites. At the time of starting on a journey the 
sight of a running dog is lucky. If the dog moves its ears it is 
unlucky, 

A tame cat is kept in most houses. Even after a hath and while 
at worship the touch of a cat is not held to defile pious Brahmans. 
The cat is fed in the house without any religious feeling, and as it eats 
with closed eyes it cannot bear witness to the man'' s good deeds on 
judgment day. Witches generally appear in the form of a cat. The 
dung of a cat is used to drive off spirits. If four persons sit on a cot 
and if a cat passes beneath it, one of the four is liable to a spirit attack. 
The sight of a cat crossing the road from right to left causes moroseness. 
It is unlucky to see a cat twitching its ears. The sight of a cat-eyed 
person when a man starts on a journey is also unlucky. 

The monkey or ape is sacred. In some temples monkeys are tamed 
and fed by pilgrims as a religious duty. Hanuman the monkey god is 
much sought after by people in distress. In spite of their ravages 
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monkeys are never killed. Tke fumes of burnt monkey’s dung are 
supposed to drive away spirits. 

The tiger or vagh is the carrier of Ydgheslivari the patron goddess 
of the Sonis or goldsmiths. One of the Chodhras’’ goddesses is 
Vaghandevi. Among the Rewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis, to guard 
5igainst the ravages caused by tigers^ the village god is worshipped 
twice a year^ in Ashad or July and in A' so or October. The headman 
raises a fund from the villagers out of which three goats, seven cocks, 
and a good supply of liquor are bought. On behalf of the villagers 
the headman worships the village god, fire is kindled, and the liver of 
tke animal is thrown in the fire. The flesh of the animal is cooked 
and served among the villagers who make merry with the liquor. All 
high caste Hindus paint a tiger on the front of their houses on the 
Vaghhdms or Tiger's Twelfth that is the dark twelfth of A' so (October) 
and worship a drawing of the tiger on the bright fourteenth of GliaiPra 
(April)^ a day sacred to Yishnu in his incarnation of Narsiiih that is 
the man-liom A tiger'^s elaw hung by a thread round the neck is -worn 
by children to blunt the evil eye. The tigers skin is sacred and 
Brahmans nse it when at worship. 

The deer, who is the nroon’s carrier, is sacred. A Kanbl husband- 
man never kills a deer in spite of the loss it causes him. The old seers 
used to sit on a deer’s hide, which is still held holy and is much coveted 
by Brdhmans when at worship. At the time of the thread ceremony 
a piece of deer skin is tied to the sacred thread. Under the Anhilvdda 
kings, A.n. 1094-1143, the Dhed^s used to wear a stag’s horn tied to 
their waist. Deer’s musk is used by Shravaks in tlieir temple worship 
and is also used as a medicine. The stag’s horn is rubbed wdth water on 
a stone and the paste is a specific for whooiring cough. A deer on the 
left and a bounding deer on the right are lucky. 

The bear has little religious importance. A black ball called iajdr 
lattu like the seed of soapnut bush, which is tied round children’s necks 
as a charm against the evil eye, is worn after putting it for some time 
in the mouth of a bear. 

The rat or mouse is Ganpati’s carrier. To call a rat a rat is held 
disrespectful, so the people call him Undar Mama or Uncle Eat. It is 
a sin to kill a rat. On the Ganpati festival in Augnst-September an 
image or a painting of a rat is worshipped along with Ganpati and in 
the evening sweet balls are given to rats in the hope that they will not 
trouble the inmates of the house. The dung of a mouse is used by 
Kanbis in their pregnancy ceremony. 

As a guard against snakebite the mnngoose or noUo^ the natural 
enemy of the serpent^ is worshipped by all high caste Hindu mothers 
on the bright ninth of Shrdvan or Bhadarvo (Augnst-September), 
A live mungoose or the image of a mungoose made of wet wheat, 
or adad flour, of clay, or of redpowder is laid on a cross-marked foot- * 
stool, and flowers, sandal-paste, cleaned rice, and the leaves of the asitrU 
tree or of the ghalodi creeper are thrown out. The mouth of the image 
is brightened with redlead and its eyes are blackened with lampblack, 
•MEk, curds, oil/ syad miifgr arc offered to it and hk^juvdr is strewed on 
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tlie ground. As all red articles and articles that are pounded or cut are 
avoided^ the woman eats y^udr or adad bread and milk but once on 
that day. The bread is eaten without breaking it into pieces. After 
dinner the woman cannot do any household work. A m ungoose cross- 
ing the road from right to left is a lucky omen. 

The serpent^ generally the cobra or nd^, is much dreaded and wcr« 
shipped by almost all classes. The spirits of those who die of snakebite 
are believed to become bhuts or ill-minded spirits. The spirit of the 
miser generally enters into a serpent ; hance serpents are found guarding 
hidden treasure. Shiv is the lord of the serpents which entwine his 
body^ hence the brass or silver serpent round the in a Mahadev 
temple. The earth is believed to be borne on the hood of a serpent 
called Shesh under whose expanded hood Vishnu delights to rest with 
his consort Lakshmi. Balram, the elder brother of Krishna, was the 
incarnation of Shesh. In spite of his destructive nature the snake, 
particularly the cobra, is never killed. When a cobra appears in a 
house the people bow to it and pray it not to harm the inmates. If 
it do 3 S harm the snake is caught, put in an earthen jar and the jar is 
laid in a lonely spot. If a snake is killed by accident its dead body is 
rubbed with clarified butter and it is burnt with the same rites as a 
man. The serpent is said to be blinded by the sight or touch of a 
woman in her monthly sickness. In revenge the serpent causes barren- 
ness to the woman or otherwise destroys her children. To make amends 
for a chance injury done to a serpent resulting in her barrenness and 
the death of her children, childless women worship an image of the 
serpent on the bright fifth of every Hindu month. On that day she 
wears a blue robe and offers milk water and jasmin flowers to the image 
and fasts. If she is barren she wears serpent-shaped silver wires on 
one of her ankles and worships them on the bright fifth of every Hindu 
month. The worship of the serpent on the bright fifth of every Hindu 
month is perfoxmed for one year or for three years, at the end of which 
a grand completion ceremony takes place. On the day jfixed for this 
ceremony a cobra is drawn on the ground with cleaned hut unpounded 
riee and a silver cobra is laid on the drawing. The woman bathes 
with her husband, the two wearing one long white garment. After the 
bath the woman goes near the drawing, throws sandal-paste and flowers 
on the silver image, and offers it mug^ milk, and water. Presents of 
black clothes are made to thirteen married women, and nine married 
couples are feasted. The woman, taking an iron image of the cobra, 
goes with music to the place where four roads cross and buries it. A 
^vhite pumpkin is cut and offered to the image and the woman returns 
home. Some women who have performed this completion ceremony 
wear on their neck a silver plate carved with a cobra, and throughout 
their whole life feast on the bright fifth of Shrdvm from three to- nine 
women wearing these plates. Except by Shrdvaks the day held most 
sacred to serpent worship is the bright or dark fifth of Slirdmw 
(August) called Nagpanehmi or the Cobra^s Fifth. On that day the 
head woman, if not all the women of the family, worships the cobra or 
its image. The sight of a live cobra is very lucky, and in some towns 
living, cobras are taken by snake charmers from house to house toba 
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worshipped o.nd fed on milk, ’When they cannot get a live cobra the 
women content themselves by offering Jasmin flowers, milk, and cotton 
thread to a silver cobra or to a painted cobra on a lionse wall or on a 
footstool. A centipede and a scorpion are also sometimes painted near 
the cobra and flowers are offered to them. After making the offering 
the woman bows to the cobra’s image saying ^ ily children are yonr 
children^ therefore pray do not frighten them/ On that day the 
women of the family, particularly the head, eat nothing that has been 
cut or pounded. The only food that is taken is a nnxture of impounded 
rice and split pulse or the fl.our of idjri or rice mixed with sugar and 
clarified butter. 

The spirit of the snake is believed to enter into the body of the 
person it bites. When a person is bitten by a snake a professional 
snakeeharmer or an adept in curing snakebites is called. The adept 
gives charmed eowdung ashes to be rubbed on the bitten part or 
while repeating some charm ties knot after knot on a thread. If the 
person is still restless the adept dashes seven handfuls of water on 
the eyes of the sick and otherwise tries to force the snake to leave 
the body. Under the influence of the water or charm the snake 
through the person bitten tells w^hy he bit the man. If the injury 
which prompted the snake to bite was slight, the snake agrees to leave , 
his body ; if the injury done was heavy the snake persists in not 
leaving the body, and the patient dies. It is unlucky to see a serpent 
cross the road from right to left when starting on a Journey. 

When a person is wmunded or bled the web of a spider is used to 
staunch the blood and cure the wound. The fall of a spider on a 
man is unlucky. Leprosy is known as the spider’s poison. 

The frog is sacred to the rain-god India. When there is a drought 
Bhil, Koli, Kanbi, and V^ghri women make a clay frog and stick in it 
daro grass or three sprigs of the nim tree. The frog is laid on a 
board and the board is borne on the head of one of the women. The 
party move from door to door singing the praise of the god of rain. 
As they approach each house one of the w^omen pours water on the 
frog and the party pass on after receiving a dole of grain, A copper 
or silver coin which has been laid between a male and a female frog 
when breeding is supposed always to bring luck to its owner. 

The alligator dr magar is supposed to be the animal ridden by a 
witch or a witchscarer. One of the gods of Bhils, VMis, Dublas, and 
other wild tribes is M agardev the alhgator god. 

The lizard is much dreaded; its touch causes uncleanness. The 
saliva of a lizard is considered a deadly poison. Women use the tail of 
a chameleon as a charm for captivating lovers. 

The ant is sacred and it is a great sin to kill ants. Pious Vanias 
and Shr^vaks throw rice or wheat flour on ant-hills and into the 
Allows of trees. 

The cock is sacred to the goddess Behechardjl and is her carrier. 

= / Some followa-s of the goddess worship the image of a cock stamped 
on. a metal plate and the plate either round the neck or on the 
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light arm. Because it is a two4egged animal the cock is a favourite 
sacrifice am on g blood-offering Hindus. High caste Hindus who do 
not kill animals offer a live cock to the goddess in whose temple it is let 
loose and reared. 

Except by tlie Valmik Kayilsths, among whom when a marriage 
takes place a male and a female dove are I’egularly married, the dove is 
not generally held sacred. The flesh of the dove called lakka is said to 
have been formerly offered in sJirddh or memorial services in place of 
rice balls. The flesh is also used as a cure for paralysis. 

The peacock is the carrier of Sarasvati the goddess of learning and 
of K^a'tikeya the god of war. The peacock is Krishna^s favourite, in 
his diadem or mugat is always set the- eye of a peacook^s tail. One of 
the tail feathers is the chief object of worship in a Rabdri^s shrine. 
On the Dasara some Hindus, particularly the Sathvaras, worship a 
peacock. In an attack of small-pox and sore-eyes the child wears a 
peacock’s feather tied to his wrist. A man possessed by a spirit is 
brushed by a peacock^s tail. To see a peacock with spread tail is lucky. 

The owl is greatly feared by almost all Hindus. The owl is a spirit 
with the face of a man. If he sits on a house and hoots some one 
inside will die or some misfortune will befall the family. To prevent 
this calamity one of the inmates bathes and makes presents to Brah- 
mans. The owl is a spirit of evil omen. If on a Tuesday or Sunday a 
man goes to the place where the owl is hooting, uncovers his whole 
body, and knots a thread each time the owl hoots, the thread is 
believed to drive off fever when tied to the arm of a sick man. The 
sight of an owl to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to 
his right on the return journey is lucky. 

The cuckoo or Jcoel is held sacred by women and girls who some- 
times for the foixr wet months, sometimes for one full month between 
the bright fifteenths of AsMd and Skrdvan (July- August), and some- 
times for the intercalary months of AsMcl (July) and Bhddarva 
(September) worship an image or a drawing of a cuckoo. The object 
of this worship is to secure wedded bliss and to lengthen the lives of 
the worshipper^s husband and children. After killing herself in disgust 
through her father^s rough treatment of Shiv her husband, P^rvati 
is believed to have remained a cuckoo until her reunion with Shiv. 
For worship a clay or a wooden cuckoo is set on a plank or a 
cuckoo is drawn perched on a mango tree. The woman or girl bathes 
with cold water; if she bathes in a river she takes with her the 
image or the drawing and with it goes above and below the surface 
water one hundred and eight times. After bathing she applies sandal- 
paste and flowers to the image or to the drawing. She then throws 
flowers and sandal-paste on a neighbouring mango tree or in the 
direction of a cuckooes nest. She listens for the note of a live cuckoo, 
and does not break her fast until she hears it. If the note is not heard 
for a day or two she deceives herself by making the sound herself. 
During the time the vow lasts some wonflen avoid black articles, do not 
wear black robes, and do not eat Jdmbhul berries ; some women on 
the other hand use black articles, wear black clothes, and use oil 
pressed from black sesame seed, At the end of the vow a silver and 
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sometimes a gold cuckoo is given to the Brahman priest. The sound 
o£ a cuckoo when a man starts on a journey is particularly lucky. 

The kingfisher called nilhanih or ahds is> from its green throat;, 
believed to be an incarnation of Shiv or Nilkanth whose throat was 
stained green by a dose of poison. Idle kingfisher is held particularly 
sacred by the Rajputs who consider the sight of a kingfisher a sign of 
their enemies ruin. On the Dasara festival, after the •worship of the 
sami tree, Hindus find a kingfisher and after looking at it and bowing 
to it they distribute sugarcandy among themselves. Some Deccan 
w^omen are also anxious to catch sight of a kingfisher on the bright 
thirteenth of Shrdvmi (August). 

The Hindus believe that the spirits or one of the spirits of the dead 
pass into crows. On his return from the burning ground the chief 
mourner offers rice balls to crows on the roof of the house. Oakes 
are also offered to crows on a man^s yearly death-day. All pious 
Brahmans before taking their meals daily offer cooked rice to crowds. 
Crows are believed to have a foreknowledge of the dryness or wetness • 
of the year, and therefore in the month of May crows^ nests are 
examined. If the nests of crows are on the top of the tree sheltered by 
leaves and branches, the rainfall will be heavy, if in the middle tlie 
rainfall will be moderate, and if on the side of the tree exposed to the 
westerly wind the rainfall will be light. The cawing of a male crow 
on the house roof is unlucky ; the cawing of a female crow foretells a 
guest. If a crow alights on a man and strikes him on his head with 
its beak the man loses his health and sometimes dies. The sight of a 
crow to the left when a man starts on a journey and to the right on 
his return is lucky. To see a male and female crow having connection 
is so unlucky that the only means by which the seer can save his life 
is to send word to his friends that he is dead. The sense seems to be 
that the ancestral spirit in the crow is so enraged at being seen that he 
vows the death of the seer, but is pacified on hearing that the seer is 
already dead. 

The mango amlo Mangifera indica is sacred. On the bright oi‘ 
dark seventh of Shravayi (August) a young mango tree is planted in 
the hearth and is worshipped by women that their children may not 
be attacked by small-pox. A mango post is generally set up at a 
marriage before the worship of Ganpati. Mango leaves are used as 
festoons on all lucky occasions and in the shdnti or disease- quieting 
ceremony mango branches are thrown into the fire. The young leaves 
and buds are held to have been one of the five arrows of the god Cupid 
or Madan and are offered in worship in the name of Shiv especially 
during the month of Mdgh (March). 

The tamarind dmli Tamarindus indica is said to be the wife of 
Brahma, and, as his wife, is worshipped during the month of Shrdmn 
(August). Eating cooked food under the shade of the tamarind is 
believed to be as effective as the gift of a cow. The tree is said to be 
^ much haunted by spirits and* is worshipped on the bright fourteenth 
of Kiftih (November) by persons suffering from spirit possession. 
The day is kept as a fast.* Among the Gardsias or Eajput land- 
■' lellei*# '^4^ ^ at the time of nrarri^ge. To 
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prevent the tamarind tree spirits harassing them Bhils and Kolis fast 
on the bright eleventh of F&gan (March) and play round the tamarind 
tree. 

The swallow wort ditMo Calotropis gigantea is sacred to the sun and 
is sometimes worshipped by men who wish to make money. Most 
Hindus think it a sin to have three wives alive at the same time. A 
man wishing to marry a third wife goes through a full marriage 
ceremony with an cinhio bush and then marries the woman who thus 
becomes the fourth and not the third wife. The marriage is called 
arkvivdha or sun-marriage. A man suffering from rheumatism has 
his elbow bound with an dnhclo or pipal leaf bearing mystic letters 
sacred to the Wind-god or Vayu. Swallowwort flowers are the 
favourite offerings to the monkey-god Hanuman and to Ganpati, but 
cannot he offered to Shiv, M^ta, or Vishnu. A blow with a swallow- 
wort stick is believed to disarm a witch. Its loppings are thrown into 
the fire lighted for the slumti or spirit-quieting ceremony. 

The asopdlav Polyaltliea longifolia is believed to have been 
worshipped by Sita in the hope of being re-united with Ram when 
she was separated from him. In order that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, women throw flowers and sandal-paste 
on this tree and lay a cotton thread on its trunk. Newly married girls 
do this on Mondays in the first Shr&vaii after marriage, and others 
during the four wet months, particularly during three days immediately 
before the A' so (October) fullmoon. Its leaves are much used as 
festoons on all lucky occasions and are offered to Vishnu. 

The asiudro Bauhinia parviflora is worshipped by women on the 
bright ninth of SArdvan (August). Its leaves are offered to the 
image of the mun goose which is worshipped on that day and to the 
small-pox god. On Dasara Day people give each other asindro 
leaves calling them gold. That they may not be attacked by any 
disease, Dublas and Chodhi-ds worship this tree on Sundays and 
Tuesdays and on the bright ninth of S/irdvan (August). 

The bdbul hdval Acacia arabica is believed to be a favourite spirit 
haunt, ^ It is worshipped whenever a person suffers from spirit 
possession. 

The bael bili uEgle marmelos is often planted near shrines and 
other holy places and is believed to be the home of P^rvati after 
whom it is called shrwrahsha or Pdrvatfls tree. Offerings made to the 
hel are believed to pass to Pdrvati. In the first S/irdvan^JiiQv marriage 
and on the bright ninth of Bhddarvo (September) married girls 
throw flowers and sandal-paste on a hel tree. The leaves are the 
favourite offerings to Shiv, and before the leaves are lopped sandal- 
paste and flowers are thrown on the tree. Brdhmans gain merit by 
repeating prayers sitting under its shade. The bel is seldom cut 
except the lowest classes. The astringent rind of the fruit is 
valued in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

^ The clidm^po Michelia champaka is worshipped to secure the 
king^s favour. The worship of this plant is particularly sacred on the 
bright sixths of Bhddarvo (September) ahd MdrgsMrsIi (December) 
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provided the day falls on a Tuesday. On these two days the sun is 
first worshipped and then the chamj) 0 , Chamim tiowers cannot be 
offered to Shiv. 

The sandal tree chmidcm Santalum album is a sacred tree. The 
tree is not worslnpped, but paste made from its wood is used in 
every-day worshi]3 and for brow-marks. 

The darbka grass Poa cynosuroides is much used in all religious 
ceremonies, both lucky and unlucky. A blade of darbha gn-ass is 
held by the bride and bridegroom Just before their hands are 
Joined; and a blade of this grass represents the dead in the 
shrddh or memorial service. This grass is cut only on the last day 
of Skr&mn (August) when the yearis supply is stored. Before it is 
cut sandal-paste and flowers are offered to it. 

The daro grass Cynodon diictylon is Ganpati^s favourite offering. 
The day sacred to it is the bright eighth of Bkddarvo (September) 
when women particularly barren women drop water, flowers, red- 
powder, and rice on it. Kanbi women on that day do not cut grass 
or any other vegetable. The day is kept as a fast day. This 
grass-worship is believed to set at rest the spirits of the uneasy dead. 

The fruit of the cucumber ov kdkadi is worshipped by widows 
on the day the Kark Sankrdnti begins provided that day falls on a 
Monday and in the month of Shrdvan (August). To change her lot in 
her next birth the widow fasts on that day, does not sleep during 
the night, feasts a Brahman on the second day, and presents him 
with a gourd. 

The hadamb Nauclea kadamba is believed to be an immortal tree 
because the eagle, Vishnu^s carrier, perched on it with the nectar 
that was obtained when the ocean was churned. The tree is sacred 
to Krishna with whose love sports with the milkmaids of Vandrdvau 
it is associated. As the milkmaids got what they wanted by 
'Worshipping this tree, women worship it in Kdrtik (November) to 
gain what they wish. 

The oleander haren. Nerium odorum is worshipped on a Tuesday 
by unmarried and childless men who trace their ill luck to the evil 
influence of the planet Mars or MangaL It is also worshipped by 
those wishing to gain the favour of a female spirit or jogani. The 
flowers of this tree are favourite offerings to goddesses and to the 
sun. Among the Mathur Kiyasthas, on the marriage day the bride 
and bridegroom strike each other with an oleander twig. 

The plantain hel Musa sapientum is worshipped in the month of 
Shrdvan (August) by barren women and by unmarried men. The 
fruit is the favourite food on all fast days. 

The bastard teak khdkharo Butea frondosa is believed by some t^ 
be the home of Brahma the creator and is worshipped in the month 
of Fagan (March). Others believe it to be the home of a goddess 
before whom in fulfilment of a vow boys have their heads shaved 
lor the first time, 4* bough of this tree is held by the boy at the 
time of the thre^ ceremony, when some Brdhmans worship the tree. 
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The basta,i‘d teak Is held sacred by the Rajputs who throw flowers 
and sandal -paste on it before and after marriage and before the firs!; 
head*sbaviiig\ Its favourite offering is barley flour mixed with 
suarar and clarified butter. Its leaves are the proper covers for 
offerings made to Vishnu^ and the middle leaf of a bunch of three 
leaves is used as a wrapper in all spirit ‘Scaring rites. 

The milkbnsh hharsdni Euphorbia tirucalli is worshipped only by 
those who went to secure the favour of a spirit named Bhd,numati 
who is believed to live in it. 

The nim or Umhclo Mena azadiraehta is regarded as the home of 
Vishnu in his form of Jagannath. It is worshipped in an attack of 
small-pox by women who b^ow to it and lay a lamp fed with clarified 
batter near its trunk. A child attacked with small-pox is laid on 
nim leaves and fanned by nim twigs. In the shdnti or spirit-q^uieting 
ceremony the twigs are thrown into the fire, A man possessed by 
a spirit is cured by having nim twigs brushed over his face. The 
juice pressed from its leaves is drunk especially by Deccan people on 
the first day of Ckaitra (March- April). 

As there are very few cocoa palms or ndlieri in Gujarat the tree is 
seldom worshipped. As an emblem of the family goddess the nut is 
much worshipped by all classes. A cocoanut is also a favourite 
offering to other goddesses. 

The pdlaspiplo Thespeeia populnea is worshipped by those 
wishing success in any undertaking. The tree is also called nancli 
vrak^ha. Shiv or Nandishvar^ that is the lord of the bull^ was 
once so badly used by his father-in-law, who was performing a great 
sacriflce, that in anger Parvati killed herself. After this Shiv went 
to the pdlaspiplo^ bowed to it^ and again went to his father-in-law 
who received liim civilly. 

The piplo Ficus religiosa is believed to be the emblem of Vishnu^ 
and the haunt of Munja the spirit of a thread-girt and unmarried 
Braliman lad. To quiet Munja water is poured on the pipaVs roots, 
sometimes daily sometimes during the whole or part of Kd.rtik 
(November), Ohaitra (April), Bhrdmn (August), jBA;h?aryo(September), 
and the iotercalary months which are sacred to Vishnu and to the 
performance of after-death rites. The pipal is worshipped on the 
day of the month and the day of the year on which a man died, and from 
the third to the twelfth day after a death shrddha or memorial 
services are performed under its shade by the eldest surviving male 
child of the deceased. The tree is also worshipped on the elevenths 
of every Hindu month. On the no-moon day of each month, 
especially when the no-moon falls on a Monday, high caste Hindu 
women hold it meritorious to throw flowers water and sandal-paste 
on its roots and to walk lOB times or more round it, giving a plantain 
OTjamrukk or any other kind of fruit to. a Brihman each time the 
round is complete!. After the rounds are over the woman throws a 
cotton thread or a waistcloth on the tree. “The rounds are also made 
on Saturdays when in the hope of growing rich people tear off scraps 
of the pipal bark. Among Brahmans particularly a girl cannot 
B 2181~»-49 
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remain unmarried after slie has come o£ age. A grown girl who remains 
immarried owing to some natural defect is mtxrried with full rites to a 
pijyal tree, so that any violatioii of the rule is avoided. As the 
pipal is believed to be the emblem of Vishnu^ it is married to the 
basil or tnlsi plant. Some childless persons who trace their misfortune 
to the intiiience of some evil spirit cause the Brahmaiiic t lire id ceremony 
to be performed for 2 ^ piped tree and have a brick platb.umi built round 
its trank. Bhils and Kolis worship the p^-jy^l on Ihe bright eleventh 
of Fagan (March) which is among them a day sacred to spirit- worship. 
The tree is on no account uprooted or destroyed and except for sacriiice 
its -wood is not used as fuel. The leaves are used in all spirit -searing 
rites. 

On the dark fourteenth of VaiFhdhh (May), pumpkin or sakarholu 
seeds are dropped in the house-yard and from that day the husband 
and wife daily worship the seedlings for six months. By worshipxiing 
the p)nmpkin peoxile hope to see their children ]irosper. 

The Bhami Prosopis spieigera, also called aparajita that is the 
Unbeaten, is regarded as Shiv’s wife and is called Vijay^devi, The 
tree is held sacred by all classes of Hindus but chiefly by Eajputs, 
because on. it the Pdndavs hung their arms when they were banished. 
The arms were turned into snakes and remained untouched till the 
owners came back to claim them. By worshipping this tree on 
the Dmara festival in October, Eim conquered Ravan, Vali conquered 
Sugriv, and the Pandavs conquered the Kauravs. Shami worshi|> 
on Dasara Day (October) is held so lucky that after' the Dasara 
worship the Rajput chiefs used to go to war even in an unlucky 
hour. On Dasara Day peoxde go to a tree, sprinkle it 

with milk curds sugar clarified butter and honey, wash it "with 
water, and hang garments upon it. They light lamps, burn incense, 
make red marks on the tree, sprinkle it with rose-coloured water, 
set wheat-stalks betelnuts and ofierings - of food before it, a.nd ivalk 
round it. As they walk they repeat verses telling how the shami 
tree purifies from sin, destroys enemies, cures diseases, and ensures 
success. Then turning round they worship in order the ten iUg-peUs 
or guardians of the ten points of heaven beginning with Indra the 
god of the east. They then break and throw from them the silken 
wristlets which were tied on the Balev festival in Skrdvan (August). 
After the shami worship the people return home taking wdth them a 
few sAa?ni leaves, some earth from near its roots, one or two betelnuts and 
a few of the wheat- stalks that were offered to it, some of which they 
fix in their headdress. Of these articles they compound a ball called 
Buhaniu or the peace-maker which the worshipper keeps with him 
for luck and takes wdth him when he starts on a journey. Next 
Dasara Day the ball is laid near the tree and a fresh one is made. 
Besides on the Basara, the tree is worshipped on marriage occasions 
when one of its branches is cut and turned into a post to be planted in 
the marriage booth. It is unlucky for a man to have married three 
'^wives. A man wishing to take a third wife marries a nhairii tree in 
the same way as some men marry -the mikclo or swallowwort, and 
afterwards marries the woman who thus becomes his fourth wife. In 
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many a widow. Sueli a marriage can take place only if the bachelor 
first maiHes the tree and. t^ 

No betel-palms grow in Gujarat, but betelnuts are msocl in all 
sacrifices as the representatives of the clifterent gods. In some 
families a betelnut is placed in the god room along with the house 
gods and is worshipped every day, Betelnuts are also offered in 
disease-quietiiig or rites. 

All classes hold the common sweet basil or kild Ocimnm basili- 
eiim sacred. A demon named Jalandhar used to harass the gods 
whose joint efforts to put him down were of no avail because 
of the chastity of his wife Vranda. 'Tishnn diguised himself as 
Jalandhar and slept with Vi\anda and so was able to kill Jalandhar. 
Yrauda cursed Vishnu Who went to live in. the stone, which is still 
worshipped under the name of SJidligram, Vishnu in turn cursed 
Vranda and forced her to go into the basil plant. While the two 
were under the curse they married and hence the basil plant is 
regarded as Vishnids consort. Almost all Vishnavs have a basil 
plant in their houses. Dhedas and Khatri weavers also hold the 
basil sacred, keep it iu front of their houses, and, it is said, when 
sworn by it will not tell a lie. The worshipper thinks he gains 
merit if he bows to the basil just after leaving his bed or after 
washing his face. Before taking their morning meal women throw 
water in the basil pot, burn a lamp near it, and bow to it. If the 
woman is a Vaishnay slie takes the image of Vishnu to the plant, 
lays the image down, joins the image and the plant with a cotton 
thread, and worships them together. She then walks several times 
round the two and bows to them. During intercalary months, all of 
which are sacred to Vishnu, this worship is very common. The- 
water in which Vishnu has been bathed is generally poured into the 
Tuhi pot. On the bright eleventh of Kdrtik (November) high caste 
Hindus, particularly Vishnavs think they gain merit by having the 
marriage between the image of Vishnu and the basil plant regularly 
peiformed. When the ceremony is to be on a small scale the image 
of Vishnu is richly dressed, and is taken in the evening to the basil 
plant over which a booth of sugarcane cuttings is raised. The family 
priest officiates at the marriage ceremony which is conducted by the 
family headman and the house-mother. Marriage verses are chanted 
and the plant and the image are united by the marriage garland. The 
plant is covered with a womaffis robe and an iron ring and a wristlet 
are tied to on 3 of its branches. Eome women fast for three days 
after the eleventh, keep a lamp continuously burning, and on the 
fourth day break their fast. The night of the fourth day is kept as a 
vigil or wake. Some well-to-do pious and childless persons celebrate 
this marriage on a grand scale. When this is done the childless 
pair who own the basil pLnt act as the bridek parents ; the image of 
Vishnu belongs to a friend who, with his wife acts as the bridegroom^s- 
parents. On the bright eleventh of Kartih (November) or on a day 
fixed by an astrologer the image is taken with mxisie to the basil plant. 
The male owner of the image with the image in his hand smd the female- 
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owner of the plant with the basil pot near her then go regularly 
through all the Brahmanie marriage rites. The owner of the plant 
presents gold and silver ornaments to the image the owners of which 
also receive cash presents as the bridegroom^s parents. Vishnu'’s 
marriage to the basil plant on the bright eleventh of Xariik (November) 
begins the yearly marriage season. Besides on the bright eleventh of 
JKarii/c the basil plant is held sacred on other occasions. The sesame 
seed is the emblem of Vishnu and some women for four years during 
the whole of S/irava^i (August) or during its latter half worship sesame 
seeds or plants and the basil plant together. During this period they 
wear on their neck a cotton thread of thirty knots^ eat only once a day^ 
avoid cooked vegetables, and before eatiog utter and cause a friend to 
utter the words TaL Tutsi. On the last day of the month the basil 
plant is covered with a wmraan^s robe. To get rid of barrenness 
women sometimes walk 108 times round the basil the pipal planted 
together. Tulsi leaves, Vishnn^s favourite offering, are believed to have 
great sin-cleansing power, and a basil leaf is put in the mouth of the 
dead. The dry wood of the tulsi plant is always added to the fuel 
with which a dead body is burnt. 

The umhar Pious glomerata is believed to be the resting place of the 
sage Bhrigu. It is a common belief that a hidden stream runs near 
every umbar. The tree is much worshipped during the Navratri 
holklays in October by people wishing to make money and to learn. 

The Indian fig vad Ficus indica, from its matted air roots, is believed 
to be the emblem of Shiv who wears matted hair. With the object of 
lengthening their husband’s and their children'^s lives, married women 
woi’fchip the Indian fig tree on full moon days. The fulimooii of Jeth 
(June) is particularly sacred to the Indian fig. On that day married 
women throw flowers, sandal-paste, and a cotton thread on the roots of 
the vad. Some women in honour of the vad take their meal on the 
night of the bright thirteenth, at noon on the fourteenth, fast on the 
fullmoon day, and sup on the night of the dark first. Some married 
girls for four years after marriage worship the vad on every fullmoon 
clay. During the fullmoon days of the first year they eat but once, 
during those of the second year they eat uncooked articles, during those 
of the third year they live on fruit roots and vegetables, and daring 
those of the fourth year they fast* The branches of the fig tree serve 
as fuel in all fire sacrifices. 

^ Hills are held sacred by Brd^hmans because their crests are like the 
ling and because ShiVs consort is P^rvati the hill spirit ; by Vaishnavs 
because the hill top is the abode of Vishnu, and because Krishna is 
believed to have supported the Govardhan mountain on his little finger; 
and by Bhils, Kolis, Chodhra's-, GdmtJ^s, and other wild tribes because 
they^ regard hills as the dwellings of Ahidodungar, Kavadiogadh, 
Mediogadh, Dungri, and other hill-gods. Shravaks or Jains also 
attach a special holiness to hills. Some Hindu gods and goddesses have 
their temples on the upper slope or on the top of a hill, and the pilgrims 
to^the shrines hold it meritoidous to climb to the temple on foot or to 
walk round its base. The hill near the Mahi Kdntha village of Satksan 
IS much frcejucntcd by women who cannot suckle their infants. In a 
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cavern on the top is a stone called Dudhel Mdta or Milk Mother 
through wldch milk-white water oozes. A woman who cannot nurse 
her child goes to the cave taking a white bodice, and allows a few drops 
of the milky water to fall on that part of the bodice which covers the 
breast. After laying it on the stone the woman puts on the bodice and 
finds that her supply of milk has increased. In south Gujarat at the 
marriages of low caste Hindus flowers and sandal-paste are ofiered in 
the name of seven hills, among them the Ndsik hills of Salher and Mulher. 
On the first day of Kariih (November) and sometimes on the bright 
eleventh of Kariik and the dark eighth of Shravan (August) a heap of 
eowdung is made in Vaishnav temples opposite Krishna^s image. On 
the first day of Kartlh some Koli and cultivating Rajput women sweep 
their houses in the morning, gather the dirt in a pot, and lay the pot 
at the place where four roads cross. On her return before entering 
the house she lays a lump of eowdung on the finger of a eowdung 
image of Krishna. Miniature flags are stuck in the lump which is called 
the Grovardhan mountain, and toy cows are seu near it. The woman 
then bathes and after her bath throws sandal-dust and flowers on the 
image and on the dung lump, and offers them cooked food. This mode 
of worship continues till the twelfth day, on w^hich, after making them 
an offering of rice and split pulse, the image and the lump are thrown 
into a well or a pond. Instead of making the image some, for the 
safety of their cattle, make a four-cornered dung-heap on the veranda 
and drop over the dung-hill a few jmdr grains. A lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept near the heap in the evening. It is allowed to 
remain till the Eoli holiday, on which day it is taken and thrown into 
the fire. Bhils, Dhankds, and other wild tribes on the no-moon day of 
Bhddarvo (September) play, dance, and sing at the foot of a hill. 
They offer clay horses, a cocoanut, and the flesh of a goat to a hill and 
walk round its base. In fulfilment of a vow taken to cure family 
sickness or cattle plague they worship the hill by offering it cleaned rice, 
betelnuts, moha or palm- juice liquor, and the flesh of goats and fowls. 
If the hill is far off, a small heap of rice is made, a beteinut is stuck 
on the top of it, and redlead is applied to it. A childless husband 
or a bachelor sometimes goes to a hill and says ‘ Father Hill, if I get 
a child or a wdfe I will bathe thee and others/ If he succeeds in getting 
the child or the wife he bathes as many hill sides as he promised, 
that is he bums them with fire. Some Marathas in south Gujardt 
worship the hills as an appeal to the rain-god for a heavy rainfall. 

Over the whole of Gujarat ripe grain is worshipped at harvest 
time, and in south Gujarat Koli and Duhla cultivators sacrifice a 
cock on the occasion. No new grain is taken into use without first 
worshipping it or giving some of it to Brahmans. In some native 
states on the no-moon day of Slifdvan (August) a small quantity of 
each grain and vegetable crop is gathered in a miniature booth, 
^J'lie chief of the state or the headman of the village throws flowers 
and sandal-paste on the heaps, and the grain is distributed among 
t!ie villagers. In Eewa Kantlia, in the month of JBMdarvo (Septem- 
boi') when the early crops are reaped, the Bhil and Koli cultivators 
of the village meet and on an appointed day the headman offers 
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twelve butialoes, twelve goats, and twelve cocks to their gods, B£va 
and Ohamunda, whose homes are in rough- round stones set under 
a teak tree, d^he villagers drink liquor and milk. Un the Dasara 
festival in October the main gat© of a temple is sometimes festooned 
with the ears of as many grains as are available. On the Makar 
Sankrdnt in January grain is worshipped and given to Brahmans. 

On the first day of Kdrtik (November) preparations of almost all 
local .grains are offered to Krishna in Vaishnav temples. The 
bright fifth of B/iddarvo (September), called BisM FdncJiem or the 
Seer’s "Fifth, is set apart for the worship of grain* On this day, 
particularly among the agricultural classes, no woman who is o£ 
age eats salt or any grain that has been grown in a ploughed 
field. They eat the seeds of a grass called sd7n0f and a coarse rice 
called Ttamd-r which grow in wastelands or in ponds. These grains . 
are supplemented with vegetables grown in tlie houseyard or in an •; 
unploughed garden. On this day women neither grind nor thresh ^ 
coru. By eating these coarse grains women hope to have a regular 
monthly sickness, to increase their fruitfulness, and to get rid of : 
their womanhood in their next birth. 

The following rites are performed to ascertain whether the next 
harvest is to be good or bad. On the bright second of Vaisfuikh 
(May) a miniature booth is made outside of the village, and in it 
a pot filled with water and with its mouth covered by a cake is laid. 
Small heaps of different grains are piled round the pot and some 14 
cotton wool is set near it. A copper coin is also laid to represent 
the chief, and a betelnut to stand for the minister. On the morning 
of the third the villagers examine th© booth. If the ants have 
interfered much with any kind of gTain daring the night the people 
think that that grain will be scarce during the coming year. To 
whatever direction the cotton has been move! there they believe 
cotton will be in demand. The .chief or the minister will suffer 
misfortune if the coin or the betelnut has been carried away ; he 
will prosper if the coin or the betelnut is allowed to remain. If the 
cake has -been eaten or removed by some animal, the people will 
starve, and if the booth has been injured by cattle, the village to 
which the cattle belong will be visited by some grievous evil. A 
north-west wind at dawn on the third foretells a good harvest. At 
seven on the night of the Cliaitro (April) fullmoon the wagon- 
shaped cluster of stars called saptarushm gddu, the English Great 
Bear or Charles’ Wain, is examined. One star among them, which 
is believed to change its place, is called ve^dri or the merchant. If 
the merchant is in front of the cluster grain will rise j if he is in 
the rear prices will fall | and if he is at one side prices will remain 
steady. If slight rain falls within four hours after the fire is lit 
on the Holi holiday (March), the rupee price of the staple grain of 
the district will be ten pounds. The crops will be injured by a 
frost if rain falls on the bright seventh of Shrdvan (August). If 
the bright sixth of Mdgh (February) is cloudy, there will be a 
""'^^^^^ble fall in the price of cotton during the season. If there 
lownpour of rain on the dark thirteenth of yhkddj castor-uii. 
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if on the dark fourteenth^ sesame oil^ and if on the no-rnooii day^ 
clarified butter will be cheap. 

Rice is the most sacred of grains. The cultivators worship the 
rice plants in A'so (October), and on its fiillrnoon pounded rice is 
offered to the house gods and eaten with milk. Rice is offered to 
Shiv and Ganpati in their daily worship, and is used iu all religious 
ceremonies. In the shrddh or memorial service rice balls are offered 
to the spirits of the dead. The favourite offering to goddesses is 
cleaned rice bidled in milk. Rice, both husked and unhusked, is 
stack on brow-marks on all lucky occasions, husked rice forms a 
part of the payments which are then made to potters and gardeners. 
It is sacred to Shiv and to the moon and is much used on Mondays. 
Curds and cooked rice are the favourite offerings to Shiv after an 
attack of fever. 

Wheat is sacred to Ganpati and to the planet Mars or Man gal . 
Sweet balls of wheat flour are Ganpati's favourite offering, and those 
who are under the evil influence of the planet Mars eat nothing but 
wheat. It is w^orshipped along with Ganpati on all lucky occasions 
and on the Makar Sanhrdyit in Januaiy. Wheat is used along with 
rice in all religious ceremonies. In some villages two trees 
are festooned with blades of darhha grass. In the evening the 
village cattle, among them a red cow .belonging to the headman, are 
driven under the festoon. If the red cow runs ahead of the rest, the 
wheat crop will be injured by rust. 

To ensure a good harvest the cultivators worship millet stalks in 
the month of Bhddarvo (September). Married women also worship 
the plants on the bright fifth of Shrdvan (August). The grain is 
worshipped on the Makar 8anhrdnt in January. 

The Rewa Kdntha»Bbils and NHkdfls worship the maize plant 
before cutting it, and in the hope of a rich harvest, offer a goat to 
their village god through their headman. 

Barley is a sacred grain, and is used in all religious and memorial 
ceremonies. On certain fast days barley cakes or barley boiled in 
milk is the correct food. 

Gram is sacx'ed to the planet Venus, and is much used on Fridays. 
Boiled gram is a favourite offering to goddesses, and on the Makar 
Sankrdnt in January gifts of gram plants are made to Brdhmans. 

Jdad Phaseolus mungo is sacred to the planet Saturn and to 
Hanum^n. To get rid of Saturn^s evil influence people make gifts 
of adad to Br^kmans. Though it is unlucky to look at, adad is 
much used in all spirit-scaring rites. To prevent the spirit of a man 
who has died in an unclean state from troubling his friends, and to 
sever all connection with a man who has become a pervert or has 
renounced his religion and caste rules, an image of adad flour is 
made and over it death ifltes are performed. 

Sesame seeds are believed to be the emblem of Vishnu, to whom 
they are mostly offered. The seeds are worshipped along with the 
basil plant, and are much used in all memorial services. The effects 
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of a bad dream are said to be averted by worsliipping sesame and 
giving it to Brahmans. On the Makar Sankrdnt in January the 
gift ot sesame balls is so meritorious that the day is known as Til or 
Sesame Sankrant. 

Wheat, barley, tiivefy vdl, sesame, rice, and jumr are also 
Worshipped together as a goddess. On the first of the Nacnitri in 
Mdgh (February), Chaitm (April), Ashad (July), and A'so (October), 
a comer of the god-room is covered with a layer of earth and 
cowdung three or four inches thick. On the surface grains of wheat, 
barley, tiiver, sesame, rice, and juvdr are dropped. The earth 
is kept moistened with water, and flowers and sandal-paste are laid 
before it. By the tenth day the seedlings, which are about a foot 
high, are worshipped as representing the goddess. A lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning near them for nine days, and an 
unsheathed sword is laid close by the lamp. When these plants 
are grown by an exorcist in his own house he becomes possessed by 
the goddess on the eighth day. He walks about the streets followed 
by women singing songs, one of whom bears a basket containing 
the seedlings. People sufieriog from spirit seizures sit on the road 
and are believed to be cured if the exorcist leaps over them. The 
basket containing the stalks is thrown into a well or into a river. On 
all marriages, thread-girdings, and pregnancies these grains are sown 
in bamboo baskets and the family goddess is asked to come into 
the seedlings. The seedlings are worshipped every day, and some 
days after the ceremony is over the baskets are thrown into a well. 

Gujarat Hindus reckon nine planets or grahas literally seizors. 
These are the Sun Sterna, the Moon Chandray Mars Mangaly Mercury 
Biidhy Jupiter Brikaspafdy Venus Shukra, Saturn Sha7ii, the Earth 
Jtidkuy and the Comet KetuA Each of these planets has a friendly 
or unfriendly influence on every man, according to its position at 
the time of his birth. All or some of them are worshipped by 
almost all classes of Hindus generally with the object of warding off 
their evil influence and sometimes with the object of securing bless- 
ings. High caste Hindus, that their influence may be friendly, 
worship all the planets at thread-girdings marriages and pregnancies, 
and also to remove sickness. When the planets are to be worshipped 
a low four-legged wooden stool is set in a square marked with lines 
of quartz powder. The stool is covered with a white cloth and on 
the cloth heaps of rice are piled. On the rice heaps an earthen jar 
full of water is set with its mouth stopped with mango leaves and a 
cocoanuk and a cotton thread is wound round it. At a marriage 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom, at a thread-girding the 
boy’s parents, and at a pregnancy the husband and wife facing east 
or north strew flowers and sandal-paste on the earthen water jar 
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t^nci sprinkle ovor it a mixture of milk, curds, clarified butter, honey, 
and sugar. A fire is lit near the water jar and into the fire are 
dropped clarified butter, barley, sesame, and nine-inch long sticks 
of the mango, Bhami Prosopis spicigeray fcAdfoAro Bixtea frondosa, 
umardo Ficus glomorata, and Calotropis gigantea trees. 

Almost every high caste Hindu house has copper masks or round 
polished stones of the size of a.n egg representing one or more of the 
seven planets, that is all except the earth and the comet. These are 
daily worshipped along with the house gods. To please the planets 
gifts are made to Brdhmans, hymns are chanted in honour of Shiva 
or iSldta, or milk or water is poured over Mah^deva^s ling. 

Among the nine planets the Sun or Surya holds the first place. 
The sun is a red man, with a quoit and sometimes a lotus in his hand 
seated in a car drawn by seven horses. The sun is the father of 
some of the heavenly beings, and, among men, of the Kshatriya or 
warrior race. He is the eye of God or God himself, Brahma in the 
morning, Vishnu at noon, and MahMeva at night. He is worshipped 
by almost all classes of Gujarat Hindus immediately after washing 
the face in the morning, at prayer time, or on leaving the house. 
The sun is worshipped under several forms. Sometimes the sun in 
heaven is worshipped; sometimes a three-cornered copper-plate 
called surga yantra ; and sometimes a stone found at Broach in 
the Narbada near the hermitage of the sage Bhrugu. Among all 
high caste Hindus the sun is one of the five house gods or 
PancMitan Devs, In addressing the sun the worshipper holds 
before him his joined hands and either stands on his right leg or 
lies on his front on the ground. The sun^s favourite flowers are 
the rose, the shoeflower, and the oleander. These flowers are laid 
before the sun or his image along with a handful or a potful of water 
called arghya and sandal-paste. Sunday, known as Eaviv^r, Aditvdr, 
Bhtouwl-sar, or Bh^nuvar, is sacred to the sun. Some Bhils, Cho- 
dhrds, and other wild tribes of south Gujarat worship the sun either 
solely or before any other god. Among Solar Eajputs the sun is 
the special object of daily worship and is saluted before the morning 
meal. On a cloudy day a Solar Rajput will not break his fast till 
he catches a glimpse of the sun. On very cloudy days when there 
is little chance of catching a glimpse of the sun a copper or brass 
plate full of water is sometimes set in the open air in the hope that 
a reflection of the sun may be seen in the water. Brahmans and 
other high caste Hindus consider no daily worship complete with- 
out saluting the sun. The gdgatri or sun-hymn, which none but 
Brahmans may say, ^ Let us think the worshipful light of the sun, 
may it lighten our hearts ! ^ is repeated by all Brahmans in the morn- 
ing, and by a few thrice a day, at morning noon and sunset. The 
Kdthis worship the sun and use it as a symbol in all formal papers. 
The symbol is much like a spider, the rays forming the legs. That 
there may be no mistake underneath it is written ^The witness of 
the holy sun/ They adore the sun and invoke its protection and 
aid in all their undertakings* 
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eoLiples* Sometimes also they call thirteeu Brahmans^ feed them 
on milk, and pi’eseut each with cocoa-kernels, coarse sugar, a pound 
of 7nag^ a ball of mag flour with a coin hid in it, and a pot of whey 
and butter. Beofinning with this day married girls sometimes vow 
for a year to apply kaakii marks every morning* to the brows of at 
least thirteen married women or goniis. Other girls vow on each 
day of the coming year to take to the priest’s house a haudful of 
rice, a betelnut, and a pot of water. Among Ndgar Brdhmans the 
marriage season begins from Makar Sankrard, Among these 
Brahinans all unmarried girls to be married during the year are 
taken to a river bank, have some of their hair washed with water, 
and have a flower garland thrown round their necks. 

Except Shravak Vanias all high caste Hindus hold the sun and 
moon in special reverence during an eclipse or gralmri that is a seizure. 
The practices at solar and lunar eelipses are almost the same. In both, 
cases the day of the eclipse and a day before and a day after the eclipse 
are deemed unlucky. For twelve hours before a sun eclipse begins and 
for eight hours before a moon eclipse begins no cooked food is eaten. 
Frequent eclipses are belie\'ed to foretell grave poUti(‘al dangers. An 
eclipse of the sun and the moon happening in tlie same mouth is also 
dangerous. An eclipse on the Ckaitra (April) fiillmoon. foreshows an 
earthquake. If the moon is eedipsed in Vaishahk (May) the year 
will bo one of dearth, p)articularly if the eclipse falls on a Tuesday or a 
Saturday ; and if the eclipse falls on a Monday or a Friday sugar and 
butter will be specially scarce. “ If the sun is eclipsed between six and 
ten in the morning of a Tuesday or a Saturday in Vaidiakh (May) 
there will be a gimeral dearth. A total ecli])se of the sun on a Monday 
Wednesdiiy or Friday in V ukWidkJi (May) foretells a clieup year. 

In every high caste house before an eclipse ])egins all water jars are 
emptied and tlie stores of pieldes and wafer biscuits are carefully iockecL 
The fanrly priest visits the house and leaves a bhide of darhha grass 
on the threshold of the house, of the god-room, and of the room in 
which pickles and wafer biscuits are stored. Immediately ])eL*ore the 
eclipse begins some bathe. All including the household gods are held 
to be impure so long as th 3 eclipse lasts. The people explain this 
impurity by saying that Rahu was a Bhangia or sweeper and that 
his touch defiles the sun and moon. During the eclipse gif ts are made 
to Bhangias. Some spend the whole time of an eclipse in prayer. 
Exorcists and clrarniivs count the beads , of a rosary, burn iiicetise-, and 
repeat charms. Some make g*ifts of fried jiiDar or rice, of a mixture of 
rice and pulse, and of clothes and copper coins to low caste boggu.rs, 
especially to Bhangias who, men women and children, go from door to 
door begginggraio copper silver gold and clothes, and shouting Do d(h% 
chhiifs grahaii that is Give gifts and the seizure will be loosened, vSoms 
visit Vaishuav temples which are kept open during c(dipsi.*s, and look 
at the gods who are dressed in their plainest rob?s, and some of the 
young in spite of being impure make merry. A woman far gone in 
pregnancy is locked in a, room and every entrance to dier room is close 
covered so that no ray of the dimmed sun or moon r.uay rea/'^h her. 
While thus locked \ip the woman cannot do any work. She cannot 
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dress vegetables or even break a straw or she may maim the limbs of 
the child in her womb. 

If she sees any of the eclipse the child will suffer from eclipse* 
madness or grahan-gJielu. When the eclipse is over every one bathes 
either at home or in a river or in the sea. They fetch fresh drinking 
water^ P^'^rify the house-gods by going through the regular daily 
worship, take a meal, and x>resent gifts, grain and copper or silver coins 
to the family priest. 

Sunday is sacred to the sun. Except that a child is lucky whose 
sixth day falls on a Sunday, Sunday is unlucky and a cause of evil. 
A year that begins on a Sunday is disastrous. In a month with five 
Sundays some epidemic is sure to break out and if Mdgh (February) 
has five Sundays the king is sure to suffer. If the bright fifth of 
Kdriik (November) falls on a Sunday a Tuesday or a Saturday there 
will be cholera in Mdlwa, war in the Deccan the Konkan and Rajpu- 
t4na, and uneasiness in Gujarat. If a Sunday falls on tlie bright 
eleventh of KdrtiJc (November) there will be cholera or some other 
calamity ; if on the KdriiA; fuilmoon within the period when the moon 
is in the kratika star-chamber there will he forty-three rainy days in 
the year ; if on the bright fourteenth of Chaitra (April) there will be 
disunion among kings ; if on the bright third of Yaishdkh (May) there 
will be a scanty rainfall, and if on that day the wind blows from the 
south the drought will become famine. If a Sunday falls on the bright 
second of Aslidd (July) the year will be extraordinarily hot and the 
rains will be late; if on the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) there will 
be an epidemic, a general panic, or a flood ; and if on the fullmoon of 
Fagan (March), on the bright fifth of Shrdvan (August), or on the 
no-moon of Ashvin (October) there will be war, panic, and poverty. It 
is very unlucky if the ninth or the twelfth day after a man^s death 
falls on a Sunday. If a man becomes a widower on a Sunday he will 
hardly find a second wife. On Sundays barren women in the hope 
of becoming mothers get hold of some neighbour's or friend’s infant 
child and lightly brand it on some part of the body with a needle which 
the mother is not likely to notice. If on a Sunday night a man takes 
cotton threads and goes to a place where an owl is hooting, strips 
himself naked and makes a knot on the threads each time the owl 
hoots, the thread, if tied on the right arm of a fever patient, will drive 
away the fever. A cloth worn for the first time on a Sunday will be 
burnt. To set out on a journey north waids on a Sunday is unlucky 
and no journey in any other direction should be attempted without 
first chewing betelnut. 

The Moon is a male deity, large gentle and kindly, young and 
sweetfaced, a warrior with four arms, a mace in one and a lotus in 
another, seated on a white antelope. The moon has more influence 
on man than the sun. He is hailed and respected by all Lunar 
Rajputs who daily worship a representation of the moon. The Bhils, 
Kolis, Dubl^s, and other wild tribes of south Gujarat worship the 
moon after the sun and before any other god. A Ranch- Mahal Bhil 
swears by bdrhij or bdrdbijj that is the moon, saying ^May hdrbij 
, me if IJieA High caste Hindus do not rank the moon among 
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the house gods who are daily worshipped. The moon is the lord of 
all vegetable drugs or by old Sanskrit 

poets. The moon has a more powerful influence on diseases than any 
other planet. Lunacy that is moon-madness, hydroi>hobia, consump- 
tion, and other diseases are believed to be keener in the bright fort- 
night than in the dark fortnight, and are at their highest when the 
moon is in opposition, tliat is on the bright fifteenth or in conjunction 
that is on the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month. The sun and 
the moon appear on deeds of gift witlx the expression Y diHichchmulra 
dvmdkarau that is so long as the sun and the moon endure. On all 
festive occasions the sun and moon are painted on the house wall, one 
on each side of Ganpati. Shiv is represented with a crescent moon 
on his forehead and is called Chandra mauli or the moon-crowned. 
Monday which is sacred to the moon is also sacred to Shiv. The 
Hindu month is a lunar month of 29 1 days during which the moon 
completes its revolution round the earth. Every Hindu month there- 
fore begins on the first day after tbe no-moon All classes 

especially traders look with special interest on the first day of each 
mouth and year. 1 he goodness or badness of the first bargain on the 
first day foretells the character of the month or the year. The last 
or no-moon amds of each month is unlucky for all undertakings and 
is kept as a day of rest by traders, shopkeepers, and craftsman. If 
the last day falls on a Monday the day is sacred and people bathe in a 
river or pool and make gifts to Brahmans. The days of the month 
sacred to the moon are bright seconds, all fourths but especially dark 
fourths, and bright fifteenths. On the bright seconds the moon is 
hailed by most high caste Hindus, particularly by traders and shop- 
keepers. People when they look at the moon on this day uncover 
their heads and feet and join the palms of their hands, so that the two 
first fingers may touch the space between the eyebrows. They then 
bend their heads, mutter some words, loosen their hands, and gently 
press their cheeks. They throw a cotton thread towards the moon, 
hoping to get a silver thread in return, eat something sweet, and, on 
turning from the moon, take care that the first person they look at 
is one who is innocmt or lucky. If their neighbours are neither 
lucky nor innocent they look at a rupee. The moon is held parti- 
cularly sacred on the bright second by all who belong to the BiJ 
and Margi sects which have many followers among the Ahirs, Bhav- 
sdrs, Bdbarias Bhangids, Charans, Darjis, Dheds^ Golds, Kathis, 
Kolis, Luhars, Mochis, Rabaris, Rajputs, and Sathvaras. Among 
the followers of the Bij and Margi sects the bright second of Mdgk 
(February) is specially holy. On this day the Rabaris and Ahirs 
never turn their milk to butter, but either drink it or give it away. 
Other bright seconds are also sacred. Some fast all day and break 
their fast by a meal of rice and milk after hailing the moon. Some 
Xolis bow to the new-moon and ask three blessings, a cooking pan 
that is daily bread, a pair of bullocks, anda cow.^ In some parts of 
Gujarat Kolis are sworn on a two-day-old moon. If the new moon 
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when first seen on the bright second of Kdrlik (November) is red 
or if the right horn is thinner than the left horn on the bright 
second of Vauhdkh (May) the year will be rainy. If on the bright 
second of Jebh (June) the moon is first seen in the^ west tho year 
will be middling, and if it is first seen in the south-west tho year 
will be bad. If it thunders on the bright second of .A /A (June) 
the year will be dry. If the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on 
a Sunday or a Tuesday the rains will be late, if on a Thui*sday the 
year will be ra’ny, if on a Wednesday or Friday tho rainfall will 
be good, and if on a Saturday dire evil is in store. 

The bright foui'ths are called Gams A chatmilii or Ganpalih’^ 
Fourths and the dark fourths are called SauJcasht chakirihi or 
Trouble-clearing* Fourths. On the bright fourths women generally 
eat wheaten bread and avoid salt. The moon is not worshipped. Of 
bright fourths the most sacred is in Bhddaroo (September), On 
this day Ganpati is worshipped with much ceremony and wheaten 
balls mixed with sugar or molasses arc eaten. Though tho big^ht 
fourths arc sacred to the moon, the sight of the moon on this niglit 
is unlucky. A.ny one who sees the moon will be falsely charged 
with theft. After sunset people shut all windows. If by chance 
any one happens to see the moon, ho throws stones on his neighbours 
roof till, which is not usual, some one in the neighbour’s house 
angry enougli to abuse the stonorJirowor, when the risk of a false 
charge of theft passes away. From this stone-throwing the day is 
called Dagada Qholh or the Stone Fourth. On da.rk fourths men 
and women, especially women, fast all day long and at moonrise at 
nine in the evening worship the moon, and break their fast either 
by drinking a cup of milk or by taking a supper .sometimes with 
wheat balls mixed with sugar or coarse sugar as a cliief dish. 
Besides fa.sting during the whole day some forego water and .some 
stand all day on one foot or on both feet in an attitude of prayer. 
Of dark fourths four are held particularly sacred by diiferent 
classes, the dark fourth of Margshirsha (December) by traders 
and craftsmen, of Fdgan (March) by young boys and girls, of Vaishakh 
(May) by hushandnien, and of Ashvin (October) by most high caste 
women. All of these fourths are kept as complete fasts and 
nothing is eaten until the moon h;is been seen and woi'slupped. On 
the daik fourth of Ashvin (October) women fast all day and drink 
no water till the moon has been worshipped. After wor.sliippiag 
the moon some take only seven morsels of cooked or uncooked 
food, some take only a cup of milk, and some eat a full supper of 
wheat balls, sugar, milk, and tlio common gourd gaika (Jueumis 
siilcatus. Sometimes because water is pounnl out ' to tlie moon 
from a spouted jar and sometimes because water is' dioink from a 
spout.ed jar, the day is called Karavda Gkof/i or tlie v^pouted-jar 
Fourth. Because the common gourd forms one of the neeessiry 
. . dishes, the day is also called Unlka Ckoth or the Gourd Fourth. The 
./p, tif teenths • or fullmoons,. oalled Fumms are sacred to the 

tel to all ;''g0d4esses or J/dMa. On part'cnlar fullmo, ns the 
■ ; tte are thronged by pilgrims, Goddess 
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worsliip]>ers fast all (la.y and after moonrise worship an imao-e of 

the goddess and tlio inonn. IE the Kdrtik (November) fnllmnon 

falls on a Sunday tlnjre will be forty -three rainy days in i.he year, 
if on a Tuesday sixteen rainy days, if on a Saturda}' eight rainy 
days, and if on a ^Monday Wednesday or Fnd;iy one hundred rainy 
days. On the Van^/i (Jjinnary) fiillmoon nnniarried i^rahinan 

'\bdnia and Kanbi girls fast all day and at rvght make a millet or a 
wheat cake, A round hole is cut through the middle of the cake 
and the moon is lookeil at through the hole. 1'he cake is afterwards 
eaten. The FausA fullinoon is worshipped to secure Icjiig* life to 
the worshi})per H mother.^ From the fullinoon of Mdr/h (lAbruary) 
to the fullmoon of Fd/jau (March) some woimm linthe early in the 
morning in river or ^vell water. Aftcn* bathing the elotlu^s are 
changed and, food is eaten only when tiitw are asked to do so by 
friencis. During the whole month gifts of sesame are made to 

Br4hrnans ; if the wind is changing and blows from all the (juarters 
of the lieaven, it is a sign of the king’s unsafety and of a civil war. 
If the day falls on a Sunday Tuesday or Saturday there will be 
general poverty and far-reaching danger. On the Ashdd fullmoon 
(July) if the wind blows from the east; all new crops will be Ij lighted 
and if there is a dead calm there will be an earthquake. 

Th(^ Shrdvan Mlmooii (x\ugnst) is kept ns a holidtiy by all classes 
of Hindus. On this day sisters tie silken threads called rdkfisha or 
guardian on their brothers’ right wrists and present them with 
sweetmeats,^ The lirothers in return make money presents to their 
sisters. On this (lay all the Briihmanic threadwearing classes change 
their thread after worshipping Yishnu and offering handfuls of 
water to deceased ancestors. The object of this worship is to be freed 
from sin arising frorh irregularity in performing the strict Binilimanif* 
rituals. The river god or tlie sea god is also worshipped by ah, parti- 
cularly by traders, by throwing in the river or sea iiowers and coeca- 
nuts. If on tliis day the sky is clear, sesame oil will rise in price. 
The A'so (October) fullmoon is also kept as a holiday by ail high caste 
Hindus wlio take their sup]>cr in open moonlight. As the rice crop is 
reaped before this time, pounded rice and milk, after they are offered 
to the moon, form the chief artiedes of sapper. Because the moonlight 
on this night' is peculiarly cool and refreshing, or because if a rain-drop 
on this night falls into the mouth of an oyster it is believed to turn 
into a pearl, the day is called Mdnekthdri Ptiuem or the pearlinaking 
fullmoon. On the other hand clouds on this day are believed to injure 
the standing crops. On all bright fifteenths some women keep a 
day-long fast, and, when the moon is seen, break tbe fast by a suppen* 
from which all yellow articles such as pulses of all kinds arc excluded. 
A white circle or jalh/ndu round the moon, on this night or on any 
night in tiie year is a sign of heavy rainfuIL, 


1 The Gujantti is : */e kare poshl ieni nahi doshi : Who perfomis the posh (worship) 
her mother w'lil not die, 

3 These threads are kept on the wrists till Basara Daj (Oetohor) when they 
untied and thrown on the ITosojus splcigera tree. 
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Besides on ibe bright seconds fourths and hfieent.hs, the moon 
worshipped on other occasions. For ten days from the bught tenth 
to the dark fourth of A'so (October) some high ca^te married womens 
to lengthen their husbands^ lives, fast during the whole day and avoid 
drinking water till the moon is worshipped by ottering him among 
other things ten kinds of day, ten kinds of flowers, ten kinds of pig- 
ments, and water from ten wells. After the worship is over the women 
break their fast by a supper of rice and wheat bread. Salt is not 
eaten. On the last day, that is on the dark fourth of twelve 
shallow bamboo plates or chhdhdi each containing a piece of silken 
cloth, a cocoanut, a white pumpkin, a tubular copper- spouted jar, a 
looking glass, a comb, a collyrium box, and a box with lac foreiiead 
marks, are given away to t%velve Brahmans, On the last day the 
mother-in-law or some other married woman is given a rich dinner. 
This mode of worship called dasatdli is performed for ten years with 
the same details. The vow ends on tlie eleventh year when ten 
women are feasted and presented each with a bamboo plate filled 
with the abovementioned ai*ticles. The mother-indaw is also feasted 
and presented with a copper plate containing the same toilette articles 
made of silver. To curb desire some widows, and all devout members 
of the Svdmin^rdyan sect, vow once in a year for a full month in 
MdrgsMrsh (December), A (March), Vaishdkh (May), or Shrdvan 
(August) to eat only egg-sized morsels of wheat or barley flour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter on the condition that during 
the first fortnight the number of morsels on any day should con'espoud 
with its number in the fortnight, that is one morsel on the first day, 
two on. the second, three on the third, and so on till the number reaches 
fifteen on the fullmoon day. During the dark fortnight of the month 
the series is in a descending order, that is fourteen morsels on the first 
day of the dark fortnight, thirteen on the second day, twelve on the 
thii4 day, and so on to one morsel on the fourteenth day and a com- 
plete fast on the last day of the month. As under it the number of 
morsels keeps pace with the motion of the moon, the vow is called 
ckdndrdyan or going with the moon. Some women take a vow for 
one year never to eat food till they have seen the moon, and as the 
moon is not seen at all on the last day of each month, the last day of 
each month is kept as a fast day. 

Persons to whom the moon is unfriendly, to ward off his evil 
influence, wear a white diamond or a pearl ring or engage a Brahman 
to repeat a prayer to the moon eleven thousand times. A man dying 
.under the moon’’s evil influence worships the moon in the sky before 
death, saluting it, and throwing flowe.rs and sandal-paste towards it. 
The practices observed during moon eclipses are the same as those 
described for sun eelipses. 

Mondays, which are sacred to the moon, and, from the crescent 
moon on Shiv's forehead to Shiv, are kept as fast days by all high 
caste Hindu men and women. The Mondays of the four rainy months, 
''mrlietilarly of Shrdvm (August) are generally kept as last days. 
■' " [pmeept on Mmphiuh (December) Mondays when tfie eating of food 
<1^ the previous daj; is meritorionSi people who are under this 
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vow eat but once at Rxmset after worshipping SMv. On each of the 
sixteen Mondays of the foiuv mny months the Mard-tlnis in south 
Gujarat make three equal sized bails out of 1|- or of 6| sers of wheat 
flour. Of the three balls one is offered to Shiv, the second is presented 
to a beggar, and the third is eaten by the maker. All the Monday 
nights are spent in hearing holy recitals. On the sixteenth Monday 
Bnlhimns are feasted. On the first Monday of Shrdmn ( August) soxne 
married women tie on the right elbow a cotton thread with five, seven, 
or eleven knots on it. Some women on Shrdmn Mondays eat only a 
handful of rice cooked with milk and sugar, the number of handfuls 
corresponding to the numl^er of Mondays in the month, that is cne 
handful on the first Monday, two handfuls on the second Monday, and 
so on. When a Bhravan Monday falls on the thirteenth of the bright 
or of the dark fortnight the Marathfe in south Gujardt make two clay 
itnages, Shrimantani and Chandr^ngat. After they are worshipped 
the images are thrown into a river or a pond. All the Mondays of 
the year are lucky for wearing new clothes, and if a man is childless 
for shaving. On Mondays childless men and women squeeze out and 
drink juice drawn froni the leaves of the hel iEgle marmelos tree. IE 
the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on a Monday the rainfall will 
be seasonable. Among the wild tribes of south Giijardt all marriages 
and remarriages are performed on Mondays and Wednesdays. It is 
unlucky on Mondays to set out on a journey towards the north-west ; 
in other directions at the time of setting out looking at oneself in a 
mirror or eating a few grains of rice or barley will make the journey 
prosperous. 

Mars or Mdngal^ who is sprung from the sweat of Mahadev^s brow 
and the earth, is four-armed, short, and fire-coloured. He is a warrior, 
quick-tempered, overbearing, and fond of excitement. He is more 
feared than respected. Except by those who are under his evil 
influence he is not gxmerally worshipped like the sim and the moon. 
His evil influence, unless balanced by the good influence or friendly 
planets, ruins a man. His obstructiveness makes all human effort 
fruitless and makes women barren. Tuesday, called Mangalvar or 
Bhomvar, is liis sacred day. To ward off his evil influence and 
to quiet him people worship him in the form of a three-cornered 
copper-plate on Tuesday mornings. As red articles are sacred 
to him, people put on the plate red flowers and red pigments, 
and eat wheaten articles and coarse sugar only once a day in the 
early morning. Gifts of wheat and coarse sugar are also made to 
'BrAhmans. Barren women worship MangaFs plate every Tuesday 
morning for one year beginning with, the first Tuesday in Migh 
(February), Faishdkh (May), or Shr&mn (August). On Tuesdays 
they wear red clothes and offer red pigments and red karma or 
oleander flowers to Mangal'^s three-cornered copper-plate. During the 
whole year of the vow they never leave their town or village. At the 
end of the year the plate is laid on a heap of wheat and worshipped 
with the same rites as on Tuesdays and twelve married women are 
feasted. People who are under the evil influence of Mangal also wear 
a ruby or a coral ring, and engage a Brdhman to say a prayer to him 
ten thousand times. Tuesday is an unlucky day for shaving, for 
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wiring new clothes, and for journeying north-west ; a jonraev in 
other directions mil prosper if before setting out a few grains of wliert 
or coriander seed ai-e eaten. A month with five Tuesdays especially 
if that monUi IS JW (February), or a month or a year teginning ol 
a Tuesday foretells loss by fire. If the bright eleventh of ZarS 
(November) is a ^esday there will be an outbreak of cholera • if the 

bright third oi Faishdk/i (May) is a Tuesday and the winhn the 

morning blows from the east or north-east, there will be a di-ought in 
the early part of the rainy season, and if the wind blows from the 
south there will be a famine. If on the first Tuesday of AfiMd (Julvl 
theskyis elw at sunrise the year will be a famine year; and if 
the bright eleventh of AsMd (July) is a Tuesday there will be a flood 
or a dire calamity. If the last day of A'so ^Oetober) or the Fdgaii 
fullraoon (March) falls on a Tuesday there will be general poverty. 

Mercury or JBudha is the son of the moon and a star. He is 
middle-sized, young clever pliable, and eloquent; he is dressed for 
battle and is seated in a hon-drawn ear. He is not an object of 
general worship. Ihe day sacred to him is Wednesday called 
budhvar. Those \riio are under his evil iuflaenee wear an emerald 
f Brdhman to say a prayer to him four thousand 
tmes. _ W ednesdays are unlucky Tor a journey towards the south- 
east; m other directions the Journey will prosper if coarse sugar or 
w g-rains of mag (1 haseolus ra liatus) are eaten at starting. A 
man who is m debt gets himself shaved on Wednesdays, in order 
that he may be tree irom debt, and therefore Wednesday is called 
bandkimr or bondsmairis day Among Bhils and Dhankds in south 
^iijarat marriages and remarriages must take place on Mondays or 
Wednesdays If on the first Wednesday in Ashdd (July) the sun 
rises in a cloud there wiU be fifteen days of continuous rain before 
the end of the month. If the bright second of Jskdd (July) falls on 
a Wednesday the coming year will be extraordinarily cold, 

Jupiter, called (hiru or Braha«j)ati, is the teacher of the gods 
He m a wise old Brdhmaii, large, yellow-skinned, and four-ai-med, 
seat^ on a hor^. Thursday, called Gtimvdr or Brakmpatvdr, is 
sacied to him. To seome his friendly influence over young children 
a lamp fed mfh clarified butter is kept burning in the house on 
Ihursdays and is worshipped by throwing flowers and sandal-paste 
over It. If his influence is unfriendly adults wear a yellow toiiaz 
ring, eat gram floui- but once on Thursdays, make gifts of grL 
yellow clothes, a^ gold to Brahmans, and engage a Brdhman to 

the gods children are first sent to school on Thursdays. Thursdays 
are a so lucky for going to a doctor for the first time: they ^e 
unlucky for shaving and for a journey towards the south. If^urds 

Venus or Shukra is the Brdhman teacher of the giants. He is 

Sd’ TT k”? He has four arms and is 

SuSrrL J ^ worshipped much. Friday called 

e>Aukanar or Mragmar is sacre 1 lo him. Those to i/hom his 
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influence is unfriendly wear a white diamond' ring, or engage e. 
Brahman to say a prayer to him 16,000 times, or on Friday evenings 
eat milk and rice without salt. The grains sacred to him are sesame 
and fried gram ; his favourite dish is boiled milk mixed w-ith sugar 
and raisins. On Friday a journey towards the south-east is unlucky. 
Friday nights are also unlucky for any new project. Among high 
caste Hindus no marriages can be held during a year in which a transit 
of Venus occurs. 

Saturn or Sham, who is a Gklndd.1 or Mangby caste, is four-armed, 
tali, thill, old, ugly, and lame, with long hair nails and teeth, riding 
a black vulture. He is sour-tempered and bad, the patron of 
evildoers, who on Saturdays make offerings at his shrine. Like Mars 
Shani is very cruel. The day of the week sacred to him is Saturday 
called ShaniviiT or Hand amir. Shani^s great friend m the monkey- 
god Hanumdn, and therefore Saturday is also sacred to Hanuman. 
People to wliom Saturn^s influence is specially unfriendly wear a black 
diamond ring or engagii a Brahman to say a prayer to him 23,000 
times. At times when his influence is peculiarly deadly people on 
Saturdays make gifts of black adad Phaseolus mungo and black sesame, 
or throw on the monkey-god adad, redleail, sesame oil, and dukdo 
Galatropis gigantea leaves,. When Saturn is in the first second fourth 
eighth or twelfth mansion from that occupied by the pLmet which 
was in tlia ascendant at the time of a man^s birth, the influence of 
Saturn is most deadly. This deadly influence called pa/wti lasts 
sometimes for a number of months. A man who comes under this 
specially evil influence eats nothing on Saturdays but adad. He visits 
Hanum^n^s temple and offers the monkey-god adad redlead ami dnkdo 
leaves, and pours on the image a cup of sesame oil. He also engages 
a Brdhman to repieat a prayer to the moakcy-god 21,000 times. He 
feasts a number of Brahmans and presents his priest with a she-buffalo 
or her ecjuivaleat in cash, and with adad^ iron, sesame and sesame oil, 
and black flowers. On Satui'day, which is called ehticnovar or the 
Bticky-day, it is unlucky to shave, to journey east, or to visit a doctor. 
A person starting in any other direction will prosper if before setting 
out he looks at Iximself in a mirror. If it rains on a Saturday, it will 
continue to rain for a week, and if the west is cloudy at sunset it will 
rain within three days. A month with five Saturdays, or a year or a 
month beginning on a Saturday will be marked by epidemic a fire or 
plague. Five Saturdays in Pausk (January), foretell a famine. If 
the bright eleventh of Kdrtik (November) falls on a Saturday there 
will 1)0 an epidemic of cholera ^ if the bright third of Vakhdhh (May) 
falls on a Saturday there will be a drought, if the morning wind blows 
from the east and south-east and a famine if the wind blows from the 
south; if the bright second of AsMd (July) falls on a Saturday the 
year will be disastrous; if the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) falls 
on a Saturday there will be panic, war, uneasiness to kings, poverty, 
ora flood, and if the fullmoon (March), the bright fifth of 

ShrdpfMi (August), or the no moon-day 'of (October) fall on a. 
Sat unlay there will bo general poverty and panic. 

The fdaaet Eaidh is called Those,', who ai’C under the evil 
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infliienee of the planet Barth on Wednesdays or Saturdays engaf^e a 
Brdhman to repeat prayers to her 18,000 times, or wear an emerald 
ring. I'he Earth or B.dhii is not separately worshipped as a planet 
but as one of the five elements of the universe she is held in high 
reverence by all classes of Hindus. As the nourisher of life she is 
looked upon as a mother. She is a type of forbearance and lono*» 
suffering, pure and holy herself, yet allowing both the pure and the 
impure, the just and the unjust to live on her. It was to lighten 
her burden of evil that Vishnu underwent his nine incarnations. 
When the weight of the accumulated sins of the wicked is too much 
for her the earth quakes. An earthquake therefore is a sign of wide- 
spread sin and wickedness. The material body is regarded as a lump 
of earth or fmtti destined to be united with the earth of which it 
forms a part. The earth is also regarded as the kiug^s consort. On 
rising from bed before setting their feet on the ground all religious- 
minded Hindus say a prayer of forgiveness to the earth. Before the 
daily worship of the household gods and before the shrddh or memorial 
service the earth is sprinkled with water and strewn with flowers. 
Brdliman men immediately before meals sprinkle water on the ground 
all round the dish or on the right-hand side of the dish and drop three 
pinches of cooked rice on the ground* Before a Br&man ascetic or 
a Dheda or Bhangia is buried a copper coin is dropped into the earth. 
TBefore the foundation stone of a house or a temple is laid, the earth 
is sprinkled with water and flowers are strewn over it. In the spot 
where the foundation stone is to be laid, a copper-pot containing a piece 
of coral, a pearl, a silver coin, a betelnut, red cotton thread or ndda^ 
some moss, and a few blades of da^ro grass are laid. The pot is covered 
with earth and the earth is wetted by ten or fifteen pots full of water. 
The ha[)piness or misery of the dwellers in the new house is known by 
the time the earth takes to soak up the water poured on it. When 
the ground is completely dry the foundation stone is laid and the 
su|)erstructure begun. This is called khdipuja or earth worship. 
When a high caste Hindu dinner is given the articles are cooked in 
pots laid not on the ordinary hearths but in trenches called iaven. 
When these trenches are dug, they are strewn with flowers dipped in 
sandal-paste. On the booth -erecting day, from three to eight days 
before a marriage, or a thread-girding clay, the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom or of the boy who is to be girt with the thread with the 
help of the family priest, worship the ground near the front veranda by 
sprinkling it with water and strewing it with flowers dipped in sandal- 
paste. A twig of the hhickda tree with an iron ring or a red thread tied 
to it is planteci under ground near the veranda. When at the bidders 
house the inner square or chauri is raised, in the marriage hall the 
ground is also similarly worshipped. In some parts of north Gujarat 
among Bi^hmans V^ni^s and Koiis, wlien the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom live in the same village, on the night before the marriage 
day the bridegroom goes on horseback with friends and the family 
priest to the boundary-stone between his and the neighboiiring village. 
When the boundary-stone is reached the bridegroom alights from the 
horse, sprinkles water on the ground beyond the border of his own 
village, and strews it with flowers dipped in turmeric- paste. When 
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this worship is performed by the bridegroom, the people of the village 
within whose limits the worship was performed c^se to encroach on 
the land of the bridegroom^s village. 

All husbandmen worship the earth on the bright thii'd of FaisMM 
(May) by sprinkling their fields with water and by strewing them 
with flowers. Ploughing be^ns on a day fixed by the village 
astrologer. When the day is fixed before taking it to the field an 
nil widowed woman of the family nibs the plough with turmeric and 
nnhnsked red rice, applies or red marks to the bullock’s brows, 

wraps red cotton threads round their horns, and feeds them with spices. 
In a corner of the field chosen by the astrologer the husbandman digs 
a hole with a hand hoe, lays in the hole a betelniit copper coin and 
some rice, and covers them with earth. After bowing to the earth 
the husbandman begins to plough from the corner of the field where 
the hole was dug. Except tliat some Brahmans are feasted after the 
crops are reaped, and that a small quantity is given away in charity 
among Bnlhmans and other dependants, the better class of husband- 
men perform no other field rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, Dublas, Dhankds, 
M^ikdds, and other early tribes, field rites are performed after 
sowing, at weeding, and before and after reaping. After the seed is 
sown in a corner of the field four or five clods of earth are heaped and 
encircled by a cotton thread. A wheat or millet cake is laid over the 
clods and near them wheat is spread in the form of a cross* A lamp 
fed with clarified butter is kept burniiig. In the Kewa Kdntha when 
the maize crop is to be weeded the Bhils and N^ukdds through their 
headmen kill and ofier a cock to the village god. Those Dhondijls 
Dublas Chodhras and other wild tribes in south Gujarat who work 
in the fields, before the grain is reaped throw on the field or on the 
boundary of the field rice and redlead and make offerings of betelnuts 
and the flesh of a cock. In the Rewa Kdntha after the grain is reaped 
the Bhils, Kolis, and Ntlikdiis of the village meet on any day in 
Bhadarro (September), and through their headman, offer to Bdva Dev 
and Oh^munda Dev, represented by round stones under a teak tree, 
earthen or wooden horses and the flesh of twelve goats and twelve 
cocks, and sprinkle over them blood from the ears of twelve buffaloes. 
All the milk in the village is boiled with rice and drunk. M^ha liquor 
is also drunk. Before taking the grain to the threshing ground a cross 
is marked with cowdung ashes that the grain may not be removed by 
some unfriendly god or spirit. Before removing the grain from the 
threshing yard for sale or for private use or in fulfilment of a vow taken 
to avert some calamity to the crops, offerings are made to the boundary 
god or SimMiddev and to certain goddesses. These offerings consist of 
a lighted lamp, a cocoanut, redlead, pounded rice, dates, split gram, 
coarse sugar, flags, the flesh of a goat or cock, and moha or palm liquor. 

The comet or het% is not genei'ally worshipped. The day of the 
week sacred to him is Saturday. When, his influence is unfriendly 
people engage a Brahman to say a prayer to him 17,000 times. A 
i‘omei is destructive to the mimeh&lm or mustache-wearers that is to 
men, if if.s tail is downward, and to the pmchkdldi or tailwearers 
that is to animals, if its tail is upwards. 
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Biomeiit it shakes its head or body it is thrown on its side and its 
head is cut off with a single sword-stroke. At the temple of 
Bahneharaji a different mode is used for testing whether the animal 
is acceptable to the goddess. There the animal stands in front of the 
goddess near a stone called chachm. Over the stone is set a lamp 
which is supplied with, clarified butter from one of the lamps 
burning near the goddess and brought lighted from inside the temple, 
if the animal^ generally a buffalo, when let loose goes and smells the 
lamp it is considered acceptable to the goddess; if it refuses to 
smell the latnp it is let loose after one of its ears has been cut and 
a drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a flower. The neck 
of tlie sacrifice is cut by one of the exorcists, or by the chief, or by 
the village lieadnian, or by the man who has offered the animal, or 
by Dubla Ghodhra or Nay aka hirelings, or by a temple servant, 
or by a pngi that is a man born feet foremost. The first gush of 
blood is gathered in a jar and some of it is sprinkled on the 
goddess, and on the floor and door-posts of the temple, and, if the 
offering is made for general welfare, on the gates of the city or 
town and of the chiePs palace or visiting hall, and on the foreheads 
of bystanders. One of the exorcists and one or more barren 
women drink a cup or two of the blood and a cupful of the blood is 
taken home by tlie person who has offered the animal. In the cup 
of blood which is taken home some jovdr, mag^ math^ tmar^ and 
ehola grains are dropped, and the grains are scattered in the differ- 
ent rooms of the house and in a corner of a field. This blood is 
the sure source of strength and good luck, and even Brahmans 
at Bahuchardji keep cloths steeped in the blood of a victim as 
spells against natural and spirit-sent diseases. The head and 
sometimes the legs are buried deep in the ground where the animal 
is offered or where four roads meet. The remaining parts of the 
body are taken by Dhedds or by the exorcists, or the flesh is cooked 
and after offering it to the goddess is served among the assembled 
people. If the offering is accompanied by a fire sacrifice the 
animal is killed after the fire worship at which a Brahman 
sometimes officiates. The animal is forced to walk up to a lighted 
lamp and as it looks down and smells the lamp its head is cut off. 
Some blood is poured out, its tongue ears and liver are dropped 
into the fire, and its head is buried deep near the fire-place. 

Some high caste Hindus who scruple to kill an animal simply 
lay before the goddess a live cock, sometimes with one of its legs 
cut off, or an ear-bored goat and allow the animal to roam at large, 
With a sword they also cut a pam|>kin, or sprinkle on the goddess 
the blood that oo7.es out by having the animaFs ear lopped off or 
its body scratched with a knife. 

Among such early tribes as the Bhils, Kolis, Chodr^s and 
Gdmtds, blood offerings are made to their gods and goddesses, as 
well as to the spirits of their dead ancestors who are supposed to 
dwell in the rude or dressed stones tilled khatrm and 
Blood offerings are made to each of these guardian gods and god- 
'desses at least once a year on days saci'ed to them or when a vow 
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taken in their name is to be fulfilled. On a Sunday or Tuesday 
fixed for making the oftering which is kept as a fast day the floor 
on which the stone is laid is freshly cowdunged. Milk is poured 
on the stone, redlead is applied to it, and a lamp is kept burmna> 
near it. The holy man or hhagat, through whom the offerings are 
made and of whom each caste has one, then steps in. He mutters 
some words, makes some small heaps of rice, and lays a beteluut 
ou each heap. A cocoanut is offered and the animal, which is a 
cock for a less powerful and a goat for a more powerful guardian 
is brought close to the stone. The holy man himself kills the 
animal, and takes out its liver which is baked on the fire and then 
minced. The worshippers hold a pinch of rice in their hands, and 
together bow to the stone over which the pieces of the liver are 
dropped and moha or palm-juice liquor is gently poured. The wor- 
shippers then break their fast and with friends and neighbours all 
sit in a row and along with unfermented palm -juice and mohaliqmv 
eat bread and the cooked flesh of the sacrificed animal. The holy 
man then hands to the worshippers the betelnut and the cocoanut 
which were offered to the stone. The cost of making an offering 
among these people is about Rs. 4, including what is spent in 
eating and drinking. 

Bloodless offerings consist of grain, fruit, flowers, and tree leaves. 
These offerings which are made both in every-day worship and 
on high days differ for different gods. To the stone image of 
Shiv are offered all flowers except kevda or ketaki sweet pandanus 
Pandanus odoratissimus, cliampo Michelia champaca, and dnkdo or 
rui Calotropis gigaiitea. Of these the kevda flower which is under 
Shiv’s curse is offered only on the bright third of Bhddarvo 
(September). On that day all women worship the kevda flower 
and the cow, do not eat vegetables that have seeds or the products 
of the cow, and offer the flower to Shiv. Shiv^s pet flowers are 
the dhantura Dhatura hummata, the water lily kamal Neiium 
speciosum, the sunflower siirajp/ml, and the agatUo Agati grandi- 
flora; of the leaves offered the inostrfavo are those of the 
marmelos, dmli Tamarindus indica, Mctgod Vitex bicolor, 
damro^ ^ado pdndadi, and the young shoots of the^mango. The 
only grass offered is the daro grass Cynodon dactyloo. In temples 
where the surface of Shiv^s stone is carved "into fiye human 
faces, one on each of the four sides and the fifth the top, 
water lilies and the leaves of the basil plant are offered to the 
northern face, daro grass to the western face, red \karena or 
oleander flowers to the southern face, all offerahle white Rowel's to 
the eastern face, and hel leaves and other offerable flowers to the top 
face. The other offerings are cleaned rice, cocoanuts, betelnuts, curds, 
milk, water, and cowdung ashes, and in the hot season sugared 
hempwater or bhang* Some Brdhmans object to use the food offerings 
to Shiv which are eaten by the temple servants, Gosdvis and 
Tapodhan*. Among household gods is the conch shell from which 
water^ cannot be poured on Shiv^s image. The day most sacred to 
Shiv is the dark thirteenth or fourteenth of every Hindu month called 
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S/iivrafri or Slaves Night. Of these twelve clays in the year tli.e 
dark thirteenth or fourteenth of Md^k (Pebniary) called Malm 
ShivnUra is the most sacred. On that day besides the usual 
otfering^, slabs of congealed clarified butter in the form of water 
lilies are laid over Sliiv^s ling. To Devi or Mdta, Shiv’s consort, ail 
reel flowers are offered especially the oleander karena, the shoeflow’'er 
janm, the rose, and the gulbas Mirabilis jalap. Dhmitnra and 
gaJgata flow'crs and the leaves of the hel and Michodo or shami tree 
are also offered. The leaves and flowers of the dnMo swallowwort, 
the hh/mgaro, and the daro grass cannot be offered. The other 
ordinary and special offerings, in addition to blood offerings if made, 
are redlead or sludar^ vermilion or kinglok, red turmeric powder or 
kanhij cocoanuts, clarified buttn" for tlie lamp, boiled rice and milk, 
cooked gi'am, fried adad cakes, wbea,t flour mixed with clarified butter 
and sugar, lemon syrup, and a woman’s silken robe or ghdtdi, *'Jlu5 
use of sesame and castor oil in some of the goddciss’ temples as 
at Amba is strictly forbidden and in cooking and oiling their hair, 
pilgrims are forced to use nothing but clarified butter. 

To Vishnu in his form of Krishna are offered all white flowers. 
Tl'he special flowers offered are sweet pandaims hevda Pandanus 
odoratissimus and gnlchhadi French marigold, and on the Damra 
young hurley shoots ; the special leaves are those of ilie basil plant 
hilsi and the padoj)dndadi, dsopdlav Polj^alfchea loiigifolia, and 
kidamb Nauelea kadamba trees. The other special offerings are 
sugareandy, chdroli Buchanania latifolia nuts, and peacock’s feathers. 
Ketak% dhantura, dnkdo, and mitchkuud flowers, and dare? Cynodoii 
daetylon and lemon grasses are never offered to Vishnu. 

To Ganpati are offered the rose, jasmin, oleander, and shoeflower, and 
the leaves of the mango, hkdngaro, hordi^ dkantura^ s/iami, agaihio, 
mdado, piplo, dmli^ hel^ and ‘}mgod^ and the daro grass. Wheat and 
coarse sugar are Ganpati’s favourite offerings. The leaves of the basil 
plant are offered only on the bright fourth of every Hindu month by 
women under a special vow. 

The offerings made to Ilanuman are duhdo and dhaniura flowers, 
the leaves of the hel tree, and redlead^ sesame oil, turmeric, and adad 
1 ’haseo lus muago. 

To the sun are offered all red flowers, among them the rose oleander 
and shoeflower. The d&lar flower and. the leaves of the bel tree cannot 
be offered to the sun. To the moon all white flowers and to the planet 
Mars all red flowers are oflfered. The offerings made to the spirits of 
the dead and used in all shrddA or memorial services are sesame, barley, 
cleaned rice, sandal-paste, and the leaves and flowers of the shamis 
agaihio^ bkdngaro, tuUi, and dmii. Of cooked articles the spirits’ 
favorite is fri^ adad cake. 

Almost all classes of Gujardt Hindus believe that the result of 
every undertaking is foreshadowed by certain signs and hints. The 
business of the day will prosper or ’ fail' according to^the nature of 
the object first seen after waking#, ■ The objects which the people 
12181-52 
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are most anxious to begin the day by looking at are the household 
god, the pipal tree, the basil plant, a Brdhman, a cow, or a lucky 
man. Traders and shopkeepers are very particular about the first 
bargain of the day and in the first bargain a troublesome customer 
is avoided as much as possible. Sonis, Chdrans, Rajputs, Kolis, 
Dhcdds, and Bhils have particular faith in the truth of omens, which 
are much looked for when one starts on a journey, or when one leaves 
the house on important business. Omens are not much bended when 
one goes out for every day work. Brahmans, Vdnias, and other high 
caste Hindus hold noon or a thunderstorm to be the best time for 
going out, as had signs are believed to be then powerless. Unless the 
signs are favourable no new work is undertaken. If the first signs 
are unfavourable Brahmans sit down, repeat the sun hymn or gcl^atri 
eight times, and then start. If the signs are still unfavourable th^ 
again sit down and repeat the prayer sixteen times. If the signs are 
still unfavourable the business is given up for that day or is taken 
in hand at noon. Vdnids and other high caste Hindus sit down on 
the appearance of bad signs and await the appearance of good signs. 
Dhedas, Ghadvis, and Koli and Bhil highwaymen are very careful 
about omens and wait the appearance of good signs on the village 
outskirts. Before they start on a new undertaking or on a plundering 
raid sometimes as many as fifteen days p^ss. 

The goodness or badness of the signs is determined by the appear- 
ance of certain living and lifeless objects in a particular form, in a 
particular way, and in a particular state. The following objects are 
considered good omens to a person leaving his house. These are 
grouped into two main classes, men and animals. Under the head of 
lucky men come a chief ; an armed man ; a cavalier ; a macebearer; 
an old man, if a hundred years old the better ; a friend ; parents ; a 
newly married pair; a forehead-marked and head-covered Brahman or 
a group of Brahmans, if the family priest or an astrologer so much 
the better ; a schoolboy, a merchant, a trader, a shopkeeper, a banker 
or a moneychanger if with some articles of his calling so much the 
better ; a cultivator returning from the field with his plough ; a 
weaver ; a barber with his bag or wdth his looking glass or after 
shaving ; a musician with his instruments ; a Bharvdd with a stick 
in his hand ; a washerman with a pack of clean clothes or on his way 
to the washing-place ; a gardener or Mali with a tray or basket of 
flowers ; a fisherman with fish ; a butcher with flesh ; a snakecharmer 
with snakes in his basket ; a T)hed with a stick in his hand or with 
a pack of clothes ; a Bhangi with a basket and a broomstick or with a 
basket containing human ordure ; an unwidowed woman provided she 
wears a bodice, has a forehead mark, hair smooth, and is not barren ; a 
woman, if a daughter so much the better, with two red earthen pots 
filled with water on her head and with her hands by her sides ; or a 
woman with a load of green grass on her head, or one leading a she* 
buffalo from the river bank i a milkmaid ; a dancing girl seen to the 
left^ f ’a^virgin with a‘ fresh earthen Jar on her hoM and some jtmf 
grain In her Tap. "It fa -also lucky to meet a Musalm^n corpse, a man 
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or a woman carry iisg’ eimls, fruit, sujgar, a bag* of all grains except 
adad^ cooked articles, cocoa ami betelnuts, a hubble-bubble, liquor, a 
leathern waterbag, iiowers, red clothes, diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
silver, gold and copper coins or plates, a lighted lamp, smokeless lire, 
a looking glass, a shield, a kettledrum y a flag, a flyflap, a litter, an 
umbrella, a conch-shell, fragrance, paints, a basket filled with cowdung 
or earth, and a womam or man sneezing if behind or to the left. 
Under animals come a cow on the left ; a ball, if pushing with his 
horns so much the better ; white bullocks yoked to a granlaclen cart 
or to a driving cart i a caparisoned horse or a horse neighing to the 
right ; a.n elephant ; a running black or red dog or a dog barking to 
the left ; a cat to the left of a man and to the right of a woman, or a 
cat crossing the road from right to left ; a donkey passing or 
braying to tlie left or behind ; a herd of deer moving to the right ; a 
swarm of monkeys whooping and jumping to the light or to the left ; 
a fox or a wolf howling or passing to the left; a iimtigoose passing 
from right to left ; a serpent passing from right to left or moving on 
in front ; and a frog croaking to the left. Under birds come a calling 
or a flying peacock with its feathers outstretchcKi ; a crow croaking to. 
the left or while perched on a green tree ; a lark or bhdradvdj singing 
to the left ; a crow pheasant or kdlcario hinihhdt ; a calling cuckoo ; a 
kingfisher or chds moving from left to right in the morning and from 
right to left in the afternoon ; an owl hooting to the lelt ; an owlet or 
cMhdi hooting to the right ; a partridge or tetar moving to and fro 
or making three sounds at a time ; and a stork or sdvas moving to 
the riglit. Before undertaking any new business some keep their 
hand under their nostrils and it is considered very lucky if the air 
breathed out passes through the right nostril Eating of curds 
befoi'o going on a journey is also lucky. A Journey is avoided to the 
north on a Sunday, to the north-west on a. Monday, to the west on a 
Tuesday, to the south-west on a Wednesday, to the south on a Thurs- 
day, to the south-east on a Friday, and to the east on a Saturday. 
Except in the forbidden directions, the Journey will prosper if the 
traveller before starting eats a beteldeaf on a Sunday ; eats rice and 
barley or looks into a mirror on a Monday ; eats wheat or coriander 
seed on a Tuesday ; eats coarse sugar and mag on a Wednesday ; eats, 
split gram and curds on. a Thursday ^ eats gram, sesame, and raisins on 
a .Friday ; and eats adad or looks into a mirror on a Saturday. Other 
signs of good luck on occasions unconnected with a Journey are making 
an ink blot while writing ; oversetting an inkstand or a pot of sesame- 
oil ; black or snuff-coloured moles or Idnc&hdn on a part of the body 
unseen by the person himself ; and 'the throbbing of a man^s right 
and of a woman^s left eyeball The luckiest present for distribution 
is coriander seeds and raw sugar^ aiid tlie luckiest dinner is wheat flour 
mixed with sugar and .clarified butter. 

; Besides the contraries, of the good omens the bad omens are : A 
group of three men ; a. man who,, is, bareheaded^ naked, or who has 
tlie ends of his turban loose; a man who "is- baldheaded or. who has 
his head freshly shaved ; a man who is cat-eyed, or who has no hair 
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on l;be breast^ or upper lip, or who has a reddish mustache ; a iiiau 
who has a scar near the mustache ; a man who has no brow mark ; a 
traveller ; a physician ; an ascetic ; a miser ; a drunkard ; a spend- 
thrift ; a goldsmith ; a carpenter with saws ; a blacksmith ; an oil- 
presser ; a potter ; a Garuda ; a w^oman who is untidy® or who has her 
Ijair dishevelled^ or who is pregnant, or who is in her monthly sickness, 
or who is barren, or who is a widow, or who has on her head three 
black earthen pots filled with water ^ a Vdgri woman with a toothbrush ; 
a man or a woman who is deaf, dumb, bhnd, lame, harelipped, slit* 
eared, hungry, or famished ; a leper ; a lunatic ; or one yawning, 
vomiting, coughing, or sneezing to the right and in front ; or one in 
black green or wet clothes ; or one weeping, quarrelling, or skimbliiig ; 
or one carrying wet earth, a black earthen-pot, coals, fuel, ashes, hay, 
match-boxes, lamx^black, adad, sugarcane, coarse sugar, sesame seed 
and oil, castor oil, cotton seed, cbaffi, flour, water, milk, whey, clarified 
butter, salt, medicine, house-sweepings, thorns, honey, lemon, soap, 
lime, knife, bones, hide, and blood. Besides the animals in a state 
contrary to that given under good omens, there are bellowing or 
fighting bulls or buffaloes, a goat, a ram, a camel, a tiger, a bear, a 
hare, fighting cats, a howling dog twitching its ears, a squirrel crossing 
the road, the sound and flight of a ringdove, a crow croaking witlx 
its face to the south, and a falling lizard. It is unlucky to go out 
while it rains, and after eating milk, macaroni, a mixture of rice and 
split pulse, or any article of food that is offered to a goddess. The 
omens dreaded by thieves and highwaymen are the sound of a 
trumpet at sunset, the hooting of an owlet or chibadi, and the finding 
of cooked articles as the first booty. To see a broomstick, a lamp 
post, and a heartless and childless man or woman immediately after 
waking is held particularly unlucky. It is also unlucky if one 
quarrels while eating or leaves off food in anger or if one finds gold 
and loses silver. Mixtures of salt and milk and of curds and raw 
sugar are held unlucky by some Brahmans. It is unlucky after 
ifightfali to sell catechu or to look into a mirror or to comb the hair. 
It is unlucky to gaze at one^s shadow; to daub with coal; for a 
married woman to sleep with her bodice on ; to" place the sole of one'^s 
foot upon the foot of another ; to wave the legs to and fro ; to laugh 
in a dream ; to sleep at sunset, or with the head turned to the north. 
To pass salt from hand to hand is followed by a quarrel between the 
persons who passed it and the quarrel is heightened by turning back 
an old shoe. A man is afflicted with boils if he thrusts Ins head into 
a sieve or into a winnowing fan or if a lighted lamp is passed over 
his body. If a man waits over the body of another, the persoix 
crossed becomes stunted unless he is re-crossed. If a man or woman 
stumbles it is because somebody is abusing them ; if one finds a hair 

The Gujardti sayiixg is i Mdkadnmchho ne mdnjro jene Jt^aiye nahi ndl ; fe nar Jo 
sdmo inale^ to nuhohaejivm kdl, is Know that it is a sure jsigii of ruin if on the 
way yon meet a man who has a reddish mustache, who is cat-eyed, and who has no 
hair on his chest* 

^ The Gujarati saying is : JPkitad ndri male^ lanmc jdjld Imkh ; eve shukam ohdlso, 
io ghar gkar mdghsko that is You will beg from duor to door if you go out after 
wetlng a skifcern with undressed hair, 
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mi Kcd with some cookel article it is because somebody remembers 
him; if a female crow croaks ou a roof or if two persons utter by 
jieeideut the same word at the same time a guest will visit ilio house ; 
if one belches it is because ho has eaten something stealthily ; if one 
does not succeed in carrying a lighted lamp after several attempts 
it is because his body is not (dean. A dream in the early dawn will 
come true if one gets up after the dream is over. To Imild a hoiise^ 
tu set up a central rafter or imhh on the roof or to make a terrace or 
a water cistern, is believed to be followed by the death of one of the 
family, 

i^lxeept by Slinivaks epidemics are believed to be causixl by a 
goddess or Miita, that is mother, whose wrath requires to be appeased 
by offerings. The ceremony with which these oflerings are made by 
higli and middle class Hindus is called the sMutl or quieting rite. 
Besides to stay epidemics, aluhiti ceremonies are peiformed wlien lires 
are unusually frequent or destructive, when the rainfall is scanty or 
excessive, when the fields are attacked by locusts, when a child is born 
under an uuhu-ky star, and when any lucky occasion such as marriage 
is beset with obstacles. In all these cases the rites are almost the 
same. s/iduli <.v quieting cennnonies are generally performed ])y 
a whole caste, by t:be chief in a Native State, or by the people of a 
street or of a village. The ceremony takes idaee near a goddess^ 
temple, in the street, or where four roads cross, in the village market, 
or on the village border. After the outbreak and before the ceremony 
has begun Brahmans daily offer prayers to the goddess, and the village 
headman or the chief in a Native State tabes a vow to w^'ar a bracelet 
and cover his head with a womau*s silk robe or g/idtdL The ends of 
the street or of the market are festooned with eocoanuts, and nim^ 
dsi>jjdlo, and mango leaves, with at each end of the festoon two earthen 
pits one over the other. At the spot set apart for the quieting 
ceremony is built a three-feet square altar or chamber of plastered and 
whitewashed brickwork. Near the chamber an earthen mound or altar 
about twm feet square is raised. On the appointed day the people 
meet near the chamber and a Brdhman, generally either the village 
priest or ghdmot or the caste priest or nidtgfn\ is called to officiate. 
The headman of the caste, the chief, the man who has subscribed most 
to the ceremonial fund, or the village headman or accountant, acts as 
leader of the ceremony. If the ceremony is to be performed according 
to strict Vedic rites none but a Brahman can act as leader. On the 
mound or altar small heaps of rice of various colours are piled as homes 
for the influences of the planets and wffiile the leader worship>s them 
pmyers arc oScred by the Brahman priest. Except when the ceremony 
is held near a temple, a coeoanut or a silver image to represent the 
IMata or mother is laid with an unsh.'atheil sword near the chamber, 
p!‘ayers are repeated, and flow^ers and sandal-paste are laid before tlie 
image. A fire is lighted in the chamber, and to the sound of music 
rice, sugar, barley, rapeseed, sesame, ldtus*seed or ImmalMMij twigs 
of the caihlOf Mer^ khdkhro^ and janjcio tree, 

sugarcane cuttings, pomegranates, guavas, custard apples, bd a.pples, 
raisins, betel leaves, dry dales, aloes, eaudahvood, milk, and curds arc 
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offered. Clarified bufcfcer is poured into the fire, a cocoanut and a 
bangle wrapped in a silk robe are set before it and lighted camphor is 
waved round it. The leader of the ceremony then sits under a jar 
from a hole in the bottom of which water trickles on his head. When 
no animals are sacrificed the leader pours into the fire a few drops of 
blood drawn from the ear, of a goat, or cuts with a sword a pumpkin 
rubbed with redlead and laid near a wet flour saucer with a wick burn- 
ing at each of its four sides. Formerly in Kathiawar a Bhangia^s 
tongue Was cut and blood from it was dropped into the fire. After the 
ceremony the guardians of the ten quarters of heaven are invoked and 
the villagers leave their homes and live outside the village feasting and 
praying and feeding the village dogs. 

Besides by sJidnti or quieting rites a village is cleared of cholera 
and other plagues by performing a car ceremony. In a Bhil, Koli, 
Dubla, or Dhtinka village, that is in a village wdiose people belong to 
the early tribes, the headman or other leader takes a vow not to wear 
a turban, or shave his head, and sometimes to put on a w’-oman^s dress. 
He calls on the exorcists or bacloas and the holymen or bhagats to say 
which of the gods or goddesses are offended and what should be done to 
quiet them. One of the exorcists hits upon the offended goddess 
a.nd to her shrine the exorcists and people go. The exorcist offers rice 
and turmeric to the goddess and throws them on the people round. 
He directs the people to choose the animal to be offered to the goddess. 
The animal chosen is generally a goat, and sometimes a buffalo. The 
exorcist tosses his head, lets loose his bi’aid of hair, shakes all over, 
beats himself with his bauds or with a chain bristling with iron spikes, 
mutters some words, and is believed to be possessed with the goddess 
and therefore with the plague. Near the goddess is laid a four-wheel- 
ed car about a foot long with a bamboo canopy to the outside of 
which several small flags are stuck. In the car is a cocoanut or a 
lighted lamp. The chosen goat or buffalo is then brought, its brow 
marked with redlead, its neck adorned with a cocoanut and a flower 
garland, and its body covered with a red silk robe. The plague is 
believed to pass from the exorcist in some places into the goat and in 
other places into the car. The plague is believed to pass into the goat 
when the exorcist lays his hands on the goat’s head; the plague is 
believed to have entered into the car if the ear begins to move of itself 
while the exorcist mutters prayers. When the plague has entered into 
the goat or into the car, the exorcist lifts the car and the goat and 
leaves the temple. Sometimes the car is yoked to the goat with a red 
cotton thread and the exorcist leads the goat nodding as he goes. 
Overjoyed at the idea that the plague is leaving their village the 
people follow, most of them dancing shouting and drumming, and a few 
bearing liquor and other offerings for the goddess. The procession 
jiasses through the centre of the village from one end to the other. 
Whenever the car stops the exorcist propitiates the pdaee-spirit with 
lemonjuice and a cocoanut. Along the road which the car takes sick 
people are brought, some in their cots. As the procession passes the 
exorcist rubs from head to foot the bodies of those attacked with 
cholera, and leaps over the bodies of thoitc who are suffering from other 
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irFeascs. The procession halts on the north-east border of the villaa’O 
and the people ^’o to their homes. The exorcist takes the car and tiie 
^^oat within the limits of the next village and is accompanied by a few 
m\i;>icians and others bearing olTerings. Hearing the noise of music 
the people of the next village come with music to join them and take 
charge of the animal and the ear. If no people come from the next 
village the first villagers leave the car and the animal and this village 
then has the plague in it. This rarely happens, The people of the 
second village lake the animal and the car to a third village and so on 
till tlie animal and the car are left in a forest or in a deserted village. 
In th’s way the animal and the ear are often taken forty or fifty miles 
from village to village. After linnding their charge to the people of the 
BtKJond village the first party return to their own village. The olferings 
which they took with them are eaten by the exorcist and. others wlio 
drink liquor. As an additional offering a goat or a cock is sometimes 
killed and its flesh is eaten. Ih^fore re-entering his village the exorcist 
pours roiiinl it a mixture of milk and water or dro])S a mixture of wet 
and gram and encircles the village with a doubled cotton thread. 

A village may be cleared of a plague in various other ways. In 
parts of llewa Kantha a huffialo is gaudily decked^ is paraded througli 
and round the village, and is then turned loose. Some Kewa Kantha 
Bhils and Kolis leave their village in a body and offer a goat and 
liquor to a wooden image underneath a tree. They drink liquor and 
return home. Some Bhils make clay horses and clay linages of their 
goddess and take them in a body to their village temple. In some 
Chodhra villages in South Gujardt the doors of the huts are festooned 
with mango leaves. The Chodhras make merry for two or three c]ay^s, 
consult the village exorcist, offer cocks to the stones which are the 
homes of their smddiddev or boundary-god and hhalra or their 
aneestor-god, sprinkle liquor over the stones, and tie charmed plant 
roots to the wrists of the sick. In some Bhil Koli and Dlulnka villages 
two op}X)site houses on the main road are joined by a string from 
which hang either five or seven eocoanuts, the legs of sacrificed goals, 
and a bunch of mm leaves. At the ends of tlie siring a small earthen 
pot and a saucer are tied one over the other. Under the string all the 
sick people are taken. In some Koli, Dubla, or Rajput Tillages four 
buffaloes axe killed one near each of the four city gates, or one goat 
01-* buffalo is killed for the whole vdllage. The head of the sacrificed 
animal is buried at the village border and the blood of the body is 
allowed to trickle into a brass plate. Turmei'ie water and jmcir are 
mixed with the blood in the plate and the mixture^ which is called 
amiiupa or nectar shower, is sprinkled over the houses* In parts of 
Mahi Kdntlm as a preventive against cholera the caste or village 
people, on the first Mond|.y of Shrmm (August), present a Jogi with 
clothes or offer eocoanuts during the four wet months to the goddess 
Mka* 

If a person causelessly keeps on laughing, or weeping ; 

if he speaks wildly with stating eyes; if he falls on the ground 
foaming at the nioutli ; if he suddenly ' grows dmnb, faints, eats 
nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion ; if lae shivers^ 
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tosses his arms, and appears to have lockjaw ; and if he feels pain in. 
the side or is attacked with fever, jannclice^ rheumatism, or epileptic 
fits, the person is believed to be possessed by a spirit. All people are 
at all times liable to spirit attacks, but spirit seizures are less common 
among men than among women and children. They are least common 
among Brahman men who are believed to be spirit-proof because they 
daily repeat the sacred sun hymn or gmjatri, because they wear the 
Br^hmanic thread, and because they mark their brows with cowdiing 
ash'S. Alen of the lower classes do not escape spirit attacks 
particularly if they visit unclean or spirit-haunted places bareheaded 
on a Tuesday Saturday or Sunday. Women are specially open to 
spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, in pregnancy, and in 
childbed. A woman during childbirth when her hair is not properly 
tied is particularly liable to a spirit attack. As a safeguard her head 
is tightly covered by a piece of black cloth and a line of whitewasli 
is drawn round her. Sometimes halves of lemons daubed with redlead 
ai’e scattered about the lying-in room and a nail is driven into the floor. 
Children are apt to be seized by a spirit if thiy are taken to any 
empty open space at sunset. Those who die a sudden or violent death, 
by suicide, by hydrophobia, by lightning or fire, by a fall from a high 
place, or by drowning ; those who are gored to death by horned cattle ; 
who die with some wordly desire ungratified ; or those among high 
caste Hindus whose after-death rites, partieularly the twelfth day rites, 
have been neglected or carelessly performed, become unfriendly spirits. 

Spirits are of two classes, males or hlmts and females or phhdcJmis, 
The males or hhiits are the spirits of dead men, the females or 
fishdcJinu are the spirits of dead women. These are again classed 
mto gharnu hhuts ox pishdc/ini that is family spirits and IdMmm 
hhuts or insJidcJmis is outside spirits. The influence of the house 
or family spirit is confined to the house or family to which it belongs. 
They do not trouble outsiders. A family spirit is generally the ghost 
of a member of the family who died with some desire unfulfilled or 
whose after-death ceremonies were neglected or improperly performed. 
As they retain the nature of the persons whose ghosts they are, some 
family spirits are quiet and others are troublesome. The quiet spirits 
tell their wishes to some members of the family in a dream and have 
them satisfied. The troublesome spirits harass the family, terrify them, 
and create much mischief in the house. Married women are very 
liable to be possessed^ by the spirit of a husband's former wife. To 
guard against this kind of seizure the man's second wife always wears 
round her neck a charmed cotton thread or a gold ornament called 
BoyaJspaglu^ the former wife's footprint, which is sometimes marked 
with mystic letters or figures. Among high caste Hindus all 
troublesome family spirits are quieted by performing special after-death 
rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, DubMs, Chodhr^s, and other wild tribes 
each dead member of the family should have a stone or a stone figure 
under a tree outside the village. These stones are called that 

is warriors and pdliyds that is guardians. If a stone is not raised the 
spirit proves troublesome. On the death days of the persons for 
whom they have raised and on holidays the stones are rubbed 
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with. reAlead and sometimes goats and fowls are sacrificed to them. If 
these offerings are n:)glected the spirits harass and plague the members 
of the family, destroy their cattle, and bring on sickness. '’.Flie chief 
outside spirits are among mules Bhensdsur, Bliimadio, Brahma^ Gatmcl, 
Jhainpdo, Jill, Kliavis, Mamo, Ilakshas, Shikotar, and Vir ; mul among 
females Oliiidel, Jlidmpdi^ Jognl, Meladi, Pari^ Shikotari, Tantri, and 
Visot. Of these female spirits Jhiimpdi, Meiadi, and Shikotari are th-i 
favourite goddesses of most low caste Hindus who avert their evil 
influence by offierings. 

All these spirits live on phlegmj food-leavings^ human excrement, 
urine, and luimau entrails and brains. Their favourite haunts are empty 
and tumbledown houses, cesspools, burning grounds, pipd or hdbid 
trees, wells and other places for drawing water, the crossing of four 
roads^ the roofs and thresholds of houses, and bills. They enter the 
bodies of tdiose wdio annoy them by visiting theii" haunts wdth their 
hair liaiiging loose ; by committing a nuisance in or otherwise defiling 
their abodes ; by uprooting or otimrwise destroying a fijkd tree ; 1)y 
sw^eaiing falsidy in their name ; by leaping over the circle wdt.hin which 
offerings arc laid for them at the crossing of four roads, and by working 
with, an exorcist for tiicir discomfort or ruin. Men and womm. who 
are fond of using scents are liable to be seized by the Jin, a Miisalmin 
spirit who lives in mosques and who appears on newmoon days and 
Thursdays in human form or in the form of a serpent ; fine-looking 
children are liable to be seized by or Mumlmin spirits, who live 
in the hills, water, and gardens. The-days.most favourable for spirits 
entering human bodies are the .Navrfitrl festival which lasts for nine 
days in October, the dark fourteenth of and all Tuesdays 

anil Sundays; the hours of the day when they are most likely t.o 
enter are sunset and midnight. i"or' fear of spirit athmks some" 
parents do not take out handsome children during tlie^ Navratri 
holidays as this is the busy season of the .Vfighri and Bhoi exorcists. 
The dark fourteenth of A'se (October) is the greatest spirit day of 
the Gujarat year. On that day all high caste married women rise 
early, wa^ their hair with soapnut, rub their eyes with lampblack, and 
going to a road crossing make mari^ with salt and husked rice. 
Fried adad or Phaseolus mungo cakes form the chief article of food on 
that day. 

* Dumbness and » vacant look are warnings of a spirit attack. The 
first thing done on the appearance of these symptoms is to put a 
Mlmetal plate in cowdung, chillies, mustard, an iron nail, hair, and 
live charcoal Over these articles a bellmetal oup is turned mith its 
rim down, and over the bottom, of th# nupa mixture of eowdung and 
water is poured. The plate is then wav^ over the head of the sick 
seven times by a woman. If after some ■ time the cup sticks to the 
plate the spirit is believed to Imve left the imii and to have gone inside 
of the cup* Sometimes a fire is lights' and. over the fire human hair, 
gum-resin, and a little hog dung or hone hair are dropped and the head 
of the sufferer is held over the fumes -for-' a few minutes. Sometimes 
also charmed threads are tied to his right wrist or to Ms neck, or a 
cupful of charmed ' water is given him to drink. Brdhmans are 
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engaged to l-epeat sacred verses in a goddess temple. I£ tlie spirit is a 
weak spirit it gets frightened by one or more of these processes and 
makes off. If it is a strong spirit and cannot easily be got rid of or 
when the disease does not yield to medical treatment, an exorcist or 
spirit-scarer is consulted. The exorcist, who is called bhapoy hhofo^ 
hadvOi or hhagatyxmj belong to almost any class and any faith. He 
may he a Brdhman, Ithatri, Hajdm, PabSri, Bharvdd, Vaghri, Saravia^ 
Dhardla, Gdmta, Bhil, or Bhoi ; he may be a Shrdvak priest or Gorji; 
or a Mnsalman Maulvi or Mnlla. The power of searing spirits is 
not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spirit-searing books j others, 
though the practice is fast dying out, by mastering a spell, which, m 
the Hands of a man proof against ghostly threats and terrors, forces a 
spirit to become his servant. To <iain control over a spirit the Hindu 
exorcist goes to a burial ground alone at midnight on the dark 
fourteenth of J'so (Octobei^, unearths the dead body of a low caste 
Hindu, and bathes in the river. After bathing, while still naked, 
he carries the body within a circle cut with a knife or formed by 
sprinkling a line of -water. ^ Outside of the circle he (irops some 
Phaseolus mungo beans, drives a few nails into the ground, and lays 
near the body halves of lemons daubed with redlead and some offerings. 
Marking his brow with redlead the exorcist sits on the body with his 
legs folded under him and mutters charms. 

As he mutters his charms fantastic and horrid spirits of all kinds, 
male and female, appear outside of the circle, eat the offerings, and 
by every means in their power try to draw the exorcist out of the 
circle. If the exorcist^s heart fails him and he tries to run away 
he is devoured by the spirits as soon as he leaves the circle. If he 
remains calm in the midst of these dangers and continues to repeat 
his charm without a mistake at daybreak, the spirits retire baffled 
and one of them, the spirit required by the exorcist, binds himself 
to be the exorcists servant. An exorcist who has a familiax that 
is a servant-spirit always keeps his forehead marked with redlead, 
abstains from eating brinjals radishes carrots and snakegourds^ 
and fasts for twenty-four hours, if, while eating he hears the voice 
of a Bhangia or sweeper, or if the lamp goes out. On eclipse davs 
and on the dark fourteenth of A'so (October) he mutters charms, 
and during the Navr^tri holidays in October makes special offerings 
to his familiar spirit. The low caste Hindu exorcist is believed 
to be the favourite of one of the local goddesses, Bahiichar^ji, 
Khodiydr, Ghadachi, Shikotar, or Meladi in whose honour he keeps 
an altar furnished in his house. Before he ventures on a spirhi- 
scaring performance he consults his patron goddess by throwing 
dice or by counting grain in front of her altar. Among Bhils any 
one who has learnt to repeat certain charms can become an exorcist 
or badvo. To control the Musalmdn spirit Jin a Musalman must be 
employed who has to perform certain rites on the twenty-seventh day 
of Ram2j4n. * , 

? When he is (xjnsulted the exorcist^s first care is to ascertain whether 
^8 sick su:5ers from spirit-possession or from some other disease** 

method of counting grain 'or by the 
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Musalmmi method of examining^ the refleefcion of a lighted lamp in a- 
liquid. To a.:5cerfciun the presence of a spirit by the grain te-^t the 
Hindu exorcist gives a member of the sick persoa ^'3 famliy some rice, 
wheat, jumr, maize or adad^ a nail, a piece of charcoal, seven clods of 
earth, seven particles of salt, the middle of the three leaves in a hkdkkm 
Butea frondosa twig, and a copper coin* These are wrapped in a 
cloth, are silently waved seven times over the sick, and the bundle is 
laid under his pillow or is tied to his sleeping cot. On the next day, 
which must be a Sunday or a Tuesday or the bright eighth or dark 
fourteenth of A'so (Octoter) or one of the nine days of Navratri 
(October), the bundle is opened and the exorcist takes a pinch of one 
of the kinds of grain. The grains in the pinch are ranged in twos 
on the lower half of a handmill, or on a footstool, or on % pi pal leaf. 
If when so ranged one grain remains over it is called vadhdvo and 
shows that a spirit is in the sick man’s body ; if no grain remains 
over it is called vdeJia or ven and shows there is no spirit in the sick 
man. When the exorcist is satisfied of the presence of a spirit he 
names a spirit and arranges a fresh heap of grain to find if that is the 
spirit with which the man is possessed, and goes on counting fresh 
heaps until he comes across a he.ip with an odd number of grains. 
Sometimes instead of laying the bundle under the sick man’s pillow 
the exorcist waves seven times over the head of the sick who sits with 
his face turned to the east three and a half handfuls of jmdr or a 
basket containing wheat, salt, earth, and an iron nail, and 

determines whether the sick man is possessed by a spirit by ranging 
the principal grain, jmdr or wheat, in twos. The lamp-reflection test 
which is called hdjrat is practised by all Musalmdn and by some 
Hindu exorcists. It is also performed to discover stolen property and 
to ascertain how and by whom it was stolen. The nights of all week 
days except Wednesday and Saturday and the bright seconds of every 
Hindu month are suit jd for the lamp-reflection ceremony. The usual 
way of applying this test is to wash with cowdung the floor of a quiet 
room, genemlly the god-room, and on a footstool, a cross, or a green 
cloth to lay a plain brass or glass plate. A potful of water drawn 
from a well and brought to the sfK)t without uttering a word is poured 
into the plate. A lamp fe<l with clarified butter or with sesamcj, 
jasmin, or mpaseed oil is lighted and so placed that the flame is 
reflected in the centre of the plate. Some fragrant flowers, fruits, and a 
cocoanut are laid near the plate and aloes and frankincense are kept 
burning. When his preparations are completed the exorcist calls his 
medium, a Khatri or a Bubla, or a pagl that is a man or woman born 
foot foremost, or a young boy or girl. Sometimes the medium drinks 
charmed water and has his ears and eyes smeared with sulphate of 
antimony. The medium sits before the plate and is asked to look 
intently on the reflection or the flame in the plate. The exorcist 
repeats charmsyas he repeats them throwing jaspiin flowers one after 
the other into the plate, and asking the medium if he sees anything in 
the plate. After some time the medium begins to describe a palace in 
a ^ grove. A Bhangia is sweeping the yard and a Bhisfci watering it. 
The reception hall is open, seats are arranged in it, and lamps are 
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lig'hteJ. The courtiers begin to step in one after the other and last of 
all comes the king riding a richly caparisoned elephant. He alights, 
enters the hall, and slbs on the throne while the courtiers stand round. 
He is fanned by attendant and flywhisk-bearers and mace-bearers 
stand near him. When the king is seated the exorcist tells the 
medium to ask the king to produce the spirit who has been troubling 
the sick man. The ceremony then ends. Money is given to the 
exorcist and to the medium and ofierings are made to the spirits at a 
place where four roads cross. Sometimes several Miisalmdn beggars 
are feasted. Other modes of employing the lamp- reflection test are in 
use. Sometimes the medium is seated in a circle drawn with a black ' 
substance and looks at the flame reflected in a looking glass, or in a 
blot of ink or lampblack marked on a finger nail, on the palm of the 
hand, on a pipal leaf, on a brass or glass plate, or on a blank sheet of 
paper. Sometimes the medium looks intently at an oiled finger nail 
or at the palm of his band ; sometimes at a small heap of cowdung 
ash^s on the palm of h‘s hand ; sometimes at mystic woixls or signs 
written on a leaf or on a paper with the help of a lamp whose wick 
lias been rubbed in the ashes of the nut of the mid hat or Randia 
dumetorum tree ; and sometimes at ^ mixture of milk sesame oil and 
lampblack in a cup. 

When by one of these processes the exorcist has ascertained that 
the sick man is possessed by a spirit he at first recommends mild 
measures. A fiveeoloured (black, green, yellow, white, and red) woollen 
silken or cotton thread, with several knots in it, is held over the fumes 
of resin or frankincense. This thread and a roll of paper bea^'ing 
mystic letters and cased in a copper or iron plate, is tied on a Tuesday 
or a Sunday to the sick man^s right elbow, wrist, or neck. These 
charms must on no account be either wetted with water or he laid on 
the ground. A charmed lemon is also tied to the sick man^s eot or to 
his right elliow or his neck, or the sick man is fumigated with a roll of 
paper called palito bearing Persian letters. Brdhmans are engaged to 
sit opposite the sick man, especially on Sundays and Tuesdays, and 
pray without ceasing to Vishnu or to the goddess Chandi. When 
mild measures fail to dislodge the spirit harsh measures are tried. The 
exorcist ties charmed threads all round the house ; he sprinkles round it 
charmed milk and water ; and drives a charmed nail into the ground at 
each corner of the house and two at the door. He then purifies the 
house and sets a Dev in it beside whom he lays a drawn sword, a lamp 
of clarified butter, and an oil lamp. Thus fortified he begins to drive 
away the spirit. Before a spirit can be forced to leave him" the sufferer 
must sway his body from side to side and must speak. To make 
the sick man sway his body three devices are in use. First, among 
high caste Hindus a Brahman who is learned in the book of Durga is 
^ Sunday or a Tuesday. He bathes, dresses in freshly 
washed clothes, and sits on a carpet. He lays a new red cloth on a 
•wooden stool, and with grains of %vheat traces on the eloth the eight - 
: l^ved ymifa or charmed figure composed of eight circles round . one 
^ ^ cirvdes he writes Durga^s nine names and 
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makes a small heap of wheat. Upon the nine grain heaps he sets a 
ves.sel filled wdth w^ater and a cocoannt or sometimes merely a coeoanut. 
Oil the coeoanut he lays (lowers and red and white posvder, and in 
front of: it burns gum-resin and lights a lamp of clarified butter. The 
sick man dressed in clean clothes is (nken and seated opposite the 
Brdhrnan, The Brahman repeats the charm of nine letters, holding 
rice or water in his hand with which when it is charmed he sprinkles 
the possessed until he begins to tremble. According to the second 
mode the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick 
man^s house. He drives an iron nail into the threshold of the house^ 
jumps over the sick man, or drinks water after it has been waved over 
the sick man^s head with his face turned to the east, the sick man 
sits opposite the exorcist within a circle drawn with a knife or 
within a square, covered with mm leaves and twigs and its boundaries 
formed of cleaned rice or favar coloured with redlead. Five copper 
coins are laid, four at the corners of the square and the fifth in the 
middle. The exorcist then gently brushes the sick man^s face with 
nim Melia azadirachta, an iimar Ficus glomarata, or an amulra 
Bauhinia racemcsa twig, or a peacock’s feather, or sprinkles water 
over his eyes with a twig. This he does till the sick man 
begins to move his body to and fro. According to the third mode 
the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick man^s 
house accompanied by an assistant who is generally a Vaghri, The 
exorcist orders a small footstool to be brought to him, covers it with 
a cloth, and dmws a turmeric or redlead cross in the middle of the 
cloth. Several heaps of rice, wheat, and adad are made near the cross 
and a copper pot filled with water with a coeoanut in its mouth is 
laid ncm* it on the stool. A lemon waved over the sick mau'^s head is 
cut in half and the pieces covered with redlead are laid on the stool. 
Gum-resin or frankincense is burnt and a lamp fed with clarified butter 
is ligdited. When these arrangements are completed the exorcist 
drinks liquor or palmjuice. The sick man is taken near the footstool 
and is seated on another stool opposite the exorcist who begins to 
sing in a loud voice songs composed in honour of his patron goddess. 
While he sings his Vaghri assistant strikes with a wooden roller the 
rim of a bellmetal plate placed on an earthen jar containing some 
mag or adad grain. 'When much excited the exorcist still sitting 
opposite the sick man begins to shake his body to and fro to produce 
the like effect on the sick man. The exorcist continues to wave his 
body to and fro till the desired effect, which is sometimes long of 
coming, is produced. Sometimes a whole night passes without any 
result ; and as the night is the best time for spirit-searing the same 
process has to be repeated on the next night. 

"When the sick man has begun to move to and fro the exoreist^s 
next anxiety is to make Mm speak. When the sick man plainly 
answers every question put to him the exori^ist^s task is easy. When 
no answers are given or where the answers are not satisfactory the 
exorc'ist is forced to adopt harsh measure. The sick man is made to 
chew charmed adad; charmed water or juvdr or adad is dashed in his 
eyes ; a roll of paper bearing mystic letters is burnt ; a fresh lemon 
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is cut ; a piece of cloth is coiled round ; and the spirit is threatened 
with the help of Agio Vaital or the Fire Demon that he will be 
reduced to ashes. An image of adad flour is held over aloe fumes and 
pierced with a needle. A drop of honey is poured into its belly and 
the image is buried. Holding the hair of the sick man^s head with 
one hand the exorcist heats him with the other or sometimes with an 
iron rod. His hair is tightly tied with a thready the little finger of 
his right hand is squeezed or screwed, and his eyes are smeared with 
an irritating ointment. A fire is lighted, a few chillies, mustard and 
cumin seeds, turmeric, salt, vdl, the dung of a dog horse monkey and 
donkey, and a piece of leather are dropped into the fire and the fumes 
blown through the sick man^s nostrils into which sometimes pepper 
powder is puffed through a tube. To impress the sick man with his 
superhuman power the exorcist beats his own back with an iron chain. 
Sometimes he prepares a torch, dips it in oil, lights it, sucks it while 
burning, and allows a few drops of burning oil to fall on his hand. 
Sometimes, especially among Bhils, an old broomstick dipped in oil is 
lighted and is held so near the sick man that • a mouthful of water 
poured over the broomstick throws out a number of sparks which burn 
the uncovered parts of the sick man^s body. When the sick man is 
thus teased and annoyed he begins to speak with an accompaniment 
of spirit-like nods. He replies to every question put by the exorcist, 
gives his name, explains why and how he entered the sick man^s body, 
what he wanted, and after receiving a solemn promise from the sick 
man^s relations and friends to satisfy his demands he agrees to retire 
to his old haunts, promising unless provoked never again to harass the 
man. If his demands are exorbitant the exorcist cajoles the spirit to 
moderation. If the spirit has been very troublesome or if he breaks 
his promise, the exorcist confines him in a glass bottle. The mode of 
confining him in a bottle varies greatly. Sometimes a tuft of the sick 
man^s hair is put in an airtight bottle and the bottle is shaken ; some- 
times one end of a thread is put for some time in a bottle and the 
other end is tied to the sick man^s hair ; sometimes the little finger 
of the sick man^s right hand is so pressed into the mouth of the bofetle 
that it is blistered and the water of the blister is dropped into the 
bottle } and sometimes a charmed cork held over the sick man^s head 
while his hair is tightly squeezed is forced into the bottle. A small 
lemon is also sometimes put into the bottle. The mouth of the bottle 
is stopped by a leaden cork, or is sealed. The bottle is taken by the 
exorcist and is buried deep outside of the village. Sometimes the 
exorcist orders the spirit to pass into a lemon which the exorcist, by a 
horse-hair fastened to a stick, makes to hop about the room. When 
the sick man sees the lemon moving he leaves off trembling, being 
satisfied that the spirit has left his body and gone into the lemon. 
The exorcist makes the lemon turn out of the house by the eastern 
door, and whenever it goes off the road puts it right with his stick. 
Mustard and salt are sprinkled on the track of the lemon and in this 
way it is taken to the border of the village lands. Here a pit is dug 
> ten and a half feet deep and in it the lemon is buried, over it are 
thrown mustard and salt, and over these dust and stones, the space, 
between- the stones being filled with lead. At each comer the exorcist 
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drives in a two-feet long iron nail which he has previoo sly charmed. 
■When the spirit has without tronble told who he is and has promised 
to go the sick man is taken to a crossing of four roads or to the border 
of the village with an old shoe or a blade of grass in his month, the 
exorcist leading the way and friends and relations following. On 
reaching the crossing of the four roads of the village border the 
sick man is made to stand within a circle of water. The exorcist 
draws the blade of grass or the shoe from his month, and the sick 
man falls prostrate, a proof that the spirit has left him. The man 
Is given cold water and wdien he regains his senses he asks his 
friends why he was brought there and is, or seems to be, amassed 
to hear ail that has passed. To guard against a second attack, 
l:>efore entering his hotise the patient puts an iron ring on his right 
wrist. Six nails are driven, four into the ground one at each corner 
of the house, one into the threshold, and one into the door-post. 
The exorcist and the Vaghri receive cash presents besides all the 
articles used in the ceremony. The exorcist is also given a hen 
which has been waved over the sick man^s head. Among some 
Kolis, Vaghris, Rajputs, and Sathvdras, after tlie spirit has agreed 
to leave the sick nian^s body, the exorcist becomes possessed of tlic 
spirit by knotting together a lock of his own and of the sick many’s 
hair. When the spirit has left the sick man and entered the 
exorcist, the friends and relations of the sick man call some Kaval 
musicians and other exorcists of the village. Torches are lighted, 
music is played, and the assembled exorcists begin to move their 
bodies to and fro. Pour members of the sick man^s family bear the 
possessed exorcist on a bamboo bier, or in a litter, to the crossing 
of four roads, or to the village border, or to the burning ground, the 
musicians beating cymbals and singing, and the other exorcists walk- 
ing and shaking before and behind the bearers. On reaching the 
appointed place the possessed exorcist is laid on the bier within a 
circle drawn with water. The bearers and others who accompanied 
the procession retire leaving in the circle eatables as offerings to the 
spirit. The other exorcists continue to move their bodies to and fro 
round the circle, which brings into their bodies and by so doing 
lessens the strength of the spirit in the possessed exoxxist. All the 
exorcists then eat the offering and go to their homes. 

After the sick man had been freed from the spirit steps are imme- 
diately ^ taken to satisfy the wishes of the spirit which the members 
of the family pledged themselves to carry out* Wliat the spirit 
generally wants is an offering, and if it is a family spirit, a memoiial 
service in a holy place. The offerings are generally made on the next 
Sunday or Tuesday. Until they are made the n^rest relations of the 
sick mm abstain from milk, curds, and sugar, and from wwing new 
clothes and new ornaments. On the morning of the day fixed for 
making the offering an unwidowed woman, provided she is not preg- 
nant, is feasted. In the evening the hmd woman of the family waves' 
the offerings three, foar, or seven times over the head of the sick man 
while he sits on the threshold of the house, and lays them within a 
circle made with water at the spot where three or four roads cross, or 
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in the village markefj, or at the village border^ or in the buvniag ground® 
High caste Hindus do not pass close to these offerings or step into the 
circle for fear of catching disease. Five kinds of offerings are made ; 
The first kind consists of boiled rice and gram, buns, fried aclacl cakes, 
sweet-balls, milk, curds, a copper coin, an iron nail, a clod of black earth, 
a piece of coal, several half lemons, a flower chaplet, ash-balis, and, 
among blood-offering Hindus, flesh and wine. The whole is covered 
by a pipal leaf-plate. In addition to these a wet wheaten flour saucer 
is laid with a wdck burning towards each of the four quarters of 
heaven. All these are set in the shallow bottom of a broken earthen 
vessel the outside of which is marked by four lines of redlead and 
four lines of lampblack. The second kind of offering consists of a 
mixture of boiled rice, juvar^ bdjrij mag^ adad^ and tuver. The 
mixture is waved over the sick man^s head, is liquified with curds and 
water and ashes, and is made into three balls, which are offered. The 
third hind of offering consists of a man-shaped image of "wet aclad 
flour. The image has its forehead marked with redlead, is covered 
with a white cloth, and is waved by the exorcist seven times over the 
sick man's body from head to foot. It is then buried deep within a 
circle of water at a road crossing or on the village border. The 
fourth kind of offering consists of a log of bh/a wood of the length 
of the sick maiTs height® The log is marked red, is wrapped in a 
black cloth, and along with other offerings promised to the spirit is 
laid within a circle marked by water. The fifth kind of offering 
consists of a small earthen pot filled with water and with five or seven 
red marks on the outside and with a cotton thread tied round its 
mouth, Ihe month of the pot is closed by an earthen saucer in which 
burns a wick fed with clarified butter. As she goes with the offerings , 
and as she returns, the woman neither speaks a 9^^ord nor looks behind.- 
Before entering the house . she washes her hands and feet and rinses’ 
her mouth with water. The offerings are sometimes taken and eaten 
by low caste exorcists, by low caste Hindus, or by animals. When a 
family spirit asks to have memorial rites performed one of the follow- 
ing places is generally chosen for the performance of the rite. Prabhds 
Fatan on the south coast of Kdthidwdr, Samldji in Mahi Kdntha, 
Sidhpur in the Gdikw^r^s territory in north Gujardt, Chanod, 
Kaniydli, and Loteshvar on the Narbada, Mora a small village in the 
Olpdd sub-division of Surat^Ndsik and Trinibak in noi^th Deccan, and 
Allahabad in North India. To obtain release from a MusalixiSn 
spirit the patient is taken to the Pirana Roza in Ahmedabad or to the 
Daria Roza near Virpur in Rewa Kantha. Sometimes the sick is 
taken to the shrines of" the goddesses Bahuchardji and Ambaji, Of 
the holy places mentioned above, Prayag or Allahabad and Gaya are 
particularly suitable for rites in honour of male ancestors seventy -one ' 
degrees remote. Gaya is therefore called Pitrigaya as opposed to 
Sidhpur in north Gujarat which is similarly called Matrigaya^ because 
it is pai’ticularly suitable for the performance of shrddh rites in; 
honour of dead mothers or of women generally. Each of these places ; 

days of special power,, at the same time at all of I 

' of day% last ' five days of the bright half of ISarH^! 

(November) and Ohaitra (April) are particularly suitable for perform-l 
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mg memorial rites. After the spirit has gone from the sick man's 
body a eocoanut is kept in the god room and is worshipped daily along 
with the household gods. Some of the vows promised the spirit 
are also rigidly kept for fear of displeasing him. According to the 
natui^ of the spirit and according to their convenience the members 
of the sick man^s family go with the sick man and with the spirit* 
eocoanut to one of the sacred places mentioned above. The party 
proceed on their Journey shoeless or bareheaded, or in whatever other 
way their vow may direct. At Pdtan, Chdnod, Kaniyd,li, N^sik, 
and Trimbak, the party are received by Brahmans who claim them as 
theii' guests and patrons,, on the ground that their ancestors had at 
certain times visited the holy ydace and appointed them or their fathers 
their priests. In proof of their statement they produce books contain" 
iiig entries in the writing of some relation or ancestor of one of the 
party. Next morning the male head of the party has his mustache 
shaved, bathes in the sacred river or pool, the husband and wife, if 
such be their vow, wearing one long garment. Before they and 
others of the party begin bathing the Brdhman priest mutters prayers. 
After bathing the party make cash presents to some beggar Brahmans 
and go to a pipal tree round which they walk and lay the spirifi™ 
eocoanut near its roots. When the person who was formerly possessed 
beholds this tree, through the spirit^s influence he begins to tremble 
and roll his eyes. The Brahman priest addresses him and says, 

^ Now do you remain here, and whatever good deeds you' may wish 
shall he done for you.'^ A promise to feast 108 Brdhmans or to 
marry a bull and a heifer is solemnly given, and the spirit is coaxed 
and flattered into promising that he will never leave his eocoanut and 
his pipal tree. Rice balls are offered to dead ancestors, and the bull 
and heifer are married with the same rites as if they were human 
beings. At the close of the marriage ceremony one man takes in his 
hand the tails of the two animals, and the family make offerings of 
milk, water, and sesame seed. In the evening the pilgrims, who on 
high days generally number thousands, offer flowers, milk, eocoanuts, 
and copper coins to the sacred river or pool. Lamps of clarified butter 
are placed in leaf pots and the pots are set afloat on the stream so that 
the whole river is brilliantly lighted. This completes the pilgrimage 
and the party return home. Low caste Hindus do not go through 
all these ceremonies. They content themselves with bathing in the 
sacred pool, with offering rice balls and throwing them into the well 
or river, and with eating and drinking. The spread of European 
ideas and of European medicines is slowly weakening the belief of 
high caste Hindus in evil spirits ; among Bhils, 'Kolis, and other wild 
tribes the belief is as strong as ever, One of the popular reasons given 
for the decline in the number and in the power of evil spirits is the 
sound of the English drum. Its pig-skin end, so they believe, scares 
the Musalmdn and its cow-skin end scares the Hindu spirits. 

Bdlcens or witches are either bom with the power of bewitching 
people or gain the power by performing certain rites. Born witches 
are women whose birth happens either when the moon is in the Ckitm 
(October 8th to 20tb) and Uttara (January 9th to 21sL Itarch 15th to 
B 2X81— 5i 
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27tli and September 11th to 23rd) nahhatraB or star-mansions, ©r on 
the dark fourteenth of A' so (October), Made witches are those who 
have propitiated the spirit called Vir that is hero. To gain the favour 
of Vir on the night of the dark fourteenth of A^so (October) the woman 
goes to a river or pond containing alligators. By some mystic worsd 
the woman calls an alligator to the river bank, and sitting on his back, 
repeats the name of Vir a certain number of times, and thus becomes 
possessed by Vir and commands his services. The glance of a woman 
possessed by Vir is one of the acntest forms of the evil eye. 

Among high caste Hindus the envious woman whose glance m 
believed to cause loss or damage is regarded as a witch, while among all 
classes women skilled in sorcery or the black art are looked on as 
witches. In reference to her knowledge of sorcery Bhils, DubMs, and 
other early tribes say of a witch that she has studied three and a half 
letters. All hags or withered old women are also suspected of being 
witches. To find out whether she is a witch the suspected woman was^ 
and in wild parts of the country still is, subjected to a number of 
ordeals. She is hung by the arms or legs commonly by the heels to 
the branch of a tree and rocked to and fro. While she hangs if the 
bmnch breaks or if her body suffers serious injury such as dislocation 
of the arm, she is not considered a witch. But if the branch is not 
broken and the woman suffers no injury she is considered a witch. 
Sometimes powdemd chillies are rubbed on her face, and if she suffers 
no harm she is held to be a witch. Sometimes with the rolling pin of 
a hand-mill fastened to her neck and a long rope tied round her waist 
the woman is gently lowered into the village well. If she floats she 
is a witch ; if she sinks -she is an honest woman. Sometimes she is 
thrown into a fast stream aad if she is not carried away by the current 
and without much exertion comes safely to the opposite bank she is a 
witch. In some Native States the common ordeal is to take the 
wnman to the elephant which is specially worshipped on the Dasara 
festival in October. At the sight of the woraan, if she is a witeh^ the 
elephant roars if he is tethered, and runs wildly away if he is loose. 
If she comes close to the elephant he will turn on her and cut her in 
two. If the veoman is not a witch the elephant remains quiet , Accord- 
ing to the Bhil belief witches alone are able to eat fowls. No 
right-minded Bhil woman will eat a cock, or hen, or eggs, or even any 
article brought in a vessel along with a fowl. A woman whose eye® 
point in a direction different from that in which she is looking* the 
Bhils consider a witch. In all these ordeals if the woman is adjudged 
a witch she is severely punished; if she is adjudged no witch she is set 
free and is given presents. 

Witches are found in almost all castes, but they are specially 
numerous among low caste Hindus : Bharvdds, Bhils, Chdrans, Dhed^s„ 
DubMs, Garodds, Hajdms, Kamdlids, Kolis, Konkands, Mochis, 
NdyakdSj Bdvalids^ Vdgadids, and Vasdvds. Ohodhra, Ndyaka, and 
Dubla witches are so dreaded that for fear of them some Panch Mah^l 
moneylenders will have no dealings with these early tribes. The 
headquarters of witdhcraft in Gujardt are in the Panch Mahdls and 
Eewa Kdntha j' the town 'of Godtea is noted for its witches. 
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Witches work miscMef either by by seizing people. 

The influence of the evil eye is not confined to witches*. Children are 
so liable to this evil influence that they are believed to sicken under 
their own glance or under the glance of their nearest relations wheiievex* 
their mind is filled by a feeling of affection, admiration, and surprise 
at the child'^s conduct. The influence produced by the mkture of 
these feelings is called mithinajar or sweet look and is by no means 
wholesome. The glance of an inveterate witch of the Dhdnka, Ndyaka, 
Dubla, Chdmadia; or Dongri Bhil castes, particularly when she is under 
excitement, is believed to be very deadly. Kindly feelings lessen but 
never entirely remove the poison of her glance. Even her own children 
and husband do not escape unhurt. "Whenever they fall under the 
influence of jealousy, the sight of an ordinary witch or of any ill-bred 
or envious woman or of any unclean and idiotic person is always more 
or less hurtful. If the glance of an ordinary witch falls on a handsome 
richly-dressed child the child sickens j if it falls on a man^s head he also 
sickens, unless his head is completely shaved ; if it falls on rich clothes 
they are soon torn to pieces ; if it falls on a fine vessel or other house- 
hold article it gets broken or otherwise destroyed ; if it falls on eatables 
such as grain, milk, condiments, or wafer biscuits, they are so spoiled 
as to become useless. If the articles do not at once become uneatable 
under the influence of the glance they prove more hurtful after they 
are unknowingly eaten. The eater cannot digest them, purges or 
vomits them, and falls sick. The glance of a witch is so far-reaching 
that the part already eaten becomes indigestible if on her approach the 
uneaten part of any food is hidden from her gaze. 

The two chief guards against the evil eye are iron articles and black 
articles. To turn aside the evil eye, handsome and beloved children 
also generally wear a necklace of square copper or silver plates. On 
these plates numbers are marked whose total when counted horizontally 
vertically or diagonally always comes to the same eitlier fifteen or 
tw^'enty. Sometimes the child also wears a va^argota that is a lightning 
guard or a hajarhatn} or a tigeFs tooth or claw set in gold and hung 
by or strung through a thread. Sometimes he wears a bison horn 
bracelet, or a horn of rhinoceros ring of kJiadagjgatror, and sometimes 
an iron ring is tied to one of his neck ornaments. Whenever he goes 
out and when he is richly dressed, a lampblack mark is made either on 
his right cheek or behind the top of his right ear | and if he is old 
enough to wear a turban a lemon is thrust into it. Sometimes also a 
picture of Hanumdn^s, his banner bearing mystic numbers and words 
is drawn on a birch-bark hhoj^atra Betula bhur ja. The picture is plated 
with copper or silver and is either worn on the neck or is tied to the right 
elbow. Sometimes five silken threads red, black, green, yellow, or 
white, or cotton threads spun by an unmarried girl, are given to an 
exorcist, who on the night of the dark fourteenth of Ashvin (October- 
November) or on any Sunday or Tuesday ties seven knots on the 
threads, and the threads are then plated with copper or silver. Some 


* The hajarhaitiii which is in the form of a soapnut, is sold by persons in charge 
of bears led round the country for play or show. The lattu is placed in the bear'.i 
mouth before it is given to the person who* wants it.. 
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persons beat into a ring an iron nail fomicl by chance near a burning 
groiiiid or purposely buried on a Tuesday night and kept under ground 
for eight days. . On the dark fourteenth olAskvin. (October-November) 
or on an eclipse day this ring is taken to an exorcist who holds it for a 
time over the fumes of frankincense. By these means the ring gains 
great power and is worn on the arm either unchanged or after it is 
plated with silver or gold. The influence of the evil eye is prevented 
from entering into eatables by a piece of coal, or by a nail or lemon 
being laid on or near them ; into grain by waving a pinch of the grain 
over the hearth and throwing it into the fire ; and into house furniture 
and clothes by tying a black thread round them. 

Except whan it is the work of acknowledged witches the cause of 
sickness is generally unknown to the sick child and his relatives. 

Two modes are used to determine wdiether a particular sickness is the 
result of the evil eye or is due to some other cause. According to the 
first mode live charcoal is put in a bellmetal plate. Seven mustard 
seeds^ seven particles of salt, seven ad ad grains, a pinch of clay, a piece 
of black cloth, and some vdl are waved seven times over the chikTs 
head and thrown into the plate. On the plate a cup of bellmetal is 
turned rim down and when it becomes red-hot, the mother prays that ’ 
the evil eye whether it belong to the child itself, its parents, members 
of the family, strangers, or thieves of the road, the place where four 
roads meet, the village or its boundary, or a mad or unclean woman, a 
witch or any one else may confine itself within the cup. After mutter- 
ing these words a pot of cowdimg and water is waved round the chikPs 
head and poured over the cup. If the cup sticks to the plate the evil 
eye which caused the child^s sickness has gone into the cup ; if the cup 
does not stick, the child^s sickness was due to some other cause. I 
According to the second mode of testing the existence of the evil 
influence, a copper or brass pot filled with water is waved round the 
ohikhs head and the water is poured into a plate. A bundle of lighted 
hay is tlirust into a fresh earthen pot and the pot is turned rim down 
on the plate containing the water. If the water from the plate rushes 
into the earthen pot, the child^s sickness was due to the evil eye which is 
now being burnt out ; if the water does not enter the pot, the ehild^s 
sickness is not due to the evil eye. Besides destroying it by these : 
two modes, the influence of the evil eye is removed by waving a pinch 
of salt and mustard seeds over the chikPs head and throwing it into* 
the fire. The influence of the evil eye is also destroyed by putting 
Jive eliareoal and a red-hot iron nail into a fresh earthen jar. Salt 
is thrown into the jar which is then turned rim down in a bellmetal 
plate or in an earthen saucer* A pot filled with water is waved ' 
round the child^s head and the water is poured over the jar. The 
evil influence is destroyed as the water dries on the outside of the 
jar. Except the eatables which are laid in a space enclosed by a 
ch’cle of water where four roads cross the various lifeless objects which 
were under the influence of the evil eye are given to the witch. 
Unless these are given to the witch or laid at a road crossing, the 
sick person grows worse and sometimes, dies. The sick also recovers 
if the witch from whose glance he has suffered gently rubs his body , 
with her commands .the sickness to leave him* 'il 
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When stirred by jealousy or a grudge witches generally enter the 
bodies of children and women. When seized by a witch., the 
victim cries, laughs, sways her body to and fro, feels heaviness in her 
sides head backbone and ankles, yawns, thirsts, faints, vomits blood, 
becomes feverish, refuses food or longs for rich dishes, and grows 
paler and leaner day after day. The witch delights to feed on her 
victim^s liver, which she is said to draw from her vie tim^s body by 
merely heating oil in a caldron in her own house. In place of the 
liver she imperceptibly puts husks or other refuse which people 
say do not take hre when the body of her victim is burnt. In a 
watch-stricken village people always rub redlead or clay on the left ■ 
side of the upper part of the body or tightly pin the clothes which 
cover that part of the body. The first sign of witch-seizure is 
mimbness in the victim's backbone or a heavy sweat. Fever, heaviness 
of the neck, and heaviness of the whole body regularly follow one after 
the other. When signs of possession begin to appear the victim'^s 
friends and relations bring an earthen or a copper vessel and fill it 
with w^ater and drop into it the leaves of the date-palm, 
Eauhinia racemosa, hordi Zizyphus jujuba, and nim Melia azadirachta 
trees. Seven pebbles and a little salt are added to the mixture and 
the pot is waved seven times round the vietim^s body. The |)ot is 
then set on a brisk fire and the victim is warmed with the steam of 
the boiling w^ater. If this process brings no improvement an exorcist 
is called. The exorcist must like the witch have propitiated the Vir 
spirit by riding an alligator. The exorcist comes, and puffs while 
holding a lighted torch over the viotim^s backbone. He beats the 
victim with a cane, presses the little finger of her right hand, knots 
her hair, burns a roll of paper bearing charmed letters, passes the 
fumes of chillies turmeric horsedung and val into her nostrils, a worn- 
out shoe or some dog's dung into her mouth, and lays an earthen 
saucer containing live charcoal on the village boundary. Among some 
of the early tribes in south Gujarab a clay woman is waved over the 
victim^s head and laid at the crossing of four roads. By one or other 
of these means the witch if mild and yielding leaves her victim's body 
and disappears in the form of a cat. Offerings are made to the witch 
at the crossing of four roads after driving an iron nail into the 
spot, or the w^oman who is believed to have caused the injury is made 
to drink the warm blood of a buffalo or a goat out of the vessel in 
which it was collected when the animal was killed. Among the Mahi 
Kantha Dongri Bhils the woman whom the exorcist points out as 
having done the mischief is seized, chilly powder is rubbed on her 
eyes, and her head is put in a bag. She is tied to a tree head down and 
is swung by the assembled people, sometimes for two or three days 
together, during which the swingers take no food but drink liquor. 
For some time a hardened witch does not mind this treatment and 
sings death songs. But when much pressed she asks forgiveness. 
On giving a solemn promise that she will never harass the victim or 
do any mischief in the village she is taken from the tree, and the 
assembled people run for their lives as the first man she looks at after 
undergoing this treatment dies instantly. 
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Besides by her glance and by seizure a witch has several ways of 
working mischief. She sometimes appears before her victim when 
asleep, puts a bridle in his mouthy and by the power of certain spells 
forces him to carry her long distances. Of- all this the victim is 
unconscious; but when he wakes he finds his knees bruised; and 
knows that he has only a short time to live. The witch is also said 
to put rice husks and bones into her victim’s body. She assumes 
horrid formS; terrifies her victims; drinks up or spoils the supply of 
milk; and plays the nightmare. She makes women barren; interferes 
with the milk -yielding power of cows and buifaloeS; destroys stand- 
ing crops, and lurking within the churn prevents butter from forming. 
Small worms and insects in curds and whey are believed to be due to 
a witcb or to the spirits of dead ancestors. 

Her supernatural powers bring gain as well as trouble to the 
witch. Through fear of offending her the village people supply the 
witch with all articles of every-day use. As even things praised by 
a witch do not thrive; presents are made to her to secure her absence 
from marriage and other festive occasions. She is also free from a 
share of the articles collected for the use of travellers and money- 
lenders. To take away her power of doing mischief; the witches head is 
completely shaved or shorn; she is beaten with an dnkdo Caiotropis 
gigantea twig, and water out of a tanner^s jar is poured down her 
throat. Her nose and ^rs were; and in some native states still are^ 
chopped off. She is rebuked by the village headman; is excommuni- 
cated; and is debarred from holding intercourse with the village people. 
The village community force her husband to divorce her and she is 
sometimes driven to desolate forests to die of hunger or to fall a prey 
to some wild animal. Formerly she was put to hard work, was 
drenched with hot spring water, or was burnt to death by hanging her 
from a tree above lighted hay. In the Punch Mahals, where the belief 
in witchcraft is universal, high caste women have several times 
suffered cruelly on suspicion of being witches. In some Rewa Kantha 
villages the dread of witches is as strong as ever and the people are 
dissatisfied that the old strong measures are no longer allowed. 
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THE FOREIGNER 


A CHIEF point of interest in the Mstorj of GujjiTat is tliat from being 
a lioly land it feli to be a land oi strangers and again recovered irs 
ancient honour as a land of virtued To what inflow of evil was the 
darkening clue : by w^hat outflow of virtue has the goodly land regained 
its brightness. The darkening seems to have been duo to Buddhism 
and to tlmy success of Buddhism in gaining, as converts the Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, Sakas, Kush an s, and Kechlras who conquered in western, 
India from about b.c. 250 to a.d. 400, The brightening has been 
since the flfth century wbeii the great White Huua, Juan-Jiian, or 
Gujar horde, and in the sixth and seventh centari(iS the ininxigrant Turk 
in tribes and in cliubJets, aided the Brahmans to regain tboir long-lost 
as c en daiicy over Buddh isra . Tli ese services the Brahro aius freel y re ward » 
ed by admitting the newcomers to the highest position and honours 
among Brahmanic Hindus. Kindliness to foreigners is so opposed to 
the received views of Brahman policy as to make it seem impossible that 
Brahmans ever adopted a system of honouring si rangers. In spite of this 
objection there seems no reason to doubt that, until advances to Miisal- 
mans were found to be hopeless, Brahmans were ready to welcome 
strangers to positions of honour. It was by admitting the local popula- 
tion in detail by marriage and in mass by adoption that Brahman 
ascendancy was originally established throughout India. Though it was 
not always at -work and through long periods may have Iain forgotten, the 

■ kindly and discreet Action that warlike neighbours are rust^' and easily 
polished Kshatriyas is a rule of practical wisdom as old as the eaifliest 
.struggles between the Brahman and the fighting fringe in Bengal and 
the north Dakhan. To enable newcomers, w^hose names did not 

■ appear in the old lists, to talm theii’ place as Kshatriyjis nothing but 
Brahman teaching was wanted. Keithcr Buddhist nor Jain found it 
difficult to admit foreigners to the highest places in their communities. 
And by adapting their ideals to the gay and life-loving Yavanas Sakas and. 
Kushans thej” seem, in spite of the popularity of the young Krishna, to 
have more than held their own against Brahman effiort. In the leaders 
of the great horde which entered India during the second, half of the fifth 
century the Brahmans at last discovered keen proselytes filled with a 
hatred of Baddhisin and a devotion to the worship of Fire and of Siva, 
The discovery of these long-sought qualifications led theBrahmanstornake 
the Hunas and the M ihiras their champions and freely admit them to the 
highest place among Kshatriyas. The special champions were the tribes 
who passed through the fire-baptism on Mount Abu, an initiation, which the 
Hfina respect for fire would make pleasing and which would add to their 
iii-wiil to the Buddhist who according to Musalman accounts had recently 
prevented the worship of fire.” The initiation of these foreign tribes to 


J Compare \ Bliagvanliirs Early Plistory of OixjariU, .Bom. Gaz, 1. Part 1. 13^ 
^ GM wilds Aiii-i-Aklari, IL 43,^ 
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Brahmanism has the special interest that all seem to be branches of the 
great Gaiar horde which, for the reasons submitted in the folWng 
Gnjar note, seem to be Khazars, and_ therefore tim sa^e as the White 
Hunas and Mihiras the names by which the great fifth century horde is 
generally known. 

(a) that even during the period of Buddhist rivalry,^ that is from 
B.c. 300 to A*D. 700, Brahmans were admitted to be the highest class in 

^^(6) that*^dnring those thousand yeai’s foreigners were admitted to he 

Brahmans, . , . i t • 

it may fairly be held to follow that during that period foreigners were 
welcomed into the general mass of the Hindu population. Buddhism 
has always respected the high position and character of the Brahman. 

At first admission to the Buddhist order was confined to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyaa.3 That even during Buddhist ascendancy special honour was 
paid to Brdhmans is proved by the account given m a.d. 6bO by a 
Buddhist embassy from Udydna or Swat to China. The embassy 
described the Br4hman as the highest class among the Indians, versed m 
astronomy and in calculating lucky and unlucky ^ys. Without 
consubing bis Brahman uo king could do auythiug. A century an a 
quarter later (a.d. 630 - 643) the Chinese pilgrim Hmen Tsiang® notices 
that the Brdhmans, from whom India is called the land of Brahmans, are 
famous for nobility and purity. Hiuen Tsiang found the Brahmans ot 
Ohind near Attok of high renown for their talents, well niiormed, oi 
vigorous intellect. At Hidda near JelalJ^bad Brahmans were in charge of 
Buddhist records.^ In a forest near Lahore Hiuen Tsiang met a Brdhmfm 
of divine understanding and superabundant reason, 700 (perhaps 170) 
years old, of first class form and complexion looking about thirty^ In the 
tenth century the Arab writer Ai Masudi (a.d.OIS) speaks of the Brahmans 
as the noblest class of Indians.”^ These passages may be accepted as 
estEiiblishing the high place which the happy owner of the^ birtniight oi 
Brilhmaiihood, whether or not he was a Buddhist by religion, continued 
to hold during the Buddhist ascendancy. 

Before bringing direct evidence in support of the second point, namely ^ 
that during the Buddhist period Brahmans admitted outsiders to be j 
Brahmans, it is advisable to note what has been the practice i^egarding i 
the admission among Brdhmans of foreigners both before and since the 
rise of Buddhism. Before Buddhist times no strict rule was enforced 
against the admission of outsiders into the class of Brahmans.® Through 
the wide gate of mindborn sonship passed the demons or foreigners 
Havana and Vrttra, the Kshatriya Vishvamitra, and the royal Eishis 
Vena Poruravasand Janaka.» The history of Yishv^miti^’s sons shows 
how easily the position of Brdhman could be assumed and abandoned. 
One of the sons founded a tribe of Brahmans, a second was a Hshatriya 

1 Rockhilfis Life of Buddha, 55 note 4. ^ gyi^-^s in J our. Boy. As. Soc. VI. 279. 

3 Bears Buddhist Records, I. 60 : Life, 75. ** Bears Buddhist Records, 1. 115. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 96. ® Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 7o. 

Masudi in Reinaud’s M6moire Sur L’Inde, 48. 
s Oompaie Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, IL 372, ^ ^ i /r i » 

s Muis?5 Sanskrit Texts, I, 21, 297, 305, 306, 310, 437. The Hanvansha (Langlois 
Edn. 1. 123) describes Vlshv4initm as a mine of penitence instruction and patience who 
became a Brahman and raised himself to the dignity of a Eishi. l^tanu refers to \ em 


became a Brdhman and raised himself to the dignity of 
the eminent Royal Bishi as causing a confusion of caste. 


Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I, 99 7. 
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king, a tliird was a Yaisja, and a fonrtli a Sudra.^ Tliat tlieso were 
not mytMcal or ideal cases but were in accord witli the rule and 
practice of ordinary life, is sliown by the Mababbarata yerse that a son 
begotten by a Brahman on a woman of any of the three upper classes 
is a Brahman ; also by the law laid down in Mann that a woman of 
any of the fonr castes can be the wife of a Brahman.^ So the Brdhmaii 
Gautama had sons by a Sudra wife^ in agreement with the rule that 
a woman bright as a jewel may be married from tbe basest family.^ 
More than one Mahabharata Brahman marries a snake-girl and the 
son of at least one such marriage becomes a priest.'^ In one of the 
Panchatantra tales a Brdhman woman marries a snake^man ® In the 
Mahabhctrata the Munis, who had begotten sons in an indiscriminate 
way conferred on their sons the rank of Rishis by their own austere 
feryoTir, That this indiscriminate procreation was the practice among 
ordinary ascetic Brahmans is shown by the statement of Megasthenes 
(B.O. 300) that a certain class of religions Brahmans cross the river and 
form settlements begetting offspring from the women of the country ; ® 
and also by the ^aka or Parthian Nahdpana (a.o. 130) presenting women 
of his palace, probably Greek girls, to be the wives of Brahmans/'^ As 
late as a.b. 950 the well informed Ibn Khnrdadba states that Brahmans 
took the daughters of Kshatriyas in marriage 4^ How greatly in 
Bajpntana and in Gujarat Brdhmans, Rajputs, and Ydniashave mixed with 
the lower classes is shown by the division into Yisa full, Dasa half, and 
Pancham quarter, which the writer in the RajpuUna Gazetteer (VoL I. 
page 71) is doubtless correct in explaining as marking the proportion of 
outside intermixture 

On the skirts of India the practice of Brdhman marriage with women 
of the lower classes is still common. In Kumaon when a Brahman mar* 
ries a hill-woman the children are Brahmans by courtesy, In Kangra 
the Brahman and the Rajput differ little from the local Kanet : the blood 
is greatly mixed ; both Brahmans and Rajputs marry local girls.^s In 
Lahaul in north Kangra Brahmans keep Kanet and local women in their 
houses, and the sons are legitimate.!^ Among the local hill-tribes as Brah- 
manism spreads tbe chief takes the first place among the priests. In the 
island of Bale, off the east end of Java, the higher castes take concubines 
from the lower.^® These instances suffice to establish the fact that, under 


* Wilson’s Vislinu Furdna, 69. ^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 466. 

3 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 11. 493, ^ Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India? II. 338, 340, 

® Mrs, Manning’s Ancient India, IL 69, 73. 

^ Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 333 • 

* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I* 133. ® McCrindle’s Megasthenes, 131, 

® Trans, Seed, intn. Congress (1874), 327 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 

Elliot’s History, I. 76. Within the next eighty years, apparently part of the increased 
exclusiveness of Brdhmans, this marriage with Kshatriyas seems to have ceased, 
Alberuni (A.3>. 1030) says (Dachau’s Edn. 11. 156} : In our time it is allowed that Brah- 
mans never marry any woman unless she is of their own caste. 

That a Brahman wife does not sit in her husband’s presence and does not mention 
his name seems to have its origin in the intermarriage with loial women. Compare 
Eawlinson’s Herodotus, I. 336 ; Even those who came from the Prytaueum of Athens and 
reckoned themselves the purest lonians brought no wives to the new country. They 
married Carian girls whose fathers they had slain. ' Hence these women made a law that 
none would ever sit at meat with the husband or mention his name, [The law as usual 
would be husband-made and the basis be respect not hate.] 

Kangra (lajcetfcccr, Fart II. 40. . KAugra Gazetteer, Part 11, 43. 

Kii-ugra Uazetbeer, Part II, 119. K<ingra Gazetteer, Fart H. 15. 

Asiatic Researches, Xill. 131, 
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suitable conditions, individuals who are not pure Braiinians have been 
and are freely admitted to rank as Bnilimans. Further individual cases 
are recorded which show that without any claim to Brahman blood a 
stranger may be raised to be a Brahman. In Soutliern India during* the 
second century A.n , a Palhava prince, a foreigner and the son of a 
foreigner, was given the gotra or clan badge of the ancient Rishi 
Bharadvaja.^ The further question remains : Is evidence available to show 
that entire classes have been admitted to the name and the rank oE 
Brahmans. Under this head examples may first be cited which are not 
directly connected with the great inroads of northern conquerors- In 
Bengal in early times Viswaphurji is said to have driven out the Kliattris 
and in their place to have put men of the lowest class. He is further 
said to have driven out Brahmans and to have raised to the priesthood 
men of thclowest classes Kaivartas or fishersAiadrakas,- Patus.andFulindus. 
In north-east Bengal, 400 to 500 years ago, youths of the country 
were chosen, taught rites, and gh’t with the sacred ihroad.'^ In Nepal in the 
early ages people were all of one caste. Afterwards they divided into 
four Brcihman, Kshatriya, Yaisya, and Siidra4 In the Himalayas on the 
Kangra herder between Tibet and India the peasant is changinginto a Jat, 
the noble into a Rajput, the priest into a Brithman,'*^ Either at or after 
their accession the Nair Rajas of Travaiikor are made Brahmans by being 
passed through a golden cow or cased in a golden oyliudcr. After the 
ceremony the twice-born cannot dine with his own family. The Amma 
Kudagas of the Kjiveri river aiv aj>paventiy local priests who were at one 
titue raised to be Brahmans but bavuj }jg-ain lost their position." Among 
the Brahmans -whose origin is traced to the great Bi*ah man- maker 
Parshurilrn, some, like the Talava Brahmans were low class local tribes'"* ; 
Borne like the Chitpavans Karhades and Shenvis of the Bombay Konkau 
are said to have been shipwrecked strangers. Again BrJllimans seem, to 
have received strangers of the warrior class to be Brahniaris either by 
their ceasing to be fighters and giving* choir iiCe to studj,'^*^ or by allowing 
theui to nso Bi^hrnan gotras whiio (continuing to live as Kshatriyas.^^ 

The groat infiiix of strangers during the early centuries after tJie 
Ghrlstian era aifected the position of Brahiiians in three ways. Tlio 
priests and medic ine-men or shdniuus of t.he newcomers ^vero accepted 


* Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XXIII. The holding of Brainnan^< 70 /ms*by Ksliafcriyas 

was probably (jriglually a badge of Brahman blood. Later the practice was explained as 
the wearing of a name in token of respect for some Brahman Rishi. In some cusc.s the 
golm seems to have been the Brdhman seal of the chief's riglit as rnler-priest. Yuppa 
or Biq^pa (a.d. 720) one of the traditional founders of the (ioliils is .said to have passe<l 
the rank of Brahman and to have been received into the rank of Kshatriya. Asiatic 
Res. XVI. 234. The meaning may he that Lappa was a rnier-priest before ho nas a 
Kshatriya. The Jaina Ciuitinuanee to the' Kshatriya of the topmost place in their 
hierarchy must have forced tlie couvert-set'kiiig Brahman to sliew respect to the early 
divinity of the ruler, lu Udaipur tht; priesfcliness and the divinity of the liana arc .still 
uuquestlone<l. ^ Wilford in Asiatic Eesearclies, IX. 03, 114, 

3 Abbd Duboi.s Moeurs et Imstittitions desPeuples de PIndo, I. 127. 

^ iSykes in Jour. R. A. Soo„ VI. 409, ^ Kaiigra Gazetteer, I. 74-75, 

^ Rae*s Syrian Glmrch in India, 9, 

* Moegliiig’s Kurd Memoirs, 24-27; Madras J, Lit. and Science for 1 8S-?'t>, 111 
bote 00. 

« Moegling’s Kurd Memoir.*?, 24-27; Madras J. Lit. and Science for 1838-80, UL ' 

• ® Bombay Gazetteer, X. 111. 

Wilford’s Pandits admitted that from the ranks even of ina'u'ni ir Ivsluifc.*! vas study 
and knowledge might raise a man to be a Brahman. As. Ues. X. DO. 

R See note 1 above* . , . ■ 
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as Brahmans ; the newcomers adopted as their teachers and priests local 
tribes or families who were not Brahmans : in their wn-inderings through 
India these stranger tribes carried with them large bodies of BrahmaLis. 
The Buddhist definition of Brahmans as men of detached minds and 
diseased bodies who go t ; the wood to meditate,^ might be easily extended 
to the seers and medic ine-men that accompanied OentralAsian conquerors. 
The true Brahman is in the main a magician when he is chanting his 
Vedic spells and performing his religious or god-binding ritual not less 
than when he is driwiiig evil spirits out of the sick, sitting on air, or 
eiiteiiiig the bodies of the dead.“ In Central Asia the magical skill 
of the Indian Brahman was little less famous than that of the Hyrkanian 
wizard.'^ in the early sixth century the Chinese pilgrim Suiig-Yun, 
ill the Tzung Ling hills north of Ladak, found under Brahman spells a 
■lake-holding dragon turned into a man/^’ The charms of the Udyaiia 
or ."Swat Brahmans cured Bnng-Yun of an attack of home- sickness. 
This same school of Udyiina Brahmans were the teachers of the great 
Buddhist wizard Griiru Padma Sambhava Avho in the eighth century 
brought Larnaisni into Tibet.^ In the far east, as at IJdyana and 
elsewhere, the astrological and magical skill of the Ih'ahnuin covers 
almost the wdiole field of his priestly functions. Tii Burma the Briihmau’.s 
influence is limited to ihe palace : in Siam he has charge of fi.xiug certain 
festivals : in Cambodia ho is consulted on many points of gomi and bad 
lucU.'^ Besides by their magical, powers certain clas.ses of the invaders 
'would be qualiiied for admission to be Brahmans because they fulfilled 
Yudhisthirahs test. According to the wise he is a Brahman in w'hom 
virtues are seeix.^ This test would pass such classes as the ancient 


1 KockhilTs Life of Buddlia, 17. 

2 Ooiupare the Bivilimaii Indratta who passed into the body of the dead king Nanda 
of M agadha and made grants to Brahmans out of the dead king’s month. Tumour’s 
MaluUvanso, Ixxix. The account of the Brahmaus that (A.n. 380) reached the soldier- 
historian Ammiaiius Marcellinus (Yonge’s Translation, 170) was that they moved iu the 
air among the altars, 

3 Compare Ency. Brit. IX. Edition Persia. 593, ' In Khoras:in as late as A.n. 1821 
the traveller Erazer (Khorasclii, SO-l note) found that Indian enchanters were much 
■■dreaded, ■■ 

4 BtaVs Buddhist Kecords, X. Ixxxis. ^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. xcviii. 

® Waddell’s Tibet Buddhism , 2(). As a magician the Buddhist was little hehiud the 
Br/dmian. in Persia in A.i). 1250 the shaven-headed yellow-rohed I’artar mngiemu 
worshippers of Sakyaniinii and Madrl (Maitreya) could make felt horses camels and 
dogs talk. Khulaguthc Mongol conqueror was civiller to the Buddhist medicine -man 
than to any one. Ho prostrated daily before their chiefs. He halted mounted and 
marched when they said it was lucky. Howorth’s Mongols, III. 211, 

^ Jour. Amer, OT*. 8oc. VIII. 377. The secret of Brahman x>'-wer over the warrior 
mind is shown in their dealings with the caste-levelling Sikh Griiru Govind (A.B. 1680} 
who professed to despise Brdlnnan ])retensious to be leaders. Govind consulted a learned 
Brdhnian regarding the ineaning of the saying, One arrow may become many, One 
man ina.y slay a hundred. In such cases, said the BriUiinan, the gods arc present. 
Mow can the help of the gods bo gained ? A Briihman in Bamiras can secure the help of 
the gods. The Baiiilras magician was called ; a house was built for him : and during two 
years he performed iuc/antatiuns. At last the eight-armed Devi appeared. The Hrdhmau 
said to Guru Govind : 1 have done my part. You must now take my place. Fear not. 
Govind armed himself and waited. So terrible was the Devi, that Govind swooned. He 
recoverc'd but was speechless. The Devi seized his sword, marked it, and disappcartal. The 
Brahman said : This mark is a sign of conquest. Your vO'w is eomph'tc. But cast your 
head into the sacred fire. Oovhnt said : What gain to me then is this conquering sword. 
Your sons head avIU do, said the Brahman. Govind tried to get the head of one of his 
sons but Gnjarji Govind’s inothcr prevented him. So Guru Govind killed one of his 
folhuvors anil bfi'erod bis head. Maegregor’s Sikhs, L 72. 

® dour. 11. A. t'oe. XXL 2blL ■ 
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Skytliian Argipp^i boly men and harmless who never carried arms and 
who stayed feiids.^ The same test would pass among Sikhs the gentle 
I^dnak Pntras travelling chapmen and beggars who were at peace with 
all 131611 .- Other classes of newcomers who may have gained rank as 
Brahmans were devotees like the Sikh Akalis or Immoi^tals, indifferent 
to death, dreaded in fight, who divided the shewbread and managed 
religions meetings;^ or such a Levitical class as those who pass the 
fighting Pathdn under spears and perform other tribal ceremonies.^ 
Under certain conditions such champions as Bhats and Chdrans would 
with little difficulty pass to be Brahmans,^ The I’rench writer DeHarlez 
says^ : ‘ In the early spread of their power Brahmans admitted into their 
number priests of the conquered race . It was these local priessts wdio 
changed the Aryan religion/ So also daring the period of Skjthian 
ascendancy (B,C. 100 -a.d. 700) priests and magicians of the conquering 
peoples w^ere admitted to the name and position of Brdhmans and 
introduced certain new phases into Sun, S'iva, and Mother worship, 
Kalhana (a.d. 1148), the author of the Eajatarangini, himself a 
S'aiva Brahman, speaks of the priests of Nagas as Br£ihmans and of 
Astika a leading NAga chief as the best of Brahmans J Similarly the 
author of the Dabistan calls Gujarat Brahmans Naga Brahmans,^ and 
seems to incline to trace the special class of Nagaras to a foreign 
origin*^ Another somewhat doubtful admission is the case of the famous 
Chitpavan or Konkanasth Br^man including the allied local tribes 
of Shenwis or Saraswats JavMs and Karhades. According to tradition 
these are the offspring of shipwrecked strangers whom Parashuram 
purified with fire, I'heir fairness and the commonness among them of 
gray eyes have been ahvays considered to show a non-Indian element in the 
Ghitpivans. The name Shenvi which is still a title of respect in Kachli, 
the numbers of Saraswat Brahmans in Kachh whose local traditions point 
to a non-Brahman origin, the name Javla which may be a trace of 
Jauvla the leading stock name among the sixth century White Hunas, 
and the fact that the bulk of coast Karhades have the surname Gurjjara 
C 033 ibine to make it probable that these may have been early (b o. 300 - 
A.D. 100) foreign colonies strengthened by settlements of Hunas or other 
northerners 'who fled or planted south during the sixth and seventh 


^ Herodotus, IV'. 23. ® Malcolm’s Sikhs, 135. s Malcolm*s Sikhs, 135* 

■* Ibbetson’s Paifiab Census, 192, 

* It is doubtful if Bhats were not styled Brdbnians. Tod (Annals, 3rd Edition, 602* 
604) mentionvS a Bhdt village named BAmania. 

6 Jour. As. ^'e^. VIL Tom. XVI. page 1 73. 

^ Troyer’s EAjatarangini, I. 468. The Gaddis or shepherds of the KAngra hills, a 
frank merry comely race, ax)parently ^akas (Kangra Gazetteer, I. '92-93) are mainly 
Khatris including Bnihmans and a few Bajputs, These Brahmans may be outsiders 
who have been employed as priests. But as they associate with the Khatris and men of 
other castes (Ditto, I. 82) they seem more likely to be their old midiciiie-men or else 
families of Gaddis set apart for religious duties. 

® DabistAn-i-Mazahib, IL 143. 

® The meaning of their name which the NAgarasof Gujardt approve is city or courtly* 
Forty years ago (A.3>. 1855) in a list prepared for Colonel Jacob (Gov, Sel, New Series 
XXIIJ. 29) of a total of 1263 Nafgaras only 343 are entered as Bi*Ahmaus. The facts 
that there are Niagaras among GixjarAt WAnias j that NAgaras are 50,000 strong among 
the Gurjjaras of Bulandshahr (N. W* P. Gazetteer, HI. 48) j and that NAgaras appear 
as Na^es among Jats (SiAlkot Gazetteer, 45) add to the doubt of the correctness of 
the Gujarali NAgara claim to be BrAhmans. Another class of BrAhmans apparently of 
Gujar origin are the Pokarnas, See below under Gujar. 
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centuries J The Arab references to the white descendants of Turks and 
Chinese at Cheul one of the Chitpdvan head-quarters, to their fire 
temples and to their company of comrades, haldldhriyahf who, in White 
Huna fashion were bound to sacrifice themselves on the death of the 
king, as well as the fame as sailors and merchants of the people of Goa, 
the ancient seat of the Shenvis, agree with a northern migration by 
sea to those ports.® It is further woidhy of note that the fact of a sea 
migration from the north is still fresh in the traditions of the Haiga 
Brahmans of north Kanara. This view of the origin of the west coast 
Brdhmans has the support of the Bnihmans of northern India who hold 
that the Marathas are Persians and the Chitpafvans are Persian priests.^ 
As among the Sesodias or Gehlots of Udaipur this Bra'hman ti’adition of 
a Persian connection probably has its origin in the Sassanian coins and 
in the form of sun and fire worship which were introduced by the White 
Hunas with whose settlements along the western coast the Brahman date 
of A.D. 600 agrees.'^ 

Two established instances of outsiders being admitted to be Brahmans 
are the priests of the Bahikas apparently the S'akas of the second or 
first century before Christ and the priests of the Mihiras or White 
Hdnas in the late fifth and the sixth centuries after Christ, Though 
the writer in the Mahabharata denounces the Bahikas and shews them 
to be wanting in all the characteristics of Brahmans he still honours 
them with the name of Brahman.® In the late fifth and early sixth 
centuries the horde of Mihiras or W^hite Hdnas were accompanied by 
Mihira Brahmans. These strangers, who, according to the Rajatarahgini 
wet*e under the special favour of the great White Huna conqueror 
Mihirakula (a.d, 480 - 530)/> obtained recognition as Brahmans and still 
under the name of Magha Brahmans form one of the leading priestly 
classes of south Marwar.'^ Many of these Maghas are Shevaks or family 

' The strange practice among the Niiinburi Brahmans of the Malabar coast, where 
the eldest son alone marries and the younger sons have connection with Nair women, is 
so like the irregularities charged, against the Bahikas as to suggest an origin in a 
settlement of refugees from the Sindh coast. Among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahikas, says the horrified poet, one Brdhman only is born in each family. 
The other brothers act as they will without restraint. Muir^s Sanskrit Texts, 
II. 48ik The suggestion that along the Konkaii coast White Huija plantations because 
assimilated with earlier stranger settlements is based partly on Bhinmal traditions that 
the Agnikiila Parihara include two layers an older who are described as Girasi^s of 
A'bu who were raised to he Ivshatriyas at the Agnikund and a later described as 
EaJkshas sprung perhaps from a seventh or eighth century Turk. A second detail which 
supxiorts the suggestion is that when in a.d. 1178 Mdlartlja II. of Anahihtvada distri- 
buted the eax^tives of ShAhAb-ud-din Ghori’s entrapx>ed army he allotted the Afghans 
Mughals and others to certain castes in a way that suggests a choice based on the 
knowledge that the castes in question were or contained an element the same in 
origin as the foreign newcomers. 

A1 Masudi’s (a.d. 914) Muruj Arab Text, II, 57. ^ 

^ Wilford in Asiatic Besearches, X. 91. * Wilford in Asiatic Besearches, X. 91. 

® Vivien do vSt. Martin Geographie Grecque et Latine de LTnde, 40.9. Coinx^are the 
passage quoted in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, II. 483. In BaMka, the West PanJ4b, dwell 
degraded Brtlhmans. A Bahika born a Brdhman becomes a Xshatriya, a Vaisya, a 
Siidra, and eventually a barber. The barber becomes a Brdhman and again a BrAhman 
is born a slave. Among the Gandhdras Madras and Bahikas one BraJhman alone is 
born ill a family, the rest act as they x>lease, A trace of these Bahika or Balhika 
BrAhmans may remain in the 60,000 Valkels who were created by Brahma to live in 
Bet and Dwarka and of whom 86 are returned as Guglis or funeral priests in Kachh. 
Cutch Gazetteer, 47, 48. 

® Troyer's Bajatara^gini, I. 307 - 309. 

^ Eeinaud's Memoire Sur LTnde, 99, 391 1 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 497. 
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priests to Os^val and other Marwai' Bhravaks. They are acquainted with 
the story of their origin given in the Bhavishya Pnrafna. Ahirriage 
with local women has blotted out the special characteristics of most, but 
a few have long narrow faces with high features and sparse lank hair and 
beard which at once attracts notice. These strangers, whom the 
Bhavishya Pnrana specially calls Mihiras, occur in Multan Dwarka 
Marwar and Kashmir, that is, wherever a leading division of the great 
Mihha horde settled. The admission of stranger priests required explana- 
tion and the tales invented to explain their admission disagree with each 
other. According to the Bhavishya Pnrana Ganra-Mnkha or white 
face, the family priest or of Ugrasena of Mathura advised that 

Maghas should be brought from Sakadwipa as priests.^ According to the 
Multan legend they were brought by the eagle (fanida and were of three 
cdassBvS Ma'gasas Ma'nasas and Mandagas.^ At Dwarka t\velve Magasas 
received daughters of the Bhoja priests and so were called Bhojaks,'"t^ 
name which the priests of Jvala-Mnkh also bear.^ Darmsteter remarks " 
that the details, the use of the mianga (aivangnin), the five daily worship)s, 
the mrshma or sacred brush and the silent eating, all seem to point to 
these priests being Zoroastrians or Mobeds,'^ though they were perhaps 
really priests of the Mithra worship which was then in vogue. In India 
iho Maghas seem to have started either the worship of a combination of 
the San and of S'iva under the name Mildi'cshwar or a simpler sun worship 
as at Muton Dwafrka andSomnath. 

Of the second type of Brafhman connected with the Skythian invaders, 
namely local non- Brahman classes chosen by the norihern invaders to he 
their teachers and priests, examples seem to occur in vSaraswats, Pitfliwals, 
and other iMalnval* and Kachh Brahraaus who are said to have been specially 
created to hold a sacrifice or for some other similar purpose,"* Colonel 
Tod's details of the desert Brahman seem to belong to a local im-Brahinan 
class raised to he priests, as the local Khatris have been raised by the 
Sikhs, rather than to either a stranger or a degraded class of Brahmans. 
The desert Brahman is a Vaislinava, He docs not observe the rules of 
^lanu. He wears the thread but is not clerical, .Ho tills, tends cattle, 
and barters gkl or granulated butter. He does not eat fish or snioke 
tobacco but eats food cooked by a barber and clocjs not use a hearth. He 
buries his dead near the threshold, raises a small altar, and sets on the 
altar an image of Siva and a water- jar. 

Of the third influence of the northern newcomers on Brahmans, tlio 
carrying with them in their wanderings large bodies of Brahmans, two 
instances may be cited ; the i0,o00 Brahmans brougiit into Orissa by the ' 


^ Bi‘inaii(Ts ■M<5rnoire, 393. 

- Eeinaiifrs l^Iemoirc, 393 ; Darmsteter Jour. As. X. 
lieiiunars Meinoire, 393 ; Kdngra Gazetteer, I. S3. 

^ Rehumcl Jour, As. X. G9. The Rtjatai'arigmi (Troyer, L 307 - 309) describes them 
as GandliAra Bi’dbmans brought by Mjlfirakula the lowest of Bnihmans accursed ebildreii' 
of Mlechchbas who marry their own sisters and intrigue 'with their sons’ wives: 
Those details seem to apply to Magh or Persian priests among wdiom according 
to the DabistAn (L 209 Kote 1) connection with daughters was admitted as free f ron^ 
oh-jection. It is notable that, according to the same authority (Ditto, 1, 18 ), the Persians! 
styled tlicir Maghs or excellencies Berman or Brdhman. 

® Among these classes are the Kandolias (36,000) said to be named after the sage Xanv£ 
and to have boon created in SaurAshtra by Brahma (Cutch Gazetteer, 4ft) and th4 
Barasvats of Kachh, BikAnir, and KAngra (Gazetteer, I. 82) whose name and apparen'| 
absence of coimeetion with thoBarasvati river suggest they may have entered Briihma.i]i^^ 
ism througlrthe broad gate of mind-born sonship. 
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Yayati Kesari liae of Yavaiias at the beginning of the fifth century, and 
the 25,(j00 to 50,000 bronght by the sister of Jayadrath a to teach Hin- 
duism to the Jats and Medsof Sindhi. The command of such large masses 
of Brahmans explainshoW the Sdhas in the first and second century and the 
Ju^n-Jnans and Hunas in the sixth and seventh centuries were able to 
introduce Buddhist and Brahman details into the literature and into the 
architecture of their settlements in Java Siam and Cambodia. The gap 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya is, as hasbeea noticed, crossed by 
the Kshatriyas who possess Brahman In Gniarat and Kaehh this 

gap is furrher filled by the class of Brahma-Ksliatris saved according to 
tradition from the Kshatriya-slaying Parshuram and who, perhaps, 
have an historic origin in the conversion of Buddhist Kshatriyas or 
Kshatrapas to be Brahmans to escape the attacks of Mihirakula or other 
Parashnram-possesBed Brahmanists. 

Many difficulties which stand in the way of admitting a newcomer to 
be a Brahman disappear in the case of admission into the ruling or warrior 
class. Even if he did not belong to the sect of king-worsliippers, who 
delighted in the text ^ He who humbles himself before a great ruler 
bumbles himself in adoration of the Almighty,’ Hho Brahman met the 
conquering king at hast halfway. InstTiptioris may (a.d. 1016) refer to a 
Brahman whose feet kings adored ; or (A.n. 978) to the Bralmiaii as the 
lord of the earth, but others tell (a.b. 800) of the Brahman who serves the 
countenance of the king.^ The Kangra Valley salutation to the ruling 
chief Jai Deva, May the Guardian Live, expresses the feeling of most 
Hindus to their ' 

Two Hindu theories unite to help the admission of a conqueror to be a 
Kshatriya. According to Mann a king is made of particles drawn from 
the essence of the gods. A great divinity lives in a king’s body. ^ The 
tribes of the Lower Indus accepted Alexander as a god-born conqueror.^ 
A^5oka (b.c. 250) according to Hiuen Tsiang,® gained kingly authority 
ill return for merit acquired in former births. Kanishka, the great 
Kushau, A.D. 78, before his fight with the Dragon prayed to the Three 
Precious Ones : ^ My abounding merit during former births has brought 
me to be king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong and 
conquered the w^orld. Now the onslaught of the Dragon proves the 
poverty of my merit. Let the full power of my merit appear,’ Plames 
burst forth from the king's shoulders and the Dragon incidence was at an 
end.'^ So the statue of Avalokitesvara (a.d» 607 told ^hri Harsha of 


^ DabistAn4-ATaz4hib, II. 56* An Arab who was in India about A.n. 750 (Kit4b-ah 
Fibrist quoted in Remaiid^s MAmoire Sixr L’Indc, 294) describes tbe Hindu sect of 
Kejabhaktis or king- worshippers as believing that the divinity becomes incarnate in 
tbe princes of tbe age and that if a man jikases the king be will go to heaven. Another 
Arab writer of the early eleventh century, whose patron was the brother of Mabmdd of 
Gbaznavi, mentions a sect who argued that king-worship was in agreement with the 
action of Providence in placing kings over other men {Ditto, 294). In Udaipur during tbe 
rains when the guardian sun is hidden by clouds and food cannot be eaten, the guardian 
'EAna shows his face from a window in his palace and evil is dispelled. So the Mughal 
emperors appeared on a veranda and were worshipped. ' Eeinaud (Ditto, 294) further 

S otices that in a.b. 87 i the king of Arachosia made his people worship an image of 
imself seated on a golden throne. The Caesars and the Arsaks claimed and enjoyed th« 
worship of themselves. In ancient Iran the, last of theDjems, tempted of the devil, 
l iwdered his people to worship images of himself (Oobineau Histoire Des Persos, I. 112). 
p/ - Journal Royal Asiatic vSociety, VI, 402-403* ^ Kdngra G-szetteor, K 85. 

P ■* Troycr’s Eajatarangini, T. 4^7. ” Arrian, YI, xl?,- ® Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 88. 

I ; ^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 65. 
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Magadha (a.d. G07- 641) that 6ri Harslia iu his former existence had been 
a hermit and as a hermit had amassed a power of merit which led to his 
being born a king’s son J So, Uke Harsha, the emperor Akbar, the former 
Hindu ascetic, dug from the floor of his former hermitage at the meeting 
of the Ganges and Jamna his old appliances for penance.** This action 
of Akbar and his desire to be the welder of Hindu and Muslim illustrate 
the position of many foreign rulers who gained a high place among Hindus. 
Such was the position of the Gurjjar king, of the eighth and ninth century, 
described in the R4s Mdla as a worshipper of Deos, that is still at heart 
a foreigner who had adopted none of the elaborate systems of Hindu ritual, 
a believer in luck, interested and amused by the mystic and magic powers 
of rival Buddhists Jains and Brahmans, patronizing one or other form of 
faith aB policy counselled, as whim prompted, as the charm of woman 
persuaded, or as the power of some inspired teacher and wonder-worker 
compelled j or still more closely like the genial astute Kublai Khan the 
great Manchu emperor of China (a.d. 1260 - 1290) playing one against 
the other, the jade-stone weather-doctor Shaman or Devmnn, the Buddhist, 
the Muslim, and the Christian in search of the luck element and of the 
softening civilising power in each faiih.s Like Kublai and Akbar the 
strong shrewd Chinese-Turk Kadphises of the century before or Kaniahka 
Of the century after Christ, failing to find in Greek Zoroastrian or other 
foreign faith, a bond able to weld his old Baktrian subjects with his 
new Hindus, sought among local Indian beliefs what form of Brdhman bull 
trident, or man-god, or what ])hase of Buddhism would establish the 
strongest and kindliest union between his Central Asian Kushdns and 
his Hindus. Kadphises remained uncertain. In his old age, under the 
commanding genius of Hagarjuna, Kanishka worked out a broader 
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1 Eecords, I. 213. > Tod’s Auuals of EajastMn, I. 234 note, 

xule # Marco Polo, I xlvj. Compare according to Rubniquis (A.d* J253) tbe Monc 

Bod and should be allowed' 
(Howorth;* Mongols. 1. 180.) So the emperor JehS' 
^ f well of all religions. The Muhammadan religion is good, the Christi 

418.) On the other hand like the gtl 

tK« bowed to no one but S'ira, the religion that stirred 

5 rS the praise of Eudra. (Orme’s Historical fragments, m.)Z 

■ . ^o“lkes m Jour^l Koyal Asiatic Scciety, XXI. 1120 or XXIII. 1892 Zf 

* Numismatic Oriental Congregs, I. 230 
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Inscriptions establish instances of private foreigners being received as 
Hindus. Eudradaman’s Pahlava engineer (a.d. 150) at Jnndgadh has a 
Sanskrit or Sanscritised personal name, Suvi^dkha, while his father’s 
name Kulaipa is foreign.^ In a cave inscription at IJdayagiri dated a,d, 
400 is a son Yishnndasa of a father Ghhagalaga*^ 

During the period of northern, invasions it may never have been difficult 
for an individual foreign conqueror, or for a private foreigner of good 
position, to be made a Kshatriya or a Eajput* How far was it feasible to 
allow the conqueror’s tribe or horde to find a place in the upper ranks of 
Hinduism ? Gases can hardly have been uncommon in which the 
conqueror left to the Brdhman little choice of action. Apart from 
compulsion and apart from the working of the great law of successful 
invasion, namely that victors marry the wives and daughters of the 
conquered, * instances remain which seem to show that at least for the 
upper class of foreigners the door of admission was thrown wide opeo. 
From the details given below it will be seen that even the Sesodias or 
Gohels, the highest tribe of Eajputs, were foreigners apparently of the 
Mihira or Med tribe of the great Gujar or White Huna horde (a.d. 450 - 
560). In addition to the case of the Agnikulas, to which reference is 
made below, several important instances of admission of foreigners have 
been recorded. Early in the eleventh century when the Sindh Jats took 
the Musalman capital of Mansura, seventy miles north of Haidarabad, 
they forced the Musalmdns to foreswear their religion.^ Siddhardja 
Jaisingh (a.d. 1094 - 1143) had great trouble with the Bhuta or demon 


BrdUman families in south Ratndgiri keep one or two Kunhi women or Maritha women 
to do housework and as concubines. The women are called Kunbins, Their children 
are known by their x>ersonal name followed by depending on, and the surname of 

the Brahman family not the name of any one of the family (A. M, T. Jackson Esquire, 
I.O.S.) According to Wilford (Asiatic Eesearches, X. 91) the case of the MaiAth^ 
was a practical illustration of the Pandit’s rule * Who acts as a Kshatriya him you 
must consider a Kshatriya.’ Whatever the origin of the MarAtha, the BrAhmans of north 
India believed them to he Persians who had come into India about a.d, 600. In spite 
of this the BrAhmans admitted the MarAthAs to he Kshatriyas and their priestly class 
to be BrAhmans. On the strength of the MarAtha and other examples the poet and 
scholar Leyden wrote in 1809-10 (Morton’s Life of Beydenjlxvli,) ; ‘The reproach of 
Pariar is what we have tamely and strangely submitted to for long. We might with 
equal facility have assumed the respectable character of Chatriya or EAjaputra.* 
Leyden’s personal force of mind might have gained for himself an after-death niche 
among the intelligences or devs. His overweening spirit failed to see what Wilford 
(As. &s. X. 90) is careful to point out that only by conformity to Hindu ways, with 
perhaps the added merit of leading an assault on IsUm, can a European gain a 
place as a Kshatriya. The greater political value of his championship the freer 
would the new-come l^jput be from orthodox restrictions. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, 1. So, The defeat of the S'akas by the Guptas at the close of 
the fourth and the opening of the fifth centuries, and also the evil reputation for cruelty 
of the great BrAhman champion Mihiraknla (A,D, 480 - 540), perhaps made the BrAhmans 
concoct a counter-charge of oppression against the Buddhist S'akas. To Aiberuni 
(A.D. 1030, Sachau’s Edn, II. 6) the S'aka was described as tyrannising India from 
between the river Sindh and the ocean to the heart of Aryavarta, interdicting Hindus 
from considering or representing themselves as anything but S'akas, Other traces of 
the belief that the S'akas did away with caste and enforced the S'aka as the highest and 
ruling class occur in the Chola or Coromandel coast (Journal Ben. Soc. ¥il. Part I. 

that is Kanishka, overthrew all caste privileges and so 
long as his power lasted allowed no division into castes. 

^ Early GujarAt Bombay Gazetteer, I. 64 note 3, 66 s Oorp. InS. Ind, HI. Ins. 3. 

» Compare Burnes’ BukhAra, 1. 195, It is common among the Turks to marry the 
wives of enemies captured in battle. 

■* KAmil-al-TwArikh in Eeinaud’s MAmoire, 372. 
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Barbara and Lis followers who were MlecbcLlias or foreigners* This 
Barbara was perliaps a mercenary chief under Muhammad Bahaiim who 
in A.D. 111b built the fork of Nagor in the Siwalik Hills, Bahaiim 
marched against his master Bahram Shah of Ghazni (a,p. 11 16 - 1157) 
and near Multan was defeated and himself and his ten sons were 
slain J After this defeat Siddharaja seems to have overpowered 
Barbara’s followers and forced them to become Hindus and join or 
form the Babria element in the Kathi tribes of south-east Kathiawar, 
Bifty years later (a,d, 1178) the surrender of the bulk of the aroiy^ 
of Shahiibuddm Ghori, caught in the ravines of Abu, gave the Gujarat 
king Mularaja H, (a.d. 1177- 1179) an unusual chance of turning 
IMusalmans into Hindus. According to the I'arik-i-Sorath the feoia^ 
captives, Turkish Afghan and Mughal, were disposed of in agreeifif^fit 
with the precept of the Kui4n (xxiv, i^5) ‘The good women to the good 
men,’ As regards the male prisoners the respectable men were compelled 
to shave their heads and were enrolled among the Ohakaval and Waclhcl • 
ttdbcsof Rajputs. The lower men were allotted to the castes of Kolis, 
Khanis, Babrias, and Mers. All were allowed to keep their own weddhig 
and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other castes.^ These 
details are valuahle. They probably roughly show what \vas done with 
such of the hordes of northerners as suffered defeat from Ohaiidragupta II. 
(A.D. 396-4:15), Yasodharinman of Malwain a.d, 530, and Prahhakaravat*- 
dhana and his son 6T1 Harshaat the close of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh centuries,^ Readiness to accept the foreign conqueror as 
woi^shipful is shown by Indians coming to Sindh in a.d. 713 to get 


* Elliot’s History, 11. 279-80 j Rds M41a, I. 175. 

Barbara the leader of the Eiikshasas or Mlechchhas, after his conquest by Siddhartija 
(A.D. 1110), gave valuable presents and served biddharaja like other Bajputs. [Indian 
Antiquary, IV. 2.] The Bdbrijis form four of the subdivisions of the Avratiya section of 
the KAthis, The KAthis are called BAbriAs in the legend of the fire temple at Kandoba 
in Kachh. [Journal Bombay Geographical Society, II. 59-60 for August 1838.] These 
Babrias seem to have been Hindus or at least temple-builders and idol-worshippers, 
[Compare Elliot, II. 237 note 1.] That many detachments of invaders must have broken 
from the main hordes of foreign invaders and like the Barbara started on their own 
account and were absorbed is probable. The parallel case of the 17,000 tents of the 
Oirad who deserted Ghazan Khdn of Persia in a.d. 1295 is interesting. The Oirads 
made their way to Damascus and were well received. Their heathen practices gave 
trouble and they were moved to the coast of Palestine. Many died. The rest embraced 
IslAm, spreiid and were absorbed. Their sons and daughters were admired for their 
beauty. Yule’s Marco Polo, 1. 272, ^ Bay ley’s Gu jar At, 35 note. 

^ Certain details in Hiueh Tsiang’s narrative of S'ri Harsha, the Bais or Vaishya 
ruler of iMagadha, among them his readiness to do homage to the Chinese emperor as if 
to an old suzerain, his unloeal view of the different Hindu religions, his want of an 
ancestral territory, and the fact that all the nations he overcame submitted with face 
to the north, raise the suspicion that, in spite of the long-established air, in the accounts, 
STl Harsha’s father PrabhAkaravardhana may have been a foreign invader. This is in 
agreement with the details of his father’s opening campaigns which seem not the 
expansion of a local Hindu kingdom but the rapid progress of a successful invader 
from the west of the Indus into the heart of Northern India. In further support of this 
view it may be noticed that according to Bennett (Indian Antiquary, I. (1872], 265 and 
Madras Jl. of Lit. and Science, 1387-8, page 74) in eastern Oudh in former limes Sh'i 
Harsha’s caste Bais was the openest gate for the passage of foreigners into the frater- 
nity of Bajputs. As i-egards the description of his father’s conquests as those of a 
local chief or champion resisting invaders the same device is adopted in the Baja-* 
tarangini (Troyer, 1. 32) account of the doings of the great foreigner Mihirakuia j 
* When Kashmir was ravaged by hordes of foreigners Mihirakuia arose and by his 
vigour seemed like Death,’ A1 Masudi’s (a.d. 915) name Kouresch (Reinaud’s M^moiro 
Sur LTnde, 138) might seem, to favour connection with a western tribe which afterwardii 
embraced IslAm. But A1 Masudi^s Kouresch is on^ a miswriting for Harsha. 
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I pictures of tHeir new Arab conquerors,^ and by tlie great Solanki Siddlia- 

I raja (a.d. 1u 94- I14S) when be bad tinisbed bis new* sbrine at Siddbpur 

I setting up images of borse-lords and otber gi'eat rulers witb a statue of 

|j biinself praying tbem even if the country was laid waste to spare the 

1 temple.^ . ■ , , ■ 

I Alexander sacrificing to tbc rivers, tbe kindly but soinewbat confused 
I identification of Hercules Bacchus and Apollo witb Indian deities, made 

I it easy for tbe all-knowing Y a vana, whose strength w- as greater than 

I ' the strength of otber men, to pass into Hinduism.^ Menander (b.c. 12U) 

• whose power seems to have spread as far south as Kathiawar was so 

dear to tbe Buddhists that seven cities fought for his ashes- Under their 
’"'‘‘deader 8'ivaskanda a large body of Parthians or Pahlavas for several 
centuries continued to form a sepai’ate and widespread class of Hindus.'^' 
In making easy the reception into Hinduism of many of the conquering 
foreigners of the centuries before and after the Christian era the Buddhist 
may have had the advantage of being able to point to the S'akas Mallas 
and Lichhavis who, at that time recent amvals, are supposed to have 
played so leading a part during the life and at the death of Gautama.'' 
The Brahmans seem to have met objections to the admission of 
foreign tribes by mixing the names of the newcomei's with the 
na nes of tribes in south and east India and classing them as Kshatriyas 
who had become impure from failing to perform Brahman rites. In 
certain cases the form of name made admission easy. Kshatrapa was close 
in sound, . perhaps seemed close in meaning, to Kshatriya.'^ Kushan 


^ Belacluri (A.D. 050) in Reiiiand^s Pi*agments, xxiu, s 1. 116. 

^ Mahdbhcirafca in St. Martin's Etude Sur la Geographie Orecque et Latine de L'Indc, 

102 . 

** The wide sx)read and also the extreme wildness and low type of many classes and 
tribes in Madras who bear the name t'alla or Pallava are probably due to the existence 
of other local words similar in sound to Falhava, Some of these lower classes may have 
adopted the name Falhava because they were dependent on some local Falhava ruler. 
These and the other Fallas were so entirely southern in appearance and character that 
the claim of any class of Falhavas to be northerners was long disputed. The fact that 
the leading Falhavas of the Dakhan drew their name and a share of their blood from the 
north is now admitted. See Journal Royal Asiatic Sac. Xlll. Tills Indian Antiquary, 
11. 156 and V, 50- 154 : 5 Fleet's Kduaresc Dynasties, 3^6-317. 

^ According to the MahAwauso during Gautama's life certain nowcome S'akas ox’ 
Skythians and Lichhavis took a leading part in the first spread of Buddhism. Though 
in tbe case of the S'akas this is not impossible the accuracy of the account seems open 
to questiou. The MahAwauso was not written till the fifth century a.d. when the older 
wprlqs on which it was based were lost and when the author was in a position to 
introduce such details as in his opinion ought to liave happened (Fergusson's Indian 
Architecture, 179). It was natural that in praise of Kanishka the great reviver of 
^-^Jluddhism, stories should be invented in which S'akas figure as close friends of Gautama 
Biiddlia during his lifetime. 

^ According to Mr, Hewett (Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 352) as far hack as 
say B.c. 1090 non- Aryan rulers vve|'e admitted as twiceborn at first under the name of 
Raj any a or royal and later as Kshatriyas. According to Mr, Hewett (Ditto, 338 - 339) 
the evidence of early and continuous intermixture between Aryan and earlier races is 
overwhelming. 

^ The late Or, Bhagv^uldl continued (Early Gujarit, Tol. I. Part I* 21) to hold that 
the true meaning of Kshatrapa was the ruler of the Kshatra or warrior class. That the 
Indian Kshatrapas almost from the first claimed to be Kshatriyas is supported by the 
name Kshatriya given by the Saka Ushavaddta {A.D. 330) to a tribe of the kin of the 
Kshatrapa Chastana (BhagvinUl's Gujardt, pages 26, 29). It is further supported by the 
quarrel between the Mahdkshatrapa Rudr*adaman (A.D 4 143 - 170 f) and the Yaudheyas 
of northern India which was due to the Yaudheyas assuming the title of heroes among 
the Kshatriyas which seems to imply a rcfiisal oft the part of the Yaudheyas to admit the 
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suggested relationship with Kusha son of Rama : the worship of fire, thf 
worship of the sun showed solar descent, perhaps the moon-meaning 
of the Chinese Yuetchi suggested a moon origin. To the Bnddhisl 
the willing ^aka was acceptable as of the honoured ^akya family ol 
Gautama A Either Jue-Jue or Khazar was easily Indianised int^ 
Gurjjara or Gurchara the cowherd.^ Pala the word for a foreign 
nomad with the name of a guardian placed before it became good Hindu J 
For other names and tribes there remained the genial theory of a home 
return. That the leaders of any of the invading tribes the 6akas, Kushans 
Keddras, Avdrs, Hunas, Khazars or Turks were the descendants o: 
Indians who had passed west and north into Central Asia is unlikely!^ 
Still Indian induence both Buddhist and Brahman had spread north of 
the Jaxartes : Indian trade was the mainstay of the marts both to the 
south and to the north of the Oxus : and north-east, far down the Tarim 
valley, Indian letters and to some extent the use of Sanskrit had been 
adopted, Considering the mixed character of all invading hordes, how 
the peaceful conquered is forced into the front of the mass, it does not 
seem improbable that every invasion brought with it an element Indian 
in language letters and religion perhaps to some extent Indian in race.^ 

The lists of tribes of rusty or degraded Kshatriyas contain many Indian 
southern and eastern names. The northern tribes whose names most 
frequently recur are, in the lists iu Manu,^ Chinas, Daradas, Gandhdras, 
Eambojas, Kankas, Kiritas, Kshatriyas, Palhavas, Paradas, 6akas, 
Savaras, Tush4ras, Varvaras, and Tavanas. The Mahabharata lists 


Kshatrapa claim to rank as Kshatriyas. This claim of the Kshatrapas to he called 
Kshatriyas explains Ptolemy^'s (A.D. 160) Khatiioi settled on both banks of the Indus, 
McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 341. 

^ Prom the first the Buddhist seems to have made little difficulty about admitting ’ 
outsiders as Kshatriyas. Among the converts who claimed a share of Buddha's relics were 
four of apparently un-Indian origin, the Bulukas, Krodtyas, Lichhavis, and S'akyas. 
EockhilPs Life of Buddha, 146. 

2 Compare Oppert (Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1888-89 page 1 96) from 
the country Kera the people would be called Kerawas. The ruling caste if they accepted 
Br&hmanism would be traced to the Kurus j the lower if they refused to leave their old 
priests would be degraded into Kurus or Dwarves, So the Kaurs of Chliota Ndgpur 
though ultra-early affect to he remnants of the Kurus (Ditto, 187 note), 

^ Tod's Annals, I. 119. 

* According to the tradition of the Lunar or Somvansi race after the defeat of 
Krishna in Dw&rka his people retired west and north to Gajni and Samarkand. They 
were driven back into India and passing through the Panj^b settled in the desert and 
founded Jesalmir (a.b. 1167). Tod’s Annals, Third Edn. L 78. To this legend the objection 
is that the leading Yddavas who claim a return to India as a home are the last-comers the 
Bhattis the Chud^samas and the JhMeJas all of whom are probably of Turkish origin. 
Among the references to Indian settlements and influence to the west of the Indus and 
worth into Central Asia, the following may he quoted. The Chinese traveller of B.c. 128 
desenbes the Indians as holding Swat PeshAwar and^Banuu (Cunningham's Auc, Geog, 
page 17). Bawlinson (Herodotus, IV. 217) has a doubtful note about warlike Indians of 
the Kabul valley sending colonies to north Sogdia. In a,b. 516 (Parker's A Thousand 
Years of the Tartars, 166) the leader among the Juin-Judn in Central Asia was called 
Polomen or Brdhman. Hiuen Tsiang (a.b. 630) found at Khotan in the Tarim valley 
emigrants from TakshdsiU in the Panjdb who were Indians in letters and dress (Beal's 
Buddlust Records, II. 309). In Tokhdra, that is Baktria, he found (Beal's Life, 47) a 
B^hman who had come to recite charms to remove the sickness of the prince. Still in 
spite of traces of distant plantations in the time of Hiuen Tsiang, as in the first and in 
the fourth centuries before Christ, the eristing frontier was roughly the border of India* 
The land further west was Mleehchha (Mi-li-ku). JBeal's Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 67. 

® Manu, X. 43, 45 ^ Muir's Sanskrit Texts, I, 481-2, 
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give the same names except that they omit Gandliaras, KankaSj 
Eshatriyas, Palhavas, and Paradas.^ Some Puranic lists omit GandMras, 
Kankas, Kshatriyas, Savaras, TusMras, and Yavanas,^ Others include 
Gardabhins, Mannas, ^akas, Turnshkas, and Yavanas.® hTumber five of 
the A^oka edicts* (b.g* 225) gives Gandharvas Kambojas and Yonas. 
A N^sik cave inscription of the second century a.d. notes three northern 
tribes Arsaks, Mundas, and Sus.^ In the eighth century A.D. the 
Mlechchhas mentioned in the Mudrard.kshasa are Chedis, Gandhiras, 
Hunas, Kambojas, Khavas, Kiratas, Sakas, and Yavanas.^ 

Presides the teachableness and modesty of the ^aka, the difficulties in 
the way of receiving into Hinduism these and other northern tribes were 
lessened by the fact that certain of the invaders entered India as allies 
and not as conquerors. The creating, that is the calling in as allies, of 
numerous tribes of foreigners both by Vasishta the ecclesiastic and by 
Vishwimitra the warrior priest was repeated by the Brahmans of Patna 
in their struggles with the Nandia kings. These tactics were again 
prominent during the early centuries after Christ in the contests between 
Brahman and Buddhist, a revival, if not the original, of the early 
quarrel between the ecclesiastic and the w^arrior priest.^ The enemies of 
Skandagupta ("a d. 454- 4j 70) called in the Hitnag as their allies. It 
would seem at first that in the Brahman and Buddhist competition for 
foreign proselytes the Brahman started heavily handicapped compared 
either with the cosmopolitan Buddhist or with the Jain who maintained 
the old theory of the warrior pontiff.^ Still in certain respects the 
Brahman had special facilities in accepting the newcomers as Kshatriyas. 
The strong fire-reverencing element among the Kushan, the Ja4n-Ju4n, 
the White Huna, and the Turk separate them from the wild Anagnitra 
or Fireless and would enable them to join with the Brahman in his 
prayer ‘ Agni drive from us tribes who keep no sacred fire.’ ® The 
newcomers would thus rank as neighbour worshippers of Agni, and 
would therefore be alien neither in race nor in worship.® Further in 
his competition with the Buddhist the Brdhman could bring forward 
traces of ancient friendliness to foreigners and adduce evidence that 
the hand of brotherhood had once been stretched forth so freely that, 
according to the Mahabhdrata, the Anus, Druhyus, Purus, Turvasas and 
Y4dus, which between them cover at least all neighbouring northern 
tribes, are declared to be, if not Aryan, at least not alien.^® Again the 


* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 482. 

s Journal Royal Asiatic Society, YT. | Ind. Ant. lY. 166. 

^ Tod’s Annals, Third Edn, I. 194. ^ Bombay Gazetteer, XYI, 630. 

‘ Wilson’s Works, XII. 179, 227. 

* Yishwtoitra’s foreign supporters, spoken of as his sons, were Andhras, Miitibas, 
Pulindas, Paundras, and Sabaras (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1. 868). Yasishta’s foreign allies, 
created or collected partly by the bellowing of his cow partly out of the issues of the 
cow, were Bravidas, K4ncMs, Kiratas, Palhavas, Paundras, Sabaras, ^akas, Sarabas, 
SinhAlas, Yasas, and Yavanas (Ditto, 1. 391, 396, 897, 398). AocordingtotheMudr^rAkshasa 
of the eighth century the Patna BrAhmans failed to keep to their agreement with the 
Yavanas and were punished by an invasion led by Malayaketu the son of the Yavana 
leader. 

^That foreigners might rise to the highest posts in Buddhism perhaps hardly 
requires proof. To the case of Menander being worshipped as a Buddhist saint may he 
added the choice by Asoka (b.c. 250) of a Yavana to be the apostle to Apardntika that is . 
the Konkan. 

® Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II, SOO. ® Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 426. 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX. 426. 
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Maliabliarata ranks Dasyus or strangers among tke classes to -whom 
may be preacbed a bigb religions life, tbe performance of Vedic ceremo- 
nies, tbe sacrificing to the fatliers, the building of wells water-houses 
and rest-houses, the making of gifts to Brahmans and of offerings 
at saci'ifices, the cultivating of a mind innocent true meek pui’e and 
harmless,^ Indra says, ‘ At present strangers {Basifus) may be found in 
all castes Hying under other garbs among men of the four orders*’ This, 
he adds, is the golden age. A time will come when hypocrites will 
swarm and the excellent path of duty will be forsaken. The true way of 
life was preached to Andhras, Chinas, Gandharas, Kambojas, Kankas, 
Kirtos, Madras, Palhayas, Paundras, Pulindas, Bamathas, J^akas, 
Sayaras, Tusharas, Varvaras, and Yayanas, equally to men sprung from 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas and to persons of the Vaishya and 6udra 
castes. On such broad lines of duty and of privilege it is easy to 
understand how large classes of conquei’ors adopted forms of Brdhmanism, 
and, taking Brahmans with them, conquered and settled in Bnrma, Siam, 
Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, and Borneo. To only two cases were the 
Brahmans unable to apply this wide law of brotherhood, to the case of 
lower class immigrants who refused to give up their coarse practices and 
beliefs and to the case of the Musalm^n whom no beauty of doctrine or 
ritual, no higher ideal of conduct, no proof of kindlier government could 
bring to tolerate the notion of becoming B[indn. 

In India foreign conquerors fell into two leading classes : 

(a) Those who kept to their old names and either never made use of 

or else forfeited their position as Kshatriyas. 

{h) Those who by performing cei-tain rites and by devotion to Brah- 
mans were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a place 

among or succeeded to the empty room of the early Kshatriyas. 

Among the class who failed to take advantage of their chance of 
becoming Kshatriyas the Brahman writers would probably include all who 
had become famous for their staunchness to Buddhism as Gandhfes, 
Kambojas, Kedaras, and Sakas. Also under this class would come those 
whom later conquerors or local revivals of power had driven from rule. 
The Pahlavas, S^akas, and Yavanas, broken by Gautamiputra about a.». 
150 in the Dakhan and perhaps in Malwa; the ^akas overthrown by 
Chandragupta II. in the North-West Provinces and in the Panjab a.d. 395-. 
415 ; the White Hunas defeated by Yasodharmman of Malwa near Multdn 
about A.P. 530 ; and Turks and White Hiinas beaten by 6ri HarsLa early 
in the seventh century. Some one of these local champions is perhaps 
introduced as S%ara who made the earth admass of mud with the flesh and 
blood of thousands of Kambojas, Kiratas, 6akas, Sayaras, and Varvaras.-^; 
After each of these reverses sections of the foreign tribes who had risen tc ^ 
the position of leaders must along with power have lost their chief claim/ 
to respect and so be fairly described as degraded Kshatriyas. The result i 
the tale of king Sagara, possibly a reference to the victories of the great 
Samudragupta a.d* 370-395, who after recovering his father’s kingdom^: 
from the Haihayas was persuaded by his priest Vasishta to be satisfiedi 
with the destruction of the Haihayas and to spare the Kambojas, Pahlavas,- 
Faradas, §akas, and Yavanas provided they gave up their caste and all 
associatian with the twicehorn* Sagara agreed. He to 


^ Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society, XX, 426 . 


® Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I,483« 
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sliaye their heads, the ^akas shave half their heads, the Paradas weai’ long 
hair, and the Palhayas wear the beard. Brahmans deserted them and they 
became Mlechchhas.^ It is remarkable that neither Hunas, GnrJIaras, 
nor Turks are among the tribes who forfeited the high place they once 
held among Hindus. The explanation seems to be that the balk of 
the lapsed Kshatriy as represent those foreign conquerors who adopted 
Buddhism, This certainly is true of Yayanas, ^akas, Kambojas, and the 
earlier Palhavas and Paradas.^ Those tribes which, like the White Hdnas 
and the Turks from their first arrival opposed Buddhism and favoured 
Brahmanism, do not appear in these lists because they did not forfeit their 
rank as Kshatriy as. The highest of them as the Hunas gained a place in 
the royal list. With some it was enough to endow Brahmans with gifts 
and to follow the Kshatriya rules of conduct. Others, chosen to be the 
special champions of Brahmanism, were admitted as Kshatriyas only after 
purification by fire. The leading instance of such admission is the case 
of those who are known as Agnikula or Pire-clan Rajputs. Though the 
evidence is neither complete nor free from inconsistency the result seems 
established that the four tribes of the Agnikulas, Ohohan Parmar Parihai'a 
and Solafiki, belong to the fifth and sixth century horde, of which the 
strength were Gurjjaras, probably Khazai’s,® and of whom under Dadda 
III. (a.d. 680-700) the Broach division was raised from Gurjiaras to be 
Kshatriyas.'^' It is worthy of remark that in the Bombay Konkan the 
Bnihman name Chitpavan is supposed to mean Pyre-Pure and that in the 
south of India a similar purification by fix'e has been adopted and a. 
corresponding set of outside tribes, including Pallis and others, have been 

W \ ■ 

1 The Harivansha and the Vishnu Parana quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 486-487. 
Alberuni (Saehau’s Ed. II, 60) notices that this is the proper way for each of the tribes 
named to wear their hair and is not the result of the order of an Indian king. We 
should l.)C thankful, he sa3^s, to the good Sdgara for not forcing us to adopt Indian 
customs. Other tribes who were compelled to give up their position in caste were Ohoras 
(Goromandel), Ddrvas, Keralas, Kolisarpas (Ndgas?), and Mahishas. With the tale of 
S^g*ara enforcing the varied cutting of hair compare the Mughal Bahadur Shah’s order 
(A.u. 1730) to annoy the Sikhs, whom Nilnak liad commanded to grow both the head hair 
and the beard, that Hindus of every tribe should cut off their hair. Forster’s Travels, 
r. 265 (A.D. 1782). 

“ The time to which this great change seems to apply is during the seventh and eighth 
centuries when in the decline of Buddhism the reformed Brahmanism started in thepfide 
of its strength, when (A.i>. 642) the Brahman or rather BrAhmanist Chachh (probably a 
Turk conqueror from Cbacbh or bash tlmt isTashkand on the south bank of tbe Jaxartes) 
drove Buddhism out of the south Panjdb and Sindh *, wjiien Brdlimanism hetiame supreme 
ill Ka'biil ; and when, in Magadha, Viswasphatka (Vishnu Purdna, IV. 24, Wilson’s Works, 
]X. 23G) established Kaivartas, Pulindas, and Yadus, raised Brdlnnans to power, and 
extirpated the Kshatriyas. 

One chief ground for the Brdhman dislike of the Buddhist religion was that it was 
based on the teaching of a Kshatriya and not on the teaching of a Brdhman. How, 
asks Manu, can a Kshatriya devise a pure system of conduct if he transgresses his own 
<)rder and assumes the function of teaching. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1. 609. 

^According to Tod (xlnuals of Bajasthdn, II. 2 note 9) no trace of a Eajput remains 
earlier than A..i>, 400. The statement, that in the distribution of territory the Indra-raised 
Paramdra gets A1)u Bhdr and Ujjain; the Brahma-created Solaiiki Anhalpur; the 
Siva-sprung Pmdhdra, Mdrwdr j and the Vishnu-formed Ghauhdn Makdvati ISTagarl, shouts 
by the mention of the Solanki at Anhalpur that this distribution cannot be older than the 
tenth century, 

^ Bhagvanlal’s Early Gujardt, Bombay Gassetteer, Vol. I* Part 1. 116-1 17- The strong 
element of fire worshippers in the fifth century horde would make a firebax)tism a popular 
initiation. The rite woidd also have a special significance if Abul Fazl’s (Gladwin’s 
Aln-i-Akhari, II. 43) tale is true that before this the Buddhists had put a stop to fir« 
worship. 

^ B 2181—57 
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raised to be Eajputs under the name of Vanniyar or Fire-sprung i Fift,™ 
the Agnikula or a similar reception of foreimers is mentioriATf ’ 
inscription which states that after the orS^xS Sea ® w "" 
out the lord Vachha of the exalted Agam rof e? in SomSior VW? 
moon s started the ChandraTansa and Vachhya clans^ fen 
to make Vachha the head of the SakhaSi S sklT Pn 
Hraen Tskng’s account of Ksliatriyas somewliaf- 
that some of them were foreigners The ITshQf • suggests 

avi.'Sf •»a 

common in south PanjAb, from the old White Hdna capiW of Arofere 

to be of White Hdna descent.* In Eds W 
me Kakkas and Gaddis are mostly Khatris. The Kh-jknH wh^ 'kr.iA 4.-U 
Pishin valley are also Khatris, ^ /nd a toLe of tKh^ ^ ® 

^ame among the Brahma^Kshatris of Kachh.^ 

ittagm to be Kda triyaa wm too njrfni to BramaSto“b.”«bLSSd? 

I Madras Jour* of Lit. and Science for 1887-88. . 

to»tri£fi;rNto.5is““; “3 sin ““ h ?“•■ “• ““‘“”*1 « ' 

^Compare Ibbetson'sPanjdb Census Paragraphs 539-54?^ 

of®BrlrmLTla^'L*g®onthSlIower^^^^^ 

a Hindu. Alberuni (Sachan I nb^tlToii i“ longing to learn bow to become 

Hindu customs diKom those •* ‘ Many 

One might suppose they had intentionally '^chM^ad 

customs do not resemble theirs hut are the reverse ^If pvpi^^s^h^ opposite for our 

ours it has certainly the opposite meaning" Onp'nf fi.! f Hindu custom resembles 
by a contemporary of Aiberuni^s Sfnd^« customs^ detailed 

made prisoner or became a Musalmii before he could he lef Indian was 

-^body were shaved and he was covere/SMolit 
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Tke practice is still in favour. In tke Central Provinces tke Gark- 
Mandala Eajas (near Jabalpur) tkongk claiming a R>a*jpnt origin and 
marrying witb. Rajpnts are lialf-Gonds, and in GbJiQta-Magptir Kol and 
Mnnda cliieflets claim to be EajpntsJ In East Bengal the Bfija wbo 
governs Hill Tipperab calls liitnself a Hindu of tbe Kbatri caste, Tbe 
people are not Hindus ; tbey deny tbat their chief is a Hindu, If he was 
not bone of our bone and blood of our blood, how should we pay him 
tribute.^ In the Chittagong hills the Chukmas, a non-Hindu tribe, as well 
as the chief have come under Brdhman influence. They have abandoned 
Arakanese as their dialect ; they observe the Hindu Laldii and Durga 
Piija festivals ; they consult Hindus and begin to find they are of the 
Hindustan caste of Khatris.^ In Java in the early sixteenth century (a,d. 
1510) Parameshwara the king of Sumatra was a Hindu* His son by a 
Chinese woman was called Eajput.'* 

In the north of India in the ETdngra Valley till comparatively lately 
the population had not stifl’ened int/O fixed local layers. Formerly the 
power of raising a low tribesman to high social position lay with the 
chief* But since the spread of Brdhmanism, the rank of Eajput is gained 
either by forcing a way into power or by being the son of a hill- woman 
by a Brahman father*^ In the neighbouring state of Lalioul no special 
qualification seems wanted. The landholding Mongol Botis are 
beginning to assert a Rajput origin.® Similarly in West Assam the Koch 
Bodo and Diinal of the Bhutan and Sikkim hills have adopted Hinduism, 
They have cast ofl their old names of Mlechchha and Bodo, and become 
Edjbansi and their country Bihar. Hone but the low and mean of the 
race tolerate the name Koch. Most of the lower class, not being offered a 
decent status among Hindus, chose IsMm rather than helot HinduismJ 
In the case of Hepd,!, the old principle of admission which these examples 
illustrate, has been proved and the process explained in detail by the late 
Mr. Brian Hodgson.^ The stock of the Hepdlese is Turanian, Their faces 
forms and languages place this beyond question. How then did the 
ruling tribes become Hindus ? Since the twelfth century Brahmans have 
passed into west Hep41 to avoid the Musalm^ns., They found the people 
illiterate and without faith but fierce and proud. The Brahman saw that 
though the tribesman had a vacant mind ready to receive doctrine he had 
a spirit not apt to stoop. To the earliest and highest converts the Brdhmans 
gave the rank of Kshatriyas. Again the Brdhmans kept Hepai -women 
and their children were Kshatriyas, From these two classes sprang the 
Kh4s, the military of Hepdl, originally a small clan. The Kshatriya sons 
of Brahmans took their fathers’ gotras* The practice was in use when 
Mr. Hodgson (a.b. 18J6) was in Nep^l. It explains how, at other times 
and in ofiier places, Kshatriyas have Brdhman gotras*^ The result reads 
like a description of the Brdhmanised Khazar or Huna. The Kh^s (or 
Agnikulas) thus favoured became entirely devoted to the Brcihmanicai 
system. They agreed to put away old gods, to employ Brahmans, and 


^ Bengal Soc. (Part II.) 622-623, 

® liewin^s Hill Baces of Sonth-East India, 199. 

. ® Lewin^s Hill Eaees of Boutli-East India, 170, 

. * Commentaries of Albnqnerq^ne, HI. 73-74, 

® KAngra Gazetteer, I. 75. ^ Kingra Gazetteer, II. 118, ? Hodgson’s Essays, I, 109. 
, , ® See Government of India Becords, XLVII, 142, 

: ^ See Jonrnal As, Soc. Bl. II. 218, It follows that actual and not mystic soiishlp as 
suggested by Dr. Biilber is the source of Kshatriya gotras. Is not this same actual 
sonship the basis of the ancient rivalry between BrAhmans and Kshatriyas ? 
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to spai^e tlie cow. For the rest they were not scrapnlonB.^ The Kh4s 
language became Hindi. Their habits ideas and speech merged in those 
of the Hindu Other military tribes the Gnrungs and the Magors 
became less completely Hindu than the Kh4s and were not allowed to 
wear the thread. In all practical and soldierly respects the liinduism 
of the Khas is free from disqualifying punctilios.^ These Gurkhas and 
Kha>s seem an object lesson from which to learn what manner of man 
was the Buddhist Kush4n or the Brahman Huna who spread across 
India to the sea and across the sea to Sokotra, East Africa, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia, and Borneo. Hindus mainly because Hinduism 
was in fashion, because their leaders, glamoured by the magic skill of the 
rival evangelists, had adopted Buddhism or Brahmanism, in all practical 
and soldierly respects they were free from disqualifying restrictions, 
seeing in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil, borne 
along by the indomitable confidence in each other which growls out of 
national integrity and success.^ 

The view that the Rajputs, and among the Rajputs even the Gohels, 
the highest of Hindu warriors, may he foreigners of not more than 1500 
years’ standing, though not new, is doubtless strange. Still it is to be 
remembered that for Hindus the fight with IsUm has been the history of 
northern India from the eighth to the eighteenth century. This fight was 
fought by the Rajputs and among the Rajputs, since in the early eighth 
century (a.d. 720-740) they marshalled under the hill of Chitor to with- 
stand the Arabs, ^ noiably by the Gohels with whom in daring, in devotion 
to Hinduism, and in success no tribe of Rajputs can compare. Similaily 
the enthusiasm of the Sikh ennobled the Jat, the success of Shiyfyi raised 
the Mar4tha, and the victories of Nepal have brought honour to the Kh4s 
and the Gurkha. The following remarks of Mr. Plodgson® regarding 
the modern Gurkha champion thi*ow light on the position of the earlier 
champion the stranger Rajput : “The Hindus of Nepal, full of hate and 
defiance of IsUm, regard themselves as the only remaining depositories of ‘ 
undefiled national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm which burns all 
the fiercer for a secret consciousness that their particular and as it wmre 
personal pretensions as Hindus are and must be but lowly rated at 
Benares.” To the higher ruling families of Rajputs these remarks have 
ceased to apply. But among the tribes of the M4rw4r desert in outlying 
parts is a freedom from Hindu restrictions little less complete than that 
of the Khds of to-day or of the victorious Khazar or Huna of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

The infusion of foreign blood into the merchants or traders is not less 
marked than into the fighters. In Western India the Osv4is and other 


^ Gov. of India Becords, XLVII. 142. 

^Gov-. of India Becords, XLVII. 142, Hodgson notes, Ditto 144 note*: Wli«n a 
Kshatriya lias a child by a Khds woman the child is called a Kshatriya, hut ranks with 
its mother. This may bo one source of the many Bajput-naraed subdivisions of some 
of the lower classes. The son of a Solanki by a Gurjjara woman may have been called 
Solahki though ranking as a Gurjjara. ® Gov, of India Becords, XLVII. 145, 

* Gov. of India Bocords, XLVII. 146. To the examples in the text may he added ; 
In North Jamu in A.n. 1650 when Chatai*singh conquered P4dar the army settled 
marrying local women. The children among whom some had Brahman, some Bajput, 
some other fathers, together formed the class of Th^kars (Drew’s Jummoo and Cashmir, 
121). Ibhetson (Panjd,h Census paras, 431 - 469) shows how foreign tribes Gakkars, 
Khaggars, and Khokkars, were first made Bajputs, afterwards under Ishim claimed 
and found a Koreish origin, and finally under Sikh rule discovered that they were 

Tod‘s Annals, I, 559. Journal Boyal Asiatic Society, I. 45« 
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leading traders are beyond qnestion Bajpnts, wbo, on their conyersion 
to Jainism, gave up figlitiiig for trade. It is not less certain that a® 
Rajputs the Osvais and others belonged to the Solahki and other foreign 
invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries. It is almost as fully established 
that the Khatris of Sindh and Multan are strangers, either of Saka or of 
Hiiiia origin.^ Besides these the trading classes of western India in the 
Bhatia and in the Loh^na have tribes of Turk and Afghan origin, who 
only since the beginning of the present century have adopted any show of 
conforming to the leading Hindu rules of life.^ 

If since the seventh century so large a share of the fighters of northern 
and western India have been partly or altogether foreign it would seem 
to follow that among the lower classes the foreign strain must be little 
less strong. The large share of each horde which at its coming already 
held a low position, for as is shown below every horde is a notable 
mixture of classes, would settle as herdsmen cultivators and craftsmen. 
More traces of the original tribe-names may be looked for in the lower 
than in the higher classes as followers are neither so worth converting 
nor so easy to convert as leaders.^ This trait has been noted above in 
Nep^i Kangra and Assam. In Assam none but the low and mean 
tolerate the old name Koch. So also with the Gurjjaras of Bombay 
Gujarat. The ruling Gujar families and the soldier element have become 
Rajputs ; the cultivators have become Kanbis. Only among the wan- 
derers and the Sutars Lohdrs and other craftsmen does the name Gurjjara 
survive. 

So was it with the Panjab Jats till the religious genius of ISTdnak and 
the political genius of Ran jit Singh made the hame Jat more honourable 
even than the name Rajput.® Another influence which increased the 
foreign element in the lower classes was the defeat of stmuger leaders. 
IntheDakhan Gantamiputra about A.n, 160,^ in Mdlwa SAgara about 
a.I).400 (?), iu the North-West Provinces Ohandragupta A.D.8S6-415, in 
the south Panjab Yasodharmman about a.d* 630, and Harsha in 
Central India and the Noi*th-West Provinces between a.d.607 and 617 all 
gained credit from overthrovdng, either invading or settled, northerners 


A.n, 1810 tlie LoMnas are described as AfgbAns whose bead-quarters were the 
bills between tbe Indus and Obazni, Tbe men made tbeir purchases in the Indian 
markets. On their return to Bannn they found their families and herds, and started 
for Ghazni, Kabul, and Bukhara, They returned bringing horses madder and fruit. 
Burnes’ Bukhara, II, 416. It is strange that men of the same tribe should now (A,n. 
1899) be so numerous in Bombay, both as ^aishnava Hindus and as Khoja Musalmdns. 

2 In Kdngra (Gazetteer, II. 31) the BMixB {Sddhm) or missionaries gained great 
influence over the rij As thoughnot over the people, 

^ Though in EajputAna are many JTats and a few Jat-ruled states the superiority of 
the Eajput over the Jat is admitted in tliat home of fifth and sixth century conquerors. 
In the BanjAh where the later Gujar has freely mixed with the elder Jat, even in tbe 
northern FanjAh %vhere the Bikh influence is weak, no line divides the Jat from the 
Itajput. (GurjarAnwAla Gazetteer, 31.) The home-earth of the Sikh is in the south™ 
east PanjAb the land between theEAvi and Sutlej (Buines* Bukhara, III. 2199). With the 
rise of the Sikhs to power both MusalmAn and Hindu became Sikh. Sir A. Burnes 
notices with astonishment the development of a sj^cial Sikh type of face. This was 
doubtless due to the mastering Jat element. How much the Jat ascendancy has 
helped the mixture of classes is shown by the fact that a woman of any caste may 
live with a Jat as his wife. (Eaj. Gaz. 1. 161.) In KAngra, probably because both name® 
arc equally assumptions, no distinction is made between Jat and Eajput. 

* Second International Congress, 311. Gantamiputra broke the b'akas, Yavatias, and 
Falhavas and stemmed the confusion of the lour mtes. 
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and preventing or putting a stop to tlie confusion of caste. After each 
of these reverses a certain nnmber who had risen to high positions 
would be lowered to be helot craftsmens^ be drafted or seek refuge among 
hill and other unsettled tribes, or be forced into the lowest layers of the 
unclean.® The beauty of the Dakhan Chambhdr, the fairness of the 
Gujardt Dheda, and the swarms of Chamtirs or leather-workers in the 


Pan jab suggest that these classes have been largely recruited from 
defeated foreigners.^ With the northerners leather work must have been 
a great industry as leather was used both for clothes and for hangings. 
The Chinese traveller Sung-Yun (a.o. 519) in Bolor, that is Balti or Little 
Tibet, found the people weaiing leather.^ Of the drafting of beaten 
northeners into hill and forest tribes examples have been given above. The 
skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen, which appears in Chapotkata Strong- 
bow, the Sanskrit form of the Gurjjara stockname Ohavada, would seem to 



* Mr. Hodgson notes and is surprised at the low or helot position of craftsmen in 
Nep^l. The feeling that a certain degradation attaches to the practice of a craft is wide- 
spread probably it is universal. Its basis is the fact that prisoners taken in war and 
other slaves are generally set to work as craftsmen. Originally all craft work is slave 
work. The helot craftsmen called Tajiks in Samarkand and other Central Asian towns 
are Persian slaves (Jl. Boyal As, Soc. XX. 420). In A.D. 3221 on the conquest of Khiva 
or XJrgandj the Mongols sent the artisans and skilled workmen to their head-quarters in 
Karakorum in the north centre of Mongolia (HowortVs Mongols, I. 85). In the Ktlngra 
hills most craftsmen belong to the degraded class of Kolis (KAngra Gazetteer, I. 96-98). 
Among the Kilgiri Todas the only craftsman is the Kota, a degraded beef -eating 
blacksmith (Jl. Madras Lit, and Sc. f1S88-89), 169). Koli in some places means weaver. 
That a brass- worker is a KdsAr (Jhelam Gazetteer, 74), that’ Jhelam carpenters are 
'lurkhans, that Kachh and north Gujarat carpenters and calico-printers are Takkars, 
and that a weaver is a Saffli or S41wi or a Khatri are traces of the law that after defeat 
foreign tribes formerly in command were forced to become cra.ftsmen. This experience 
seems to be the recurrence, perhaps it is the basis, of the legend that the original 
Kshatriyas, abandoning the struggle as hopeless, sought safety as craftsmen from the 
religious persecutions of the antique Parashurdm. The slave stain explains the feeling 
cf degradation that attaches to the Jingars or saddle- workers apparently foreigners of 
the Sangftr tribe, and, in spite of their claims to he Brdhmans, to the Panchdls. The 
widespread slavery of a mild household type, the result of famines almost as much as of 
war, must have helped the mixing of foreigners and locals. Tod (Annals of Eajasthan, I. 
177) says the hussie {vasi or settlor) is a slave in the mildest sense, one who in distress 
sells his liberty. The master cuts his slave's top-knot as a mark of bondage. These 
slaves can be passed from one owner to another like cattle. The custom is commonest 
in the desert. Every great man in the desert has his himie. Shidm Singh of Pokarn had 
200 bussies who died fighting the Mardthds. All classes including Brdhmans and Rajputs 
become bussies (compare Ditto, II. 256). Even without the loss of liberty the Erdhmau 
books laid down that any one who made a living by the practice of a craft forfeited his 
place among the higher classes. According to the Ma’hdhhafrata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
I. 507) ‘ He who abandoning his own work does the work of a Sudra is to be regarded as 
a Sudra and is not to be asked to a feast.’ 

^ Compare under Chachh the Brdhman or Brihmanist ruler of Alor (a.u. 640-660) 
the Jats were degraded so that they had no distinction of great and small. They were 
made to work as menials being allowed neither to ride nor to wear rich clothes. Elliotts 
History, I. 187. This degradation of the Jats was still enforced in a.u, 712. 

3 An abundance of Chamdrs is not confined to the Panj4b. Large numbers are (Raj- 
put4na Gazetteer, III, 200) found in Alw<4r in Rajputafna, a place it is to be noted suited 
for Kush^ns overpowered by Chandragupta (a.I)» 396 - 415) since it is only about fifty 
miles west of Mathura. That a large number of the defeated B'akas became ChandMs is 
suggested by the fact that one of the low dialects or ubdshas is called either BaMri or 
CMndaliha. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, II. 46, 

^Beal's Buddhist Records, I, xc, Marco Polo (a.d. 1290) notices great exports of 
leather from Gujar^lt. Yule's Edition, II. 328. Compare in Lithuania in the south-east 
comer of the Baltic a colony of Tartars who were brought from the Crimea in a.d. 1395, 
almost all of whom are tanners, also the great Tartar population of. tanners up the Volga 
in south-east Russia* Howorth's Mongols, Part II. Div. I, page 22, 
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laave led to their heing nicknamed and the surnames and the 

appearance of seyeral of the Me-wdr tribes of Bhils seem to point to an 
intnsion of Gnjar blood. Orer great part of western Gnjar^t and of 
eastern Kathiawar ihe Kolis, especially the Talabda Kolis, are known to 
have beenMeds or Mihiras who belong to the same horde as the Gnjars.^ 

Between the time of Alexander (b.o. 325) and the time of the Arab 
Mnsa.lmans (a.d. 713) seven leading hordes entered India from the 
north-west and west. These were the Yavanas mainly Baktrian Greeks 
from abont b.c. 250 to 125 ; the Palhavas that is Parthians from about 
B.c. 170 to 100; the S'akas of two main hordes the Su-S'akas who 
passed in principally through Sindh from about b.o. 150 to 100 and 
the Yxiechis or Knsh^ns who came dowm the Kabul valley about B.o. 130 ; 
the Kedtos or Little Yuechi who seem to have entered by the Sw^dt 
valley to Peshdwar about a.d. 380 ; the Jue-Jue or Judn-Juan, also called 
Avars, who came down the Kabul valley in the early fifth century ; the 
Yetas or Ephthalites that is the White Huiias or Khazars, apparently 
including the Mihiras or Mers and the GurjjaraiS who entered India 
both from the north-west by the Swat valley and from the west by 
Seisban between a.d. 450 and a.d. 5u 0 ; and the Turks both by the Kabul 
Valley and across Sindh between a.d. 550 and a.d. 650. 
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Any account of the distribution of the masses of invaders who con- 
quered in India, from the Yavanas of B.c. 200 to the Turks of a.d, 700, 
requires a statement of the elements that go to make a horde and of the 
travel-changes which affect the horde before it reaches its Journey’s end. 

Even before it starts the horde is complex. It includes at least two 
elements a higher and a lower, sometimes lords and commons, in other 
cases free and bond. To these two elements are generally added 
neighbour tribes and outside slaves mainly prisoners of war. 

In its start and progress the horde illustrates two forms of motion, the 
swarm and the snowball. Except in the case of the smaller and unsettled 
units, the horde, when it begins to move and duiing its progress, does not 
represent the mass even of the fighters of a country. A contingent or 
swarm moves, the hive remains. This law seems to explain how countries 
over which waves of conquest have passed keep a name which belongs to 
and is known to belong to a layer of long-conquercd inhabitants. In the 
accounts of the classic writers, from the companions of Alexander mo. 327 
to Pliny A.D. 77, the same tribe-names remain in the same localities. 
This may be partly due to the large extent to which the later wnuters 
compiled from earlier sources. Still the same result appears in Indian 
writers, Soghdiana is Soghd, Baktria is Balkh, the western Gandhdra is 
Kandahai', Margiana is Merv, and Ariana is Herat. So also in spite of 
the floods of conquest that have passed oyer them the names Tokharistan 
and KusMn remain in use. Again in India the Gujars and other 


^ Compare BhilmaJl the M;4rw4r capital of tlie Gurjjaras and Champa Bhil that is the 
Gurjjara ChApa or CliAvada the founder of Ch^mp^mr. 

^ Of the many possible and apparently true derivations of the name Koli one in use^ in 
Kangra seems to explain a portion of its meaning in Gujardt, 1 n the Kangra hills 
the term Kola or Koli meaning a bastard is applied to the lower cla^Bes (Gazetteer, 
Fart IL 42.4-3), who have to some extent adopted Hindu ways especially in the matter 
of refraining from eating the cow. It is also applied in Kuln to people from Hindustan 
who have lost caste by marrying low caste local women* The Meds may have lost 
their name in consequence of marrying with women of unsettled local tribes. Among 
tribes whose position is on the border between Rajputs and Kolis may be noticed in 
Kdthidwdr, the Valas, detvas, and Mers. Kdttfidwdr Gazetteer, 130. 
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tribes of Rajputs b^e wbere^'tLy maL their first 

leaving traces m the ^^“Ub and ^ ^ f\,i^es in their- original seats 

settlements, ^he contmnjoe of carry on with 

increases tiie complexity of tli parlier settlers. Tlie practice was 

the same in the case o± tJie “^le nor tn . of ff^e Alani 

Huns conquered the Alani on the ^on, *hou f tn^e D 

joined the Huns and passed on, a ®^’^^^®7;Xtry by the Uzes part 
ihe Patzinaces rI2ed west.® So in India the 

stayed and mixed wit 1 with them from Baktria S'akas as 

great KuAto horde (B.C. 50 ) bg they were joined 

well as Elnslians. ^ Pallia vas or Partbians. Pmally 

Both by Greeks or Tavanas ^ f^om Soghd or from the 

an Indian element was S'®®™ T,+n,w horde was even more complex 
Kibul vaUey.® ^he gi^t g* °ent^ h Yetas or 

than the Kushans. ^hite lluqas oi m ;„:„ed with a swarm from 

Ephthalites, from the north of the together leading the 

the long-settled KusWns of the from Central 

discomfited Jn4n-3uta8 or Avar^ driving Kitolo the last of the 

China in the late fourth century, and dnvmg ^ strength of 

o.t of Balg. M Uteo, ‘V 

Behram Gor’s white Huna emperor Khnshnawaz 

;™‘SS'‘rf3»tSrStoi ..a .fKeaam 

leader of the fresh armies defeats 4 his own stock-name or; 

As a rule, after the needed y ism of the rulingf 

the name or title of the tribe he lea relio-ion may sugge.st the pleasing • 
tribe. But in certain cases |he ance^f of the conquered 

Of a. tribe, tl«t have co«e .«a.v 


1 PeGuignes’ Hiius, III. 362. rlouMM^statemen^ln^^^^^ (B.C. 60) f 

3 HiNBxr. According to a- s^tnewln VT 1 1 ^^2^4) "the language of the people of Soghd 
hftd afanitv with the dialects of noith „ p^ji* legend and an elephant 


■ 224) the language ex 

(Cunninghamin :^r The coins of Moas (B.c. 126) the founder 

had amnity with the Panllb have a Pdli legfd 

of the Parthian dj nasty of 07 33 and 103) and those of Moas su^essoi s Azes 

humped bull and nver Indus (Ditto, PabthiAX : The Parthian 

and Aziliises hear the Hindu name , on the Kush^n coins especially of Huvishka 
element is the names of jU 31 Gerex or YATATjTA influence must have 

(A.0,1 1 0) (Cunningham Arch. Sui v Eep. Ui. ) ^^q). Probably Greehs 

iffeoted the Kwhto before they 4i thf two conquered Greeh states one in 

wove with them and more Greeks ti,o PaniAh absorbed 

KAbul absorbed about a.d. 0 by is shewn by the adoption of Greek 

S'ahas and Kushdns were pmjioally India they seem to have been 

“eL%l"i^at^thaLsVsbAns. 
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tKe invader’s power some as allies or because their submission is imperfect . 
may keep their old names. Some, perhaps most, will adopt the conqueror’s 
tribe as their own tribe preserving their former tribe or stock name as a 
subdivision. Again detachments of the conquering swarm will start on 
their ^,own account and perhaps pass under the overlordship of some 
neighbouring chief and accept his tribe name cherishing their own as a 
subdivision. Or, once more, others of the newcomers may prefer their 
own stock or leader’s name to the horde name and form what seems a 
separate tribe though admitting their relationship to the whole horde. 

It is the importance attached to stock names that has made it so easy 
and so common for smaller divisions to adopt the name of some newcomer 
or of some waxing loeal tribe while still cherishing their stock name as 
their true name. 

When the new horde is melted and spread change is by no means at 
an end. Famine war and slavery the three great shifters are seldom idle, 
and the intermixture of men and women of diSerent classes is ceaseless. 
The weak seek shelter under the name of the strong. Fugitives arrive 
and enter the tribe of the ruler. A young tribe waxes and gathers 
recruits : an ol d tribe wanes and its members desert. What traces of so 
confused a blending and interweaving of strains do the tribes preserve ? 
What traces do the people preserve even after the tribe loses itself in the 
caste ? The trace is the subdivision. Except in the case of irregular 
marriages where the son takes the name of his mother’s tribe the sub- 
division as a rule is a correct guide either to the original tribe or to the 
stock of the holder. The tribe subdivision is not always a correct guide 
since a stock or a tribe may lower its own name to be a subdivision and 
adopt the name of its overlord’s tribe as its own tribal name. In such 
a case a new overlord may come and the name of his tribe may be adopted 
as a new tribe name. Then the name of the last overlord’s tribe becomes 
; a subdivision ousting the trace of the original and true stock or tribe 
name. Unlike the tribe subdivision little certainty attaches to the 
; meaning of a caste subdivision* When a common calling welds a group 
, of tribes and stocks into a caste its virtue passes out of the stock or 
J . tribe name. The new calling name takes the place of the tribe name and 
the subdivision may be either the original stock name or the name of 
the tribe of the last of a set of overlords. It follows that in the case of 
a caste subdivision, even when it is a tribe or stock name, the chance is 
not great that the name of the subdivision is the name of the original 
tiibe Or stock of its members. Though his subdivisional name may fail 
to establish the original tribe of the holder the record of subdivisions is 
a work of the highest value. Such excellent tables of subdivisions is 
are published in the last (a.d. 1891) census reports for the Fan jab and the 
Central Provinces illustrate the distribution of tribes, restore old 
ruling names of whom all other trace has disappeared, and establish 
early tribal relationships which later interest or rivalry has blotted 
out. 

Objection has been taken to General Cunningham’s identifications of 
several of the invading hordes of the centuries before and after the 
Christian era on the score of the variety of n^es he associates with the 
same tribe- How far General Cunningham’s identifications are final is 
doubtfnl. But the principle he accepted that the same tribe may be 
known by several distinct names is •correct. Among the main causes 
why a tribe is known by more than one name are neighbours’ names, 
nicknames, leaders’ names, and luck names. Neighbours know the 
3? 2181—58 
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portion of a ti’ibe or nation which lives next their own border and thej 
apply that name to tribes whose proper names are distinct.^ Thus the 
Tibetan tribes, who have no general name for their country or people, 
are called Gyarungs a word that means in Tibetan alien-leading ; to the 
Chinese these same tribes are known as Sifan that is Westerners.^ The 
wanderers between the Caspian and the Altai Mountains whom the 
Bussians call Kirgiz, are (except the Khokand Kirgiz) known to them* 
selves as Kasaks and to the Chinese as Bonrouts*® 

Again neighbours or strangers in whose lands a tribe or a horde 
settles change the tribes’ original name so as to give it a meaning in 
their own language. The law of meaning- making works by the help 
either of the pun that is sound sameness or of translation that is sense 
sameness.^ Or the neighbour either gives the newcomer a name 
descriptive of what strikes him as the newcomer’s special characteristic 5 
or applies to him the name of some legendary tribe which in some 
leading feature the newcomer reseinbles*® Again a name may be 
imposed upon and adopted by a tribe which is little more than a 
nicknanae. So the Mardthas were known as Ghenims that is robbers 
and Ohavada the softened form of Chdpa was easily smoothed into Chor 
or thief* The widely applied term Kasdk seems to have its origin in 
the Arab for a robber or wanderer.® Once more a tribe may take as its 
own either the personal or the stock name of its leader* In thiS|,way 
the Mar^thas were called Shivajis, the White Htinas Telia or 
!Ephthalites, a division of the Gusses or Os were called after SeljuM aod 
a branch of the Seljuks were called Osmdniis J Similarly the Zagatais 
are named after the second son of Ohanghiz Khan (a.d. 1168 - 1287), the 
Nogays after Nagaia (a*d* 1260), and the Uzbeks after Uzbeg Khdn 
(a.d* 1305)*® Even a dream may change the name of a great tribe* 
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* Compare Howorth Jotir. Etbu, Bocy, (K. S.) I. 26. 

* Hodgson in Gov. Sel. XLVII. 176. ^ ger, VI. Tom. IL page 310. 

* The change of Khazar or other tribe name into Gurjjara or herdsmen and the twist- 
ing of ChApa, CholiAn, and other Agnikula stock names into words with Hindu meanings 
are examples of this practice, Albernni (A.D. 1031, Sachan’s Edition, I. 298) notes 
that names change under three influences : translation and natural and artificial altera- 
tion,^ Hindus, he says, intentionally eliange names so as to have as many words 
possible on which to practice^ the rules and arts of their etymology. Subandhu's VAsa- 
vadattA (Hall’s Edition, 25) in which every word has two meanings is an example of* 
this Hindu ingenuity. Punning name changes were as popular with the Chinese as 
with the Hindus. About A.D. 780 a Chinese emperor in reward for their dash in battle 
changed the tribe name Ouigour into Houighour the Sweeping Hawks . Parker’s A Thou- 
sand Years of the Tartars, 277. 

* ^ the old name Yaksha was applied to Hu^ias and to Kasim’s Syrian Arabs (a.i>. 
733) because like the legendary Yaksha they were fair-skinned horsemen. Similarly the 
lifth century invaders seem to have been called NAgafs perhaps mainly from a fierceness 
of temper and a destructiveness which were the characteristics of the legendary snake 
p»ople. 

® The word Kazak has no race significance. It is applied to Turkish tribes and to 
blavs 01 the Ukraine Don and Volga. The Ossetes call the Circassians Kazak. Kirgts 
Kazaks were Usbegs who on the death of Ahul Khair retired to the White Horde calling 
themselves Kazaks or wanderers. Howorth’s Mongols, Part II. Div. I. page 6. 
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Anaong tKe Afglians in consequence of a dream the Abdallis took the 
name of Diiranis.^ 

Tiie simplest horde has two main divisions corresponding in some cases 
to Lords and Commons and in other cases to bond and free. Among the 
Parthians the Parnians or Dahae were a royal tribe who formed a rigid 
aristocracy Of the ordinary Parthians only a small portion wei'e free, 
the rest were slaves.^ Among the Kirgiz near lake Issykkul north of 
the J axartes a lower layer stays near the lake throughout the year- and 
a higher class go to the hills in the hot weather.^ So in the Kangra 
valley in the Himalayas the lower class Gu jar stays in the plains ; the 
higher goes to the hills*^ A similar distinction is the origin among the 
Kirgiz and other tribes of the White and Black divisions, those who have 
and those who have not a noble class.^ Besides these main divisions 
the tribe includes many clan or stock elements. Among the Kirgiz 
wanderers between the Caspian and the Altai mountains these family 
stocks ai*c carefully preserved. From generation to generation they serve 
as a guide to mark the many and separate elements of which the tribes of 
the Altai are formed^ Changiz Khan (a.d. 1187 - 1236) raised the name 
of the Bida his own clan or stock to the highest rank.^ Western Indian 
history furnishes two examples of the leaders’ stock or clan name gaining 
importance, the Chapa or Chanra a leading Gnjar stock, and Javla the 
family name of the great Toramana (A.m 450- 512) and Mihirakula 
(a.d. 512-575 ?), the leaders of the White Hunas. 

Unless under special pressure from famine or from war the horde is at 
starting the swarm of a single tribe the bulk of whom remain in the hive.^ 
After the first success the swarm is joined by at least a section of the 
conquered and by shelter-seekers. It then passes on snowbali-like 
increasing in mass as it moves. When Cyaxares (b.c. 633) came from 
Khorasan he was at the head of a Skythian horde. He passed along the 
soath of the Caspian and entered Media then under another branch of 


* Elphistone’s Kdhul, Second Edn., II. 95. 

* Ency, Brit. IX. Ed. Persia, 688. * lour. As. Scr. VI. Tom. II. page 327. 

* Eawlinson’s Partliia, 40. ® K4.ngi*a Gazetteer. 

*Jour. As. Scr. VI. Tom. IL page 321. The Kazak call their own nobles White 
Bones and their common people Black Bones. Ditto ditto. In the Mongol empire the 
Wbke Bones or upper classes were the descendants of Changiz. They were the salt 
of the lump, the iron in the blood, the steel head of the wooden spear, Hovvorth’s 
Mongols, Part II. Div. I. page 13. 

^ Jour. As. 8er. VI. Tom. II. page 311. ® Dabistiii-i-Mazdliib, III. 113 note. 

® This continuance of the hive explains the persistence of tribe names attached to places. 
Compare in A.n. 56U (Tarikh-i-Tabari (837-903 ?) III. 818) ISiaushirvafn (A.n. 537 -679) 
advancing to Balkh and conquering the countries of Hiatilah, Ghorjist^n, and Tukhari- 
st4n. As late as A.x>. 743 the Getes (Yethas or Kushdns) descendants of the old 
Yuechi from Baktri^na and the countries near the Indus sent tribute to the emperor 
of China (DeGuignes’ Huns, I. Part II. page 602). In A,i>. 750 the Patzinaoea v^ere 
driven out of the country of the Volga and Ural by the Uzes (Ghozz) and Khav:ars. 
Part stayed and mixed with the TJzes : part pressed west (BeGuignes' Huns, IT, Part II. 
619). In A.D. 1236 the king of Hungary sent Julian a Dominican friar to Great Bul- 
garia or Great Hungary north of the Caspian to see if it was true that it was the Huns’ 
country. Julian talked freely with the people who were known as Bashkirs or Heathen* 
They knew the Hungarians had migrated from them j they did not know where they 
had gone. Howorths Mongols, Fart II, Div., I., page 95,. Compare Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, I. 326) : The names permanently attached to numerous districts and towns \x% 
Germany prove that the immediate assailants of the Eoman Empire though called 
nations were generally only armies or colonies of the tribes or confederacies named the 
paorent portion of which siil remained at home,. 
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Skytlis. Tliese lie partly absorbed partly drove on to Assyria.^ In tlie 
great Skytbian invasion of PartHa in B.c. 125 the invading liorde inclnded 
Massagetae Khorasmii and others from the lower Oxns : Datee including 
Parni Pisnri and Xantbii from Hyrkania : and Tokbari from the Upper 
Jaxartes. The conquered came led by the conquerors.® In a.b. 240 
the Vandals passed through Poland and South Bussia careless whom 
they met. The Bastaimse and Venedi first opposed them and the fiower 
of their youth either from choice or compulsion swelled the Gothic 
army.® The great hordes that swept across Europe in the fourth century 
included Alans, Goths, Huns, Sueves, and Vandals.^ In a.d. 375 when 
the Huns conquered the Alani on the Don the bulk of the Alani joined 
the Huns and passed on-^ About a.d. 600 the Avars overcame the Sabiri 
and carried them west with them.^ DeGuignes mentions about the 
eighth century a horde in the Crimea with Khazars as leaders, Turks 
as free followers, and Huns as slaves.'^ When (about a. d. 1180-1200) 
Changiz Khan conquered a province in Central Asia he was careful 
to allow no harm to be caused to life or property. He set some of his 
own and some local men to keep order and took the rest with him. 
When they saw how well he protected them the conquered supported 
Changiz Khan heart and soul®; the first to yield were the Turks and like 
a snowball the united forces rolled across Asia. Every tribe that was 
beaten joined Changiz’s army as the beaten joined Napoleon and in early 
days joined the Boman.^ 

Not only did the conquered support the conquerors but pd,rtly as a 
pi'ecaution they were placed in the van of the army. The descriptions 
of noseless hairless demon-faced Tartars in the great Mongol raids into 
Europe and also into India suggest that swarms of the lowest class 
were sent ahead as scouts and foragers: The Eussian General 
Skobeleff’s (a.d. 1876) scheme for invading India by sending the Central 
Asian rabble contingent to meet the fii‘st attack of the British is illus- 
trated by the Avdrs in a.d. 450 putting the Winidi or Wends in front of 
them BO that the Wends were threatened in front and rear,i® and, in 
a.d. 1000, by the Kathayans forcing all Chinese guilty of offences to 
act as their skirmishers.^^ An example of the mixed character of hordes 
occurs in a.b. 1141 in the army brought by the Khan against Sultan 
Sangar of Persia in which were Turks, Chinese, Khataians, and others,!^ 
Similarly about A.B. 1300 the Nukdilris, called after Nigudar grandson 
of Chagatai, are described as a rabble of all sorts including Mongols 
Turkomans, Turks, and Shuls.^® InA.B.G825 the Samarkand Uzbek 
included Kipchaks, Kara Kalpaks, and Chinese Muslims.!^* 

These details of the constitution of Central Asian hordes explain tw 
notable characteristics of northern invasions of India ; the large number 
of tribes and the diverse types of men in the horde. These types vary fro 
the ugly low class slave and criminal who does much of the skiiinishing an 
foraging to the handsome noble-minded leaders whom any people mig 


I 


I?. 


Eawliiison’s Herodofcns, I, 408-410. ^ Rawliusou^s Partliia, 117, 118. 

‘ Gibbon's Decline and Pall, I. 309. 4 Yule's Cathay, II. 316. 

- Gibbon's Decline and Pall, III, 162. s Howorbb J. E. A. 8oc. XX. 728 

' DeGnignes' Huns, I. Part II. 506, 507, 509, 510. » Yule's Marco Polo, I 210. 

^ HowoiWs Mongols, Part II. Div. 1. 13, lo Jour. E, A. 8oc. XXI, 787, * 
Parker’vS A Thousand Yearn of the Tartars, 339. 

5 dour. B, A, 8oc, CN. 8.) XIT, 144 note 1. 

J YuVs Marco Polo, I. 96. - , ‘ 14 Jour. Roy. As. 8oc. VH. 330. 
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welcome as their rulers.^ In the first great horde (b.c. 150-100) whose 
highest representative was Kanishka, the glory of the Knshans, the 
founder of the a.d. 78 or S'aka era, were the S'akas of the Dahse and Sm 
divisions and the Knshdn or great Tuechi with contingents and leaders 
from the Yavanas, the Baktrians or Balhikas and the Parthians or 
Palhavas and Kshaharatas, and with Madras and Jartrikas or Jats, 
a varied horde but on the whole larger fairer and greater-hearted 
than the Indian nations whom they concj^nered. In the second great 
northern inroad, which lasted from about A.n. 400 to a.d. 550, were the 
Jue-Jue or Juan- Juan, identified by some authorities with the A-vars, 
a strongly Chinese tribe probably used mainly as skirmishers. With 
the Juan-Judn were associated contingents from the Kushan or Great 
and the Kedara or late Little Yuechi. Over these as leaders woro the 
White Hujias or Yetas, also known as Khazars and Mihiras, among 
the handsomest most refined and fearless races that ever entered India. 
The third great swa,rm, beginning from the later sixth and passing through 
the se«?enth into the eighth century was the Turk with whom seem to have 
joined fresh advances of Khazars, Keddras, and even Kushans.^ So mixed 
a snowball in melting added many strange elements to the people of tho 
land where it rested. Of the rule that the conquered should accept 
the conqueror’s tribe name and lower their own nam.e to be a subdivision 
or a surname instances occur both in Central Asia and in India. In 
Ferghana the name of the dominant TJzbegs has been assumed hy tho 
various other Turk and Tartar elements which in successive waves had 
before the Uzhegs swept over or occupied this region for more than 2000 
years.’^ Similarly in south-west Eajputana Chdpas, Chohans, Mallas, 
and Paramdras are returned as divisions of the last conquerors the Eahtors, 
and Mors and Sodhas appear as divisions of the former conquerors the 
Pai’amdras.'^ This does not imply that all the tribes named are of tho 
same descent. As these tribes represent successive waves of conquest, 
from the Mallas in the first century before Christ to the R4htors in the 
early eighteenth century, it seems reasonable to infer that, on their 
conquest by the newcomers, the earlier holders have been allowed to join 
tho tribe of the conquerors as a subdivision. That the Mors and the 
Sodhds are returned as divisions of Paramfes does not show that either 
of them is of the Paramfe stock. All it proves is that the Mors and 
Sodhas at some time have taken shelter under the name of Param4ra.^ 


1 The elements and influences which Burnes in A,T). 1810 noticed (Bokhara, 1. 273) as 
can sing such variety among the people of Bokhara were similar to the elements and 
influences which affected a section of any one of the India-invading hordes. The Uzbek 
of Bokhdi'a was hardly to bo recognised as a Turk or a Tartar. The Kokandi was leas 
changed. Tho people of Orguni the ancient Khdrism were harsh-featured with foot- 
high sheepskin hats, liussian, Chinese, Hindu, Jew, Armenian traces were transmitted 
by slaves, 

^ Of the tribes included in the great hordes the Mabihhtota mentions Sakas and 
Yavanas helping the king of Kamboja, and Kirdtas, Falbavas, S'^akas and Yavanas 
are included in the tribes conquered by Nakula. ' J, E. A. Hoc, XXL 249 - 250. In the 
ainny of Hahdpana {A.u. 130), the great B'aka or Fahlava conqueror of Mdlwa and the 
north Daklian, were KshaharAtas, Fahlavas, S'akas, and Yavanas. Jour, B, B. E, A. Hoc, 
VIII. 236. ® Ency. Brit. IX. Bdn„ Ferghiiia. 

4 Tod’s Annals, I, 800 and II. 296 - 297, 301 - 303; E^s MAla, I. 294. 

® The Moris have been supposed to he a trace of the ancient Mauryas (b.o. 319* 197). 
The close connection of the seventh and eighth centhry Moris of Chitor with certain 
branches of Hdnas and Gurjjaras makes it probable that they belong to the Meds or 
Mihiras who formed a leading element in the great White Hiiija horde of late fifth 
century invaders. 
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Tbat the conqnei-or takes the name of the conquered may be due 
either to the Complex constitution of the conquering- horde or to the 
fact that the tribal and direct followers of the leader foiun only a 
small section of the whole horde. So in Baktria the later conquerors 
(a.d. 380-650), the Ju^n-Juan White Hdna and Turk, seem to have 
been anxious to sink their own name and to continue the honoured title 
of Kushdn. This persistence of the name Kushan may have been 
because, though all the troubles and conquests between the fourth and 
the seventh century, the bulk of the people in Herat, Merv, Baktria, and 
Tokharistan or the Oxus valley remained Kushan. That conquerors 
were anxious to claim connection with early rulers is shown by Alberuni’s 
(a.d. 1030) Pal kings of Kabul who though probably Turks the conquerors 
of White Hunas, claimed descent from the great Kushan Kanishka 
(a.d. 78) • So in Bajputtlna the genealogies of the Sesodias, who are 
probably Mihiras of the seventh and eighth centuries, go back to- 
Kanaksen, A,i>. 145, the same Kanishka. Similarly in Kathiawar many ' 
tribe histories, peihaps attracted by some traditional sameness of race, 
claim for the tribe an origin in the great Kanaksen who sat in Krishna’s 
throne at Dw^rka.^ Certain tribes, among them the Malavas and the 
K4tMs, have been specially successful in inducing their conquerors to 
adopt their names. The Malavas seem to be Alexandei^’s (b.o. 325) 
Malloi of Mult4n, who, in the first century before Christ, led by the 
Su-S'akaa who adopted the name Malava, conquered Mdlwa and founded 
the Vikrama or Malava era of b.c . 57 . The Kathis seem to he Alexander’s 
Kathaioi of the south Panjdb, wbo, after remaining at rest for over SOd- 
years, seem, under late Huna or early Turk leadership, to have passed 
south to escape the eighth century Arabs. How many Northerners have- 
sought shelter under the name Kathi is shown hy the list of subdivisions 
which includes Babrias, Oboh^ns, Ch4vad4s, Hiinas, Jobaliyas or 
Jauvalas, Khachers, Makwands, Bahtors, Vadels, and Walas.^ The 
assumption by the conqueror of the name of the conquered seems an 
extreme case of the usual Hindu practice of the newcomer adopting the 
history and the ancestors of the local tribe. The object seems religious 
to prevent the Sri or Luck of the conquered becoming hostile and to 
woo <''he local fortune to be the newcomer’s bride. Instances of this 
beliet <tre quoted below under Gujar. The Panjdb earth-brother or 
hhumhhafi the name under which the stranger is admitted to a village 
community probably has its origin in a similar scruple. They settled me 
as a brother the stranger says.® 


-f 




* Compare Tod^s Annals (Third Edn.), I. 378., 

® Jour, Bom, Ceo. Soc. II. S8-60 ; T^od’s Western India, 151. The strong Avarthiya 
or Avar, that is Ju^-n-Judn, element in the Kdthis probably dates from the fifth cento 
What set them moving south seems to have been not the Avarthiya element but" a 
Eomau or Turk addition of the seventh or eighth century. The Koman strain is also 
recorded among Panjdh Dogars, Cujaras, LohArs, and RAwals. 

^ Ibbetson’s Panj Ab Census Para. S56. To the examples of the persistence of tribe names 
in certain localities the following instances may be added. Some of them, it will be noted, 
seem due to the conqueror taking the name of the conquered. In a.b. 630, Hiuen Tsiang 
found Tu-ho-lo or TukhAra used of the land on both banks of the Oxus though for 
several centuries the race of TukhArans had been extinct (Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 37), 
The name of the GandhAi-ans long clung to the KAbul valley. It appears in Hecatseus 
(B.c. 620), Herodotus (b.o. 480), and Strabo (b.O. 60) i it occurs in Hiuen Tsiang 
(A,x>, 630) j and lasted tiR (A,i>« 1020) the time of llahmAd of Ghaznavi. (Compare 
V « P^^kuryV Ancient Geograph;^i 1. 238, 39.) Other instances of the practice are the ArsAks 
^ ^ 240) the name .PSarthto, the Yuechi (b.o. 340) taking the name Baktrian, 

ixamans, the Russians taking the 
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Of tRe ckanges that take place after the snowball is melted those due 
to famine war slavery and conversion are perhaps the chief. That 
dependents take the tribe name of their patrons is a common Indian 
practice which may explain some of the instances of hill-tribes and 
degraded classes bearing Rajput tribal names.^ Again the mixture of 
men of a higher class with women of a lower class tends to form a new 
subdivision in the woman’s tribe. So the division Rathor or Solahki 
among Gujars may only mean that the division is the result of an 
irregular marriage between a Gujar woman and a Rajput.^ 

The Me war famine of A.i>. 1717^ may be cited as an instance of the 
confusion of caste caused by famine. In that famine according to Tod 
the ministers of religion forgot their duties ; the Sudra and the Brdhman 
could not be distinguished ; the four castes threw away every symbol of 
sej)aration; all distinction was lost in hunger. Local anxiety to make 
proselytes sometimes enables strangers to claim an origin to which they 
have no title. So the S'aka chieftains of the Upper Indus valley were 
rewarded for their loyalty as Buddhists by being traced to the S'akas to 
which Gaufama’s family belonged.^ So about a century ago the Loks 
of Mount Abu who had previously been considered as at least half-Bhils 
took Rajput ^ots and about thirty years ago introduced the rule of out- 
marriage.^ Another result of proselytising or admitting foreignei’S into 
Hinduism is that those who continue to bear the name of the immigrant 
ti’ibe come by degrees to represent the lower elements in that tribe. The 
highest Gurjjaras adopting Hinduism to the full are either Rajputs or 
Kunbis. The wilder cattle-dealers and the craftsmen alone continue the 
name Gurjjara and even with them the name is not popular. So the Meds 
who under the name Mihiras were the leaders of the Yeta or White Huna 
hosts have adopted Rajput and other names and leave the title Med or 
Mher to a few of the wilder sections of their people in Sindh Kithidw^r 
and Rajputana. Locality, says Tod, is a chief cause of change in 
tribe names By the disuse of its tribe name for some favourite place 
name the identity of a tribe may be lost. Thus the distinguished Gehlots 
of Udaipur, who are probably of Hdna or other high foreign origin, are now 


name of their predecessors the Cossacks (Howorth in Jl. Eth, Soc, (N. S.) II. 91-92, 185), 
and the Anglo-Saxons becoming Britons, 

* Among the Mongols enslaved families took the name of their patrons. Thus the 
enslaved Jelairs adopted the name of their patron Kiat Mongol (Howorth in Indian 
Antiquary for 1880, 240). 

* Compare in Nepdl (Hodgson in Gov. of India Records, XLYII. 144*) the child of 
a ISfep^l Ksliatriya by a Kh4s woman though called a Kshatriya ranks as a Kh^s. Under 
certain rules (Troyer's Bdjatarangini, I, 234, 268) if a Brdhman married a Higa (probably 
a foreign Rajput) girl he became a Ndga. It has been noticed that in unions of this class 
is probably to be found the explanation of Rajputs with BiAhman gotrm or family names. 

® Tod^s Annals, I. 390. In Rajputdna, says Tod in another passage (Annals, I. 179) 
famine is the chief cause of slavery. Compare Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, L 376, in a twelve 
years’ famine Vishv^mitra took the thigh of a dog from the hand of a Ohanddla. 

^ BeaTs Buddhist Records, II. 20*21, 290. The Tibetans did the same. Compare Rock- 
hill’s Life of Buddha, 203. So converts to Islafm are allowed to trace their name to the 
tribe of Koreish and Christians to the Tirgin Mary and the Wise Men of the East. Ditto 
ditto. A possible trace of the name Yuetchi is the name Yusufzai or children of Joseph. 
The memory of an original settlement in Gandhar and retreat to Kandahar agrees with the 
passage westwards of the Little Yuetchi about A*u# 410. | And the change from Yuetchi or 
Yushi to Yusufa seems within the limits of such punning derivations if, which may he 
questioned, in the fifth century the Chinese character was pronounced Ym not Fa. 

^ RajputaJna Gazetteer, III. 141. In the case of many RajpuUna Bhils it is to he 
remembered that Bhil or archer mav hide Gurjjara blood* 

. « Annals, Third Edn. 1. 17$. 
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waning' tribes to adopt the name of the stronger conima- 
le remarkable speed with which in its time of prospority ; 
pread. It is also shown in the case of the Lsihor 
with the Sikhs has given them a place of honour 4nd 
;h two sets of subdivisions one Rajput the other Afghan 
IS of tnbes who for shelter have adopted the name of • 
ot the ongm of subdivisions is open to the obiection)«i 
nther to the Rajput tribal rule of out-marriacfe nor ioSI^ 
■marriage. In practice the difficulty was probably mei® 
conditions Where brides and bridegroLs could bS 
r sources the subdivisions may have been treated as oM 
t hi of out-marriage be enforced against* 

IS. Un the other hand in outlying parts where brides '9 
subdivision iould^ continue to £1 
■ At the beginning of this century the small commu-* 

OkMmandal near 1 
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better known as Aharjas or Sesodias from Akar and Sisoda, the sites of 
two former capitals. Again the weak takes shelter behind the name of 
A influence of a stronger neighbour a tribe may 

adopt the nei^bour s name, its own original tribe name sinking into 
a surname. Even m races ’ says Mr. Ihbetson ‘ where purity of hlood is 
the ohiet pride, sections of other races enter and are given the position of 
common descent if onl^ they show willingness to accept authority.’ In 
to r^OTm ^P^db, aboriginal. Mongol, and oth^ elements have^ 
been absorbed into the tribe or caste organisation of the Aryan stock.l 
In ontlying parts, on ihe borderland between two tribes, the people seem 
to take the name of the more prosperous tribe. In the RajpuUim deseit-J 
same communities hare been known at times as Jais and at times as 
. c^■ 1 bf tononr a tribe may prefer its own name: while in 

Trf tto!" P® chooses to be a subdivision of a strong local community. 

; Central India to ho 

tiiP ® That among the Chohans and 

the Bhdtis of the wte-preservmg Salt Hills in Jhelam^ some are Rajputs 

existence of two sections among 
fo til® country where Rajput and the 
other to the country where Jat is the more honoured These 

divisions like fragments of the Awans, Ghakars, Gurjjaras, Janiuas and 
3 £e talt retreated before invaders to-’^in the plotection 

Oi Wood Fif- descent is no proof 

But st/tfifr dats claim to be Wdavas. 

probably Turks and seem to have no claim to the name 
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well-peopled distidcts wlien tlie tribe spreads to be a nation the names of 
the different tribes wbich are inclnded in tlie nation bear the same relation 
1.0 the whole that the clan or family name bore to the tribe. Or the 
larger body into which the tribe passes may be not a nation but a caste. 
The caste differs from the tribe mainly in the feeling that while all of the 
same tribe are of one kin not all of the same caste are of one kin. In tke 
caste as in tlie nation kinship narrows from the tribe to the original clan^ 
and, as kinship ceases towards all portions of the caste except to the 
’Original family stock or clan, marriage with all other portions of the caste 
becomes possible.^ 

When a tribe like the Jats is so wide spread as to be almost a nation 
any low-born man of uncertain origin may pass as a Jat. On the in- 
troduction of a new horde the higher invaders may join the Rajputs and 
the lower tke Jats. Or if a ruling tribe is broken some of its fragments 
may sink to bo Jats, helot craftsmen, or unclean outcastes.® Again on the 
introduction of a new tribe the children of the men who marry the higher 
class locfd women may rank as Rajputs, while the children of the men 
who marry lower class women may rank as Jats. Finally a Jat or a 
Manltha may be born with a genius for war or for religion and may like 
Ndnak or Shiviji raise his tribe name to be a name of honour. That hill 
and forest tribes and others of the lowest classes bear Rajput surnames 
is probably partly due to those classes seeking protection by adopting the 
name of their overlord’s tribe. At the same time it is beyond doubt that 
by outlawry and defeat individuals and bands have passed from the 
higher to the lower tribes* After defeat bodies of foreignei's have been 
allotted to tke wild tribes. And the name of Bhilm^l the Gurjjara 
capital suggests that their skill as archers led to the Gurjjaras being 
known as Bhils.^ 


^ Compare Jhelam Gazetteer, 69 ; Rajputina Gazetteer, I. 69.. 

^ Among Multilni sweepers occur the surnames Gujar, HMa-Huija, Hiij&a, and Men 
MS, Note, The Multilni Khatris of Bombay. 

^ Compare Malcolm in Trans. Roy. As. Boo. I. 79-80., 
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The name Giirjjara or Gujar seeni^ an r v 
sense originally of cowgrazing and later ^^^diaii adaptation, with the 
some Central Asian tribe tliat entered . .^owstcaling, of the name of 

Regardiiija* t-lie west diirino’ fiw. 


first 500 years after Christd ^ ttegarciing fUming the 

may be offered. The first is that the tribe two suggest ions 

that the name comes from the Persian Skythiaii or Turk and 

and that of this tribe a trace may renaahx Turkish litri a wolf.‘^ 

AVolves.s Braliui Gurganauis or 

The second suggestion is that Gurjjara is 
one of the more important invaders of „ Q-ltered form of tlio name of 

or Great Yuechi (b.c. 100 - a.d. 390), the north: ih«3 Kiislnm 

(a.d. 390- 5C0), the Jue.Jue (a.d. 400 - 500\ ^ ^"nechi 

(A,D. 450-550), or the Gazz-Gazz of the Khazar or White hi ana 
Jfinally the Gurjjaras have been identiaecT fenturies. 

whose Persian name is Gurjistan.'^ ’^vith the peo[)le ol' Georgia 

corresponds so closely with the Jozr used fQ " Arab form of Georgia 
dynasty of Milrwiir by the Arab rnerchant 

derivation was viewed with favour both hy ly ^tman that in a.d, I 860 the 
Daji.5 Their support of a Georgian origi^^ of 
strengthened by the Georgian legend thaf 

(a.d. 469-500) snrnaioed Gourgasal Vakhtaiig 

modern capital of Georgia, after sid^duinj^ ^1* Tifiis the 

overrunning sooth Armenia made term§ wti-n Abkimsians and 

invaded India.^> Georgian traditions earuy ‘^nd 

suppose that towards the close of the fifth ori ? J f diificult to 

of the White Hiinas blocking the way, ^ the great power 

sent an army into India. The story -t cou d have led or 

movement of the Khazars of south Arniex(i. , recollection of the 

relations the White Hfuias of Badeghj^ , 
invade India. In this connection it is to n. 

noted that tbo wntor in the 


> In the North-West Frovlneos Gujnv is talcen ^ 

tio-elior Cowstealer. Nortli-West Province Gaz(.H °™ either Go-char CowsjTam- or 
mcaiiing-maliing occurs in Gohatya or Ooweatex* thp ^ similar instance ot 

a cowldlling tribe on the Nilgiris. Madras j^ ^ Wnsted form of Kota the name of 
JSSS-iiO page 171. = Ynlo s Marco n,:. “'I « hiteiuture and Scionoc for 


^Pottingcr’s Beluchistitn, 76. rottingoral3o(py”>.1.5!). , . 

ills nortli-east of Kaclih-Oandovi. Lassen (I^jf h^/>7) notices Boluch Gurchauis i 


hills 

vr'ihi 


uU-eastoX ivacmm.ianuuvi, v,ui,.jia,uiK m iho 

wolf), a ruler of Malvva, who hitrodu<jGtV,a jb 605) notes one Vrigi (Sanskrit. 

- ■ - • ■ " story may tip'^ wisio"" =•'*" <1- 

■oiguers as Agn;u®, "aco o: 

Society. 

• compare D’Herhelot Blhliotlicquc 


Yrika Fs 'thF SauskFit for a wolf this story may divisions into tlio old castes. As 
Gariiaras and the admission of foreigners as Ag^;,^* Waco of the connexion between the 


rjjaras £ 

^ iiawlinson Trans. Hoy. Gcog 
Oricniale, II, 158 . 

Monr.Boin.Br.E.A.S. IX.ProccedmgsXXlV > ri • i ,i r 

among the Ossetes of llie Gaucasus who ate the a,:,, ^."'wpaJ'oGwitAWiO fourth class 
war .roiu- It. A. Hoe. XX. 371. '«-stendaiits of Georinan caoHv.. 


r. Jour. H, A. 8!or, A orx* ^ 

' Kncy. Bnliinnicii (ArUelc Georgia) j .- # 


'^^cuclants of Georgian captive,^ in 
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Eucyclopsedia Britaniiica favours tlae view ibat the Khassars are neai' 
akin to the Armenians and Georgians in which he says he has the support 
of the Arab geographers who knew the Khazars besfcd 

The GbozZj the ancestors of the Seljuks and Osmdnlis, may be dis- 
missed from the number of possible claimants, as they did not pass 
south of the Oxus until the eleventh century.^ There remain the 
Kush^ns (B.o. 100 - A.D. 400), the Keddras (a.p. 880- 550), the Jue-Jues 
(a.d. 400 - 500), and the Khazars or White Hunas (a.d, 450 - 600). i 

Cunningham takes the Gujar back to the Yuechi either the Great j 
Yuechi called Kushans or Gushans^ who entered the Kabul valley about \ 
B.c. 120 or the late Little Yuechi called Kedaras who about a. d. 390 | 
passed down by Chitral and Swat to Peshawar, One chief ground [ 
on which Cunningham favoured the identification of the Gujars with ( 
the Great Yuechi was the second name of the tinhe. This was then f 
read Kors but the time rendering has since been shown to be Kushan.'^' f 
The difficulty of accepting Kushan or Gushan as the original of Gurjar f 
is not only in the changes from sh to r and from the final to but • 
also ill the fact that no reference to Gurj or Giirjjara occurs in India * 
until after the close of Kushan power (a. d, 400),^ The Kusane division 


' Kncy. Brit, XIV, 59, One of these Arab writers was Abnlfaraj (a.d. 1243) who 
held that the G urges or people of Georgia wore the same as the Khozars or Khazars. 
B’llerhelot (Bib. Or, 11, 15^) considered tlic two races very different. One point of 
resemblance may be noted that like the White Hi'uias and Khazars, and tlie Shrimalis 
of south Kfithiitwilr, the Georgians cut their hair short, like churchmen, says Marco 
Polo. Yule’s Edition, 1,50, 

2 111 the time of Ibn Haukal and of A1 Masudi ( a . p , 940) Kushan the capital of the 
Gozzes was in Fargluina on the Jaxartes, (lleinaiuEs Abulfeda, ccclxvi, ; Howortb^s 
Alongols I>iv. 11, Part I. page 290). Masudi (Prairies D’Or, II. 19) calls the Ghozzi tlio 
Bedouins of the Turks raiding into the territory of the Khazars to the north of the 
Gas})ian. One eaidy reference in Sacy’s Translation of Mirkond, 34 i, that Bub ram Gor 
(Varahraii V. a.d. 420-440) marched into the country of the Ghozz is apparently a 
mistake for Khazar. The Ta-Gaz-Gaz are even later than the Ghozz. In the tenth 
century Masudi (lieinaiuPs Abulfeda ccxxix, j Prairies D’ Or, I. 28G) describes the 
Ta-Gaz-Gaz as rulers of the city of Kusliafn in the Tarim valley to the east of the Bulor 
hills, No tribe of Turks was more powerful brave or majestic than the Ta-Gaz-Gaz. 
The same kingdom is referred to in the Fehlovi writers of the ninth century. 

3 Compare Kanika that is Kanishka king of (the) Gushan, Euekhiirs Life of 
Buddha, 240. 

^ Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 300, 350, 366, 375,378; Cnnuingdiam’s Arch. Rep. IT, 
64, 68. A trace of the Kors was found in the Kors Banians of »SiiidU who visit Geiitral 
Asia and St. Fetersburgh. Ditto ditto, 73 ; Burton’s Sindh, 314 ; Oampbeil’s 
Ftlmology Jour. A. S. XXXV. II. 13. 

® Cunningham Ancient Geography, 40, notices that Turki languages change r into 
s/t. The change of n into r must be considered a serious difficulty. The reading 
of the A.D, 1169 inscription at Somudth in which Kumar ApAla is called Lord of 
Gurjen Alandala (Tod Western India, 505) has not been verified. 

® Cunningham Arch. Survey Repoxd;, II. 72 says : No reference has been traced to 
KushAns after A.r>. 300. Still the S'akas, Slnlhis, and ShdhiUi-u-SliAhis continued in 
power till the end of the fourth century. Compare Samiidragupta’s Pillar inscription 
about A,i>. 390. BhagvAnLiEs KaiTy Gujarat, 64. One reason why Oamijughain 
kmepted the Kushan origin of the Gurjjara was that Kaira and Broach inscriptions 
seemed to prove the Western Indian Gurjjaras to have been in power as early as a.,i>. 
400. This implied an entry into India of probably at least fifty years earlier, a date 
at which so far as is known no fresh horde had entered India since the KushAns, The 
evidence on which General Cunningham’s position was based has been shewn to be 
misleading partly because certain of the early Gurj j to grants were forgeries, partly 
because the epoch date of the true grant was not the S’aka a.d. 78 Init tlic Traikutaka 
A.n, 248. Bhagp/'AnUTs GujarAt, 59 and 117. It is pcrhax>s because ho main tains 
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of the Gnrjjaras on^thc Indus and Jamiia^ and the Giirjjara legend that Appendix B* 
Knsh the son of Rama was their founder need not imply more than n. ,7Tr 
that on their overthrow a section of the Knshans sought protection joj-tak. 

under the shelter of the Gurjjaras. Rame. 


When the argument based on the name Kors lost its force by the 
correction of the word Kors to Kushan, General Ciinninghani, being as 
shewn below forced to choose a tribe which entered India not later than 
the middle of the fourth century, fell bach on the Little Yueelu or 
Kedara. But the Kedaras had little in themselves to support the 
identification, and with the removal of the necessity for placing the 
arrival of the Gujavs earlier than the close of the fifth century the 
Kedara claim like the Kushan claim seems to fall to the ground.^ 
The probable claimants are therefore reduced to two the Jue-Jue or 
AvArs (a.d. 390) and the Khazars or White Hfuias (a.d. 450-500). 

One difficulty in the way of identifying the Gur-jjara with the 
Kliazar or White Hfina is that in the accounts of the liuua conquest, 
of India the name Khazar does not occur. It may be argued that if 
so well known a tribe as the Khazars took part in the invasion some 
trace of their name must remain. So far as this argument caiTies 
weight it would be satisfactory to find for the Gurjjaras a position 
in the great White Huna invasion subordinate enough to account for 
the absence of their name. Such a position suits the Jue-Jue or Avtirs 
the tribe of eastern Tartars who driven from Central China by the 
Tukieu or Turks about a.d, 350 apparently passed north across the 
MusUgh range, and, about a.d. 380, driving Kitolo or Kedara the last 
of the Baktrian Kush^ns out of Balk attacked the Persians at the close 
of the fourth century. They seem to have been worsted by the 
Sassanian Behram Gor (a.d.420 - 440), But, after the close of Behrdra^s 
reign, reinforced by the White Hiinas or Ephthalites, they seem to 
have returned, conquered Persia (a.d. 460 - 480), and swept into India. 
Two objections stand in the way of accepting the identification of the 
Gurjjara with the Jue-Jue. First the wide difference in the name and 
second that the importance of the Gurjjaras ever since their arrival in 
India shows they must have been a leading tribe either the Hiuias or 
the Khazars. Reasons are given below for explaining the absence of 
reference to Khazars by the fact that the early inscriptions refer to 
them by the complimentary title of Mihiras or Maitrakas. 

What is known of the early history of the Gurjjaras in India points 
to their arrival during the last quarter of the fifth or the first quarter 
of the sixth century (a.d. 470-520). That is the Gurjjaras seem to 
have formed part of the great horde of which the Juan-Ju4n or Avars, 
and the Ephthalites Hyatilahs Yetas or White Hunas were leading 
elements. The question remains; How far does the arrival of the 
Gurjjara in India during the early sixth century agree with what 
is known of the history of the Khazar ? The name Khazar appears 
under the following forms. Among Chinese as Kosa, among 
Russians as Kiiwalisses, among Byzantines as Chozars or Chazars, 


the doubtful Gurjjara inscriptions to be genuine that Dr. Btihler says (IncL Ant, 
XVli, 285 - 293) the Gurjjara race must have, entered India shortly after the 
Ghristian era. 

^ Ciinninghain Arch. Survev Beport, II. 59. 

2 Of the identification with" Kedira the editor of the Jhelam Gazetteer, 43, says; 
The, arguments were recondite and did not satisfy General Cuimingham himself. 


Kedara. 
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among Armenians as Kbazirs, and among Arabs boGx as Khozar 
and under the somewbat doubtfal plural forms of Khurlup and > 
Khazlajd Other variations come closer to Gnrjjara. These are | 
Gazar the form Khazar takes to the north of the sea of Asof ; 1 
Ghyssr the name for Khazars •\^ho have become Jews; and Ghnsar the ! 
form of Khazar in use among the Lesghians of the Caucasus.^ 
lioworth and the writer in the EncyclopJBdia Britannica follow Klaproth | 
in holding that the Khazars are the same as the White Hunas.^ The I 
White H anas who entered India about the middle of the fifth century ■ 
seem to have passed from northern settlements in the Kirgiz steppes ; 
through Samarkand to Balkh. In the Oxus valley these White Hunas j 
seem to have overtaken the Jnam Juan, who had crossed the Jaxartes 
about fifty years before them. The White Hunas seem to have found 
the Juan- Juan weakened by the successes of Yarahran V. (a.i>. 4:20-440) 
(Behi4m Gor) and to have led them to afresh onslaught on Persia, 
which, under their great leader Yu-chin the Happiness Giver, at the 
close of the fifth centniy resulted in forcing the Sassanian to pay 
tribute. That he was overioid of Persia may explain why Ynchiii adopt- 
ed Khushnawaz the Persian rendering of his Chinese title Shulo-P'^iohlji 
that is Happiuess Giver. Still the few years between their arrival in 
Balkh and their advance into India seem too short an interval to admit 
of this section of the horde coxning much under Persian influence. These 
eastern or Oxus valley White Hunas were known to the Chinese as Yetas, I 
the beginning of Yeta4-li-to the name of their ruling family, a name ; 
which the nations of the west altered to Hyatilah and Ephthalite. ; 
Among Armenians Persians and Arabs the name K.hazar, though it is,.^ 
sometimes used of the Oxus valley Ephthalitos, seems mainly to beloixg} 
to the sections of the horde who remained north of the Jaxartes or w'hd 
spread south to north-west Persia either by water or by the west shore of 


' Compare Encyclopjedia BritanniCca Article Khazar. According to B’Herbeloi’?, 
(Bibliotheca Orientale, II. 455) Khozar is the correct spelling; BeGnignes says 
(Huns. I. Part II, 507) Khozar called by the Chinese Khoza Turks. It seems tluiL , 
the wild desert liajput, the robber Khoza (compare Tod’s Annals of Eajasthi^n, II. 
307) maybe a trace of Khazars who came with the Judn-Judn and so being more 
under Chinese influence than the bulk of the class has held himself aloof froni 
Hindu influences. Another branch who entered India as Khazars but have rejected 
the Hindu version of their tribe name seem to be the Chhajra Jats and Bajputs 
in the west Punjab (Muzaferdbfid Gazetteer, 34 and 67). With regard to the form ' 
Khiizluj, also written (Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxxvi, note 7) Hazlakh, Kazlakh, and 
Khizilji, Masudi’s details (Prairies D’Or, I. 288-9) that they are the best of tb^ 


Turks in form and grace and stature and complexion and beauty : that their capital 
in his time (a,i>. 940) was to the north of the Jaxartes in Farghdna and Sfias’li 


(Tashkend), and that their head was the highest ruler among the Turks, agre ' 
with the KlmzluJ being Khazars though it seems strange that Masiidi should fail 
notice that the Khuzluj and the Khazars were the same. The description oftl].( 
Khuzluj^ as the handsomest and best made of Turks is in agreement with othe, 
description of Khazars ; Khazar settlements at Parghdna and Shash coincide wit 
White settlements ; and that their KbAkhan is the highest of Khakhai' 

bears out How^orth’s remark (Jour. Ethno. Soc. [K. S.] II. 182-192), that like tV 
Arsaks^ or Parthians the Khazars (or Circassians) supplied the princely ai| 
governing caste to all the northern Caucasus. It also agrees with Parker’s stateme 
(A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 270) that the KhAkhan who made the treaty wi 
Rome in A.d. 669 was a Khazar; and with Firdausi’s (A.i>. 1020) application of 
word Khazar to all the leading northern Turks. (Compare End. Brit. Art. Khaz ’ 

3 Howorth’s Jour. Ethnol. Soo. (N. S.) 11. 188 ; Journal As. 8er. VI. Tom. V, p 
" „■ ' , ; 

3 Howorth Jour. Ethnol. Boo. (H. S.), II, 188 ; Ency. Brit, Art. Khazar : KlapM^ 

^ Jour,. A^. Ser, Tom* Y. pageTM. ‘ , ^ 
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the Caspian, In the Indian references to the fortunes of the s^reat White 
Hiina invaders the name Khazar does not appear. Indian writings 
describe these invaders either as BEiinas or as Mihiras that is Meds. it 
is known that a White Hhna host crossed the O-tns and passed south to 
India. The question remains : Did the horde that crossed the Oxm on its 
way to India unite with any other body of White Hdnas or Khazar s 
before tlmy entered India, Admitting that the Khazar and the 
White Huiia are one it follows that the Khazars included two distinct 
elements, a fair or Ak- Khazar, the Akatziroi or Khazaroi of Byzantina 
writers, and a dark or Kara Khazar. ^ The Kara Khazar was short ngly 
and as Hack as an Indian. He was the Ugrian nomad of the steppes 
who formed the rank and file of the army. The Wliite Khazar or White 
Huna was fair-skinned black-haired and beautiful, their women (in the 
ninth and tenth centuries) were sought after in Baghdad and Byzantium. 
According to Klaproth, a view adopted by the writer in the BnoyolopsDdia 
Britannica,^ the White Khazar represented the white race which, since 
before Christ, has been settled round the Caspian. As White Hnnas, 
Bphthalites, White Ugrians, Sarogons, and White Biilgars this white 
race were the carriers between Europe and east Asia ; they were also the 
bearers of the brunt of Tartar inroads. From this white race towards 
the end of the second century after Christ, the Khazar comes to the 
front. Between a.d. 178 and 198 according to Moses of Khorene 
(a.b. 450) Khazars, mixed with Bazilians, attacked the Armenians^ and 
were beaten. Armenian writers mention a Khazar invasion through 
Darbilnd ou the west Caspian in A,i>. 350.^ In a,d. 359 Constantins or 
Lothanus the son of Constantine the Great (a.d. 320- 343) collected 
Khazars and Arabs to fight Sapor the Sassauian (a.d. 309 - 379) who had 
lately (a.d. 350 - 357) come to terms with the Juan- Juan or Av^lr 
invaders fi’om the north-east.® Four years later (a.d. 363) the Khazars 
aided the Emperor Julian in his war with Sapor.<^ Shortly after this 
alliance with Rome the Ugrians or black Huns of the north Caspian 


’ Ency. Brit. Art. Khazar. It seems doubtful if Ak-Kliazar is more than the Arab 
Xolural A khazar. 

2 Klaproth in Journal Asiatique Ser, I. Tom. HI. paj^e 133-4* 

® Klaproth in Jour. As. Ser. I. Tom. III. page 153 - 160. 

^ Jv, As, Ser. VI. Tom, 'V II. page 153 ; Avdalfs Armenia in Jr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. 
VII. 153. A point which confuses Khazar and other invasions of Baktria (Balkh) 
and Persia is the reference to Caspian Gates. There are three sets of Caspian 
(^ates and two of the three are each near a BarbAnd and also a Djor. The three 
gates are t (i) in the north-west of the Caspian at the end of the Caucasus, known 
as the Alan Albanian or Huna gates, with, in the neighbourhood a BarbAnd and 
a Bjor ; (ii) at the extreme north-west of Partbia to the south of the Caspian 
the defile which is called either the Caspian gates or the gates of the Kiishdns ; 
(iii) far east near the great desert, with a Barbdnd and a Bjor in the neigh- 
bourhood, near Kes and a hundred miles south of Samarkand, were iron- clamped 
gates of wood to keep out invaders. Apparently these last iron gates were constructed 
t)y the Kushuns and were at first (a.d. 480) known as the Yeta and afterwards (A.D. 560) 
as the Turk gates. Compare BeaPs Buddhist Records, I. 36 note 119. 

® Tarikh-i-Tahari (A.D. 838- 932), I. 840. Sapor in the east near the Oxus met 
and eavne to terms with a mixed horde apparently the harbingers of the Jue-Jue 
or Judn-Judn. Among them were the Chionites apparently Hiinas, the Euseni 
that is the blue-eyed red-haired Wu-Sun from Bungaria north of the Mustdgh hills, 
and the Vertcc probably the Avdrs or Yiidn-Yudn. To these new allies Sapor added 
the famous S'akas of Segestdn or Bakastenc on the Helmand soutli of Herat and 
the Gelani the Gaels or Jaels of Masudi A.D. 9*10 (Prairies B’Or, II. 7, 14, 19) in the 
morasses of the south Caspian, Rawlinson*s Sassanians, 169 - 376« 

® Ency, Brit. Art, Khazar. 
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steppes rose to power and so suddenly overswept tlio Khazars that 
Armenian writers record an invasion of Huns betw'een a.d. 375 and 
378%^ The Khazars bowed and for a time the Black Huns overlorded them 
'peacefully. In a.d. 434 the discovery by The great Attila that the 
emperor Theodosius was sthringthe Khazars to attack the Black Hiinas, 
led Mm to crush the Khazars (a.d. 448) and make his eldest son their 
king.^ The Black Hima grip on the Khazar was loosened by Attila’s 
death in a.d. 454, Apparently this Black Huna ascendancy (a.d. 370- 
450) explains why, in the early fifth century, to the north-east of the 
Caspian the Ephthalites or Yetas began to press from the Kirgiz steppes 
on the Juan- Juan. The defeat of the Juan-Juan by the great Behram 
Gor (a.d. 420-440) turned this pressme into support. The Ephthalites 
met the retiring Ju4n-Juan stopped them and setting themselves at their 
head led them back to the conquest of Persia. The same withdrawal 
from their Black Huna conquerors seems to have driven the Khazars of 
the north-west Caspian, both by water and by land, down the west coast 
of the Caspian into south Armenia and north Media where they continued 
in srrengtii till at least as late as the tenth century.^ Towards the 
close of the fifth century fresh inroads seem to have begun as it is 
recorded that in a.d* 490 Kobad defeated the Khazars and built a town 
at Amid to keep them in check.^ About two years later (a.d. 492 ?), driven 
from Persia becanso he supported Mazdak the communist, Kobad retired 
to the Hayatilah, that is apparently to the eastern White Hunas whose 
capital was Badeghiz about seventy miles north of Herat. With their aid 
and with the help of the army of Khorfean Kobad defeated his brother 
Jamasp.^ These details seem to show that towards the close of the fifth 
century two divisions of White Hunas were settled in north Persia. Of 
these one was the Khazars^ of Amanah and Azarbaijan in south Armenia, 
Tabari’s (a.d. 838 - 922) country of the Khazars,^ who ruled the Caspian or 
Khazar sea.s Xhe other settlement, with their capital at Badeghiz north 


J Jr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. VII. page 353. 

2 Klaproth Jour, As. Ser. I. Tom. Ill, pages 163-154: ; Ency. Brit, Art. Kbazar, 
Compare Ency. Brit. (Arfc. Khazar) page 60, The Khazars swept forward in a mass 
overrunning Iberia G-eorgia and Armenia. They were not driven north of Darhand till 
A.D. 507. The writer mentions an attack on the Khazars by JuAn-JiiAns and Avdrs^ 
soon after Attila's death (a.T). 454). These Avdrs must have remained north of an<| 
distinct from the horde of Judn-JuAns or Avdrs who passed south to the Oxus an-^ 
defeated the Ktishdns of Balk about A.n. 350. On the east coast of the Caspian thi 
Ju4n-Juan preceded the White Hilua by at least fifty years a.d, 350 - 400. In holdml 
both the east and west shores of the Caspian the Khazar repeated the performance Oj 
the Parthian or Bahae the ruling caste of Parthians {b.c. 240 ^ a.d, 240}^ 7’ 

^ Bawlinson's Seventh Monarchy, 342. The accounts of this period are complicated f 
the apparently mistaken statement that about a.d. 490 an Ephthalite commander retir{ 
west from Badeghiz with 100,000 men. Cunningham Ninth Inter. Congress, I, 223-224 
s Abul Fida^s (A.D. 1324) History of the Khazars, Arab Text page 88. 

® The Persian and Armenian references say little with regard to this"" great Medii 
settlement of Khazars. Tabari (a,d. 838 - 922, Tarikh II, 342) sup^Mes the omission, 

A.U, 689 when enemies arose on all sides against Hormazd (a.d. 579 - 590) the son 
Naushirv^n the Turks came from the east, the Bomans from the w^est, and the Khazg 
from Amanah and Azarbaijan that is south Armenia and north Media. 

^ Tarikh-i-Tabari, J, 894. 

8 According to B’Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientale, II, 455) the name the sea 
the Khazars was adopted from the capital of the Khazars to the north of the Caspi' 
But as the Khazar sea is mainly an Arab name it seems probable that the name ^ 
adopted from the control over the sea, enjoyed by the Khazars of the Khazar country 


t 






Adiabene and Beshfc to the north of Media at the south-west corner of the lake* . 
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of Herat known as Hyatilalis or Tetas,; were tke WMte Hunas, wlao, 
soon after the middle of the fifth century, had passed south and west 
of the 0‘xus Yalley . The question remains : Did the Khazars amalgamate 
with the T’etas and together pass conquering' into India.^ To this 
the answer is they ^ did amalgamate. According to Eawlinson in Am. 
480 when the Kushans, that is really the White Hunas though they 
doubtless had assimilated a Eushdn element, defeated the Sassanian 
Peroses (Piruz a.d, 459 - 484) in a great war they held the whole of 
the south border of the Caspian from Astar4bad in the south-east 
corner to Darband in Albania in the north-west. With this Tabari’s 
(a.d. 838-922) details of eyents a century later agree.^ TaW*i says ; At 
the accession of Hormazd (a.b, 579-590) the son of Haushirvan the 
Khazars from Amanah and Azarbaijan, that is south Armenia and 


o^rigin is supported by the other Arab name for the Caspian Gnrjan wbich is called after 
Giirjan the ancient Hjrkania the modern AstarAbAd at tbe south-east corner of the 
lake, 

* After the close of the fifth century the history of the western Khazars shows no 
further connection with India, In the early sixth century Am. 507 they are said (Enc. 
Brit. Art. Khazar) to have been forced from south Armenia north to Darbdnd. But as ' 
is shown below this can apply only to fresh immigrants. In A.i>. 562 Chosroes 
NausMrvdn (a.b. 637 - 579) defeated the Khazars and on one of the Caucasus s^mrs built 
a wall and tower to defend the city Bah-ul-Abwab against the attacks of Khazars and 
Alan. (Eawdinsoif s Seventh Alonarchy, 422 ; Masudi’s Prairies D’Or, II. 2 ; Klaproth Jl. 
As. Ser. I. Tom. III. 152), Khazars again invaded Armenia in a,b. 589 (Rawlinson’s 
Seventh Monarchy, 467) finally allying themselves with the Roman emperor Heraclius 
in A.B. 620. They, four years later (a.b. 6241, invaded Persia by the west Darbdnd. It is 
in connection with this alliance that (a. D. 627) the Byzantine writers first refer to the 
Khazars. (Howorth in Joiw. Ethn. Soc. N. S» II, 189.) From this date the term of 
prosperity of the Khazars of the north Caspian begins and lasts for nearly 300 years. 
In A.B. 740 the north Caspian Khazars became dews. In the ninth century Ibn 
, Khurdadhah (a.b, 8G0) notices that so great Wras the power of the Khazars in Astrakan 
‘ and in their capital Itil on the Tolga that not only were both the Black Sea and the 
' Caspian called the sea of the Khazars hut the Volga also came to he known as the river 
. of the Khazars : the country between the Caucasus and the Don was gv&it Khazaria 
■ and the Crimea little Khazaria, (J our. As. Ser. VI. Tom. V. page 23 1, 516 - 527 ; Masudi 
Prairies D’Or, I. 288“289,) The welding of the Slavs by the Varangians in A.B. 862 
|iransf erred the centre of power from the Khazars, In A.B. 965 the Russians dealt them 

crushing defeat. And in A.B, 1016 Khazaria was blotted out between Byzantium and 
Russia, After losing the Crimea the Khazars retired to their old homes to the east of the 
Caspian and the Lower Volga. (Klaproth in dour. As., Ser. I, Tom. III. x:>age 154.) The 
ihnportance of the Khazar settlements in south Armenia and north Media, which about 
A^wB. 580 rose against Hormazd, the son of KaushirvAn (Am. 579-590), is shown by theknow- 
L^dge of Chinese writers of the T'aiig dynasty of a settlement of Khazars to the north,- 
wkst of the Arab’s. (Parker’*s A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 270.) In A.B. 640 the 
Mvilbs agreed to let the Khazars continue in Azarbaijan free from tribute on condition that 
tlhey guarded the passes against the Turks and other northern tribes. (Tarikh-i-Tahai-i, 
UV, 503.) In A.B. 685 the governor of Basrah passed through the Kliazar territory to 
llah-ul-Ahwah collected booty but made little lasting impression, (Tarikli-l-Tabari, 
3jV. 714-715.) In A.B. 724 the Khazars defeated the Arab general darrah and passed south 
jkllaging and destroying to Ardbel and EkhatAna, the capital of Media the modern HamAdan, 
iind were dislodged only after a severe campaign. (T4rikh-i-TabAri, IV. 716 - 718.) The 
Arabs followed up their advantage and drove the Khizars out of Armanah (Ardala.ni’) 
and Azarbaijan (Ditto, 720-721). Perhaps the last raid of the northern Khazars took 
. place in a.b. 79S (H, 382), when the Khdkan wasted Armenia in consequence of his 
daughter being killed in passing to Baghdad to marry one of the Barmck family of 
Harun's minister (Tabari’s Annals Arab Text, HI, 648, XV. 317, XVI. 123). Besides 
the Median land to the south-west of the Caspian the Arabs called Jurjan or Ilyrkania 
the modern AsLarabad tbe land of the Khazars. Tarikhd-Tabari, IV. 504, and apx^arciitly 
Ibni Khur^lMbah A.B. 860. Jour, As. Scr, VI. Tom. V, 231. 

" Tarikli-i-Tab.irij IL 342, 
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Borth Media went against him. This statement s1io\ys tliat the 
Hun-scared Kliazars of the fonrtli century had reniained nnchallenged^m 
south Armenia and Media. It follows that Nanshirvan’s (a.d. 536 - 579) j 
wall (a.U. 562) of which ruins remain near Darband was not built to keep 1 
out tL* long .settled Khazars, but to keep back the Turks the oppressors 
of both White Hunas and Khazars.^ The fact that w^eil informed Arab | 
writers believed the Khazars to be Georgians, a view which still finds I 
support, may explain, by an eastward movement of the south Armenian | 
and Median Khazars, the Georgian tradition that towards the close of the I 
fifth century their great king Vakhtang (a.d. 469- 500) led an army to 1 
India.2 if as is likely this tale has a basis in fact it follows that the great ^ 
horde that entered north-west India in the late fifth century included ref 
three main sections : A Juin-Jusin or Avar contingent, a coarser and eii 
subordinate element, and two sets of White Hunas the Ephthalites from ?al 
the east Caspian coast and the Khazars from the west and south-west oi 
Caspian coasts. Each of these White Hdiia hordes would include a fairei' isi 
class and a darker class. In the Merv and Herat contingent these two c(j 
classes would be known as Hunas and Kara that is black Hdnas. be 
In the south Armenian and north Median contingent the two classes of 
Khazars would seem to be the origin of the two Indian tribes the Bad or m 
Eaiput and the common or low class Gurjjara- This difference between 
the north-east and the north-west contingent may account for one of eci 
the most notable results of the invasion of this horde, namely the push- se 
ing onward of two distinct worships the worship of Siva from the ^ 
north-east and the worship of Mihira, the Sun, partly from Balkh 
but more especially from Persia, A trace both of the beautiful and 
of the coarse clans seems to survive in the complimentary Marwdr 
proverb ^As handsome as a Huna’ and in the abusive Gujarat pro- 
verb ‘ Yellow and short as a Hdna’s beard.' Eurther it may have been 
the south Armenian and north Median Khazar who contributed the bh 
Christian element in the Hiina horde which interested Cosmas (a.p. 

525) as well as the sixth century Greek and Roman architecture which is 
found both in the Kabul valley and in Kashmir.® Finally this double 
Khazar or White Huna element may explain how Indian inscription.s 
I’ecording the victories and the defeats of the great horde refer to them afuass 
Hunas and as Maitrakas that is Mihiras. The references to sixth centiir^- 
Hunas seem to be to White Hunas. The Mihiras seem to be new-conic‘^J^'| 
Meds or Mers, sun-worshippers from Media the introducers of the Mediai 
Magh Brdhmans whose name Mahar orMeherboth in thePanjdb and ii 
Rajputana remains the term of respect for the Khazar or Gujar.^ Unch:Jm|/ 
its Hindu form Gurj jara, Khazar seems to have become the name by o'ii 

the bulk of the great sixth century horde was known. Possibly because 
implied that the bearer was a sun-worshipper, the term or title Mihi^ir. 


^ A1 Masudi (A.D. 940) Prairies D'Or, IT. 2, says to guard Bab-ul-ALwab from 
neighbouring tribes of the Turks and Sariss such as the Khazars and the Alans. 

- Compare Knc. Brit. Art. Georgia IX. Ed. X. 432 and Art. Khazar XiV. o9, * 

® Cosmas in Yule^s Cathay, I. clxxii. (172); Fergusson’s Architecture, 284-.*^ 
Mr. V, A. Smith J, A. S, Bo. Br. LVIII. Pt. 1. 108 - 109 admits tlie Doric fluting ar. 
ovolos of the Kd^shmir pillars of about A.n, 400. He does not understand how Grec^ 
influence came so late. Klaproth notices that by A.n. 860 many Khazars had becoi/’. 
Christians. Jour. As. Soc. I. Tom. III. page 3 54, 

^ Montgomery Gazetteer, 61. It is remarkable that Gobinen,u (Histoirc Bes Fcrd ' 
1. 1^8) holds that the Khazars are of a Median origin. But this connection he wo^'T 
trace to very much earlier' times than the first centuries of the Christian era. 

* ■'i ‘ 1 ' I s 
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fell into disuse, Bj degrees as tiie new-coiaers rose to be Rajputs aud 
Ksliatrijas tbe name Gurjjai-a passed out of favour among the higher clans 
and was mainly continued by, and is now almost confined to, the middle 
and lower class representatives of the great sixth century White Huna 
horde. 

It has been noticed that in Georgia the oriental forms Gurge and 
Kurge have been derived from the tribe of Gurgig which Ahulfai^ago 
(a.b. 1243) considers the same as the Khazars.^ But the more usual 
derivation from the river Kur or Cyrus^ seems more probable though it 
is not unlikely that the river gave its name to the tribe and the tribe to 
the country. The second place whose name seems a trace of the Khazars 
is Khiva, tbe Arab Khv^rism the classic Ohorasmia, which was known 
to the Persians as Gurgdn and to the Arabs as Jurjanj and now by 
dropping the initial guttural is Urganj.^ According to B’Eerbelot it was 
from this Gnrganj that the Arabs called the Caspian Georgian.^ The classic 
form (Ohorasmia) seems to point to some local origin of the name though 
it is to be noted that Arab writers placed Kbazars in the neighbourhood 
of Khiva and that the coast near Khiva is one of the chief places of trade 
on the Caspian.^ Again the modem Astarabad at the south-east corner 
of the Caspian, which was also called the land of the Khazars by the 
Arabs and was a centre of trade, was known to tbe eighth and ninth cen- 
tury Arabs as Jurjan or Djordj4n.® Compare Burnes’ ancient river of 
Goorgan and capital of Goorgan of which traces remained in the Gumbaz 
Kaoos near Astarabad.^ In spite of the suitableness both in the form 


^ D^Herbelot’s Bibliotbeqne Orientale, II. 358 ; Jour* B,B. R. A. Soc. IX. Proceed- 
ings XXIT. In its passage from Armenia to India the name Khazar would be likely to 
come under the following changing influences. The initial ^ttural might be dropped 
as the Mongol Khoulaku becomes Halaku and Gorganj (Eiiiva) becomes Urganj ; the 
initial js: might become a G as Knsh4n turns to Gush^n ; the J might become a G as 
Jorjan (Khiva) turns to Gorganj and Jurgan (Hyrkania) into Gurgan ; the might 
become a 2 in agreement with Turk! and Mongolian practice 5 the J might become a z 
as the Persian jang becomes mnj in Arabic ; the M might become L as some of the 
\ Hindu Kush and Chitrdl tribes cannot distinguish between I and r, 

, 2 j^awlinson’s Herodotus, I. 651 note 4:4. At the same time it is to he noted that 
Tlawlinson (Herodotus, IV. 232) thought the Georgian element modern. The SaSpeires 
or Abeires lasted till a.d. 600 when they were overrun by Avdrs, Huijas, and modern 
Georgians. 

^ iloworth^s Mongols Part II. Biv, II, page 966. Alberuni (A.n. 1030) Sachau II, 
254 calls Khvdrism Jurjan, Abiilfeda (a.i>. 1342) DodwelPs Geog. Yet. Script, HI. 
fives Kurkanj as the Persian and A1 Jorjaniyah as the Arab form, 

^ D’Herbelot^s Bib, Or. II, 147 ; Aiberuni (A.n. 1030) Sachati I. 258 calls the 
'aspian the sea of Jurjan. A1 Masudi (a.I). 940) Muruj Arab Text Cairo Edn. I. 168 
ives both the sea of Khazar and the sea of Jurjan as names of the Caspian and in 
Iditioii the sea of Bab-iil-Abwab on the west coast, the sea of Jabal probably Geyl or 
elauoi in the south, and the sea Tabaristafn bordering on Hyrkania in the south- 
ist. Alberuni (A.n* 1030), Sachau I* 268, mentions Jurjain and Kizdpur together 
pparently meaning Astar^baJd. ^ ^ 

® Instances of the Arabs calling Gnrganj or Jurjan the land of the Khazars are to 
)e found in Tarikh-i-Tabari {A.i>.837-922)IV. 604 and in Ibn Khurdadbah (a.d.860)Jo. As. 
^cr. VI. Tom. V* page 231. It is to he noted that it is difllcult to tell whether the 
furjan referred to is Khiva (Ohorasmia) or is AstardbM (Hyrkania) at the south-east 
iorner of the Caspian, 

® According to Xbni Khallikhdn Biog. Bict, s* 1 ?, Yezd-ibni-Muhaltab, Yezid xti 
UD. 716-717 was the first Arab to conquer Tabaristan and Jnrjdn. Bjordjarn appears in 
bn KhurdAbalVs (a. 3 >, 831) tribute lists apparently as Astar^hdd or Hyrkania. Jo. As. 
br. VI. Tom. V. page 246 (1865). Similarly in Mirldiond (Sacy's Trans. 372) Bjordjjin 
.Hyrkania. , ^ . 

? Travels in Bokhara, II, 117. Compare Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, Parthians 
,'3) and Herodotus, IV* 109, 
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of tlie name and in the position of the country the name connection with 
Khazar or Gurjjara seems improbable. The origin seems the river Giirj 
or Wolf in Persian a derivation which is supporteu by the fact that Yrik 
the Zend original of Hyrk in Hyrkania also means woif8 A third tract 
with a name suggestive of Khazar or Gurjjara is Gurjistcin, apparently in 
the neighbourhood of the White Huna capital Badeghiz, which is described 
as bounded on the north by Mery, on the east by Gor, on the south by 
Ghazni, on the west by Herat.^ Ibn Khnrdadbah’s (a.d. 821) tribute lists 
show a Gordjistan next Badeghiz.^ This seems to be the tract referred 
to by Tabari (a.i>.838-922) where he tells of Naushirvan (a.d, 537 -579) 
going to Balkh and conquering the country of Tukharistdn Hiatilah and 
Gurjistand It may also be Hiuen Tsiang’s (A.n. 630) Juzgana (Hn-shh 
kien) doubtfully placed south-east of the valley of the Murghdb.^ 

A modern trace seems to remain in Ujaristdn the initial G being 
dropped^ beyond Arghandab west of Hazara. Another tract between Merv 
and Balkh seems to have been known in the twelfth century (a.d. 1186) 
as Juzjan.® Further south on the Helmand Thornton has a Gujarist4n 
and a Gujar-i-Khashi on the road to Seistdn.^ A third Gujaristdn is near 
Ghazni. Either this or the Helmand Gazar may be Hiuen Tsiang’s 
(A.D. 640) Hosalo, the guttural dropped and I written for Again among 
the Brahuis, whose short thick bones fiat features and hardworking heavy- 
eating genialness suggest the Kara or lower class Khazar, are Mingals (as 
if Mins), Nagris a known Gurjjara subdivision, Merwdri (Mers) ail'd 
Mehrdni (Mehiras),^ and the doubtful Gurgananis or Gurjjaras. As no 
other explanation of those names has been ohiered they seem probable 
traces of the passage of Khazars or Gurjjaras both by Bamian and through 
Seistiin and Afghanistan into India. This is supported by Dr. Bird (a 
ratber unsafe authority)^^ who says the intermediate branch connecting 
the Afghdns with the European nations is the tribe of Khazars with whom 
during the seventh century many Jews and Christians were associated. 
This suggests that the Hazaras, who are found west of the Helmand, cn 
the Upper Indus, and noii;h of Rawalpindi, and whose character and type 
of face leans to the Mongol, may be remnants of the Kara or inferior 
Khazars i 

On the authority of the Bij Purdna Alhenini (a.D. 1040) describes the^^till ; 
Fallavas S'akas Mallas and Guijjaras as northerners The summary 
the Indian history of the Gujjaras, given in the account of the anciein> 

Gurjjara capital of Bhinm4I, in VoL I. Part I. of the Bombay Gazettee^ 

I th 


^ Compare Eawliuson’s Seventh Monarchy, 337 note 2, -Elliot’s History, II. 57, 

3 J oiir. As, S’er. VI. Tom V. page 245. It seems doubtful whether Badeghiz itst 
was not called Gorge, According to Procopius A.n. 540 (General Oimiiiijghain, Nirdtirf 
International Congress, I. 224) the capital of the White Hdiias was at Gorgo to tl 
north of the Indian Caucasus. ’ 

^ Tarihh, IIL SIB. ^ Beal’s Buddhist Becords, I. 48, ^ Elliot’s History, II. 25 At 

^ Thornton’s West of India Gazetteer, I. 208. 

® Compare Cminingham’s Ancient Geography, 39, 41. Both near Ghazni and in t] 
Paujitb Alberuni (a.d. 1030) Bachau II, 254 has tracts called lurjdn, 

® Fottingcr’s Baluchistdn, 7 ! , 72, 75. dour. Bom. As, 8oc, IL 187-8. 

There seems notldug but the twisted name from Hazax’a into Haziira and 
Mongol type to favour the eoinmon explanation tliat^they are HazAras or regimen^ 
left by Titndr 3398) or other Mongol conqueror, In support of HazAra boi] 
Hhazar it is worthy of note that in the Punjab district of Hazdra tbc hulk of 1 
people are Gurjjaras, Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Reports, II, 4 (1882). The spell! _ 
ol '’X^pro^h 51. As, Ser, 1. Tom. HI* page 353-4 Qara-Hazar for Kara-Kb}»zar 
' ^ m^ord-diilculty. : Sachau’s Text, chap, 29 pages 150-155. '« 
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rsliows tliat tlie Cnirjjaras probably entered India about the middle of tho 
fifth century. The view adopted by Dr. Bhagvjinlal in his Early Gujarat 
history is that the Talabhis who came to power either about a.b. 490 or 
525 were Gnrjjaray. This view he supported by the absence of any 
reference to the family or stock of Bhatarka the founder (a.u. 480) of 
the dynasty ; by the friendly relations subsisting between the rulers of 
Vaiabti and the Gur jjaras of Broach (a.d. 580-808); and by the fact 
that other chiefs of Kdthiawdr during the seventh and. eighth centuries 
were Gurjjaras of the Chapa family. A serious difficulty in the way of 
the Pandit’s explanation was an epithet of Bhatarka the founder of the 
Valabhi family (a.b. 480) which seemed to describe him as making* Ms 
name by defeating the great ai’mies of the Maitrakas. As Maitraka is the 
same as Mihira and as Mihira is the Sanskrit form of Med or Mer it 
seemed a contradiction that a Gurjjara should rise to fame by resisting 
another section of the same horde of invaders. Since Dr. Bhagv^nLil’s 
history was written, Dr. Hultsch has published information which shows 
that the Valabhis were not only not opposed to the Maitrakas hut were 
themselves Maitrakas. It follows that the Gehlots and other Bajputs 
who trace their origin to the BMas or Yalas of Valabhi are also 
Mihira s, and therefore Gurjjaras since Mihira is a respectful name for 
Gurjjara.i The earliest known mention of the Gurjiaras under that name 
is their defeat by PrabMikaravardhana (a.d. 590-6OGj the father of the 
groat S'ri Harsha (a.b. 606-641) of Mngadha. The position given to 
the Gurjjaras in the list of Prabhakaravardhana’s conquests, between the 
king of Sindh and the Latas that is the rulers of the present Gujarat 
south of the Mahi, suggests that at that time the Gurjjara head-quarters 
were in south Mih‘war. This is borne out by the description given by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in a.b. 640 that the Gurjjaras, Kki^che-lo 
whose capital was Bhinmal ( Filo-mo-lo )y ruled a rich and populous 
country and that the king was a young Kshatriya, in religion a staunch 
Buddhist.*^ Inscriptions shew on the whole an increase in the power of 
the Gurjjaras of Bhinmal during the eighth centiiTy, their teiuitories 
towards its close including portions of Bengal. In the ninth century, 
though they had suffered seriously from Arab raids, the Jurj, also written 
Jujr, kings were the fourth in importance of Indian dynasties, their 
territories including, according to a statement of Abu Zaid (a.b. 916), 
most of the country of Kanaiij.^ 

Bhinmal was still the capital, but many important settlements had 
been made by rulers of the sub-tribe or stock-name of Chapa# These 
settlements included one at Soninath, a second at Wadhwan, and, towards 
the middle of the eighth century, a third at Anahikvada which was soon 
to become the capital of Bombay Gujarat. From before the end of the 
sixth century a small Gurjjara dynasty flourished at Broach. It lasted 
till the beginning of the eighth century and has the special interest that 
Dadda III. (a.b. 675-700) shows how by devotion to Brahman rules a 
member of a foreign tribe can be accepted as a Kshatriya and furnished 
with a descent from a Puranic hero.'-** The fact that after he gave up 
sun-worship for the worship of Siva and obtained a place as a Kshatriya, 


1 la the PanjAb Gujarat the Gnrjar title of honour is Miliir or Mahar. Gazetteer, 
50-51. So also the chief men among Raj putdna Gujars are called Mihrs, Rajputflna 
Gazetteer, I, 80. 

2 BeaFs Buddhist Records, II, 270. 3 Abu Zaid in Elliot, 1. 10^ 

^ Details given in Vol, I. Part I, of the Bombay Gazetteer, 116*117, 
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Dadda III. and bis successors ceased to call tbeinselyes Gnrjjaras illus- 
trates tbe apparent dislike of tbe Ksbatriya ralers of Yalabidto admit 
an origin in Mibkas or in Gnrjjaras. Tbongb according to tbe bards, 
under tbe Cbayadas or Cbapas, a branch of tbe Gnrjjaras (a.p, 720-956), 
Anabilavada is described as tbe centre of power, that city seems at least 
till tbe tenth century to bave been subordinate to tbe G urjjaras of 
Bbinmal. Of tbe rulers of tbe great Gurjjara settlement in tbe Panjab 
no details ba^e been traced before A.n. 890. In that year tbeir power 
seems to bave been on tbe decline as tbe Rajatarabgini mentions that 
Alakbana tbe Gurjjara chief, wbo is said to be of tbe family of Tbakkviya 
and subject to tbe Sbabi of Kabul, bad to cede tbe important territory of 
Takkadesa to S'ankaravarmman of Kasbmir.^ In tbe early eleyentb 
century, tbongb tbis notice also shows signs of decay, the widespread 
power of tbe Gnrjjaras all over Bajputlna is shown by Alberuni’s 
remark (a.I). 1080) that the great trade centre of Karajan or Barana 
near Jaipur bad till lately been a Gnrjjara capita! and that on its fall tbe 
Gnrjjaras bad moved tbeir capital to Jadwaim (Jaora?).^ Meanwhile at 
Bbinmal also Gurjjara power was declining. Abont a.d. 950 a horde of 
18,000 Gnrjjaras left Bbinmal and travelling in old Central Asian 
fashion in tbeir wagons made fresh settlements in south Malwa and in 
north-east Kbandesb.^ With the establishment (a. n. 961) of tbe Cbau- 
Inkya or Solanki family, who like the Cbivadiis were of Gurjjara -Origin 
tbe capital passed from Bbinmal to Anabilavdla. In a.d. 990 tbe 
Bbinmal chief appears as a subordinate ally of Mnlardja Solanki of 
Anabilavada, a change which was tbe resnlt of tbe separation from 
Bbinmal of the Cbaubans of Sambbar and of tbe Param^iras of Malwa as 
well as of tbe Solankis of Anabilavada. 

One chief point of interest in connection with the Gnrjjaras is that tbe 
Agnikula tiibes wbo were raised to be Rajputs by re-birtb in a fire pit 
on Mount Abu w^ere either Gnrjjaras or members of tbe great horde of 
which tbe Gurjjara was one of the leading elements. The example of 
Dadda III. of Broach, tbeinstance of the Valabbi dynasty, and the case of 
tbe Chapas wbo bad tbeir original Gurjjara clan-name Sanskritised to 
Cbapotkata that is strong-bowmen and developed into the ruling Rajput 
tribe of CbJivadd, or Cbaura remove all difficulty from tbe suggestion 
that tbe Agnikula Rajputs are of tbe Gurjjara borde*^ 


1 Bdjatarangini, li9, 

2 Sachau, II. 317; Remand’s Fragments, 312; Arc!, Survey of India, II, 242; 
Alberiini in Reinaud’s Memoir, 258, calls it the country near Karzat. 

3 Indian Antiquary, XIX. 233. It is remarkahle that a clear memory of this move- 
ment, with a close approach to correctness in dates, remains among the Gnrjjaras 
of north Kh^ndesh, See the account by Mr. J. Pollen, LL.D., I.C.S., in the Xh^ndesh 
Gazetteer, XJ I, 63, 

4 The fact that the Chsivadds (A*l). 720 - 956) of north Gujarit were Gurjiaras 
explains that the Gurjjareshwarto whom (R^s Miila, I. 34) Jaishehar of Panch^sar built 
a temple in a.d. 696 was himself. This also makes it probable that the temple which 
the White Hdua Mibirakula (A,i>, 512 . 540) built to Mihireshwar was also to himself. 
The practice is not uncommon. The temple, of Samhha at Mahalakshmi in Bombay, 
the temple of Ambernafth near Kalydii, and the temple built to Takhateshwar that is to 
himself by Takhatsingbji tbe late Maharaja of Bbdvnagar are cases in point. The 
fobowing examples occur in tbe Rajdtarangini, Yijaya ruled eight years ; he built a 
symbol of Siva called by bis own name (Book II, S! 62), Matrigupta built a shrine 
called Matriguptasvtoi (Book III, S! 258, 265), Morakathe minister of Pravarasena 
built a temple called after himself a world--wonder (Book III. S! 355), Gokarn raised a 
sacred symbol called after himself (Book I, SI. 548) . Aioka built two shrines to A^oke- 
svar (I* 13)* ,; Mdlar^ja Chaulukya (a*®* 961*996) Wit a Jain temple named Miilava® 
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According to the 1881 Census the total Gnjar population is 1,416,887. 
The details are: Panjab 627, tJ04, Raj putina 402, 709, Central India 387,466, 
North-West Provinces 308,909, Bombay 64,609, Central Provinces 
44,289, Ajmir 32,690, Berar 967, HaidarabM 662, Bengal 41 especially 
in the Panjab a large share of the Gnjar population is returned as 
Muhammadans and Sikhs. 

The Gujar element in the population of North-West India may be 
arranged under four groups : 

(a) Classes known to be Gujars. 

(h) Special classes of Gujars. 

(c) Divisions admitted to be of the Gujar stock. 

(d) Classes whose Gujar origin is either forgotten or concealed. 

The classes known as Gujars have their head-quarters in the Panjab. 
General Cunningham^ estimates the strength of the Panjab Gujars at 
about two millions who are scattered over the Duabs and are found in 
greatest numbers to the west of the Ravi. They form the bulk of the 
population in Hazara in the north. They occur in considerable numbers 
south-east in Rawalpindi and Gujar-Khan, in Gujarat and Gujranwala, 
and in Hasan-Abdul and Shahdheri* The Sikhs are almost all either 
Jats or Gnjars. Gujars apparently have given their name to the little 
Gujal and to the Gujal proper on the south slopes of the Hindu Kush.'"’ 
In Giigit and its neighbourhood are Gujars w^ho keep by themselves live 
in rude hovels and pasture cattler"^ There are large numbers in the S wat 
valley.'^ They are scattered over the middle hills of Jamn.® They were 
unruly in Jehangir s time (a.d, 1620) in Kashmir and were planted out 
on the other side of the river In a.d. 1840 Vigne notices the Gujaru who 
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satika and a Mabddeva temple called Mulasvdmi (BhagvanUl^s Histoi'y, 160, 161). An 
iuscription about a.d, 650 at Lovek iu Cambodia notes that the minister who set up statues 
of Vishnu and of Shiv had the statues carved in the features of himself and of his father 
and mother. (Jour. As. Ser, VI. Vol. XIX. 145 and XVII. 19.) 

One more trace of the Gujar may be hazarded. In the Statistical Account of Thana 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. Fart II. 713) grounds have been shown for holding that a 
considerable section of the Gypsies of Europe are of Med ongin and found their way to 
Egypt by sea from the ports of Sindh and Kiithiiwar. The references given in "that 
note are mainly to the Sanganians that is to the Sangars who seem to be a Rajput tribe 
closely connected in sea enterprise with Jats Meds and CluiJvadds, Among the Egyptian 
Gypsies, who bse among themselves many woi'ds closely allied to Gujarati or Sindhi are 
two small tribes, the Giuig^r or Ghujar and the Ghazzis. The men are blacksmiths 
braziers and tinkers. The women tattoo and make blue marks. Many of the women 
are fortune-tellers.. They go about the streets of Cairo carrying a piece of ga 74 eUe skin 
containing materials of divination and crying '*1 perform divination. What is present 
1 show what is not present I show.’^ ITiey throw shells pieces of glass and coins on the 
ground and from their position tell what will happen to those who consult them. [Lances 
Modern Egyi)tians, Vol. IT, chap. VII. page 103,] That T^ane is unable to offer any 
explanation of the name Ghugar or Ghujar suggests that tlmse wanderers were once 
meni^rs or hangers-oti of the great Gujar horde. 

' Archaeological fa'urvey (1862), II. 4. 

^ BiddulpVs Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 26, The local custom of using I for r has been 
noted above, ^ Biddulph's Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 40, 

* Biddulph^s Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 70* The Gujars on the extreme north-west 
frontier seem to maintain the historic fame of the Guj^r as a laugher. With the roaring 
Gujar an epithet in the KapadvanJ R^sht>rakdta grant of A.D, 910 {b'. 832) (Bombay 
Gazetteer, I. Parti. 129) compare the laughlike cheers of the Baltls of Little Tibet 
encouraging each other by tones like the wild discordant laughter of a maniac (Vigne's 
Kashmir, IL 224, 238), A Gujar element seems present in the Balti band of hfes 
clarionets and straight six-feet long brazen trumpets like the trumpet of Fame and of 
Napoleon's funeral (I>itto, 220), and also of the Gujar4t K4gara and other bands of 
Bhavdyas or stroUing-plavers, 

, « Drew’s Kashmir, W% ^ ElHoFs History, VI. 303. 
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to Kkandesh, east to 
Nagpxir wkere tkey claim to "be Bajpnts,^ 'back west across Bombay 
Cnjarat to tbe sea. North of Bombay Gujarat they are numerous in 
Kachh® and in the north-west states of Rajputana, and occur in smaller 
numbers over the Trhole south of the Panjab.^ The older idea was that 
the Gurjar was a resident of untraceable antiquity a cross between the 
Eajput and the Ahir, During the last thirty years, as language has lost 
its place as a final race-test, opinions agree in holding the Giijars to be 
immigrants of not more than 2000 years.'^ In the plains the Gujars 
hay© lost much of their special a,ppearance. In the Kangra hills the 
Gujars are tall handsome men and women with peculiar features who rear 
bujfealoes and who sell milk and whose women are of easy virtue.® 

Of (h) special classesof Gujarsonly twmhavebeen traced BadorBir Gujars 
and Bhatti Gujars. Bad-Gurjjaras are an important class apparently repre- 
senting a separate tribe of the original horde. The name Bad is supposed 
to mean harra or great. But it may be noted that hada or hede is applied 
to Turks and Uigars in the sense of north Another form is Bir-gujar 
which is supposed to mean Mll-Gujar. The Bad -Gujars have the special 
distinction of being according to certain accounts the class in which ihd 
divine Krishna was born. Though Tod inclines to refuse in Kajputani 
the rank of Kajput to the Gujar he gives the Bar- Gu jar an undoubted 
place among the thirty-six royal tribes. Tod further held the Bir-Gujai% 
w^hose capital was Rajor to be undoubted Bajputs. They claimed descent 
from Lava or Lao the elder son of Bama.^® 
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3 Vjgnc’s Travels, I. 300. ^ Jour. E. A. Soc. XXXV. Part II. 103. 

® B^irtbcr east in Eewa arc the I'cmains of an ancient city Gnrgimasan and near it a 
Gojara, Cunningham’s Archscological Survey, XIX, 85-3!. 

Races N.-W. F., h 102. Tod (Western India, 30-40) notes a trace still further cast 
in Srigujar a place near Chota Udepur. 

•'^InKachli Oh^vadas Solankis and V4gheUs are classed as Gnjara rulers. Besides 
them arc many classes of Gujaras, Leva Kanbis, Suthars, and Lohars. Cutch Gazetteer/ 
67. 69. 71, 72. 

^ Ctinrtingham’s Arcbjeological Furv^cy Reports, IT. 71, In EajputAna, which from the 
seventh to the elevontli century was the land of the Gurjjaras, they are x>lenti£ul in Ajmir 
where they rank as Jats (Eaj. Gaz. 1. 80,11. 39) : in Bhartpur where they rank as Rajputs 
(Ditto, T. 162) ; in strength in Biana (163) and in Bholxmr (261) ; cultivators in Mdrwdr (IT, 
215), in Mcw4r (III. 28), and in Ulw4r (III, 206). There is perhaps a trace in Balllchist^il^ 
in the Brahui tribe of Gurgan4nis and in the Balucli tribe of Gurchanis, Fottinger’s 
Beluchistcin, 55, 57, 76, Sol, In Bombay harbour tbe name Guzar or Guzjir appears 
among the commanders of native craft from the Makran coast, 

" Of the local theory see Sir J, Malcolm’s Sikhs, 136 ; Thornton in Panjilb Gazetteer, III,, 
65 ; Beames inN,-W. P. Races, I. 102 and ISO. The new views will he found in Cunning- 
ham's Reports and in the Gazetteers of the Panjdb and the N.-W. Provinces. ° 

® K4ngra Gazetteer, I, 94-95. 

® Howorth’s Mongols, I. 696, The corresponding term to JBada north is S7mm 
soxith, 

- ,, Annals, II. 366, According to some accounts Bir means hill. In Ksingra (KAngra 
' Gazetteer, I, 94) the hill (Irujars are a much purer and handsomer type than the Gujars 
of the plain. When wa# hopeless the leaders would retire to the hills and the 

lower class submit to'the 'Cphqhcrors and remain in the plains. In parts of Kangra the 
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In West M^rwar tlie Bhatis are said to be Gnjars. In tbe Panjab 
Bbdtis are said to be Jats. Tbe case seems one of sbelter-seeking that is 
of a weak or a waning tribe for shelter enrolling itself as a subdivision 
of some powerful class- Apart from intermarriage the origin of Jats 
Gurjjaras and Bliatis or Bhatis seems distinct: the Jat representing the 
Kushan or S'aka horde (b.c. IOO-a d. 50), the Gujar the White Hdna 
horde (a.d. 450-550), and the Bhdti the Turk (a,d. 600- 800). This 
arrangement agrees with the fact that in the North-West Provinces in 
Bulaudshahr where Gujars are in strength Bhatis appear as a subdivision 
of Gujars, while in Bhatner a home of the Bhats the Gujars appear as a 
subdivision of Bhats.i It seems doubtful if the Bhatiina Gui-jars of 
Ajmir are Bhats, According to their own accounts they are Gujaras and 
are called Bhat^iia, because they moved from Bhatana in Marwar to 
escape Rathor oppression,^ The patel of Ajmir is a Bhatana Gujar and 
his Bhat who is of the Bhd-dara division lives in Ajmir. The Bhatana 
priest is a Khakara Brahman, The Khakara is called when a child has 
to be named and a Gujar Gor frames the horoscope. Both a Khakara 
and a Gujar Gor are present at weddings. On the fifth seventh and 
ninth day after a birth Gujars worship the sun. Barley and mwig 
Phaseolus radiatus are spread on the ground, a pot Icnlas is set on the 
grain, and a branch of thenim or Indian lilac is stuck in the pot’s mouth. 
The father and mother and a Bnlhman sit and worship Niirayan-Vishnu. 
The mother rises and with the infant in her arm carries it five times 
round the sacred square or choh. At their weddings they worship 
Surya-Narayan. Gujar women wear a big silver human sun-face hung 
medal-iiko round the neck. The face is worshipped on Sundays and 
bathed in frankincense smoke. In some divisions unmarried women 
wear a Bhaiuava face changing it on marriage into a sun-face. Huztir 
or Mahdr4ja was at such a height in tfee sky is the usual Gujar way of 
saying at what time of the day anything happened. The Bhatina Gujars 
have four huldevis or house-guardians : Bandevi whose head-quarters are 
near Bikanir, Jinadevi and Kevai whose original seat is not known, and 
Nosra whose main shrine is about half-way from Ajmir to Pushkar. 

Of group (c) divisions admitted tb he of the Gujar stock, the chief 
are Agnikalas, Bhagarivats, Ohandelas, Ghdrans, Oh^vadds or Chdpas, 
Ohechis, Jhavlas, Kalhenias, Khadvas, Kora, Kasanes, Lavas or Lors, 
Mers, N^aris, Nekadis, Rajputs, Rinds, and Sesodias. 

The direct evidence is not strong that the four tribes of Agnikulas, 
which were re-born in the fire-pit of Mount Abu to help the Brahmans 
against the Buddhists and their foreign allies, were G ojars.^ The four 
tribes are the Ohohan, Parihdr, Parmar, and Solaftki. These names like 
the name Gurjjara are probably adaptations of tribe or stock Khazar or 
Huna names to Indian meanings.* 

Chohati is supposed by Tod to be Ohaturhdn four-handed. The name 
may perhaps be Ghaghan which, originally meaning white, is applied by 
Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 630) to Chaghania or Hissar on the north branch of 


old practice which prevails among the Kirghiz of Issjk-kul lake (Kadloff Journal Asia- 
tique Ser. VI. Tom. II. page 127) continues of the higher Oujars going to the hills during 
the hot-weather while the lower classes stay in the plains. KAngra Gazetteer, 1. 94. 

> North-West Province Gazetteer, II. 184 and III, 48. 

* M3. Notes April 1895. The patel of Ajmir Haju son of Roclji is a BhaUna Gujar* 
Ditto. ® TotPs Annals, Second Edition, I, 86, II. 406.' 

^ Tod’s Annals, Second Edition, 11. 407* 
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Giijars is complete. An iascription from north Rajputana dated A. d* 959 
(S. 1016) calls the same chief both a Parihar and a Gurjjara.i 

The Parmars were the first created of the Agnikulas. Indra made an 
image of dhubcb Oynodon dactylon grass, sprinkled it with the water of 
life and thi^ew it into the fire-fonntain. On prononncing the life-charm, 
Sajivan Mantra, a mace-bearing figure slowly arose from the flame shouting 
Mar Mar Slay Slay. He was called the Parmdr or foe-striker, received 
Sanchair Mata as his Luck, and Abn Dhdr and Ujjain as his heritage. 
The saying ‘ The world is the Parmars * shows the wide spread of Parmar 
rale. Two accounts indirectly make the Parmars Gnrjjaras. The first 
states that the Gurjjara Chapas or Ohavad^s were a branch of Parmars 
the second states that the Gurjjara Osvals are Parmars.^ Again R^ja 
Huna, by whose dynasty the famous Baroli temple was built, when (a,d, 
720) he came to help Chitor against the Arabs, is said to be of the 
Parinara race."^ 

After Indua created the Parmdr Brahm4 framed an image of his own 
essence, and threw it into the fire-pit, and repeated the life-charm. A figure 
rose with a sacred thread round his neck a sword in one hand and a veda 
in the other. He was called Chaulnkya or Solanki because he came from the 
palm culaka of Brahma. He was given Keonj Mata as his Luck, and 
Anahalapur as his heritage. Tod ^ notices that the Gurjjaras, whom he 
styles the aborigines apparently in the seuse of name-givers of Gnrjjara- 
rdshtra, claim to be of the same origin as the Solanki Osw41s the leading 
class of western Indian Jains, from whom the Jain hierarch is chosen.® 
As Gurjjara is a common surname among Oswals this claim supports 
the theory that the Solahki is a Gurjjara. Many other Rajputana classes 
claim Solahki descent, the Gujars of Sonte and Kotario, the Sonars and 
other craftsmen of Bonkan, and the Bhils of Maidanoh, Ogunah, and 
Panurwa.7 Inscriptions refer to the roaring Gujar, Qarjjarad Gurjjara, 
the Solanki. In poems Bhim Solanki is called the Gnjar,® and, on 
account of his good qualities, the guardian or SW of the Gujara princes is 
said to have become of her own choice his bride.^ Purther when in 
A.D. 1240 they supplanted the Solankis, the Yaghelas are described as 
dallying with the Luck of the Gurjjara kingdom.^^ Again the passage in 
the Ras Malawi describing how the headman of the Hhadwa Gnrjjaras at 
Unja near Anahilavida called Siddharija (a.d. 1089 his uncle 


1 Pr^cldnalekhamdld, I. 53-54. ® Watson in lud. Ant, I Vi 145, 

2 Trans. Eoyal Asiatic Society, III. 352. 

^ Tod^s Annals, 11. 422 New Edition 5 Eajputdna Gazetteer, III. 57. 

^ Westeni India, 209’ note. ' ' 

® Compare j The Jain Hierarchs are chosen from OswAls. The OswAls are descended 
from the Solanki Eajputs of Anahilavada. Tod’s Western India, 183, 465. 

7 Tod’s Western India, 209 note. That the Solanki is a Gnjar and the Dakkhan 
ChAlukya (A.h. 610- 740) is closely connected with the Solanki or RajputaTna 
Chanlnkya leads to an interesting trace of the Gurjjaras in the eleventh century. 
Alberuni (A,i). 1031) tells of KaruAtas who served as mercenaries in Mahmud Ghaznavi's 
armies and accompanied him in expeditions against Merv Herat and even Samarkand. 
As the word KarnAta is used of the Dakkhan-KalyAn army who were attacked by EAja 
Bhoj of MAlwa (Epigraphia Indica, I* 230) it seems to follow Mahmud’s KarnAtas were 
Gurjjaras. ® EAs MAla, 1 222 . 

* Kirfcikaumndi, II. 2 in Epigraphia Indica, L. 21. The inference that these references 
prove the Gurjjara origin of the Solanki is doubtful, MdlarAja in another passage 
(Epigraphia Indica, I. 294) is described as taking captive the fortune or luck of the 
kingdom of the ChApotkatas, 

.Kirtikaumudi, I. 272, 11 R4s MAla, I, 176. 
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and sat on the state cushion seems to imply some stock or family 
connection between Gurjjaras and SolaAkis. Finally it is to be noticed 
that, according to Mr. Beames,^ the Gujarati language is a development 
of the early form of Hindi spoken by the Oh^lukyan Rajputs and by them 
brought into Gujarat. Of the rivalry between the oust^ Chavad^is and 
the ousting Solankia, which though smoothed by the court bards must have 
been keen, a trace remains in the Bhinm^l legend that until the 



Shrimalis asked the Soiai^kis to come to their help to keep back the 
Songara R^thods (a.d. 1300) the Shrimdlia had never taken water from 
Solanki hands.^ The fact that Dhedas and W%hris claim Solauki 
origin may be due to a common Gurjjara vein. It may also be explained 
by the practice of dependent tribes taking the name of their patron’s 
caste.^ 

In considering the Gurjjara claim to the Agnikula tribes the probable 
date of the starting of the Agnikulas is of importance* The latest date 
must be considerably earlier than A.n. 720, since in that year all the 
Agnikula chiefs joined to defend Ohitor against the Arahs.^ Although 
the names of the kings given in the bardic lists sometimes disagree with 
those of the inscriptioas none of which so far carry the line further back 
than about A.n* 800, the genealogies seem to agree in pointing to the 
fifth century legend as the initial date.® This evidence, so far as it goes, 
supports the view that the Agnikulaa represent sections of the great 
White Huna and Gurjjara horde. 

That the legend is in agreement with widespread Br^hmanic practice is 
shown not only by the corresponding purifying by fire of the Konkan 
Chitpjivans, but by the fact that in Madras a large section of the people, 
including the Pallis, are called Vanniydr the fire castes from the Sanslaifc 
valini fire.® That the special ceremony of a fire-pit was required to make 
possible the admission of Gurjjaras or other foreign conquerors does not 
follow from the Abu legend. The cases of the Maitrakas of Yalabhi 
(a.d. 490-520} and of Dadda HI. (a.d. 670-700) 7 of the Broach Gurjjaras 
prove that a stranger could rise to be a Kshatriya without any special 
initiation. The object of the Abn fire-pit was to raise special champions 
who being Brahman- created would be higher than other Rajputs.® The 
choice of fire as the cleaner would appeal to the Gurjjara tribes the bulk 
of whom at or soon after their' entry into India were fire and sun worship- 
pers. The details show a determination on the part of the Bi^hmans to 
outdo the Buddhists who had hitherto been so successful in converting the 
new conquerors to Buddhism, In the legends Buddhists and evil spirits 
are so mixed as to be the same. Some great effort was wanted to make 
Brahmanism more popular than Buddhism. How far to gain this 


* Ind, Ant, III, 32. * MS. Note BMnmAl 2 1st March 1895* 

3 Compare Eas Mala, 1. 163. ^ Compare Tod's Annals, II. i05. 

* The Ohoh^n tree gives thirty-nine princes the last Prithiviraja born A.B. 1159 or 
succeeds say A.i>. 1200. Allowing the slightly excessive average of twenty years to a 
reign the thirty-nine reigns take the founding of the Choh^ns to a.d, 420. Tod who 
thought the date of the fire-pit was about B.c. 350 says : The list of thirty-nine must be 
incomplete as xb would place the creation several centuries after Vikramaditya b.c, 57 ; 
Annals, 1. 87. The other bardic genealogies bring the origin of the ParihAr Farmer and 
SolanM pretty nearly to the same date as the ChohAn origin. 

! Madras Jour. Lit. and Science of 1887-88 page 118. 

g BhagvinUrs Early GujarAt, Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part 1. 116. 

the ChohAn bard Chand (Annals, II, 407). Of the thirty-six royal races 
is the greatest i tb0 rest wore born of women. These were created by the 
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objecfc the Brahmans were prepared to go is shown by their admitting as 
Brahmans the Median or north-west Persian Magha san-priests many o£ 
whose practices were repulsive to Brahman ideas. The device of the 
hre-boin Kshatriyas seems closely connected with what is known of the 
great White Huna conqueror Mihirakula (a.o. 500 - 550). According 
to the legends in Hiuen Tsiang and in the RafjataraAgini this great 
warrior began by a leaning to Buddhism, but disgnstedby the Buddhists’ 
w^ant of interest in his conversion he determined to stamp out their reli- 
gion. That with this object he caused the deaths of hosts of unresisting 
Buddhists the Brahman accounts admit as fully as the Buddhist accounts. 
But while the pious Buddhist mourns that Mhiiraknla’s murders must 
for ever keep him in the most terrible of hells^ the Brahman rejoices in 
Mihirakula’s glory gained in spite of the breach of all laws because he 
trusted and helped the Brahmans. In his case, as in the case of the 
Sevsodias^ Brdhmans tolerated the continnance of a foreign sun- worship, 
even the bringing in of hateful foreign priests to rank as Brahmans, on 
condition that the chief object of worship of the king should be a Brah- 
man god and that the king’s leading interest should be the advancement 
of Brahmans.® 

Among the Gujars of A.jmir is a division of Bhagaravats said to mean 
forest Gnjai’S. Of Bdghji the founder of the Bhagaravats who was 
half-Gujur half-Eajpnt the following story is told.^ Baghji’s father 
Har Ramji a BolaAki came seeking service with Ajipdl the Chohan. On 
his way near the city Har Ramji stopped at a potter’s. He found the 
house-mother in tears. Her son had been chosen as sacrifice for a tiger that 
killed a man a day at the Chamunda pass near the city. Har Ramji 
took the place of the potter lad and slew the tiger. After slaying the 
tiger Har Ramji went to Pushkar to bathe. A Chohan woman, a nun, 
bJila, sister of the ruling prince, noticed Har Ramji. She saw two heads ; 
Har Ramji’s head and the tiger s head.^ As she looked she conceived 
and told Har Rdmji to ask for her hand as a reward for slaying the tiger. 
The king agreed. On the ninth month a boy was born with a tiger’s 
head and a man’s body. Ho was called Bdghji. When he grew Baghji 
became very fierce and the king ordered him to guard the toll at the 
Ghnghra pass. In Shravan Baghji got a silk rope and made it a swing. 
The village girls hearing of the silk swing went out to swing. Baghji 
said each girl who wanted a swing should go round once and swing with 
him. The girls were of all castes. All the girls took a turn with Baghji 
and then swung. When the time of the mamage of these girds came Baghji 
claimed them all. The talk of the girls at cotton spinning showed 
Baghji’s claim was true, B%hji was called and asked why he had done 
this violence. He said I have done it. He was told to take the girls. 
He stretched out his arms and embraced thirteen. The Brahman who 
cooked Baghji’s food claimed one girl. Of Bighji’s twelve wives each 
had two sons. These were the founders of the twenty-four Bhagaravats. 

In Mey war and in Ulw^r mention is made of Ohandelas as a division 
of Gujjars.® 


i Beale’s Buddhist Records, I, 372. 

- Compare Barnicsteter in J. As. X, 70 note 3 ; Fleet Indian Antiquary, XV. 215 - 262 j 
Reinaiid’s Mdmoire Hur L’Inde, 393. 

^ This story was told by an Ajmir Bh5.t. Tod (Annals, 1. 185) tells the same swing 
tale of Bappa the founder of the Sesodias. 

•* An odd case of the belief that the slain passes into the slayer# 

® Rdjputina Gazetteer, II. 41 j III, 296* 
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In Kacbli settled Oliarans are called Giij jars : nnsottled Cliarans Nesaks 
from nes a botiiie or steading. The Nesaks hold a lower place niarryitig 
Gnjar widows %vhich the Giijar Chamns refuse to dod It does not seem 
safe to conclude from this that Ohdrans are of Gurjjara race. It seems 
more likely that as the Gujar Chavachis were theleiuling class the stricter 
of the Chdrans were called Gnjars as a term of respect,” 

Special interest attaches to the Chapas or Chavad^s first because of the 
undoubted proof that they are Gurjjai*as and second from the fact that it 
was mainly through the Chapas that the Gnrjjaras gave their name to 
Gujarat. The proof that the Chapas are Gnrjjaras is the statement of the 
astronomer Brahmagupta, who, writing at Bhinmdl in a,I). 628 under 
the Gnrjjara king Yyaghramnkha, states that the king belonged to the 
S'ri Ohdpa dynasty.^ That the stock-name Chapa was Sanskritised into 
Chapotkata that is Strongbow, did not prevent Chavada or Chanra the name 
in commoner use being derisively used and explained as chora robber^ 
Though the Valas or Balas of Valabhi are not identified as Chapas the 
fact that they are Maitrakas or Mihiras that is Mers and therefore Gnrj- 
jaras is established. As the Mihiras conquered Yalabhi before the close 
of the fifth century the bardic dates which establish the Chauras at 
Bwarka and Bet in the fifth, at Somnath where they are said to have 
founded a temple to the sun and at Din in the sixth, at Yadhwan and 
Panchasar daring the seventh, and at Anahilavada in north and Chapanir 
(Champanir) in Central Gnjardt, which the legend states was called 
after Chdpa its founder, during the eighth century, are confirmed.^ 
The importance of the Chapas in Rajpntana is shown by six of the 
Mdrwar chiefs claiming to be Champavats.^ Other traces of Chapa rule 
seem to remain in the Happa tract in south Mdrwar where Chaiiras 
are still foaud,^ and in the. Chapa region of Kachh which in Am. 1075 
the Sammas or Jadejas found in the occupation of the Chaoras.® Chapa 
also, though the caste people oppose the derivation, seems the origin of 
Chapadias the name by which the Shravaks of Cliorwal, the Chanras* 
land that is the coast of Yeraval Mangrnl and Porbandar, are known 
in Bombay, and not the turban which neither for size nor shape seems 
specially suited to the nickname roof or tile. Such widespread 


^ MacMurdo Lit, Soc, Bom, I, 306-7* 

J But in Mallaiii (Rajput^iia Gazetteer, II. 276) are certain Charans who are of Bliat 
origin and are called CUdrans out of religious respect. 

^Quoted in the History of Bhinmdl, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I. page 138. This state- 
ment is supported by the fact that the temple erected to Jaishekar ( a.u. 700) the Chuvadd 
ruler of Panchdsar was dedicated to him as the Gurjar lord. Forbes* Eds Mala, I, 84*, 
The Ohauras mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as degraded from the W'ant of Brdhmans 
(MuiFs Sanskrit Texts, I, 482) are the Choras or Oholas of the east coast of India. 
Cunningham (Numismatic Chronicle 3rd Ser. VIII, 49) notices the name Ghorsari meaning 
Khorasdni, This comes closer to Chor, hut Chdvadd or Chaura seems a more likelv 
origin of the pun, 

. ®Bet and Dvydrka, Tod Western India,. 256 - 437 ; Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, 109,589; 
Semndth and Diu, Tod*s Annals, 1, 101, That this Chdpa was not as the legend states a 
Bhil, except in the sense of a Strongbow, is shown by Siddhardja (a.u. 1094-1143) after 
the death of ita Khengar committing the management of Sorath to a military officer 
named Sajan a descendant of Jdmha or Chdm pa the companion of Vanrdia {a.i>, 7”0- 
780). •Forl>esRusMala, I. 171. ^ ^ 

I Annals, II. 176, 7 Tod’s Annals, II. 296, 303. 

McMurdo in Jour. B. A.Boc. XX, 2271 Blliot’s History of India, 1. 267-68. It is 
^markaffie tliat the Kachh Chauras (Cutch Gazetteer, 68) claim to be Agnikulas. 
iney lurther correctly , s^te they. came, from the west of the Indus and settled at 
Ukhamandalthat is Bet-Dwafrka, at Div, Patau- Somndth, and Panchdsar. 
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ascendanciy ill GujarjR nortii of the Narbada and in Kathiawar ^seem to 
•justify Dr, Blian Daji in giving the sixth and seventh century ChanraSj> 
With the Gurjjaras of Yalahhi and Broach, the credit of introducing the 
name Gujarat, which he holds is Gnjar-guarded rather^ than Gnjar- 
settled.^ Another credit which the Chaura can fairly claim is the forming 
of fleets vliich spread the pow'er of Gujarat from Sokotra to Java. 
That the Chanras of Dw^rka claim descent from Kaiiaksen (or Kanishka) 
of Bohfcot in Kashmir who came south during the second century 
after Christ is an interesting case of the rule that the conqueror adopts 
the traditions, the rules, not uncommonly even the names of the 
people he conquers.^ An interesting and separate trace of the Chdpas 
remains in Ohhaori a subdivision of the Saharanpur or Gujardt-Bignor 
Gujars.^ As the name Chapa is apparently an undoubted Gurjjara 
(and therefore Khazar) stock-name it is interesting to find the Barmek 
ministei’s of Harun-al-R4shid (a.b. 792-813) claiming relationship with the 
race of the Chapa Khan of Baikh.*^ If the Barmeks are Chapas and the 
Chapas are Kliazans it is ennous that perhaps the latest raid of the 
north Khazars into south Armenia was in Am. 798 to avenge the death 
among the Armenian hills of the daughter of the Khdkan of the north 
Caspian Khazars who was on her way south to marry a Barmek.^ 
Two points may be noted in conclusion that the Chauras referred to 
in Sanskrit writings as lapsing from the position of Kshatriyas because 
they have no Brilhmans are not the Gurjjara Chauras, but tlie Cholas 
or Clioras of the eastern Madras coast,^ The second point is that the 
Chauras of Kachh still claim to be one of the Agnikulas.'^ 

In Panjab Gujarat the Chechi with the Kalkenia are the most 
powerful branch of Gujars, They claim half Rajput blood.^ The 
similarity in name suggests Tod’s Khichi^ a branch of Ohohans established 
in the remote Sindh-Sagar Duab comprising the tract between the 
Behrut and Sindh and with a capital called Khichpur Patan, The Chechi 
Gujars have an importance from being the chief branch at Pokharii or 
Pushkar the great place of Gujar pilgrimage. Formerly Chechi Gujars 
used to levy a gold piece or hanah on all pilgrims to Pushkar. 


® Jour. B. B. Ik A. Soc- IX. xxiv. The references to Java in Tol, I. of tlie 
Bombay Gazetteer notice the remarkable agreement between the Chaura introduction 
of the name On jar A,t and the Javan legend that the father of the Gujar At prince who 
settled in Java about A.D. 605 had lately changed the name of the country to Gujarat, 
From their settlements along the KAthiilwAr coasts the Chauras led across the seas the 
excellent seamen the Mihiras or Mers. When they moved their capital inland they still 
kept up a navy and set apart a quarter of Analiilavada for the use of saiiois. 

s KAthiAwar Gazetteer, 589, Compare in Alberuni the case uf the Turk rulers of 
KAbul annexing the great Kanishka as an ancestor. The Su-S'aka adoption of MAIava 
is an instance of the conqueror taking the name of the conquered. It is remarkable 
that when the ChohaJns conquered soutli MArwAr like the S'akas they took the name 
Mallavi. The practice seems based on a feeling of luck. If tlie conquered name is 
continued its influence or Luck (B'n) will be boused or pacified, 8o, as already noticed, 
of Mulardja (a.d. 961) the founder of the Solanki line of AnaliilavAda kings, the 
guardian goddess or Sri of the Gurjjara princes, conquered by bis eminent qualities, 
became of ber own choice his’wufe (Epi. Ind. I, 21). Again MdlarAja is describet:! as 
taking captive the Fortune or Luck of the kingdom of the Chapotkafca jirinces (Ditto, 
1.294^ and later (Ditto, 272) the YAghela (a.d. 1219-1304) is said to dally with the 
Luck of the Gurjjara kingdom. 

* N. W, P. Gazetteer, III. 184, XL 69 (1838). 

s Tarikh-i-Tahari (a.d. 837 - 922) Arab Text, III, 648. 

® Compare Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 482,, ^ Cuteb Gazetteer, 68. 

^ PaTiJAb Gujardt Gazetteer, 50-51. » Annals, IL 445 (New Edition, 418). 
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Tiiey eat animal food and drink liquor, like ike Jats they talk Brijhaka, 
and, in the hills, are semi-barbarous with sword and spear.^ 

In Kors subordinate traders of the Sindh Khatri caste the name Gurj 
or Gurz has been traced.^ The Hindu traders who pass through Central 
Asia as far as Moskow and St. Petersburgh belong to the Kors division. 
These Kors seem more likely to be Lohanas or Bhatias, that is Turks, 
than Gujars, ' ' 

The Giijar subdivision of Kusane on the Indus and Jamna® suggests a 
recruitment from the great S'aka tribe of Kushan. Before the arrival of 
the White Huna horde the power of the Knshans had been broken by 
Samudragupta (a.o. 370 - 395) and Chandragupta II. (a.d. 39G - 415). 
The existence of a Kuijhan subdiviBion of Gujars (so far as it goes) seems 
to favour the view that the Kushan and Gurjar are distinct not the view 
that they are the same. 

In Ajmir the division of Lava or Lor seems to be found among all 
tribe and place siibdiyisions,'^ According to the Ajmir patel (a.d. 1894) all 
Ajmir Gujars whether Bhat^na or Ghechi are Lavas or Lors. Lava is the 
same as Lor and they are higher than Khiiri to whom the Lava gives 
neither a daughter nor a pipe. According to their story Krishna and 
Nanda were Loi’s. "While the Lord Krishna was grazing his cows near 
Matra, some Gujar women and a Chamar woman passed canning curds. 
Krishna took away the curds. The descendants of the Gujar women 
%vhose curds were robbed were Lors and the descendants of the Chamar 
woman were Kharis. The name Lava or Lor is according to the bards 
taken from Lava a son of Rama. It seems more probable that the use of 
the name Lava or Lor is due to the adoption by the Gujars of the 
traditions of the people whom they ousted in Mar war and in Central 
India. Among the traditions adopted was the story of the conquest of 
the country by Kanaksen, apparently the family of Kanishka (a.t>. 78) 
the great S'aka or Kushan. Kanaksen is said to have come from Lohkot.. 
This has been taken to bo Lahore. It seems more likely to be the 
famous fort Lohkot in Kashmir.^ The Laurs in Bhiirtpnr have a 
peculiar music. They include five subdivisions Chadri, Kisaira, Kiimhar, 
Merdi, and Smande.® The division of Lava Laur or Lor, together with 
the less important branch of Khari Kharia or Eliaclwa, have the special 
value of showing, what has long been carefully concealed in Gujarat, 
that the great body of Patidars and Kanbis in north Gujarat and in 
Broach are Gujiirs by descent. That the Gujarat Kanbis are Gnrjjaras 
is supported by the similarity between the sharehold tenures in Panjab 
Gujar villages and the Bhagdar and Narvaddr tenures in Kanbi villages 
in Kaira. Though the divisions Lor and Khadwa have not been ti*aced 
in the Panjab, it is not uncommon at Dwarka to find that Kanbis of 
north Gujarat and Gujars from the Panjab satisfy themselves that they 
are both of the same stock. The accuracy of this identification is of 
special interest as the Kanbi and P&idar of north Gujarat is the best 


^ Eajputiiia Gazetteer, 1. 162. 2 XXXV, 11. 113. 

^ Cuuningham's Arch. Purvey Report, II. 61. 

^ That Lor and perhaps Lava may point to a former settlement in the old nortli Sindh 
capital of Alor is supported by the Lava Kanbis of Kathidwdr who trace their origin to. 
the kings o£ Alor. 

® Compare Tod’s Annals, I, 216. Alberuni (Sachan, L 208, 317) describes Lanhur as. 
the north frontier of India, the strongest place he had seen, the haunt of our (Ghazni V) 
traders* 6 itajpuUna Gazetteer, I#. 162-163, 
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’ history places beyond donbt.^ That both in the Panjab and in Rajputana 
I the title of respect to a Gnjar is Mahar, Mihir, or Mir^ seems to show that 
the form Mihira or Maitraka adopted in the Mer inscriptions of the fifth 
1 and sixth centuries was chosen as more honourable than their tribe-name 
j Gurjjara. The Ajmir Mers say Mers and Gujars are the same* In 
j Rajputana the rule of inheritance to land is the same among Gujars 
I and among Mers.^ The Marwar Mers are little bound by Brahman rules. 

; They grant divorce and marriage with complete freedom.^ 

I According to their Bhats or bards, ^ the Ajmir Mers belong to four 
I branches or ndhs Chohan, Punwfir, Gehlot or Sesodia, and Padiar a 
' division which has the special interest of being the same as the jVgnikula 
I division except that here the Gehlot takes the place of the Solanki. The 
Bliiit of the Kachhi or Ghclot Mers knows about the Abu fire-pit. lie quotes 

AspatfGafpat,B/mpatyWarpatJagSansdry 
Analkmidae I^artham pntlaclidr* 

The horse-lord, olephantdord, land-lord, and man-lord : 
from the fire-pit arose these four forms. 

The Bhats of the Chohans profess igimrairce of the Abu purification. 
They say All were created by Brahma. The first and greatest was the 
Choh4n. They quote : 

Dliar is the greatest of cities. 

The greatest of dhdn or edges is the sword edge. 

The clan with the most peophj is the Chohan : 

The clan with the most land is the Punwir. 

The home of the Rajput-fina Mers is the sixty lios skip from 
Kushaiigadh to Dewer. The Pnnwars first settled at Dhfir. From Dhar 
they went to Abu, from Abu to Dhdng, from DlAng to Nimbola, and 
from Nimbola to Ajtnir, In Ajmir are Chohan Mers (some of 
whom have become Musalmans and are known as Chitas), Pnnw4' 
Mers, and a few Gehlot Mers. That these Mers are the same as Gujars 
is shown by the sameness of their home-guardians or Imldevu, 
Jinamata, Kalika of Bhar, and Kailana of Diing.^* Every Sunday 
evening before sunset they worship Suraj-Maharaj the Sun Lord. No 
Brahman takes part. In a foot-round circle on the floor which has 
boon cleansed with cowdung a silver pJml or sun-face is set, fire in a 
small iron ladle is laid near the medal, a cup of water and balls of 
sweetened wheat-bread are also laid. The headman of the family throws a 
little gU or granulated butter into the fire, bows to the sun -face, and prays 
‘ Oh Lord Sun guard the lives in this house aud give us plenty/ The rest of 
the sweet-bread is eaten by the family or distributed to the caste. Unlike 
the Gujars the Ajmir Mers do not describe the time of clay by the Lord 
Sun’s position in the skj.^ The huldevi is worshipped on the bright eighth 
of each month. The day’s supply of milk is made into kJdr or rice-pudding 
offered to the and eaten by the family. Like the Gujars the Mers 
have no pregnancy rites. Each branch ndk has its own Brahman. Except 
that a Brahman or Gujar-Gor frames the horoscope the sun-worship 


1 Tlie theory ttat the Mods were a stranger Central Asian tinbe is not new. Compare 
Elliot’s History. I. Appendix. ^ hajputdua Gazetteer, I, 80 ; IL 39# 

® Rajputiina Gazetteer, I, ^ 0, ^ Mjlrwaft Castes, 45. 

® Details from R^ma Banna of KhwaJjapura seven miles sontb of Ajmir, Blnifc of tlie 
thirty-five tranches of Punwdr Mers and from Patel Ii4khu Meda and FunwAr Mer patel 
of Khwiijapur recorded by Kluln bAheb Fazl Iiutfallah Faridi in March 1893, 

® With this Kailana godde.ss compare the Kalhenia division of Giirjjaras in the Fanjub 
Gujarat Gazetteer, 50*3i. 
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and other birth, ceremonies are performed by the mother without the heip 
of a Brahman. No Brahman is required for the twelfth day and other 
death rites. Though if one is arailable he is called in. Only the women 
wear the snn-face : men wear a rough image called jhujkdr of some 
ancestor who has been slain generally in a cattle raid. 

Of the Ajmir Chohdn Mers the bard of the Kachhi or Ghelot Mers 
remembers eighteen of twenty-two divisions. Among the eighteen the 
Hula and the Hara suggest a Huna elements 

According to the head Jat Bhat at Ajmir (April 1S95) the highest 
division of Mers are the Balod Mers. This they seem to owe to being the 
strictest Hindus forbidding all nakh and other irregular marriages.^ 

That the Mori of Cbitor, to help whom against the Arabs the Rajput 
chiefs gathei^ed about a.d. 720 and whom Bappa the Sesodia ousted, ^ 
was not a representative of the ancient Maurya family but a later comer 
seems probable by his relation to the White Huna chiefs of Alor in north 
Sindh and to Bappa the Sesodia chief who ousted him. In the desert Tod 
found the Mers and the Mora both claiming a Bhatti origin probably 
tbe result of enrolling themselves in a time of trouble under Bhatti 
protection.^ 

It is notable that a subdivision of the Dakot Brahmans of Marwar are 
' Mers.® ■ 

The Nagari is one of the leading tribes of the Gujars of the North- 
West Provinces. They are in special strength in the district of 
Bulandshahr ® Nagaris also occur among Brahuis along with MingaLs j 
(Mins) and Mihiranis (Mihiras).^ In Bundi in Kajputana the state is 
served by a division of N^ari-Bohora Brahmans.^ These references 
are of special interest as favouring the view refex’red to below, that the 
hlagara Brahmans of Gujarat are of the Gurjjara race of NagarasJ*^ 

Among the Gurjjaras of Ajmir the pure.st class of Gujars is said to be- 
the Nekadis.^o This probably means the most strictly Hindu, as purity 
depends in the corresponding cases of the Punya Jats and the Balod 
Mers on forbidding second nahh and other informal marriages. 

In Tod’s opinion though Bargujars and Birgmjars were Rajputs, the 
ordinary Gujar was not a Rajput. The increase of knowledge since Tod 
wrote (A.B. 1814-1820) shows that many tribes of admitted position among 
Rajputs are of Gujar origin. According to Haju son of Rodji, the G ujar 
Patel of Ajmir, twelve Rajput divisions are Gurjjaras : Three Jhalas^ 




* The eighteen divisions of Chohdn Mers are : Ahheraja, Aivar, Bagdecha, Bdlcsar, 
Bila, Chiilher, Chita, Badria, DevAda, HAda, Hula, Kainkhdni, Kliincha, Kheuyar, 
Morecha, Narahana, P^deeha, Sonagara. 

^ These B:i,lod Mers are apparently the same as the BiUas or rulers of Yalahhi who 
have the honour of founding the great Sesodia or Gehlot family the first among Hindus. 

® Tod Annals New Ed. 1, 188-18^^, 206, The dates of the Arab raid and of Bappa 
arc uncertain, Tod {Annals, I, 203 !New Ed.) gives A.n. 72^ as the capture of Cbitor 
bj Bappa the founder of the Sesodias, But if a Valabhi origin is admitted Bappa can 
hardly have reached Cbitor before the end of the eighth century* Accordixig to Tod the 
Mori was subordinate to if not a division of the Parm4ras of Ujiain. Ditto ditto. 

^ Annals, New Ed. 11^95, * M^rwdr Castes, 72, 

^^^^liteer, III, 48, ^ Pottingeris Beluchistan, 7®. 

^ Compare Epigraphia Indica, I. 295 - 303. 

'' BadtxwMa twelve miles or 8 ho$ west of Ajmir the 

wW'Of Jto in Ajmir, April 1895. 
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foui' Chanda vat- Bads, two Shakthdvats, two Rdthods, and one Sarang- 
dev Pavilr. Haja says Gajars and Eajputs join in Hilnicliandar bat ilie 
Sesodias and Kachhvabas are nearei’ Ramchandar than are the Gu jars. 
He farther states that tbougb all Gnjars are not Bajpnts no Rajput 
becomes a hero unless he is suckled by a Gujar woman. Gujarika dtidh ; 
^aharika dudh, Gnjar’s milk is Tiger’s milk. A Rajput who has not been 
Buckled by a Gujar is a or jackal.^ 

The division Gurchani of the great Beluch tribe the Rinds, if Gurchama 
is correctly supposed to be Gurjjara, would be a case of shelter- taking, 
the stray Gur jar seeking protection under the strength of the Rind tribe 

The evidence is fairly strong that the Sesodias or Gehlots, the premier 
Hindu family in India, are of Gurjjara origin. This much seems admitted 
that Bafla is the oldest name of the Gehlot or Sesodia and that the Balas 
represent the rulers of Yalabhi.'^ That the Valabhi dynasty were of 
G ui'j jara descent may be accepted, since it has been shown that Bhatdrka 
(A.B. 480-503) the founder of the family was a Maitraka Mihira or Mei% 
Purther, the statement that the childi*en of Bappa the founder of the 
Sesodias are called Agniupasi vSm’javanshi sunhorn iirew’orshippers is in 
agreement with a Gurjjara origin.'^ 

The main doubt regarding the Balas who were the ancestoi's of the 
Sesodias is this, Are they part of the great White Hdna wave that con- 
quered Kathiawar about a,I). 470 and who when established as Kshatriya 
I'ulors adapted to themselves the traditions of the great Kushan and 
Kshatrapa conquest of western India in the late first or early second 
century after Christ. Or are they in truth the representatives of the 
^shatrapas and S’^akas. The case of the Turk rulers of Kabul in 
Alberuni’s time (a.b.IOSO) working into their family tradition all legends 
belonging to Kanishka, the Kanakseu of the Bal«s and Sesodias, shows 
^at in themselves the statements of the legends as to descent from the 
Kushdns cannot count for much. The case of the Chavadas of Okhaman- 
claiiuing descent from Kanakseu who sat in Krishna’s thi’one in 
Bwarka is an example from nearer home.^ It seems to follow that the 
conquering Mihiras assumed the name Vafla from the ruling family 
from whom they wrested the city Valabhi. At the same time it is 


^ MS. Notes, Ajinir April 3805. ® Pottingcris JBelueliisUn. 

* Tod’s Rajasthan First Bdn. I, 102, Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 318) saya about 
a century after their expulsion from Bulabhi (this requires altering as "the date of their 
expulsion was not earlier than A.o, 770) their representative Bappa or Vappaka 
founded a kingdom at Ohitor and his son Guhila or Giili;iditya gave to the tribe the 
new name of Gnhilawat or Guhilot by which they are known. 

^ Tod’s Annals, New Edu, I. 1 90. The tradition (Asiatic Res. XVI. 293 ; MacMurdo 
Trans.Bomb. Lit. Soc, I. 259} that the first capital of the Guhilas was Medapalais worthy 
of notice, 

* Kiithidw,4r Gazetteer, 580. It is also to be remembered that Rina the title of the 
honoured family of Udaipur is not their own title but is a title won from the tdiief of 
M-tndor (near Jodhpur) in the twelfth century (Tod’s Annals, I. 213). The MewAr title 
is Eaiil according to Tod a fcrkythian word (Ditto) certainly still an odd priestly word 
applied to a class of medicine-nion in the east Fanch Mabdls who make brass horses 
dance on a brass platter. This practice of the conqueror adopting the traditions even 
the name of the conquered seems based on the wish to secure to the new ruler the luck 
of the old. Cases are noted above (page 489 note) whore the object of the conqueror was 
admittedly to woo and win the spirit or luck of the former dynasty. If Alheruni had 
known how he was taken in by the claim of the Hindu rulers of K4bul to he descended 
from Kanishka he might have added this to his list of opposites between Hindu and 
Turk; While we (Turks) strive to destroy every trace of the conquered dynasty, the 
Hindu strives to destroy every trace of his own conquest. 
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*. ** ^.aiich with ten stocks gotraa, tJhada, Ohajeda, 

Nadiilaj, ISTahatii, Mummiya, Rajakoshthdgara, Yadngada, 
Lalanay Lnniya, and Sodha. 

II. A Junior branch with two stocks, Nagada and Shota. 

III. An extra branch with one stock, Kunikumaloia. To this stock 
belongs the Nagar Seth o£ Ahmeddbad who claims kindred with 
the Sesodia Rajputs of Mewar. 

Among instances of minor classes who have forgotten their Gujar 
origin may be noticed the Takkas or Tanks who according to Colonel Tod 
are of the same race as the AgnikulasJ Again certain Ahirs seem 
closely connected with Gujars. In Kdthidwar settled Ahirs are called 
Gujars.^ But Ahir is a word of loose application, Graharipu the Abhir 
of Jnnagadh who fought Mularaja Solahki in a.d, 961 was a newcomer a 
Sindh Chuddsama.^ 

It has been, noticed that the skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen may 
have brought some of the invaders of low origin or beaten in battle to be 
called Bhils. The Bhillas of Chap-pan near the source of the Banas 
suggest a settlement of Chapotkatas or Ohdpas,^ Lauriyah the name of 
the finest tribe of Nerwer Bhils suggests an origin in the Gurjjara 
division of Leva or Lor.® And the Mihira Bhils, said to be descended 
from a Pawdr of Lhdr, seem to shew a Mihira descent.^ 

The worship by Mewar Bhils of a white ram and a horse looks as if 
the tribe who practised it had Gujar or other northern blood J 

The third case of lost Gujars is the Ratndgiri and Satdra community 
of Karhade Brahmans.^ That the Karhade Brahmans have a strong 
stranger element is borne out by the unfriendly story that Parashuram 
made them out of the bones of an ass harhdd. This though doubtless an 
example of unfriendly meaning-making implies in the community some 
foreign or irregular origin. And that till lately (a.d. 1800) the shadow 
of human sacrifice attached to the Karhddes supports the story of 
their special descent. The name is from Kardd the sacred meeting of the 
Krishna and the Koina in the Satte district of the west Dakhan. The 
old (second century a.d.) name both for Karhad and for Kolhapur is closely 
alike. Karahata and Karahdtaka apparently called after Kshahardta or 
Khagardta that is the family or stock name of Nahap^na, who, a 6aka 
or Pahlava from the north, about the beginning of the second century 
(a.d. 78-120) conquered Malwa the Konkan and the Dakhan at least as far 
south as Karhada. His success and the magnificence of his religious gifts 
made IlTahapina a centre of legend, and the mace on his coins seems to have 
raised the suggestion that he was a re-birth of the famous mace-bearing 


* EajastMn Calcutta" Ed.' I. 92. 96. Compare Cunningham^s Ancient Geography, 
I, 323, This is supported by several traces of the name Tanka in Broach immediately to 
the north of the Broach Gurjjara kingdom. * Bombay Gazetteer, VIII, 135. 

2 Br, BhagvinlaFs Early Gujarat, ^mbay Gazetteer, I. Part 1. 169. 

^ Tod's Western India, 31. ® Malcolm's Trans. B. A. Soc, I. 71. 

® Malcolm's Trans. B. A, Soc, I. 79 ; Tod notices (Western India 31, 33, 35) that many 
ofThe Jesalmir Bhils claim a Bajput descent. ^ Compare Tod's Western India, 34 

** In Navsari in south GujarAt is a small commun&y of long established il^rh^de 
BrAhmans who are sometimes styled Gurjar Karhides, The evidence seems to show 
that these Karhades, who have adopted the dress speech and ways of GujarAt BrAhmans, 
came from the south with some MarAtha conqueror (perhaps the ancient MarAthAs or 
Eashtrakutas) (a.i>. 743-974). They are calM Gar jars not because Gurjar is their 
surnaW but to distinguish them from the Dakshani KarhAdes who have come into 
Gujar At with the GAikwAr or modern MarAthas* 
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tlip ieentli centuries. His enemies easily twisted the characteristic of 
r yat bowman the Gurjjara, the Oh?ipotkata or Strongbow, into Bliilla 

^rchcr. Chiipa the Bhil is a type of the attempt to lower the newcomer 
> the level of a wild tiibesman. Nor is it doubtful that some branches of the 
early tribes bad both body and mind bettered by the mixture of Giirjjara 
blood* What indirectly benefited some of the Bhils was a more marked 
gain to certain classes of Kolis. The helpful improvable type of Talabda 
Koli is mainly a Med and till the Musalmdn times was known as Med. It 
is from this class of Kolis that among Kanbis the infiltering of outside blood 
still secretly goes on. This introduction of Koli blood is objected to if it is 
discovered. Still by the wise of the Kanbi casie it is perhaps secretly 
approved, seeing that it prevents rebellion against Patidar privileges, 
W’'hilo if the irregularity comes to light it may fairly be argued that 
Kolis of Med origin can rightly if se(iretly marry with Kanbis and 
P/itidars who it is known are of the same Gujjara or Mihira desceuti 
Tlie strong Gixjar element among both Abirs and Chh’ans Inis been noticed 
above. A similar element is probably present among Rabaris and 
Bharwads* 

That the Gurjjaras were groat builders tbo ruins of Marwar and north 
Gujarat bear witness. In the old Gujar capital of Bhinmal the memory 
remains of the special classes of builders the Soinpui'as who are also 
associated wnth the lake at Pushkar and with the temple at Somndih, and 
the Dovala or Deora Rajputs (a branch of Cliohans) whose name is 
punningly derived from the great Bhinmal temple to the Sun or Jag 
Svimi which they have the credit of building. Of the value of the Gujar 
as a cultivator no addition is required to the proof given above that the 
best husbandmen of Western India the Leva and Khadw'a Kanbi and 
Fatiddr of north Gujarat is a Gujar. Apait from any dislike to the term 
Gurjjara as savouring of uncouthness, the fact that Kanbi or Kumbi 
(probably) means the man with the holding {kmubdua) m enough to 
explain how Kaiibi came into use to distinguish the hall-marked holder 
of land from the less i^eputable herder of cattle. A trace of the 
Gujar in connection with cultivation remains in north Khandesh w'here 
Gujari is the word lor the w^eekiy vegetable market apparently because 
the bnlk of the market gardeners are the lately (a.i>. luOU) arrived Git jars 
from Malwa w^ho have not forsaken their original tribe name. Of the 
great Gujar sailors, Meds Chavadas and Gohils, no direct Irace^ is 
known to remain except the Gujar captains and mates tvho still visit 
Bombay from the coast of Makrfin.^ Of the Gujar as a mori;hant the 
Shrimiilis of south Kathiawar and many divisions iipparontly of similar 
Gujar origin through SoIai\kis and other Rajput tribes contend with the 
Osvals for the highest position among merchants.'^ 

^ When tlie Bluwa or go-botween m publicly ])rovcd to bavc passed a Koli girl as a Kanbi 
tbe Kanbis of Kaira rise in wratb* That the wrath is at the clumsiness not at the 
fraud of the go-between is supported by the consideration that so long as it is not made 
public the intormarriage of Kanbis and Kolis goes on unchallenged, So odd a lasness 
among a caste who can afford to be scrupulous seems to imply the knowledge that a Med 
Koli girl is no unequal match for a Kanbi who by race is a Mihira. Detaiisarc given in 
the Kaira Gazetteer, 

5 A mohera histanec is Sidboji Gujar in A.». 1698 the admiral of Eajiiram’s Mardtba 
fleet, K<ihiba Gazetteer, XI. 146. 

Dr, Biihler (Epigrapliia Indiea, 11,40) describes the OswAls as the noblest and 
wealthiest eonmmnity of Jains, He notices (Ditto, 41) that Gurjjara oeeurs among the 
tribe names of givei\s in tlie * hufcruilja^a inscriptions, Gnrjar Va'nius are of two divisions, 
of whom only three fanniies are left and Dasds of whom about 300 families are 
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Of Gujars as soldiers tbe imporfance has been shown in detail 
foreign tribes could rise to the rank of Rajputs and Kshatrh 
till latelj so stoutly disputed that thanks are due to the Ki 
Valabhis for showing ^they^were^ originally Maitrakas or Mers' 

Jaras for s 

was given up for the worship of Siva a 


Dada III. (a. d. 680- 700) of the Broach family of Gurjjj 
how the worship of the Sun was C <’ • 

by the study of the works of the great sage Manu and by being careful 
to keep the castes to their proper duties he was raised to the rank of 
Kshatriya, was ennobled by a Kama pedigree, and that after this 
ennoblement the family ceased to admit themselves to be Gurjjaras. 

mat marks the Gnrjjara or White Hdna as the most religions of north- 
ern invaders is that their own imported medicine-men were openly aoknow- 
ledged to be Brahmans. According to one account these new Brahmans 
were Maghas from the distant land of the 6akas ; according to another 
account they were Brahmans from Gandhdr or the Kdhul Valley Priests 
of this class seem to have accompanied each separate host of invaders. 
• “m r* Mihiraknla in Kashmir ; a second with the Oswdls 

in JM^rw^r; a third with the Chdpas at Dwarka. In the decav of Snn- 
woi-ship these Maghas have sunk to be either Bhojafcs that is ministrants 
in Krishna s temples or Shevaks that is family priests to Shravaks or 
Jains. The case of the Ratndgiri Karhades some of whom say that their 
true surname is not Guqiar but Moghe or Magha, has been iready dis- 
cuy^ Gnjar subdivisions among the Rajputana Brahmans of Bundii 
J. the Gaur (Thtoesvar) Brahmans of MArwir s and the 

North-West Provinces;*- and a Mer subdivision of Dakot Brihmans, all 
strengthen the Gurjjara claim for unusual religious snsceptibilitms.s Two' 
classes of special interest remain ; the Pushkar Brahman of Pokarn near 

Gnjardt, perhaps the most beautiful and 
le«at the last nine 

of Shlca^wWor^^Y’^^n provinee.6 The Brdhmans 
f ^ religious head-quarters of the Gniars 

Br^Ws acknowlSd 

_ Ihey explain this by an oversight. But the general belirf is 

was a Mer.7 The account of 


O'Urjjara 
as a Brahman, 


Kdgars* 


found in AhmedAbM Anklegvar Oambay 
and m Poona. These Gujar VanUs claim i 
and to be the same as the Upper Indian cas 
bave^opt^ tlie of wonaou ai 

Himatkl Dham|Ul, Dec, 18^5. ■ 

? 1 ' IMhk, I. 2m 

» MArwAr Castes, 61. Details giveri 

Vol. I. Tart I, page 4641 show that the 
mil 


Fardnti3 and also in Bombay 

to have come to Gnjarit with the ‘‘ Emperor 
ste of Hindni-Hughals from whom they say 
■nd other Musalmto practices. lUo BahSdur 

HI- 204. 3 Mdrwtr Castes, 59. 
1.103. ®M4rwdr Castes, 72 

i„ * 1 , EajpnUna Gazetteer, II. 70. 
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mcnt and for figlitinijr have always kept alive the belief that the Gujarat 
Nagar ia of foreign origind The name which well informed writers have 
accepted as Naga not N^ar^ an origin which both the iegendwS and the 
practices of the tribe support, suggests that as in other cases the name 
Ndga points to an or'gin in one of the northern tribes of conquerors.^ 
la explanation of their name the N%ars quote the saying: ‘The place 
where are Brahmans rich in the Veda, perfect in conduct and austerity is 
the real city.’ ^ To them their title Kagara is a compliment pointing to 
their caste as the highest type of Brahman in Gujarat. As in similar 
cases it seems probable that a pleasing pun has saved from death some old 
historical name which otherwise changed conditions might have tempted 
its holders to put out of sight. It is remarkable that Nepdl, as it were 
the other bank of the river of immigration from which the earlier 
settlers have withdrawn, gives as in Gujarat a class of Nagar, explained 
as Nagar Kotia and also of Bhatela or Mliasf^n Brdhmans and that the 
Nagar hTepal Br4hman bears few traces of the strict ritual correctness 
which is supposed to have gained for his fellow-tribesman in Gujarat 
the name of N%ara. The existence of Nagara Ydni^s in Gujardt favours 
the view that the original Nagar race was not Brahman ical and may 
therefore be the Nagari branch of Gujars to which reference has already 
been made.^ One of the leading tribes of the Gujars of the North-West 
Provinces who are in special strength in the district of Bulandshahr is of 
the N%ari clan,® 

The special religious fervour that marks the record of the Gujar or 
White Huna is shown in their worshipful dread of ihe devotion of a Bbat 
or a Cbaran, in the eagerness of their widow's to be sati true unto death, 
in the frantic self-sacrifice of the jaohdr where children women and 
warriors perish together. The stories that gathered round the great 
Mihirakula (a.d. 500-550) shew a religious waiTior, pitiless, of god-like 
strength and success. The praise of the R^jataraAgini, even the 
grudging acknowledgments of Hiuen Tsiang. seem to imply that Mihira- 
knla was held to be a god. His self-worship as Mihireshvar suggests 
that he accepted the glory that was thrust upon him. At the Abu 
fire-pit the divine or religious element in the newcomers is admitted in 
the Culuk (Si lanH) vising out of the flame wearing a sacred thread, and 
in one hand candying a sword and in the other a Yeda. Mr. Mahipatram 
Rupram^ preserves legends that the early Gurjjaras on their way south 
and east from the Paujab were led by inspired warrior-Rishis, One tale 
tells how in the absence of the men a few old Rishis and a Gurjar woman 
held the fort of Niigarkot against an assault of the hill tribes. In reward 
the woman became the guardian Bhavani the home goddess of all 


1 In an inscription of KumArapAla (A.n. 1143-1174) Yadnagara is called Nagara. 
Dr, Biililer ][Ep, Ind, I. 295) thinks this is the original home of the Nagars. It seems 
doubtful whether Dr, Buhler intends to suggest that the name l^dgara comes from 
Nagara the city. The inscription (Ditto, page 303) does not support such a derivation. 
It describes these Bralhmans as descended from the Ndgara race, 

® DahistAn, II. 142. 

^ Inscriptions as late as A.n, 1000 mention the marriage of a ParamAra with a 
NAga princess in Rajputafna. Ep, Ind, 1, 229 ; Ind. Ant, XIV. 76 ; Cunningham^s Arch. 
Surv. Reports, II. 310. ^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 130. 

*It is remarkable that in a census of this caste drawn up for Sir J. Jacob, only 
343 of a total of 1263 Nagara families returned themselves as BraJhmans, Bom. Gov. Sel, 
New Ser. XXI 11. 29. 

® N.-W, Provinces Gazetteer, III, 48, ^ VanrAja CbAvada. 
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Gtnjjaras including the Karh<lde Brahmans J At Pushkar the holy 
hca(i-(| larters of the Gnrjjaras Brahma, annoyed by the absence of Sdvitri, 
pnrihed a Gnjar girl by passing her throngh a cow and made her his 
wife and called her Gayatri.3 When 8avitri appeared and found the 
marriage completed she cursed Gayatri’s wedding altar : ‘ May this altar 
bo you Gujars’ burning-place.’ The curse was not fruitless, for forty 
miles round all Lor Gujars bear their dead to burn them at the marriao'e 
altar and from 200 miles the ashes of the dead are brought to be dropped 
in the pool. In spite of Savitri’a anger the Gnrjjaras did not neglect 
their honoured sister. They built a temple to Brahma and by his side 
placed the Gnjaii Gayatri.s Another Gurjar who has gained a place 
among the guardians is Devji of Bednor in Marwar. He lived 700 years 
ago, worked miracles, and is now the chief divinity of the Ajmir Gujars" 
still more remarkable acceptance of the specially religious genius 
ot the Gu jar is the fact that the Jains or Shravaks receive Gurjiaras to 
their highest religious honours. Among the Jains of Western India the 
pontiffs are taken from the Osval division of Banids and are therefore of 
Gujar origin. Men of this class have risen even higher than pontiffs 

absorption have become Tirthankars and 
foiddhas mat is Sapreme Lords.^ 

1 Vanrija Chdvada, 

I Kajputtoa Gazetteer, 11. 3!». = Ted’s Annals, First Ed. I. 774. 

V®- Temples near the great Ndga shrine at 

dn-utarr^^vsTefl-f head of Brahma struck Mr. Pergusson as a 

firs? i«.,i ^ 1" “ther places outworn worship of tlic great Hindu 

Tht nl“re is said is there^a shrine of Brahma 

in A ^ f T Have the two worships 

..rS ^ ^ Cambodia any connection in date and in the persons who huUt 

Ts a uroUr'"’’Pf f 1 .^*^ “P”*' *he cightl/or ninth cLn 1 

The builders and the worshippers at Pokarn may 
f ““V a? *?. The attempt has been made in the 

tril^ of ^ fi*™ in Cambodia (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Appendix) to trace how a 
ovif tf u^herners may have passed dowm the Kdbul and across the Kashmir valleys 
S® *he Himalayas and down the valley of the 

Yangtzskmng have reached Tuunau and Ankkor. If the chain of evidence is not 
It horde who made this remarkable migration were the White Hiinas 

It has been shown ydth fair probability that the Mihiras and the GuHWas who 

H^ Ifhe iTwf-f h‘.'^'‘® ^bazars that is were White 

ht“ “ sirs?""?;! 

south, have shrines of Brahmadev f India, especially in the 

Brahikadov. Tte obieet^r^^^ Ko„kan tribes sing toand worship 

priest; the ohieet of worshiu wHth fho 's the young Brahman 
who was proved troublesome irfter death is the ghost of some Bnlhinan 

Brahma EAksKrBrhma^ fiend t£ bnown as 

Kolhapur. bend, ihere is also a temple to BrAhma the creator at 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1) CASTES. 

Baja'nia^S or Musicians, also called Dliolis oi’ Drummers, are found in 
small numbers cliiefiy in central and nortliern Gujarat. They claim to take 
their name from their patron Vajai Mcita. They are divided into Parmars 
and Naghors who eat drink and smoke together and intermarry, the 
members of each branch being forbidden to marry among themselves. 
They are strongly built and have well cut features. Their complexion 
is black, their hair lank, and their eyes small and bright. The men 
sometimes have beards and generally wear the hair long. 

The men dress in a waistcloth a waistcoat and a roil of cloth wound round 
the head. The women wear a robe a bodice and a loose petticoat. Their 
ornaments are made of tin and brass. Their home tongue is Gujarati. 
As tliey move about the country during the fair season they live in 
booths; in the rainy season they live in temporary huts roofed with grass 
and branches. Their f mmituin includes earthen pots, wooden mortars for 
pounding rice, and grindstones. They carry with them large cloths 
with which they construct their tents. These as well as their kit are 
carried on the backs of donkeys. They eat flesh of all kind except the 
flesh of the pig and the cow and they drink liquor. Their ordinary food is 
kodra, banti, and maize. They eat food cooked by almost all classes 
including Musalmilns, but will not touch food puopai'ed by Dliedas, 
Chamadiiis, and otlnvr depressed classes. They also refuse meat prepared 
by JDarjis tailors, because at their weddings Darjis offer their god the 
image of a cow made of gol or molasses. 

They earn their living by beating drums at weddings, by performing 
athletic feats on ropes, by carving the legs of cots, and by selling wooden 
ladles and mortars for pounding rice. They also make baskets, repair 
grindstones, and work as field-labourers. They carry off cattle and are 
guilty of other field offences. Under a headman or Bdik they move 
about in gangs of ten to twelve. They are forbidden entering each 
other's beat on pain of excommunication. They remain in each camp ^ 
sometimes for a fortnight. They belong to the Bijmargi sect and believe ' 
in demonology and witchcraft. They keep no household gods. They 
hold one Sumbhai Naik in special veneration as he is said to have lost his 
life in performing a wonderful athletic feat. They also worship, the 
goddess Khodiiir, 

At the birth of his first son a Bajauia feeds his friends with wheat flour 
mixed with coarse sugar. On the sixth day after a birth a lamp is lighted 
in the lying-in room and near it wheat flour is strewn. They call mo 
Brahman to officiate at any of their ceremonies* The uncle of the bride 
or im elder member of her family presides on the day of marriage. The 
bridegroom’s father pays twelve rupees to the bride’s father of which four 
rupees are spent in purchasing clothes for the bride. On the day fixed for 
a marriage, which usually takes place in the rainy season, a square is 
formed outside the bride’s house by setting four empty earthen pots one 
at. each corner* ^ A bamboo frame. festooned with mango leaves is raised 
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over these pots. Tii the presence o[ the bride’s father or other elder 
male I'clation the bride and the bridegroom walk four times round the 
square and stand facing Bajana in Kathiawar. They then offer a 
cocoanat to a lamp which is lighted or to a pot which has been filled 
with water in honour of Sambhai No ceremonies are performed 

at a woman’s first pregnancy. Baianias bury their dead. Rice balls 
are offered on the tenth and eleventh days after death and castepeople are 
feasted on the twelfth day when a cot and some clothes belonging to the 
deceased are given to his sister’s son. The widow marries the younger 
brother of the deceased and divorce is allo^ved. Before marriage the 
widow receives a double share from the earnings of the band to which 
her husband belonged, because, they say, the widow of Sambhai N^iik was 
allowed a double sl^are on her husband’s death. Caste disputes are 
settled by five leading men. They do not send their boys to school and as 
a class are poor, 

BRois, Palanquin-bearers and Fishers, 37,263 strong, are found all over 
the province. According to their own story they are Rajputs from 
Lucknow in the North-West Px’Ovincea. They have nine subdivisions 
Bakorkls, Bhathvas, Gadhedi^s, Gudias, Kars, Machhis or Dhimars, 
Malis, MclaSj and Purabi^s. Of these Malis and Bakorias eat together 
and intermarry ; M<ilis Gudias and Kars eat with one another^ but do 
not intermarry ; the rest neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
strongly built and dark like Kolis. The men generally wear a tuft of 
hair on the head and in north Gujarat the beard. Except the Piirabiiis 
whoso home speech is Hindustani, they speak Gujarati. Some of them 
live in houses with walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs, hut 
most of thorn in huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. A few» houses 
have bedsteads, grainhusking pestles, and brass and copper pots; but 
most have earthen cooking pots, grindstones, a wooden pitcher, and 
fishing nets. Besides coarse grain they eat fish and the flesh of goats. 
They drink liquor and take opium. The men wear a coarse waistcloth 
reaching to the knee, or a pair of trousers, a jacket, and a turban, or a 
piece of cloth wmund round the head. The women wear a petticoat, a 
shortsleoved jacket or bodice, and a cloth thrown over the head. The 
women’s ornaments are silver or brass wristlets, lac or wooden bracelets, 
silver or brass anklets, and a silver necklace. Pishing, growing water- 
chestnuts, and carrying palanquins or littex's are their chief means of 
livelihood* Some till lands and work as field labourers ; others tend sheep 
and goats and sell grass or fuel and hdhul tooth-brushes ; some ai^e 
liouselicld servants and water-can-iers as Pakhiilis or Bhistis, ^ and some, 
like Bhangias, winnow the street dust for grains of gold and silver, 

Bhoi fishei’s fish only in small streams and pools. They use both hand- 
nets and stake-nets. The hand-net or hdih jdl is a casting net. The 
stake-nets are of two kinds. One called nadi or Wiandar is described as 
fixed across a stream and strengthened at intervals by stakes, which are 
not fastened into the ground, but tightened by a couple of ropes' at either 
end* This net is sometimes used as a drag-net hauled by ropes against 
the stream. A similar net, the supmjdl or belieri^ has a bag or purse in 
., ;the 'middle. In these nets the smallest mesh is about one-sixth of an 
; inch in diameter. During the rains the Bliois fish at night. They work 
generally, in couples, ,, wading in pools and still places where the fiood- 
■waterg liave overflowed, the regular river banks. As they move along 
V ^ turning hay near the surface of the water, 
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tliem ill a net. The nets used for this torcBfishing are of tliree kinds : 
(1) the ordinary band-net, chhogia or hcUli jdl ; (2) the handm, b. piece of 
netting about four feet square, which is thrown oyer the fish as he shows 
on the water, and is then beaten smartly with a stick; (8) the jdmda^ a 
net about four feet long with apiece of bamboo passed through both ends. 
In fishing with the jdmcla each fisher holds an end of the net in one hand, 
and, as they move along, they dredge the pool. Harpooning is said 
to be unknown. These methods of fishing by torchlight are specially 
successful in the case of the rdii fish/ which in times of flood leave the 
main stream and rest in pools and backwaters. The B hois are so at 
home in the water that the alligator will, it is said, from fear of them 
swim across a pond or a river to get out of their way. 

Besides fishing, Bhois grow water-chestnuts singodds Trappa bicornis. 
The water-chestnut is an important food-plant containing a great deal of 
sweet starch not unlike the common chestnut. It is eaten either boiled 
or ground into fiour for fast-clay cakes. The nuts are planted in moist 
pond-bottoms in June, and, as the pond fills, the nuts send to the surface 
a cellular stem and bulbous head, from which proceed brown spear- 
shaped floating leaves. In September white flowers like the jasmin show' 
themselves among the leaves and give place to a profusion of nuts which 
are ready to be taken off in October. The cellular stem is attached to the 
mud by fibrous creeping roots, which extend under the mud and throw up 
new stems to the surface. A few pounds of nuts set wide apart will fill 
a whole pond, and an acre will yield 400 pounds weight (10 mans) and be 
worth about Rs. 30. The cultivation of the pond-chestnut is very trying 
and caTi be undertaken only by Bhois, as the leaves have to b© constantly 
cleared of a voracious worm which multiplies rapidly, and, if not watched, 
prevents the nut ripening. In clearing the plants of these worms the 
Bhoi swims all over the pond resting his chest on a pair of inverted 
earthen pots and closely examines every leaf, crushing the worms between 
his forefinger and thumb. Except in Native States palanquin bearing 
has almost died out. Bhois as a class are poor. The Punch Mahals 
Bhois live to a great extent by growing water-chestnuts and water and 
musk melons, but their fondness for drink has sunk most of them in debt. 
Many of them are suspected characters and have a poor name for honesty. 
Most Bhois worship Mothers or Mdtds^ tbough some of them are 
Bijmargis, Eamanandis, Shaivs, and Yallabhacharis. In the Panch 
Mahals they keep in their houses Meladi Mata, the image of a deceased 
woman of the family who is worshipped when they intend to harass an 
enemy or to exorcise an evil spirit, in which art several Bhois of Godhfa 
have special skill. In other parts of the province they have no house-gods 
and except on holidays do not visit Hindu temples. All but a few in 
Broach are. said to believejn sorcery witchcraft and omens. Their chief 
holidays are Dlvdso in June- July, Gohil A' them in July- August, and 
J^avrdtrl in Septembor-Octoben Some of them visit the ordinary places 
of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests are Modh and Audich Brahmans 
whom they call Pandits and to whom they pay Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 at marriages 
and deaths. No ceremony is performed on the birth of a child. After 
the sixth day some worship the goddess Chhathi. The mother remains 
impure fifteen to thix*ty days, after which she does her usual work. 
Except among a few no name-giving or food-giving oeremoaies are 
perfoimied. Their marriage pi’egnancy and death rites do not differ from 
those observed by Kanbis, Marriage between near relations is forbidden. 
Widows are allowed to marry, and, except among the Bhois of Broach, 
divorce is easy. Few Bhoi hoys attend'^ school. 
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Padha'ria's ax-e found in small numbers in almost every village border- 
ing on tbe large lake and fen ax'ea known as the Nal in the Lholka and 
Vii’amgam snb-divisions. They are said to be Koiis who were pnt out of 
caste for eating dead animals and retired to the borders of the NaL 
Padharias both men and women find their chief occupation in cutting 
grass and disrging out grass roots and selling them to other villages. The 
men also, like Yaghris, fish and catch duck wdiich they eat or sell to 
Mnsalmans. Tkeir chief food is hir that is the roots of the grass which 
after digging they pound into pulp with a wooden hammer. The pulp is 
then made into bread, which with dry onions is them daily food. Only 
when they have been lucky in fishing and snaring can they afford the 
Inxury of millet or wheat bread. Those who are rich enongh to own a 
net catch wild duck by spreading a net over the patches of grass where 
ducks alight to feed. Others lie in the morning in the grass and reeds 
and catch ducks by their legs as they alight. Ducks -when caught have 
their wings broken and fetch about an anna a-piece. The Padharias are 
Hindus hi religion and like other low caste Hindus of the Nal Kantha 
worship Hingl^j Matsi. Other Koiis look down on them and they marry 
among themselves only. Padharias are very badly off. The destruction 
of life they cause makes them hateful to the higher class Hindus to whom 
the taking of life is the one deadly sin. The men are tall and stalwart, 
dark-skinned and with large rolling eyes ; the women also are above middle 
height, lean, and da.rk. Well-to-do Padharias dress like ‘other Koiis. 
Before maiTiago the bridegroom pays the bride's father fifty rupees. If 
the husband dies unless she can repay the bridegroom’s family or his sub- 
division of the tribe these fifty rupees the wddow must marry the brother 
or other male relation of her husband. In Shapur, Upardal, Jhxlmp, 
and Sisil where they are found in numbers the Padharias form a jamdt or 
community the richest being chosen patel or head. In villages where they 
are less in number they accept the village patel as their head. 

Pava'ya^S also called Patdas or Hun as that is eunuchs, are found 
in small numbers in the Kadi division of Baroda and in the State of 
Navanagar in Kathiawar. The class is recruited from both Hindus and 
Musalm;ins, who consider themselves the creatures or rather the temples 
or homes of the goddess Bah ucharaji. Except that they do not dine 
together Pavayas from Hindu and from Mnsalman families are closely 
alike. According to their tradition a king of Champaner named Bariya 
was unhappy because he had no son. He was a devout worshipper of the 
goddess Bahnchardji and through her favour a son was born who was named 
J eto. This Jeto was born impotent and Btiriya, out of respect to the goddess 
through whose favour the son was obtained, set him apart for her service. 
Bahucharaji appeared to Jeto in a dream and told him to cut off his private 
parts and di’ess himself as a woman. Jeto obeyed the goddess and the 
practice has since been kept up by the men who Join the class. Impotence 
is the indispensable qualification fer admission into the caste. When an 
, impotent man asks to be admitted ho goes to one of the Pavfyas who 
pfiffs into his right ear, bores both ears with the point of a needle, and 
administers to him a solemn oath never to steal and never to act as a pimp 
to any private woman. The novice is admitted on probation. He eats 
,, ecarse sugar, puts on woman’s clotbcs, receives a new name, and has a 
; feast given to Ms castepeople. The new names are feminine names, 
generally ending in de, such as DhanMe, Jhinide, Lddude, and Khimde. 

; , The probationary period lasts from six to twelve months during which the 

' ^ - of the aonm is carefully watched and his impotcncy tested by 
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prostitutes. When impofcencj is established, the next important ceremony 
is the cutting o£t the genital parts. For this jourpose the novice bathes, 
dresses himself in clean clothes, and worships the imago of the goddess. 
He prays to her to grant a propitious day for the operation, if at the 
first sitting the required day is not granted he continues such sittings till 
the goddess conveys her assent. If the operation is performed on a day 
approved by the goddess the result is seldom fatal. The texture of the 
peuis and testicles of the impotent are said to be naturally fit for castration, 
the nerves being weak and insensitive. Behind a screen set up for the 
purpose the lopping is performed with a razor by the person himself 
Avithout any assistance. This is held to correspond to a birth ceremony 
which makes the patient a member of the caste. After the operation the 
patient lies for three days on a cot on his back without moving. During 
that time thirty pounds of sesame oil is continuously poimed on tho part 
lopped oft. For ten days more or till the wound is healed it is now and 
again Avashed tv ith a decoction of hordi Zizyphua jujuba and babul 
Acacia arabica bark. On the sixth day after the operation coarse wheat 
flour mixed with molasses and clarified butter is distributed among the 
castepeople. The patient remains screened for forty days during which he 
cats light food. Clarified butter is bis chief nourishment and he is 
forbidden the use of redpepper oil and asafoetida. 

In A.i), 1880 the Gdekwar of Baroda forbade castration in his State 
to the great sorrow of the Pavayas, who say that by thus remaining in 
their natural condition they displease the goddess and that during seven 
future lives they will remain impotent as a punishment for failing to 
sacrifice the useless member. Pav^^s bury their dead. After death the 
body is washed and laid on a cot covered with a sheet and perfumed. 
The body is shrouded in a clean coverlet for burial. As they are neither 
males nor females the Pavayas do not. touch the coffin Avliich is carried and 
the burying is performed by Musalmans, the companions of the dead 
standing by mourning. On the dasa or tenth day and on the cJidlisa or 
iortieth day after a death the dearest companion of the deceased is 
bound on pain of expulsion to feed the castepeople and the Musalman 
bier-bearers. A tomb is raised over the dead. They keep images of 
Bahucharaji in their houses and worship them daily andAvheiion begging 
tours are careful to visit her shrines in the Chuval, They keep both 
Hind a and Musalman holidays. 

The Pavfiyas are dark well built and tall with feminine features and 
gestures. They w^ear the hair long and have smooth faces without 
mustache or beard. They Avear a long waistcoat and a petticoat. They 
live on coarse grain, but have no objection to eat fish and the flesh of 
sheep and goats. They drink liquor and take opium. They live as 
beggars singing the praise of their patron goddess Bahuchardji. In 
begging they stand in front of some villager clap their hands and 
oflier him the usual blessing “ May Mother Bahucharaji do you and your 
children good or Ado Bbavdni, that is Rise goddess Bhavani.” If 
any one fails to give them alms they abuse him and if abuse fails they 
strip themselves naked, a result which is greatly dreaded as it is believed 
to bring dire calamity. They beg in bands Avitbin certain beats and 
receive fixed yearly dues iu kind or in cash from shopkeepers, carpenters, 
tailors, shoemakers, goldsmiths, Lohars,. Bhdtids, Bharvads, Dhedag, 
Sathviras, and Oharans. They also receive fees from every Kanbi on the 
birth of a son, and in most parts of Gujarat when a son is born to a barren 
woman or to a woman who has had no male issue, Pav^tyas are called 
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mvo toajinias tnat is ciansmen also caUea ±ihats meaning bards, and 
Valadlias that is carriers* Sakbids are divided into Jogi Ravals, Mara 
Ravals, and Patai^Ravals. Thongh as a rule both Sakhias and Vahalias 
eat together and intermarry, the Jogis do not mix freely either with 
the Patdis or the Mafrus. Surat Rivals are divided into Khambatis 
Rajbharas and Sartis, and Ahinedabad Rdyals into Bdrias Blialias 
Bhoinias Makvands and Udiias. The five Ahmedabad subdivisions eat 
together but do not intermarry. Among Havals as a rule persons of 
the same clan do not marry and marriage with girls on the maternal 
side is disallowed* All are nominally vegetable-sellers and keep asses to 
carry vegetables. They also employ themselves in carrying gi-ain from, 
villages to towns. . 

As a class Royals are talL well built, dark and sunburnt. The men 
shave the face except the mustache and whiskers, which they allow to 
grow long and tie their whiskers behind their ears like Katbis and 
Rajputs. They speak Gujarati* They dress in a waistcloth dhoti^ a 
small jacket handi, and an ochre-coloured headscarf phdlia* The women 
are short, dark, and stout. The women spin wool at borne to make 
saddle-cloths. They live in huts of reed and palm leaves. Except 
in Kaira where they are said to eschew fish and flesh, Ravals eat fish 
mutton and fowl and drink liquor. Some of them take opium. They 
live by beating drums, by begging grain or cooked food, and by casting 
out evil spirits. The Yahalia Bavals tend sheep and asses and work as 
carriers and labourers; some weave coarse tape and a few cultivate 
land. Some of the owners of asses are well-to-do having a stock of 200 
to 300 head. The tapeweavers are badly off owing to jail and other 
competition. They are Hindus in religion worshipping Hingiaj Mata 
and haying a name for special piety. Their priests are ascetics 
of their owu caste who officiate at ail their ceremonies except at 
marriages when they call in a Tapodban Brahman. They believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. As a rule Rd-vals perform only 
birth marriage and death ceremonies. When a child is born the mother 
is considered impure and keeps her room from twelve to thirty days, at 
the end of which she goes to a wmll, bows before it and fetches water, 
and is allowed to leave her room and mind the house. On the sixth day 
a little vermilion powder and redlead, a pen and a piece of paper with 
mkstand, and a folded turban with an iron arrow fixed into it if the child 
is a boy, and a piece of a robe bound with wire if it is a girl, are laid on 
a low stool in the lying-in room, and on the thirteenth the child is 
^ named and cradled by women neighbours who are asked to the house* 
A^Tapodhan Brahman priest is asked to the binders house where the 
bridegroom comes and is married to the bride at a lucky moment. The 
ceremony is completed by the pair moving round a raised altar whei'e a 
sacred fire is glowing. On the evening of the twelfth day after a death 

, stodb qre . a lamp made of rice-flour paste fed with 
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and cocoa-lcernel and sit near it all night. On the anniversary of a 
death the chief mourner shaves his face clean and a llaval priest officiates 
at the death ceremony. Ravals allow widow-marriage the yonnger 
hrother having the choice of marrying his elder brother’s widow. The 
husband is at liberty to leave his wife at any time but the wife cannot 
leave the hnsband withont his consent. The right of inheiitance 
remains with the male line. They have caste connoils and headmen in 
large villages. 

Thoris, a wandering tribe, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat, 
They are ’divided into Garasias and Makvanas who differ in no way 
except that intermarriage is not allowed. Though apparently partly at 
least of Rajput descent, Thoris are one of the classes whose touch is held to 
pollute. Of the cause of their degradation no tradition remains. They 
support themselves by making and selling bedsteads called hatJirots or 
chaU'cts with frames of wood and mattresses of coarse tape. Thori women 
soli or barter for grain plaited reed baskets. 'They used to carry salt. 
They neither labour nor beg. They sometimes earn a little by siuging 
and playing on a lute. They are reputed to-be eattlelifters and pilfer. 
They travel in bands of ten to fifteen making small reed or sarhat huts 
when they halt and carrying the reed baskets and bedsteads on asses when 
they move. They form two bands one settled in Kapadvanj who travel in 
Dholka Kaira and the Panch Mahdls, the other whose head-quarters are 
at Mandva close to Chandod on the Naibada who seldom pass beyond 
Rewa Kantha limits. When at their head-quarters during the rains 
Thoris do no work beyond tending goats which they place in charge of 
Rabaris or shepherds when they start on their tour. In moving from 
place to place the well-to-do show much kindness to the poorer families 
supplying them with asses to carry their kit. Their home tongue is a 
rough Gujarati and they understand Hindustani The men woar_ a 
waistoloth a jacket bandi, and a long narrow headcloth called /aK«. 

The women wear a petticoat of red and white cloth and a loose bodice. 
Their ornaments are brass bangles and brass anklets with loose-sat stones 
which rattle as they walk. The men shave each other and rarely call in 
a barber. All social disputes are settled by a committee or paiio/i. whose 
decision is final. On the day of the birth of a woman’s first child, the 
women of the band come to tho house ang and name the child each 
receiving a present of molasses. The men also come to congratulate the 
father and are entertained with liquor. Except in honour of a woman’s 
first child no ceremony is perfoimed on the day of a birth, biit after 
tho third or fourth day women come to the house and name the child. 
A "woman remains impure for a fortnight after childbirth and for a 
fortnio'ht longer is not allowed to fetch water or to cook. All marriage 
coi-omoniea are performed by a committee or panc/i not by a Brahman. 
Thori o-irls are not married till they are old enough to live with their 
husbands. On the marriage day a cloth-booth or tent is raised in front of 
the house of the bride's father. In this booth the committee sit and in 
front of them two heaps of rice are piled and on one of the heaps is set a 
lio-hted lamp of gU or clarified butter. The bride is carried in by her 
sister’shusband and set on the open side of the tent facing the piles of rice. 
His sister’s husband carries in the bridegroom who pays the bride’s 
maternal uncle a rupee and a half and is seated on the bride’s right. The 
bride and bridegroom stretch out their right hands, tho bridegroom’s hand 
restino. on the teide’s. Two members of the committee tie round the right 
wrists^of the couple a string to which- is fastened a wedding-nut or midhal 
and wind cotton thread round the two wrists. A ball of cooked rice is 
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dropped into the right hand of each of the couple which they smell and 
throw behind them . The ceremony ends by the bride giving the bridegroom 
cooked rice to eat. In the after-part of the day the father of the bride 
entertains the caste with cooked rice and ghi preceded in the case of the 
men hy a draught of liquor. In the evening with singing the bride is taken 
to the bridegroom’s. She remains five days, returns for five days to her 
father, and after five days more is led with singing to her iinsband. 
Before the wedding the father of the bridegroom pays thirty rupees to the 
bride’s father, five of which are given to the committee to be spent in liqnpr. 
The bride’s father presents the bride with a goat and a basket-making 
knife. Belations also give both bride and bridegroom mone;^ presents of 
from a rupee to a copper. A widow may marry her husband’s brother or 
if there is no brother one of his relations on the father’s side. The only 
lite in connection with remarriage is that the castemen are given liquor 
and the castewomen molasses, and that the father of the bridegroom makes 
the bride a small money present as dowry. Any one dying of small-pox 
or of any one who dies without having ever had small- pox is buried. 
All other bodies are burnt. On the third day after death relations make 
millet balls mixed with and molasses and throw them to dogs to eat. 
On the twelfth day after the death of a man and on the eleventh day 
after the death of a woman the castemen are feasted on cooked rico and 
ghi* Children are feasted on the fifth day after the death of a child* 
Bechia is the only deity worshipped by Thoris. They make a cloth-shaped 
image of a woman, burn a lamp in front of the image, and call it 

Bechrd Matfi. On Da$ara in October they sacrifice and eat a buffalo or a 
goat in Bechra’s honour. When threatened with cholera they also eat 
bufialo or goat, the mess being mixed with that of the hen or of some othej. 
animal, hut pork and beef are prohibited. They never employ Briihmans^ 

Va'gbris numbering' 109,583 are found in all parts of Gujarat. 
According to their own medium -priests or Bhuvds the name Yaghri 
means Tiger-like, hut a more likely derivation is from the vdgads or 
sandhills of the Eajputdna desert. It may however be derived from 
vdgurs or vdghars meaning net, in which case Vaghrds would mean a tribe 
of Betters, The Y%hris of Gujarat probably belong to the B%ri tribe 
inhabiting the Ba'gar country, a tract between the south-western border 
of Hariana and the Sbara in the North-West Provinces."^ They are 
said to have sprung from the Sansyas or Sansis, a well-known race of 
plunderers in the Panj^ib and other countries. Originally they were 
Bajputs but they have degenerated to a very low social position. The 
progenitor of the Sansi family was one Sans Mull from whom sprang 
the Bagris, Budlmks, Gidias, Harhnrias, Kichacks, Kunjurs, Moghias, 
and others, their clan names varying with the country they inhabit. The 
children of Mullania the younger brother of Sans Mull are the Beriaha 
Kolhatis and Dorns, who are also variously called accoixling to the territory 
in which they mostly reside. As the Sansi tribe multiplied and their 
means of subsistence diminished they migrated and divided into clans 
which were variously called, hut those who stayed in M^rv/ar obtained 
the name Bagoras or Btigris. Whether they were so called from the 
- country of Edgar which they chiefly occupied before their dispersion 
. or whether that country obtained its name from them is not clear,^ 
^ lijT , v':v.. ' 

Provinces, L 9. The. Viighrisare said to he 
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Tkeir name, which seems to connect them with the vdgada or sandhills 
of the north Rajpntana desert, and their cringing gipaylike ways 
suggest both their descent from some tribe of Jats and their origin from 
some invading Skythians or other northern conquerors who on the defeat 
of their masters by Hindu kings mingled with Bhils, Kolis, and other 
low tribes and sank to a degraded position. Though the variety in 
features is very great, a resemblance is often traceable to a N^rito- 
Mongolian type. Both among men and women the high cheek bones 
and narrow eyes are often observable combined with thick lips 
massive jaws and flat noses. The black hair though not woolly is 
mostly wavy. Vjlghris are superior to Dhedd.s but inferior to KoHs. 
In appearance and occupation they seem associated with fowlers and 
birdcatchers known as Pardhis or Phansi-Pardhis. According to their 
own account they are Choh^n Rajputs whom Yihat claimed as her own 
and made V%liris. Their surnames do not favour a separate tribal 
origin. The names Brahman, Ohavto, Ohax’an, Koli, Kumbhar, Piajaro, 
and Vanio suggest a mixed people, descendants of men of higher classes 
who, either in times of famine, or from a passion for a girl of the tribe, or 
from some breach of caste rule, sank to be Y^hris. It is at the same 
time possible that the Ydghris took these higher class names, becanse 
they formerly held service under Rajput and other high class families. 
That the Y4ghri community contains an element of higher caste outsiders 
seems beyond doubt. 

Of the origin of their tribe their Bhuv^s, literally fathers or priest- 
mediums, give the following^acconnt ; 

As there are Siv^a and Sakti so there are Bhagwan and Yihat^ Devi 
the Y%hri8’ guardian. In the Satyug Yihat and Bhagwan quarrelled. 
Yihdt said “ If I suffer Bhagw4n to live, more flowers will be offered to 
him than tome. I will kill Bhagwan. I swear that till I kill Bhagwan 
I will wear nothing but ochre or hhagwa ciothes,*' She pursued Bhagw^a 
to Bharuch where Bhagwfin circumvented her and succeeded in building 
her into the Kakaria kotho a bastion of that city. When Yih^t was 
entombed in the bastion, Bhagwan took refuge with the Navsovigrola 
Devi or G-uardian of Nine Hundred Ships, who hid him in the lower 
regions of P^t^l. In her bastion tomb from the sweat of her breasts Yihat 
made a man and gave him the small hourglass-shaped ddUo or Ydghri 
spirit-compelling drum. At the sound of the drum the entombed Yihat 
began to sway backwards and forwards like one possessed till the Kakaria 
bastion shook and burst in two. Yihdt passed out wearing her ochre 
garments. She drove into the ground the lower end of a banner-staff, and 
the staff bent in the direcUon of the Guardian of the Nine Hundred Ships 
where Bhagwan lay hid in another of the Bharuch bastions. On her 
way to Bhagwin^s bastion YiMt met the Guardian of the Nine Hundred 
Ships. She welcomed Yih4t speaking her fair and saying “ Sister, be 
pleased to enter one of my ships and sail. But first take off your travel- 
stained robes and array yourself in garments of mine.” Porgetfnl of her 
vow Yih4t agreed. One more point ” said the Guardian of the Nine 
Hundred Skips as they entered the vessel, Promise to do no harm to 
any one whom I may produce before yon,” Yihat promised and Bhagwan 
appeared. He prayed to be forgiven and Yihat pardoned him. In honour 
of their reconciliation Bhagwan presented Yihdt with a buffalo as her 


1 This Yihii is probably VisAt or Vish^t. It seems to have its root in vish or ve&h m 
entrance and thus to he the gate-guardian and so the female form of Vishnu, 
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carrier or 'o&Ihd'n, and the Shipguardian -with a male goat. Vihit returned 
to her home in the village of Bhankoda ten miles north of Viramo-dm 
Atter a tune Vihdt started to destroy certain demons who had seized 
^warkd. She slew ail but one, and, wearied with her labours retired to 
mount Meru the Indian Olympus, where she slept twelve years. While 
ViMt slept the survivor of the DwArkd demons taking the form of a younir 
buffalo went to Aknla the home of Mahidev and Parvati. Though 
Mahddev toed to dissuade her, Pdrvati took pity on the lean stran4r 
bhe not only persuaded MahMev to keep the buffalo with his bull but to 
promise to make him strong and fat. To Mfil this promise Mah^dey 
^ve the buffalo hm charmed wristlet to chew. The buffalo swallowed 
tne TOstlet knowing it would make him immortal. Prom that hour 
the buffalo w^ed so lusty that he ordered his field-fellow MaMdev’s 
buU to tell his master to ^giye him his wife Paryati. On hearing 
this audacious request Mahadev upbraided Pdrvaii for the evil result cff 
ms^ded pity Mahddey knew that so long as the bracelet remained 
m the buffalo he wuld do the buffalo no harm. MahMev sent the 
Summer made of Vihat’s sweat to waken the goddess and ask her to 
eheye him from his difficulty. The drummer carried a pair of hhakhra 
Butea froMosa leaves which by the power of Mahddey turned into a 
daklo or hourglass-shaped drum. At the sound of the dimm VMt 
awoke. I will come she said. When she reached MahMev she asked 
P^wati’s nlothes. ^ese she put on and appeared before 
the buffalo demon and said « I am 'Piryati. I am ready to marry you 

atrJJS “w-i rounds with me on your back.” The demon 

tffwo; monnted him and pressed him so hard that he bellowed 

witJi pain. on he gallopped, hut do what she could Vih^t could not 
charmed wristlet still within him. By chance 
T?* T 7^^* and resoNing to help her turned herself into the 
small Devil or Indian rohm. The Devli flew into the open month of 
the pantmg buffalo and picked from his brain the immortality-conf erring- 
wnstlet. The buffalo fell dead and Vihsit drank his lifeblood. When 

it® precept remained. This 

Vihit claimed for her chosen drummers. “ They are my worshippers or 
)agnttyas she ^said. So they were first called Jdgris.i Afterwards 
because the Jagns drank buffalo’s blood which no animal but a tiger 
drinks, they came to be called V<Jgliris or Tigers. ” 

Th^e are four divisions of Vighris : ChpnaeiIs or limebumers who 

sell twig tooth-hrnshes; 

A T> gvow and sell the ana a species of gourd and live in cities • 

bamboos and sell chickens! 
They _ are also ST^divided mto Talabda, Poradla, Marvadi, Kaukoria 

Talfbdlf^^P Tori, Chdmta, Chnnara, and others. The 

TalabdM and Pomalas neither eat nor drink with other divisions. The 

together but do not 

Tbe Tdlabdas marry only among themselves. In Vank^nor 
there m-e two mam divisions of the Viighris one of which is again sub- 
divided into forty-four sections as Sorankhia, Charolia, Kedval, Ihrikdni, 


arTHbdas Sid fl ViigMs aS arfSs^a hLdstmeA^" 
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Loliia, Kntkia, Yaghelia, Bhesjalia, and others. All these were originally 
Rajput Garasias but degenerated afterwards. None of these intermarry. 
The second main division is that of the Yedvas who are mostly fonmd 
in Marwar. These two main divisions neither eat nor drink together 
nor intermarry. In the Pancli Mahals there are many sabdivisions, 
the chief among them are Phatia^ Kankodia, Chnvalia, Bandach or 
Dhandaria, Vahola, Mirvildi, Yernla, Datania, Yedna, Ghunaria? and 
Yasia, Their surnames are Y%hela 5 Parmar, Solanki, Chohdn, B4thod, 
Sodha, Dangerathia, Yelmua, Maknigia, Kochdia, Baralia, Keplia, 
Jotania, and Kanjia. In Snrat their subdivisions ai*e UghMpagia, 
Metrai, Khoblavala, and Bnohia. In Dhandhnka there are three divi- 
sions of the Y%hris, Lakadid,s or woodcutters, Yedarias or graziers^ and 
Gd^madias or villagers. 

Yaghris are a rather small slightly built people for north Gujaratis. 
Pew of them are above the middle height, but all are wiry and well 
proportioned. Their strength and powers of endurance are great and 
they attribute this power to the eating of the glio and sandha vQigtilQS oi 
the lizard species which a Y%hri prizes very high; They are darkskinned, 
generally with coarse and irregular features, but light and active, A 
few of the younger women are well made and comely. As a rule both 
meu and women are dirty and slovenly, and, though often well-to-do, 
always in rags and with the whine and fawning ways of beggars. Some 
of their Bhuv^s wear the topknot and beard and some the whisker and 
mustache. They speak Gujarati. They live in small portable huts with 
mud walls erected by themselves. They always travel under a headman 
in bands of from five to ten wiih their families and animals staying two 
or three days in one place. Their furniture is a charpoy or bedstead, a 
handmill and a set of pots mostly earthen, a brass saucer thdU, and a 
cup vdtlca. The ordinary food of the Y%hris is jnvar or kodra, b£vto, 
and bajri. Bice is sometimes gleaned at harvest time. Excepting the 
cow and jackal they eat all animals including the pig. They do not eat 
carrion nor as they say other than Hindu food. Their favourite food is 
the flesh of the iguana or gho and Bcmidha^ Some are given to opium, but 
all drink spirits. The men are poorly clad in a pair of short breeches or 
waistcloths. They do not generally wear long coats. Their headdress is 
a scarf. The women are dressed in robes and petticoats and bodices. 
They wear silver earrings worth about 8 annas and wooden bangles on 
their wrists. They do not use anklets. Y dghris go to work in the 
fields when there is work to be had. At other times they keep mahuda 
Bassia latifolia and r&yan Mimnsops hexandra trees. They pay a lump 
sum to the owner of the trees and sell the produce. They grow vegetable 
and fruit for sale. They generally keep fowls and sell eggs, catch 
birds, and go as shikaris or hunters. At other seasons they move from 
village to village, repair grindstones, rear sheep goats and cattle 'and sell 
them. Some are labourers. The Yaghris of NadiM earn their livelihood 
by painting. Some keep pack-bullocks and work as carriers. As the 
people of the upper classes do not keep them in service and as there is no 
special work for them, Y%hris earn a livelihood by various means. 
They closely imitate the call and voice of game and wild animals ,* they 
catch birds and make Hindus pay for letting them go. They^ supply the 
twigs used in tooth-cleaning and they fish m rivers. They chiefly depend 
on begging. They beg also under the disguise of jog is or astrologers. 


^ ^ The sdndha is a reptile of the lizsard species 'but darker and fatter and lives in the 
sand. 
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They traffic in green parrots which they buy from Bhils and sell for profit. 
They have a bad character for stealing, A few Vaghris are said to have 
benefited in Ahmeddbad by the introduction of steam factories and a few 
have laid out their money in ornaments and in building houses. They 
trade in young bullocks which they take in droves to all parts of Gujara^ 
from Sirohi in Eajputana to Bulsdr, and sell to cultivators giving their 
customers a year’s credit. 

Yaghris are Hindus by religion. They have religious preceptors of 
them ovm.^ They take a 8-anna silver piece and whisper in the ears of 
their disciples ‘‘Be immortal.” They need no Brahman priests for 
b^rothals marriages or deaths, but sometimes give small presents of a 
copper or two to a Brdhman if he visits their honses and makes a chdndla 
or redpowder mark on the forehead. The gor of the Ydghris is an 
Audich Br^hmam The Bhnvds or priest-mediums play an important 
part in many Y%hn ceremonies. A Bhuva is a male child born after 
the mother has made a vow that should Yihat grant her a son she 
would devote him to Yihdt’s service. No Bhuva may cut or shave his 
hair on pain of a fine of ten rupees and no Bhuva may eat carrion or 
food cooked by a Musalmdn. The Yaghris believe in spirits and lucky 
and unlucky days and omens. In the Panch Mahdls many of them are 
called spirit-slayers. They believe that all diseases are caused by 
spirit-possession. The Bhuvis are the only Yaghris into whose bodies 
Yihdt Mdta enters. Except these Bhuvas men of the Ydghri caste 
are seldom possessed* Among the women cases of possession are not 
uncommon. They believe that their ddklo or hourglass-shaped drum 
has power to force the possessing spirit to give its name and state 
on what terms it will leave the possessed. It is by a Bhuva that 
all mamages, ordeals, and rites in Yihat’s honour are performed. The 
Ydghns have Uo special birth or naming ceremonies but at marriages 
the skirt-tying and shrine-circling are under the direction of the Bhuvds 
or priest-mediums. Yaghris worship gods and goddesses, chief amongst 
whom are Dagaiya, Hanum^n, K4iika, Khodidr, Mah^r^j, Meladi, Thakor^s 
Yarbhani, Hadkai^ and Yih«it. They also worship the planets and 
elements. 


Yaghris keep four yearly holidays : Holi at the Fdgayi (March- April) 
fullmoon 5 Gokal Ashtami or Krishna’s Birth-night, the dark eighth 
of BhrdvanAugust-Bejgtemhev; Navaratra, the Mata’s Nine Nights, 
and the Divffi or lamp feast in October-November. On the Gokal 
Ashtami in August-September they make a clay Krishna. The women 
sing and dance before him and next morning throw him into the sea. 
On Navardtra or Mata’s Nine Nights they fast and some of them keep 
images of the goddess in their huts. Very few observe other Hindu 
holidays. Yaghris go on pilgrimages. Their ancestors are Yir and 
Narsep. Among them Gokbario of Kadi and Motido of Sihor are 
considered great saints. They do not belong to any particular sect. 

The^ Yaghris pride themselves on the chastity of their women. When 
^ retnms home after a moneymaking tour to Bombay or some 

other city, the women are taken before Yihat and with the women 
>s brought a buffalo or a sheep which is tethered in front of Vihdt’s 
shnne. They must confess all even their slightest shortcomings, ‘^Two 
weeks ago when begging in Pdrsi Bazdr-street a drunken bailor caught 
byHhe hand. Another day a Miya or Musalmdn ogled me, and 
lorgive me, looks encouraged him.” If the Devi is satisfied 

Stivers.^ The Bhuvis cut off its head and after 
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offering a few tit-bits in the goddess’ fire the tribe bolds a feast on its flesb* 
If tbe woman fails to make a clean breast of her shortcomings Yihdt 
refuses her offerings, and, in her wrath, sickens or slays some member of 
the family. If a Yaghri woman’s chastity is suspected her husband asks 
a Bhnva to attend at Yih^t’s shrine. He brings his wife along with. a 
; bn&lo and sheep before the Mother. The sheep and the bnfelo are 
j tethered in front of the shrine. The husband makes the woman swear to 
tell the truth. The woman swears her innocenoei The Bhnva addresses 
f the Mother : Mother, if this woman has committed no sin be pleased to 
' take the sheep.” If the trembling of acceptance seizes the sheep the 
woman’s innocence is half-established. The Bhnva again tnrns to the 
; Mother and says If this woman is gniltless he pleased to take this 
’ bnffalo.” If the bnffalo trembles and falls the woman is gniltless and the 
Bhnvtls attack the bnSalo and sheep with their swords and slay them. 
Another ordeal is for the snspected woman to spread a cloth in front of 
the Mother. On this cloth the woman drops a handfnll of grain generally 
wheat. The woman says either odds or even^ If for eighteec continnons 
times the woman is right she is innocent. When in the first form of 
ordeal the victim is not accepted, or in the second form if the woman’s 
choice proves wrong, the Bhnv^s sit in jndgment and fine the snspected 
man who has to suffer alone. The woman lives with her husband as if 
nothing had happened, only a little lowered in the estimation of her 
I neighbours* 

I When a V%hri determines to make a tow to gain a wife, a child, oit* 
success in life, he buys a buffalo and takes it to Yili^t’a temple and 
I tethers it. He tells the goddess his wish, !From that time Yihat takes 
icharge of the bnffalo and sees that it neither strays nor is stolen. If the 
Iwow-maker’s prayer is answered the Bhuvas aice consulted and a day is 
I fixed for the sacrifice* In the evening the Bhnv^s come to the vOW- 
I maker’s house. The vow-maker and his friends form a procession to 
f Yihat’s temple. First come the musicians, one beating Yihat’s drum^ 
r a second clashing cymbals, a third blowing the long horn or 
f which Lakshmi gave the Yaghris when Yihat gave them the dram. 
i Then come the Bhnv^s dancing garlanded with flowers and tossing 
I their heads as if possessed. The women accompany chanting the song of 
Mahadev’s messenger which aroused YMt on Mount Mem after her 
' twelve years* sleep. On reaching the temple the Bhnv^s beat the buffalo 
with the flats of swords and knives. If the buffalo trembles they know 
Yihdt has accepted him. One of the Bhnv^s cuts off the buffalo’s head 
and other possessed Bhuvds leap forward and drink the gushing blood 
either tiger-like by sucking the wound or after catching the blood in their 
hollowed hands or in a cup. !Next the Bhuvas make a hamn or fire- 
offering to Yihdt by throwing into a glowing fire in front of the Mate’s 
temple spiced pieces of the liver, the heart, the brain, and the flesh, 
repeating these words : 

Mother, we offer thee this sacrifice for the good thon hast 
done and will still do. Suffer ns to share in thy leavings. 

Are not we eaters of what thou hast left ? 

After this the raw flesh including the head is divided equally among 
all and the shares are taken to each house or hearth and eaten. The 
horns which alone are left are thrown on the roof of Yihdt’s temple. The 
following is an account of a Yaghri who arranged to offer a sheep to 
Mother Death in return for the gift of a son. About an hour before 
sunset four Bhuvas came bringing a black sheep* Tbe four feet and 
brow of the sheep were washed and sprinkled with redpowder and chrysan- 
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themiim garlands were tbrown round its neck. The vow-maker and a 
band of men and women gathered in front of his hnt. With them 
were four musicians, two with daMo hourglass-drums, one with cymbals, 
one with the long horn hhtmgal. About half an hour before sunset 
they started in procession for Mari MtUa’s temple. In front of the 
procession went two masters of ceremony; the chief a burly gray beard 
in a I’ed turban his face covered with redpowder ; the second a smaller 
man also in a red turban. The masters have the black sheep in their 
charge which they lead and drive and sometimes carry in their arms. 
After the musicians follow the four Bhuvas, their hair streaming, their 
necks circled with loose chrysanthemum garlands, their bodies bare to the 
waist. They dance waving their arms and tossing their heads. They 
are possessed by Vihat M^tl. Then follow a few men and thirty or forty^^,^] 
women all siugiug as they go. When they reach the space in front of 
the temple the company gathers under the banian tree, the women at 
some little distance behind maintaining a constant chanting. 

The two managers place the sheep which stands quiet and trembling 
close to the shrine of Mother Watcher. Behind them the drummers 
trumpeter and cymbal-dasher play with fierce excitement, the drummers 
wriggling their bodies now laughing now nodding, again tossing their 
arms, shouting the praises of the goddess, throwing their heads back as 
the wind-like force of the goddess pulses through them fuller or fainter. 
Between the musicians and the shrine the dancers go round in a small ^ 
circle greatly excited. As the goddess stirs in them they wave their arms/ 
and toss their heads, sometimes standing sometimes sitting. They' 
move in a circle without shouting or other noise, sometimes with a stij| 
jerkiness sometimes with a graceful flowing step. While the four 
Bhuvas dance and toss and the women chant, the second manager 
brings the brass platter with the cocoanut and the red and yellow powdeii 
close to Mother Watcher’s little shrine. He breaks the cocoanut and^ 
pours some of the milk over the head and back of the sheep. He scatters 
red and yellow powder oyer the sheep and pours palm juice over its 
back from a bottle. The sheep shakes its head violently, a sign that 
it is accepted by the Mother.^ ‘ Mata ki Jay ’ ‘ May the Mother win ’ 
shout the whole company of V^ghris. A loud roll of the temple drum 
gives the signal for the sacrifice.^ The second of the managers steps 
forward sickle in hand. He draws the sheep into the open space a 
yard or two from the small shrine and with two cuts across the neck and 
some sawing of the throat severs the head from the trunk. He at once 
lays the bleeding head at the mouth of the Eakhwal Mata or Mother 
Watcher’s shrine. While the headless body struggles on the ground, the 

^ The sense of considering the shaking or trembling of the sheep a sign of acceptance 
is that the trembling is thought to he due to the entrance into and possession of the sheep 
hy the Mother. It is an instance of the great religions law that God enters into and 
possesses the offering. Of other examples of the law may be noted the Hindu ^rasdd 
or sacred food offered to idols and the Christian sacraments. 

® This is explained as showing the chief Devi's wish that the sacrifice should proceed. 
More correctly the drums show the muhurt or lucky moment. That moment is the 
muJmrt when the guardian influences are strongest and the Ml the time or deaths 
influences weakes^ Still even at the luckiest momeot an element of ill-luck is present* 

, It is to scatter this element of ill-luck, this crowd of ill-omened spirits that the drums 
I ' beaten at the moment of sacrifice : that shouts and the clash of drums and trumpets 
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other master presses it, and as the blood gushes out, he catches the flow in 
his hollow hands and pours fche blood over the round red-painted stone 
where lives the Devi. ^ 

One or two of the company scrape the blood off the ground and drop it 
over the Devi. Meanwhile the four Yihat-possessed Bhuvas keep tossing 
their heads and circling to the fierce drumming and trumpeting, and the 
band of Yaghri women keep chanting their refrain. One of the four 
Bhuvas dances before the dead sheep and bending over it clutches the 
wool under its belly in both hands. The fierceness of his tossings and 
convulsions shows how Vihat in him longs for her draught of blood. 
But in Bombay, at least in public, the sucking of victims is forbidden, and 
one of the masters prevents the Bhuva’s attempt and makes him rejoin 
the other dancers. One of the men lifts the dead sheep in his arms, the 
drummers and hornblowers start, and the company follows to their homes 
where the sheep will be cooked and flesh and liquor served to all. The 
sheep is cut in pieces, cooked in one place, and the mutton distributed to 
all, and enjoyed at a joint feast by those who can attend. The fit passes 
off the four possessed Bhuvds. They stand quietly tidying themselves 
and tying their loose hair. They take off their chrysanthemum garlands 
and throw them high into the banian branches. Except the bleeding 
head at the mouth of the shrine and two pools of blood on the ground no 
trace of the sacrifice is left. 

Among Yaghris a girl is married between the age of 10 and 15 
and a boy after the age of 10. Twenty rupees are given to the bride^s 
father together with a suit of clothes for the bride. At the time of the 

I " betrothal the bridegroom and his parents come to the bride’s house where 
dinner is served, after which they go back. A few days before the 
marriage a booth- is erected before the houses of the bride and bride- 
. groom. The boy is asked to din© at the girTs house and when he 
approaches the house he is waved with a light. He is then taken to the 
f marriage altar or ohcmn^ a raised clay platform about four inches thick 
and about two feet square. On the platform are placed betelnuts and 
eight coppers. A Briihman priest officiates in some cases while in others 
one of themselves acts as priest. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
bow to Ganesh and afterwards, when their clothes are tied together, they 
take four turns round the climiri and sit on a quilt. A fire sacrifice or 
horn is performed and a member of their caste joins the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom. A dinner is given to the caste in honour of the 
occasion. 

Among Ydghris of the Pauch Mahals, the family goddess is first 
installed in the house before and during the marriage. The bridegroom 
when he approaches the bride’s house is waved with a light. No 
Brahman priest officiates at the marriage. The younger brothers of the 
bride and bridegroom or some of the Yaghris themselves act as priests. 
The brows of the bride and bridegroom are marked with vermiKon. 
Marriage-wristlets of the midJial Yanguieria spinosa nut are tied round 


lit is interesting to find so clear an instance of the rule that the red smearing 
of Hindu gods and god-indwelt stones, trees, and animals represents hlood-sinearing 
like the ” bloodsmearing of tlieir door-i^osts by the Passover -keeping Jews. This 

f ractice of bloodsmearing suggests the still wider law that the luckiness of red is 
ecause red represents blood. Further the story in the text of Yihit sucking the blood 
of the dying buffalo demon and the name -giving practice of the V^ghris of sucking 
the blood of victims shows that blood is lucky because it is the early food and drin£ 
The life of the victim which passes into the drinker scares the demons Thirst, Hunger, 
and Weariness, 
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tlio wrists of both the bride and bridegroom and the skirts of theix 
Garments knotted together. They are made to bow before the goddess, 
and their hands are joined together. The wristlets as well as the knots 
are untied by the men who at first tied them and they are rewarded in 
cash or kind by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. The bride and 
bridegroom are then fed with hansdr that is wheat-flour mixed with 
clarified batter and sugar and the marriage is complete. In the fifth or 
seventh month the pregnant woman is bathed and dressed in clothes 
presented by her father. Her lap is filled with rice and a cocoannt and 
she is asked to walk a few steps. Friends and relations are feasted and 
the woman goes to her father’s house for her confinement. 

There are no birth ceremonies among the Y%hris. After the birth 
of a child the mother remains apart for six to ten days. A woman of j 
the caste serves as midwife. On the sixth.niglit a figure of Brahmi is 1 
laid on a low stool with a lamp fed with clarified butter and a sword jOC;; 
knife. The child is bathed and dressed and its forehead marked with '* 
vermilion. It is then made to bow before the low stool and children 
are fed with molasses and boiled jnv^ri. The aunt of the child then 
names it, having first consulted a Brdhman priest; or some old mau 
or woman of the caste. At Grogha, in the case of the birth of a male child 
the mother remains apart for six days and in that of a female child eight 
days. On the sixth day bread of jnv^r flour weighing five-sixteenths of i 
seer is made, a thin layer of cotton is laid on the hands of the boy and s ^ 
pin made of tbe stalk of the jpipal Ficus religiosa leaf is placed under \ 
his pillow. The mother adores and names the child. In the Panch/ 
Mahiils on the sixth day women are invited and each treated to a . 
teenth seer of cooked wheat flour mixed with sugar sMra> Water ^ | 
brought in a vessel, some gold and fire are put into it and after a Htti I, 
of it has been drunk four times out of a cup of swallowwort or *| 
leaves by the confined woman she is considered pure enough to do hi j 
household work except cooking which she is forbidden to do for a month*] 

Generally Yaghris bury the dead, burning being more expensive. On| 
the occasion of the death of a grown-up member of a family a caste-dinner ] 
consisting of rice mug and gM is given and about a hundred rupees spent i 
In the Panch Mahals the mourners bury the dead, then bathe, and retum‘| 
home. They cat nim or Indian lilac leaves, and wash their mouth with 
water and are considered pure. The son-in-law of the deceased brings 
cooked juvar from his house and feeds the mourners with it. On the third 
day the chief mourner shaves his face clean and bathes and takes a ball 
of wheat from the house of the deceased and places it on the spot under 
which the body is buried. On the twelfth or some other day a caste-feast 
is given if the means of the deceased permit. At Gogha on the twelfth 
day cooked rice pulse and oil are given to the sister’s son and to dogs. 
In Kachh every year or every alternate year a Brahman priest is called^ 
a new sacred thread is put on, a sacred fire is kindled, and the tail of a 
cow is bathed in water. 

Yighris never marry their girls either on their father’s or on theis? 
mother’s side below the fourth degree. In Kaira marriage with girls 
on the mother’s side is ncyt allowed. Ydghris allow widow-marriage 
m also divorce, but in the latter case the wife must be compensated and 
a written deed executed. The father has a right over his children. 

' Jhheaitance desces^ds in the male line. There is no system of adoption 
■^%hris. Vighris have their faiels or headmen. In .NadM , 
# theVdghria have a patel. All caste dispute are 
demded by' the council of the caste. Ydghris are entirely uneducated. 
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(1!.) SEAFARING CLASSES-' 

Under Seafarers come eight leading classes, MXchhis, Kharyas, Bhois, 
Bhadelas, YIghers, Sanghars, Mianas, and Dhebras or Dhimars. To 
these must be added sncb of the large Koli population as are fishers and 
sailors and live in seaboard towns and villages. Probably all Machhis 
and some Kharvas are Koli by origin. Except the Bhois described above 
(page 504) and some Machhis who are freshwater fishers living inland, all 
these classes are saltwater fishers and sailors. The most important of 
them, the wskilful long-voyage sailors known as lascars, are Kharvas, Kolis, 
and Bhadelas, and to a less extent V4ghers and Mianas. The Kaohh 
and Kilthiavad Kharvas are of three divisions, Rajput, Koli, and 
Musalman, the Rajputs found between Mandvi and Yeraval, the Kolis 
between Din and Bhavnagar, and the Musalm^ns, probably Pathans and 
better known as Kasbitis, chiefiy of Grogha* The Bhadelas, who are 
Mnsalmdn settlers from Arabia, are found in Bet, Diu, Dwdrka, Jafariibad, 
and the Jamnagar ports. Cambay has a noted class of Kharvas, probably 
Rajputs, who are ranked highest, and work as skilled tile-turners and 
house and bridge builders. Of the Broach and Surat Kharvas a 
considerable number are Mahomedans, and' the more skilful of them, both 
Mahomedans and Hindus and some Koli Mdclihis^ are skilful seamen 
and house and bridge-builders, especially those of Rander and Blvimpor 
near Dumas. The Vaghers and Midnas are found chiefiy about the Gulf 
of Outch on the Navanagar side, the Yaghers about Bet or Dwarka, 
and the Midnds about Yavania further east. Once notorious pirates and 
freebooters, the Midnds are less enterprising sailors than the Kharvas 
and Kolis and confine themselves to coasting craft. The Sanghars, once 
ferocious pirates aud better known as Sanganians in history, continue 
partly as seamen on the north Kathidvad coast and as cattlebreeders and 
cultivators in Kachh. 

Ma'cllhis, 41,861 strong in A.D. 1891, are found chiefiy in seaboard 
cities, towns, and villages/^ They appear to bo Kolis deriving their present 
name from their occupation of catching aud living by the sale of maehh 
(Sk. matsya fish). They have two divisions, Mdchhis proper and Koli 
Machhis, who eat together but do not intermarry. In south Surat there 
is also a colony of Deccan fishermen called Dhebras or Dhimars (Sk. 
dhivara a fisherman) who dine with the Machhi subdivisions. Broach 
has Khdrva Mdchhis and Dhimar Mdchhis who eat together but do not 
intermarry. In the Panch Mahdls Machhis are divided into groups which 
do not generally intermarry. The Balsdr Mdchhis say they were Rajputs, 
who, in seeking refuge with a sage named Bak Rishi from Parshiirdm the 
Kshatriya slayer, were compelled to work as fishermen for their fish-eating 
rescuer. Their Panch Mahdls tradition is that they are the progeny of 
the sage Gautam who converted a mermaid into a rational woman, and 
lived with her. Another story is that Bhagvan, to punish the fish tribe 
for biting him. when bathing in a river, produced a fish-netter from his 
body, and assigned to him and to his descendants the occupation of fish- 
catching to rid the world of the fish nuisance, Mdchhis arc swarthy 
short and strongly built. They eat fish and fiesh, but eschew beef and 


1 Contributed by Mr. Ratirdm Durgdrdrd Dave, B.A., Fellow of the Bombay Univer- 
sity. 

2 The details are: 10,210 In Surat, 13,05$, in KitbidvAd Baroda and other native 
states, 6418 in Broach, 1592 in the Panch Mahdls, 1504 in Kaira, and 79 in Aiimeddbdd, 

3 2181—66 
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pork. They drink liquor and toddy in south Gujardt, and take opium in 
the Panch Mahals. They wear short waistcloths or trousers, jackets, and 
straw or cloth caps with a strip of cloth feta round it. As a class they 
are hardy and indnstxnoas seldom committing crime. They are fond 
of swimming, ignorance of which is regarded as a di'a whack. Their 
women and children generally help them in fishing and in field and 
house work. Among themselves Machhi women are rude and noisy and 
quarrel to such a great extent that the Gujarati phrase Maclihivddo or 
fishers’ quarters answers closely to Billingsgate. Besides catching fitsh in 
pools rivers and the sea, Machhis proper ply boats on hire, sell vegetablesy 
turn tiles, cultivate, and work as labourers. Koli Mdchhis also cultivate, 
bat ai’e more enterprising and serve as navigators or mdlams and captains 
or nakMdds on country craft and steamboats earning Rs. 3 to Rs, 5 
monthly with board for short voyages between Bombay and Karachi, and 
Es. 8 to Rs. 12 for long voyages to Malabar and other distaxit parts. The 
fisherman^s favourite goddesses are Shikotari and Hingl^lj. Except in 
Balsar, they are not religious, visiting a temple but once perhaps, in 
their life or when on their marriage day they are by custom compelled 
to visit the village god. They are strong believers in magic or mitthf the 
evil eye, witchcraft, evil spirits, and omens. They employ Brdhman 
priests. At their caste dinners liquor and toddy are freely drunk. 

DBiMAjts^ DMniars or Dhebra'^S are probably Deccan fishers who settled in 

south Gujarat. Their speech bears traces of Marathi, and they have 
the peculiar north Konkan custom of naming their children from 
the week-day of their birth, that is Mangalio being the name for a boy 
born on a Tuesday and Budhio of a boy born on a Wednesday. They eat 
rice, dmti^ fish, and tumr split pulse. When at sea they feed on rice fish 
and mug green gram. A Brahman oflSciates at their marriages, 

KhArvas, Kha'rva'S apparently Kshdravahas or salt-carriers, 1 2 , 807 strong in A.n. 

1891,^ are found in the leading ports of Kachb, Kathiavad, and the south 
Gujarat seaboard. They claim Rajput descent, their four branches in 
Kachh being Jhelun, Jb^la, Rd.thod and Solanki, and Gohil, Jh^la, Rdthod, 
and Solanki in Katbiavdd* In For bandar, where they are mostly found, 
they have such peculiar surnames as Gndh*ara, J ungi, Khoddra, Kotiara, 
Madhavi, Motiv^ra, Pdnjivara, Postdria, Solatvara, Seraji, Todarmal, and 
VAndaria. Their Gujarat surnames are Ghohan, Gohil, Jh^la, Parmsir, 
Sisodia, and V%hela, and their tradition in Surab^ and Cambay is, that, 
having taken to salt-manufacture and seafaring, they sunk and came to be 
called Khdrvds. Their Kachh tradition is that they fled from Jh^bivad on 
the persecution of the Emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji in a.d, 1294, and were 
sheltered by a Machhi. after whom they took to seafaring. The Porbandar 
Kh^rvAs and also those in Mangrol, Nav^nagar, Vandkbaru near Din, 
and Verdyal say that some came from Dw^rka and some from the 
Bh^vnagar coast, and disclaim all connection with Cambay Kbarv^s. 
Of the three classes of Kithiavdd Rajput, Koli, and Mnsalmdn KMrvas, 
the Rajputs probably date from the time (a.d. 746) of the Anhilvada 
dynasty, which had assigned them a special quarter in Gogha.-^ They 
eat wiibi Rajputs and follow Rajput customs. The Koli Kharvds are the 
descendants oi pirates who used to infest the southern Kathi^ydd coast 

■ ' The details are 5 9989 in Kachh Kdthidvdd and Cambay, 1422 in Broach, 92S 

ia S\irafc, 364 in AhmedihM, 62 in Kaira, and 42 in the Panch Mahdls. 

m Olp4d say they were originally Kolis. 

f j , I, i . , 
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and have a sfci"ong infusion of Koli blood. They bave sncb local names Appendix C 
as Talajia from. Tai^ja in Bhdvnagar, and Shiale from Shialbet near Bin. 

They are found chiedy at Bhivnagar, J^farabad near Diu, Mabuya^ and KelaryJ^^. 
Talaja, and do not di:&er from Koiis in their ways. 

South Grujarat Khilrv^s are of three divisions Surati, Hansotii, and 
KhambiiatL The Khambhatis rank highest, and, while marrying with 
Suratis and Hansotis, do not give their own girls in marriage to them. 

They are of twelve divisions^ the chief six of which, are Katiaia, Machki, 

^ Mnjafaria, Sagaria, Vadia, and Vejporia, who intermarry between them- 
selves. Dark and stern«*featnred,^ they are strong and well built, keeping 
^ whiskers but never wearing a beard. All Kharvas dress like low caste 
J Hindus, wearing waistcloths in Grnjar^t and short trousers or oJiomm 
in Kathiav4d and Kachh. Their women use nose-studs- h4nto in north 
I Gujarat. Except such in Gujarat as have adopted the Svaminarayau and 
the Knberji faith, all Kharvds eat fish and flesh, drink liquor and toddy 
in south Gujarat, and such as can afford it eat opium in north Gujarat. 

As a class Kharyas are bold and enterprising, aud generally honest - 

and true to their word. The Surat Kharvas and the Koiis of Hinder, and 
i more especially those of Bhimpor, are hardy sailors like the K^sbati 
iascars of Gogha, and are known as the best builders of bridges in all 
parts of India. The Cambay Kh^rvds were deep-sea' sailors, and as : 

saltmakers were called Agarvalas ; but since the decline of Cambay as a ? 

port, and the closing of the salt works on the introduction of the Imperial ; 

^alt duty in a.d. 1878, they have taken to labour, house-building, and : 

j especially tile-turning. Very few of them are sailors. They remain 

1 away for employment during the fair-weather months ; and have in many j: 

Gujarat towns, and to some extent also in Bombay, monopolized the work \ 

of skilled tile-turners. In AhmeddbM and other inland towns, besides | 

tile-turning, Kharvds weave oakum thread, make brooms and mats, i 

trade in, rather than catch, fish, and sometimes cultivate. Their women 
also in Surat and Broach work in coir, make ropes, do field work, and | 

serve as labourers. In the coast towns and villages of Surat and Broach 
^ Kharvas ply boats and servo in country craft and steamers. But the bar- | 

I diest sailors are of Bander and Gogha in Gujarat, and of the Kathiavad • 

and Kachh ports from Bhavnagar to MandvL They are skilful and daring I 

v seamen. They man the country craft- that visit Zanzibar, Aden, and the | 

i: whole coast of India, east as far as Singapore; and are also largely employed : 

I and well known as Iascars in steam-beats running between Bombay and ; 

Europe, in some cases forming the entire crew, earning from Bs. 15 to i 

Rs. 35 and more a month while on board. All Khaiwas are strong 
’ believers in omens, spirits, witchcraft, the evil eye, and exorcism. They 

also worship the cow, the planets, and the elements. Such as ply their i 

own craft worship the sea and their newly-moored craft on Ndrel Purnima ; 

or Cocoanut Day, the f ulimoon of Shr^van (Augnst-September). Some | 

Gujarat Khdrvas are followers of Svimin^r^an and some^ of Kuberji,. [ 

; regularly attending the temples of their faith and worshipping at home 1; 

; the image of the founder. The goddesses Ambaji, Bahuchara, and j 

: Bhadrakdli are also worshipped, and pilgrimages are made to Ddkor [ 


^ Their harsh visage and still more their predatory habits have xnade their name, 
especially of Q-ogba sailors, a by- word in Surait, where it is used to frighten children to 
sleep, in the refrain Suo suo bdva, (?AoyA(apr4»yfif, Sleep sleep, child, theOhoghars (Gogha 
pirates) have come. 

^ For details of country craft see Bombay Gazetteer, II. dld-diS and Till. 226-232. 
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Dwarka and Banaras. In Kachh they worship the godch 
Chaiminda, and in Porbandar the Delvadi, Mamai, Padmani 
VeraTai-i_m«s ot Motbei-s. In Mandvi tliey worship il. 
Mauohaipi, set him in a fonr-wheeled car or rath on tho lOt 
Vad (Jnly^ngnst), and drawing it to a pond, bathe tho ini£ 
It back. Jtxcept some Khambhiti familioa, all Kharvas all 
andwidow-mamage especially with a deceased husband’s brotl 
A sacred ttoead of two strands is worn wheii performmo* 


alone, having °twenty-fonr vill^g.entL^ty 

'Vadhel chiefs of Aramda nea? 
’v^arka. In Navtogar limits about sixty families are settled nf flyc. 

of Bella, Maiia, and Vavama. a, a 7. . . 


Vavania, as aiso me unadelas numhei 
Mahomedan V^ghers, both hein, 
by faith. That some of these two classes were Hindus apnears f 
«« OMn«iia, (asrf., Dd, Jam, Minak. „aS?i T 
Ke? Bhagar, Bhatad, Dina, Gdd, Hathal, Kdi-a 

w’o5i^k^’ fiiiaama. The Vdgher legend is that Krishi 
haa^d by the demon Kashdsnr while sportin£>- in the hoi 

the hollowthnsmadewasa Vigher imbued with all the tr^ 
Kdlds among the Hindu Vdghers Lj th 
created by Krishna from his body. In a peevish moment f 

Krishna and went to the pond now called Gopital 
Aramda, Armn was sent hn TYintci ^ .? 
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return* Tlie delicate nature of the errand made Arjuu vain, whereupon, 
to humble Arjuu, Krishna created four males from the sweat of his 
body, who robbed Arjuu and the milkmaids of all their bclongvings. 
The progeny of these four men is called Kdla or Kabad The tradition 
of the Maneks, who are Sindh Jadejas, is that in the eleventh century 
Okhamandal was divided between the Herols and Ohavdas, who were 
treacherously murdered by some Bathods whom both sides had invited to 
settle their feuds. The Herols took r-efuge with the Vaghcrs and got 
incorporated Avith them. Latoi Hamirji, a VMhel prince of Kachh, 
married a Herol girl, and their issue classed as Vyghers took the title of 
Mjineks and became the rulers of Dwdrka and south Okhamandal. 

As a class Vaghcrs, whether Hindu or MusalmJiu, are a fine-looking race, 
strong hardy and enterprising, and capable of enduring fatigue. Like 
Rajputs, Jiabaris, and Cbarans, the Vaghcrs part the beard in the middle 
calling the ends behind the ears. Their women also are well built 
and hardworking, but uuliko Rajput women, they seek outdoor work and 
help their husbands in cutting mangrove or cAer bushes for fuel, and in 
catching fish. The mother-fcongiie of all Vaghers is a corrupt form of the 
Jitdeji or Gutchi dialect. Out-doors they speak a mixed Gujarati, excepting 
Hindu Vaghers a few of whom can talk Gujarati. Reading or writing is 
unknown among Mahomedau Vaghers, but some of the Hindus have studied 
Sanskrit, and are well read in the Hindu Shastras. As a class V aghers 
are dirty in habits, ignorant and superstitious, and wanting in self-respect. 
By nature they are restless, turbulent, impatient of control, and still 
have predatory leanings, especially the V%hers of Okhamandal, who 
rose against constituted authority four times between A.n. 1816 and 1878, 
since when they have settled down. By occupation Vaghers were at first 
fishers, then pirates and freebooters, and ai»e now (a.d. 1900) landholders, 
fishermen, and especially the Musalmans, hardy long-voyage sailors to 
Calcutta, Ceylon, Karachi, Madras, the Malabir Coast, Maskat, the Persian 
Gulf and Zanzibar, also to south-east African ports. They go in their own 
vessels commanded by Vagher captains or ndkhudds. The Okhiimandal 
V%hers still hold their lands, but the soil is poor, and from A.n. 1860 
they pay a tax of one rupee a family to His Highness the Gdekwar, 
By religion the Musalman converts are Sunnis. The Hindus hold 
Ranchhodji or Dwarkadhish, lord of Dw^rka, in great veneration, styling 
him their great-great-grandfather. All Vaghers come to Dw^rka on the 
Bhim Agidras holiday, the eleventh of the bright half of Jeth (May- June), 
when they bathe in the Gomti and worship Ranchhodji. The family 
bards or Barots of the V%hers are Rivals living at B^ra near Salaya. 
They do not eat food cooked by Musalmdn V%hers. Hindu Vaghers 
gladly give their daughters in marriage to Musalman Vaghers who can 
pay for them. 

Of the large Koli population of Gujardt, those settled on the seaboard 
from Kachh to Daman are chiefiy sailors and fishers. It is not possible to 
ascertain their number, which must be large, as besides Kolis proper who 


^ Another tradition is that the original mhahitants of Okhimandal were divided 
into three tribes Kflba, Moda, and Kdla, The KAbis were known in the days of Krishna 
as the savage people of SanrAshtra, the modern KAthidvs^d, but the race is said to be 
now (A*n, 1900) extinct. The ModAs also have disappeared* Traces of the KAUs are 
still to be found, and it is from this tribe that the present Y Aghers are said to be 
descended. Krishna is believed to have subjugated OkhaJmandal after a struggle with 
the KAlAs. Bombay Gazetteer, VXII. 587. 
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live by fishing and seafaring, there is a Koli division among both Maehhi, 
^dKhirvas who nmst have been originally Kolis, and have taken to fishW 
The Zoh fishers of the Surat seaboard say they have settled there ffr 
several generations. They have no connection with the early tribes C 
Vaghris, or the cultivating closes. They are of two divLw koli 
Maohhis who cultivate and work as seamen, and Maohhis propeJ who 
fish and ply boate. These two divisions dme together but do not intei-marnr! 
fecantily cloth^, their 'women wear tiers of brass and glass bracelets from 
the wrist to the_elbow. They live in small mud houses. Their food 
coiwists of yarar Indian millet bread with curds or whey and vesetablea 

TodL’ \ at nooa by those who can afford it. 

Toddy IS drunk both by men and women in the evenings, givin..^ 
up a me^ if necessary for a draught. Almost every family keeps fowl? 
and ducks, whose eggs are taken for sale to Surat. Most Koli Maohhis 
are servants of An4vla, Parsi, and Mnsalmin merchants whose Es 
they ^n. They are paid by the trip, 5 rupees for Bombay, 8 rupees for 
On?f Karachi, and larger sums for East AfriL, the Persian 

Gulf, and Arabian ports, hree rations of rice and dry fish, with at time-*' 

leTiSd bv fof shipowners. The rations are 

SdnfaS^ufL for each seamaJ 

go to pay off debts contracted 
by their wives during their absence. Before starting on a voyage J 
break a coooannt oyer the prow of the ship-goddess for God-Leed In 

ropes, clotli from Surat is worked into sails, while some sails are bono-M’ 
ready-made m Bombay. Pew Koli fishers spin cotton yarn. 
to work on the railway, and are noted bridge-builders, ^ J g<^ 

The fishers and sailors of south Guiar^t have n i it «: 

GhhaM Norn or Mace-Ninth on the ninth dav of the^ai-V 
(Angust) when a great fair is held, and a mLe bScSed ^nd 
is token in procession. The festival was begun S 

India, and is especially observed now in Broach anri <ilnT»of k 
M 4ohhis and Khlrv^s, ind also by Dh^dS anTBha?c,tf f 

was introduced by a Bhoi from B4ad near Delhi, \nd in sL^Tv jJt 
couriers who were messengers between Delhi and Su^f 

that in Bagad lived a Rajput chief. His devoted wife Bach v M 
saint Gorakhnatk for twelve years for a sou On It • . 
grant the boon, Bachal’s sister personated her aS swn^ 

Bachal came betoi-e the saints he liaw hr. • sistei. Wneuc 

bag having no more bSy grafos he 

bdellium gugal to swallow The saint cnn? perfamed 

would be kUled b7Eil’« -7 " impostross ti.at her issue 

and one to SoWl. “ Wer IZ? "T 7T - *° ^® 

latter Gugo. On Bachal’s sister’s dcafh Arjan and Surjan, the 

Gugo. if ter stceeld 

twins. With the Mpof a snL-god 

Sirialof Kdmrnor Assam One dfxr i married a damsel named 
asked water of a woman at a well **^® ®^®'®® 

fanjxly priest * and nnf nf h siing. Her husband was theH? 

white Gugo was befriended by invisible P^nd« ^ ^ Lmperor, 

. K.».g Jo..., . itfiSlTed 
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daubed Narsing^’s forehead with his blood and promised that he would be 
I worshipped. The twins were killed and on Gugo showing their heads to 
I his mother Bach^l, she cursed him. Gugo prayed to the earth to swallow 
him, but the earth would not receive him until he recited the halmd or 
I Musalmdn profession of faith, and became a Muslim. He recited the hahna^ 
I vms received by the earth, and over the spot a tomb was raised enshrining 
him as B> pir or saint. His wife Sirial, who being just then married was 
yet undivested of her marriage wristlets, passed her days in prayer 

{ standing on one foot. Taking pity on her, God sent four angels with a 
mace chhadi to Gugo, bidding him keep company with Sirial • He obeyed, 
i and when the family went to their summer house to put mourning, 
Sirial went richly dressed veiling herself under a white robe. Bachal 
|,, noticing her dress and finery by accident, abused her, when Sirial promised 
to show Gugo to his mother. One night as Gugo was returning on his 
green horse after his visit, Bachitl took hold of his bridle. Gugo promised 
that thenceforward he would come and spend three days in the year with 
k Sirial and half a day with Bachal. The earth-swallowing day being the 

I ; eighth of Shravan Vad at eleven in the morning, the chhadi holidays 
p begin on the seventh and end at midday on the 10th of Shrivan Yad. In 
memory of the maces carried by the angels when they went to reconcile the 
saint to his family, maces or chhadis are the chief feature of the festival. 

In Broach a Gaud Brjlhman initiates and receives half a rupee for his 
services. In the saint’s shrine is a niche as in mosques. The priest 
makes seven palm-prints of milk and clarified butter in the niche for 
Gugo, Bachdl, Sirial, Narsiug, the twins, and their mother. Bor the three 
and a half days of the saint’s earthly visit a lamp is kept burning 
in a copper dish in honour of him as Jh^her Pir or the manifested 
saint. Worship is daily offered to the prints and the garlanded lamp. 
The devotees sit in front of the lamp, smear their foreheads with ashes, 
tie a red cotton thread round their necks and a black woollen thread 
r round their ankles. They gaze at the lamp, a tremor sets in, and they 

J are supposed to be possessed by the spirit of the Pir. They begin to 

>, leap and dance ; and in this state of excitement beat their backs with 
heavy iron chains which are believed not to hurt them as being Pir- 
possessed. Some of the possessed hold in front a luft of peacock feathers 
: and wave it over hundreds of children brought before them to ward off 
evil spirits and bring them good luck. On the last day the maces or 
chhadi are carried in procession with the sacred lamp burning, while the 
blessings of the Pir are invoked by loud cries of Bolo miydhi madad that 
is Seek the help of the Miya (Pir). In front of the procession walks one 
^ of the possessed, carrying on his wrist the balanced perpendicular mace 
I chhadi about twenty feet high gaily festooned and garlanded. A number 
I of their women follow chanting the praises of the Pir, while many 
possessed devotees dance wildly beating their backs with iron chains. 

Sangha'rs, Hindus and Mahomedans, 466 strong, are found in sixty 
sea coast villages of the Gulf of Cutch and in five Nav^nagar towns. 
They are said to be Sindh Bajpnts who came with the Jadejds to Kachh 
in the thirteenth century and to Kathiavad in the sixteenth century. 

' They are a strong well built set of men and. generally listless, but some 
faithful if well treated. They speak the Sindh-derived J4deji dialect 
at home and Gujarsiti out of doors. They claim descent from Sangan,'^ a 


^ A village in Oklidmalidal which becomes submerged' at higb tide was a noted 
haunt of pirates, and is still (a,t>. 1900) called Smgan Kotm ox t^'angan^s Foot. 
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230 torioiis pirate wlio spread Lis power to KMmLIialia iii Navanagar, aucl^ 
later as far south as Porbandar. Mahmud Begada took Bet and Dwarka 
from Saugan’s son Bhiinji, and cleared the pirate coast, but Bhimji’s son 
recovered his lost possessions. Ifor several centuries the Sangdras or 
Sanganis, called Sanganians in the eighteenth and nineteenth century naval 
annals, were daring pirates, so far exceeding their Ytigher associates 
in ferocity that their name became synonymous with pirate along the 
Kathiavad coast. The Kathiiva^d Sanghars are now indilTerent seamen 
soldiers or menials, and a few hold girds lands. In Kachh such as live 
near the sea coast are sailors ; but most have girds lands and cultivate. 
The women, both Hindns and Mahomedans, go out for work and obseiwe 
no or veiling. By creed some are Hindus and some Mahomedaj^ 

converts, who follow IsHm partly. Some Musalman Sanghars have Hindi! 
names. Hindus and Musalmans do not intermarry, and the Hindus d | 
not take food from. Musalmafn Sanghars. At marriages Mahomedan ' 
mostly follow the Hindu ritual. The Mahomedans are not particular in;; 
their prayer hours or in attendance at mosques for prayers, nor have theyi 
a religious head like the Vohoras and Khojas, Whether Hindus oij 
Musalmans, most Saughars bury their dead. ;; 

The genius for seafaring shown by the actual and direct histnrica] 
connection between the Gujarat coast (including Kachh, Kathiavad, and 
the south Gujarat seaboard from Cambay to Daman) and Asia MinorJ 
Egypt, East Africa, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Archipelago, lends special interest to the seafaring classes of GujartUJ 
The Gujarat seaboard from Cutch-Mandvi to Daman, with eighty“five| 
large and small ports, has afforded great facilities for seafaring; andj 
several of the chief ports like Broach, Cambay, Diu, Gogha, Mandvi| 
Mangrol, Porbandar, and Surat have formed at one time or other in Gujft334/' 
history the great gateways of classic Gnjjar-land enriching Gujarat by! 
serving as outlets for local as well as Mdlwa produce. But this rich! 
foreign trade, from the mouth of the Indus southwards, was from very 
early times molested by the same seafaring piratical classes, especially the! 
Kolis, Sanghars, and Vaghers who swarmed along the coasts, chased and, 
plundered ships, cruizing as far as Sokotra and the Persian Gulf, andl 
from the shelter of every creek and headland, in times of unsettled govJ 
ernment, ventured to demand with impunity toll oh all merchandise that: 
was carried in the Arabian seas.^ Along the south Kuthiilyad, Cambay, 
and south Gujarat coasts these pirates were Kolis and to a lessor extent 
Khdrv^s, while about the Gulf of Cutch and especially nea.r Bet, Dwclrka, 
and Porbandar, which was their chief haven, Jats, Vaghers, JSanghdrs, 
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witers locate tiiem on tlie Konkan and Malabd,r coast. Pliny says that 
the merchant ships carried a guard of archers. The author of the 
Periplns (a.d. 247) notices pirate haunts, but in the south Konkan, 
These would appear to be Konkan pirates.' Later the Jats and Meds 
or Mers seem to haye openly practised piracy. In the time of the 
Baghdad Kaliphs they infested the Tigris and occasionally made 
raids as far up the Bed Sea as Jedda. At one time they are said to 
have been so troublesome as to have forced the Persian kings to block 
the mouth of the Euphrates. In the beginning of the eighth century 
(a.d. 712) it was the excesses of the Sangamaras or Tangamaras associated 
with the Meds and Kerks of the Sind Coast that brought upon Sind the 
^\rab invasion and conquest. The Ohavda kings VaUaraja (a.d. 720 - 
-V80) and his son Yogaraja (a.d. 806-841) are recorded to have made 
great efforts to put down piracy on the west Kathi^vad coast. In 
A.D. 834-35 large bodies of Jats driven from the Gujarat coasts made a 
descent on the Tigris. The whole strength of the Khilafat had to be set 
in motion to stop them. Later the Ch4vdas, Mers, and Gnrjjaras proved 
not less dangerous pirates than the Jats, In a.d. §92 Al Biladnri 
describes as seafarers and pirates who scoured the seas, the Batia or Bet 
Mers that is the Mers, and the people of Saurashtra that is of Somnath 
or Ver4valJ Early in the ninth century, during the reign of the Abh^lsi 
Khalifdh Al Mamun (a.d. 813-833), Muhammad Pazl sailed with sixty 
vessels against the Meds, and captured Mali apparently Mdlia in north 
Kathi^vad after a gi'eat slaughter of the Meds.^ Early in the tenth 
century (a.d, 915-930), Masudi describes Sokotra as a, noted haunt of 
the Indian corsairs called Bawdiij chasing Arab ships bound for India 
and China. Tfie Sanghars, Y%hers, Mers, and Chayd^s were not the 
only pirates. Towards the end of the tenth century (a.d. 980) Chndasama 
Graharipn, the Ahir chief of Sorath and Girnir, so passed and re-passed 
the ocean that no one was safe.^ In the eleventh century (a.d. 1021) 
Al Biruni^ notes that the Bawarij, taking their names from their boats 
hehra or hira, were Meds, a seafaring people of Kachh and Somndth a 
great place of call for merchants trading between Sofala in East Africa 
and China. In a,d. 1290 Marco Polo found the people of Gujarat the 
most desperate pirates in existence, one of whose atrocious practices 
was, in case they might have swallowed their jewels, to force their 
merchant prisoners to swallow tamarindi' mixed with sea- water which 
induced a violent purging. More than a hundred corsair vessels went 
forth every year faking their wives and children with them, staying the 
whole summer at sea. They joined in fleets of twenty to thirty, and 
made a cordon five or six miles apart. As in the ninth century, they 
infested Sokotra, a place of great trade, where they encamped and sold 
their plunder to good profit, for the Christians bought it, knowing well it 
was Saracen or Pagan gear,^ In a.d. 1340 Ibn Batura makes the same 
complaint.^ By this time Musalmdn ascendancy drove the Kajput chiefs 
to the coast and turned them into pirates. The most notable addi tion were 
the Gohils who, under Mokhdaji Gohil, from his castle on Piram island 
near Goglia, taken in A.D. 1324 from the-B4ria Kdlis, ruled the sea and 
levied tribute from every ship till his power was destroyed about a.d. 1340 
by the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak Shah, Before their overthrow 


^ Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part; I. 492 note 3, « Elliot and Dowson, 1. 129. 

^ EAs Mila, I. 11, ^ Sacban, IT. 104. 

® YuVs Marco Polo, 11. 325, 328, 341. e Elliot and Dowson, L 344-345. 
» 2181—67 
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by tlie Maliomedans, wiiat large skips tlie sailors of Giijarcit managed is ; 
shown by Friar Oderio, wko, about A. d. 1821, crossed the Indian ocean 
in a ship that carried 700 people. After Mokhdaji GoMl, the Yaja . 
chieftains of Vejalkot in the Gir, and of Jhanjhmer on the east Bhaynagar 
coast, openly practised piracy. Till the arrival of the Portiignese 
{a.d. 1500- 1508) the Ahmed^b4d Snl tans maintained their position as 
lords of the sea, and kept in check the pirates, who were terror-stricken , 
by the fate of Mokhdiji Gohil. In a.b. 1498 Vasco de Gama found in ^ 
East Africa sailors from Cambay and other ports of India who guided them- 
selves by the help of the stars in the north and south,- and had nantica>e 
instruments of their own. After the rule of the sea had passed to theP* ^ 
European, Gujarat sailors continued to show marked courage and skill as'e^ 
merchant seamen and pirates. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
•centuries the Kachh and Dwirka pirates, generally called Sanganians after 
the Sanghars, were much dreaded, as causing perpetual trouble to Indian , ■ 
merchants and sailors.^ In a,d, 1670 Ogilby says that, along with Sindh 
Ohitor, Sanga bounded Gujardt on the north, which shows that the i^ 
Sanganians had about this time grown important enough to give their ’ 
name to the whole of Kachh. In a,.d. 1690 Ovington describes them as^ 
living between Sindh and Cape Jagat (Dw^-ka), infesting all the western ^ j 
coast and crnizing to Ormaz*^ About this time (a.d. 1695) the author 
the Muntakhabu-l-lubab speaks of the Bawaril or Sakanas, a lawless scck] 
belonging to Sorath, notorious for their piracies, who boarded small trad.Il 
ing craft from Bandar A bba^ and Maskat, but did not venture to attack 
large pilgrim ships,^ Their boats sailed so fast that they were seldom 
taken. Though pirates, they were faithful to their promises. In a.d.;, | 
1720 Hamilton says that Sangania is their province, Bet their seaport, and 
a queen their governor.^' All are pirates recruited from criminals and- I 
villains. Before hoarding a ship they drink bluing ov hemp liquor, and 
when they wear their long hair loose they give no quarter. In A.D. 1750| j 
Grose describes the small cruisers * of the Sanganians troubling boats| ' 
going to the Persian Gulf though they seldom attacked large ships. Irf:\- 
A.D. 1772 Vakhatsingjt of Bhaynagar wrested Talaja from the Naw4b of * ' 
Cambay, and establishing his authority over the south-east Kathidvdd 
coast, reduced the predatory tribes who lived on piracy. Towards the ' 
close of the eighteenth century Bli4tias from the headland of Chanch 
near Din seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Ddhanu on the 
Th4na coast. In a.d. 1792 Major Price notes the cautionary speed with 
which, in travelling from Surat to Bombay by laud, they passed D4h^nu 
through the Ch^nsia wilds, the tract of a piratical community of that 
name.® About this time Rennell describes them as from their chief ports 
of Bet and Aramra, cruizing as far as the Persian Gulf, ^ In a.d. 1799 
the Sanghars, as also the V%hers of Dwjlrka and the Vddhels of Aramra, 
were once or twi^je attacked by British ^ships of war, but though the 
pirate fleets were destroyed, their castles were not taken .7 Between a.d. 
1803 and 1808 pirates from Bet established themselves in the ruined 
temple at Somndth.® In a.d. 1809 they were for a time reduced to order 
by Colonel Walker. But in a.d. 1816 they again broke out as pirates. 


^ See references collected in Bombay Gazetteer, V. 96 note 11. 

» Voyage to bnrat, 438, 416. ® Elliot and Dowson, YII. 356. 

^ Kew Account,. I, 132. ® Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322. 

® Map of India, 293. ? Asiatic Annual Eegister (BOS), 183. 

« Ws Indian Kavy, 1. 274. a v / 
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Dwarka and Bet surrendered to a British detaoiunent. 
After Okhamandal was ceded to the GAekwdr in 1820, the Vdffhers rose 
agamst the gam son and were not suppressed till a British force took and 
destroyed Dwarka and Bet. Among the pirates found on this occasion 
were besides Vaghels, Bhattis, Aharvds, Lohdnas, Makyanas, Edthods, 
and the Vadhels a branch of B4thods, and Vdghers. After a.d. 1820 the 
Vaghers remained in a chronic state of revolt, till in A.d. 1857, escited by 
the nows of the success of the mutineers in Upper India, they drove out 
the Gaekwar s garrison. In a.d. 1865 the Vdghers of Okhamandal again 
became unruly, overran the whole of Kdthiavdd, and did immense damage 
before 'they were finally brought to order in a.d. 1873, since when they 
have quieted down.^ ^ 
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Thougli tlie figures giveu in tlie statement are for a.d. 1872, they may 
be taken as faixiy representing tbe present (A.n,. 1900) distribution of the 
Hindu population by sects, as sons generally follow the faith of their' 
fathers. The figures also show that., out of a total Hindu population of 
9,012,471 in A.D. 1901^ and 11,036,706 in a.d. 1891, most Kolis and the 
Early Tribes numbering 3,371,431 are probably* not followers of the 
regular Hindu sects. Among individual sects, Shaiys number about 
oue-fourth of the Yaishnavs, of whom again the R4m4nujs including 
apparently R^manandis, Rdmsnehis, and Rim worshippers generally, 
come first with 1,155,848; the Vallabhaoh^ris, including some of those 
classed under Vaishnavs, stand second with 647,256 ; the Svaminarayans 
come next with 237,687 ; anrf the Kabirpanthis follow last with 200,758. 
Brahmans are almost all Shaivs; Vanids, other than Jains, are mostly 
Yallabh^oharis. Some Rajputs, Suth4rs, Sonis, Kanbis,and Bhdts follow 
one or other of the above faiths. But the large majority of these 
and other Hindus are followers of Bijmargi, Parnami, Sv^mindrayan, 
Kabirpanthi, and other minor sects. 

The chief objects of modern Hindu worship beginning with the Epic 
age are the Trinity : Brahma the Creator, Yishnu the Preserver, and Shiv 
t5>e Destroyer. Brahma develops in the post-Yedic age from the Rigvedic 
Brahman ; Yishnu a sun-god in the Rig Yed becomes the god of 
preservation and universal prosperity ; and Rudra is a terrible god in the 
earlier Rig Yed hymns, but iu the Yajur Yed he is several times 
mentioned by the name of Shiy and Shankar and also Mah^devi Yishnu’s 
character for preservation is, in post-Vedio mythology, developed in the 
doctrine of his incarnations or avatars^ literally meaning descents to 
earth, which he assumed for the good of gods and men, Ram and Krishna 
being the two most worshipped now throughout India, and forming the 
centres round which the Yaishnav sects have gathered. Rudra or Shiv, 
thoDgh fierce^ is besought in the Yedas not only to preserve man from 
calamity, but to bestow his blessings on man and beast, which may 
account for his euphemistic epithets of Shiv or auspicious, Shankar or 
doer of good, Shambhu or origin of good, and Mahadev or great god. 
His healing powers are mentioned with special frequency in Yedic 
literature, and he is praised as the greatest of physicians. He alone has 
been given the name of Mrityunjaya or death-conqueror ; and in cases of 
anxiety, serious illness, and evil planetary influence, prayers called 
and Mrityunjay jap are offered to him at the present day in temples of 
Mahadev, Brahman pouriug water over his ling, and reciting the 
Budr4dhy%a or panegyric in honour of Shiv, repeating it eleven 
times in the Rudri, 121 times in the Laghu Rudra, 1331 times in the 
Maha-Rudra, and 14,641 times in the Ati-Rudra. 

In the Epic period Yishnu prominently figures in his two incarnations. 
The Ramayan has for its hero Rdm the seventh incarnation of Yishnu 
at the close of the. second or Tretd age, and the Mahibhdrat has Krishna 
the eighth incarnation at the end of the Dvdpar or third age. The first 
and last books of the Ramdyan show how the poem was meant to glorify 
Yishnu. Rdvau, says the story, having obtained from Brahma the boon of 
being invulnerable to gods, demigods, and demons, abused his immunity 
in so terrible a manner that the^ gods in despair implored Yishnu as 
the preserving deity to allow himself to be born as man, the particular 
class whom Ravan had, in his arrogance and contempt, forgotten to 
include in his boon. Yishnu consenting, is bom as Ram and performs 
the task of overcoming Bavan. At the end of the seventh book Brahmd 
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gradnally got a large following. Tlie founder of a new sect and his 
disciples, in the first fervour of religious zeal, moved throughout the 
country denying themselves all comforts, thus realizing to the popular 
mind the living ideals of self-sacrifi.ce. They proclaimed everywhere the 
religious merit of visiting the shrines of their favourite gods, and the 
various places and spots rendered famous in their legends as detailed 
in the iSpics, Purans, and local Mdhdtmyas, or prasliastis that is glory- 
describing tracts. Thus grew the several Hindu religious sects, with 
pilgrimages so dear to all classes of devout Hindus. 

The first of such religious founders or apostles, of whom there was an 
almost unbroken succession from about TOO a,d., was Kumarila, n. ¥haUa 
or learned Brahman of Bihar. He vindicated the ancient Uedic rites, and 
stirred up a persecution against Buddhists and Jains, which tradition has 
magnified into an extermination of the Buddhists from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. Pollowing the Mimamsa school, he ascribed the universe 
to a divine act of creation, and assumed an all-powerful God as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and dissolution of the world. The doctrine 
of this personal deity, the one existent and universal soul without a 
second or advaita, embodies the philosophical argument against the 
Buddhists. Kumarila’s famous disciple was Shankaracharya (C. a.d. 800), 
a Malabar Brdhman, who wandered as an itinerant preacher as far 
north as Kashmir and died at Badriked^r in the Himalayas at the age of 
3*2. He moulded the later Mimamsa or Vedanta philosophy into its final 
form and popularized it as a national religion, and since then every new 
Hindu sect has had to start with a personal God. He addressed himself 
to the high caste philosopher on the one hand and to the low caste multi- 
tude on the other. As the twofold result of his life-work, he left a 
compact Brafhman sect and a national religion,^ 

Shankaracharya taught that there was one soul and Supreme God 
distinct both from any member of the old Brahman Triniiy and from the 
modern Hindu pantheon. The Ruler of the Universe is te be worshipped 
not by sacrifices but by meditation and in spirit and in truth. But 
Shankar realized that such a faith is for the few. To those who could 
not rise to so high a conception of the Godhead, he allowed the practice 
of any rites prescribed by the Veda, or by later orthodox teachers to 
whatsoever form of the Godhead, they might be addressed. But Shiv- 
worship claims Shankaracharya as its apostle in a special sense. It 
represents the popular side of his teaching and the piety of his followers 
has elevated Shankar into an incarnation of Shiv himself. 

Of the four cults or sampraddyas into which the Vaishnav creed was 
divided after the twelfth century, one, which in A.D. 1872 is mentioned as 
having 1,155,848 followers in Gujarat, is 'the SliH sampraddya founded 
by a South Indian Brahman named Rdmanu] (a.d, 1150), which incul- 
cates the worship of Vishnu as N4r‘4yan., and of Shri or Lakshmi. Two 
others also inculcate the worship of Vishnu, but as Krishna, one founded 
by Nimbarka and- called the Sanakadi Sampraddya which has no followers 
in Gujarat; the other called the Sdmba Sampraddya, founded by 
Vishnusvami a Telugu Brdhinan, a modified form of which, started by Ms 
disciple Vallabh and called Vallabhachdri, is at present the largest 
and most infiuential Vaishnav sect in Gujardt, Kachh, and Kdthiavad 
with about 647,256 followers. The fourth is the Brahma Sampraddya 


^ Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 209. For another view compare Butt’s Civilization of 
India, 68-69. 
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founded by Madhvicharya, an Orissa Braliman, worsHppino- ErishM 
various forms, which has very few followers in Gujarat. “ 


Ra'ma'nujs, wth a few followers chiefly among Brahmans and 
Vanias, have temples m Baroda, Ahmedabad, Dabhoi, Surat, Viranwy^m 
and other towns. Their doctrine is called Visishtadvaita, that is Inity 
with attributes or non-duality with a difference. Under this doctiine 
Brahmd or Vishnu is a personal God (paramdimd) related to the 
nature achit as the spirit is to the body the 
in^vidual souls being distinct among themselves and from God The 
Ramdnujs worship Vishnu as Ndrayan. Their sddhus wear silk or wool 
garments, and are scrupulous in keeping caste distinctions and in^the 
preparation and privacy of their meals. \ novice is initiated with the 
name of N^r^yan or Vishnu. The special marks of a £^1101 arfa 
dose-shaven mustache; a tulsi or sweet basil rosary worn during 

»T f ^>*^^ 51 , or at calls of naW 

m God s slave as the salutatioii phrase ; the discns or Ghakm and 

of Vishnu braudk ou t^e Lmstom earfv ' 
childhood ; a,ud two vertical or slanting lines ou the forehead of white olav 
a perpendicular red streak for Lakshmi in the middle with a horizontal 

® to tyo inches wide, and representing Vishnk’s throne The 
E^mdnuj religious houses in south Deceau are numerous ^rteld in^ 
veueratiom Dwirka is one of their places of pilgSmaJ ’ ^ | 

1300 Ra inayat sect was founded by R^mdnand Ia.d. £ 

S nf ^ Rimanuj, owing to a difference on the sinulei 

£e“t 2 re£r"Iis dS““^ taking food on which Edminnj lallu 
Hia pTiip-F Gfinf 4. sometimes called avadhuta or liberated 

^IS chief seat was at Bandras, but he and hia followers have set nn mini 

of wHchS^Ttll'^ gfaerally under a Jfa/iuu!; or Suporiorf many ' 

tL wIli^roVviZraTBT ^ endo™ts and privileges. He inculcated 

» “wSmS rSS*Kpa a ” beine the grmi E.lS ' i 

barher* ^ ^ Lhanna a Jatj and Sena a 


alloSmSdSrcZT^^^^^^ is 

called Nag 4 or naked The hpqr? forbidden to the division 

is enjoined celibacy. ' The sadlut^ ^®si<ies at Hheda in Jodhpur 

to lay devotees and Ai-no- v ^ p'E’iests at temples, preach 

obse4 fests ’S They take alms and 

that of his natural fa+t,f ^ mt® ^s gum, not 

xtamanand as an rvp - 


S«:Sr/Cir‘Z”thfLd®”^r' 

and standing* or keenimcr oV -u a sitting amidst fire and smoke, 

■ ‘fSSf *“ 

and Raipi 


gj — ocwA YCuUJlUii. 

Brdhmans Vdnias Sonis ‘ 
inded about A.n. . .x.r... 

/Tititrv'wrw 


and — T followers among 

SkSSbCA 
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and establisiraieiits at Idar, Par/inti,-j, AbmedaMd, Baroda, Olpad, Bander, 
Snrat, and Bnls^r. The mental worship of Tishnn as Bam is, according 
to them, the only religions duty and the only means of salvation. 
They believe in the unity of the human with the supreme soul, worship no 
imfige, and always repeat the name of Bam. Among the rnles of conduct 
for their truthfulness, over the passions, a solitax'y 

residence, and begging ready-made food from lay followers are enjoined. 
The use of fire or even a lamp at night is strictly forbidden, and even 
the touch of a coin is held sinful. They rise and bathe at early dawn and 
wear an ochre-coloured piece of cloth. Their forehead mark is of white 
gopiohandan clay in shape like the flame of a lamp emblematic of divine 
light. They use a TosBiVj of rat mjali or red sandal. 

The Sa^mba or Rudra-samprada'ya founded by Vishnusvdmi and 
altered and propagated by his best known successor Vallabh a Dra\id 
Brahman, is the famous 7allabhachari sect widely prevalent in Gujarat, 
having 6i7,256 followers. The philosophic doctrine propounded by 
Yishnusvami is called Slmddhddraita or pure non-duality as distinguished 
from the Kevalddvaita of Shankarach^rya and the Visishtddvaita of 
Bamdnuj. It teaches that God, though eternal, is endued with a celestial 
form, and all visible phenomena emanate from him at his will. The 
iudividual human soul jivdtmd is believed to be a spark from the 
supreme soul 'paramdtmd^ separate in form but identical in essence. 
Building on this philosophical basis, Vallabh introduced elements of 
pleasure and enjoyment iu divine worship, rejecting the austerity and 
hardship of the other sects, and called his cult Fuslitimdrg or creed of 
spiritual nourishment.^ Among other articles of his new creed, Vallabh 
taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, and prescribed that 
it was the duty of teachers and devotees to worship the Deity, clothing 
him with goodly raiment and presenting him with choice food. In this 
new creed the element of love for the Deity predominates, and final bliss 
is held to consist in this loTe for the Deity in Goloka the paradise of go, 
that is rays or cows, and obtainable only by ofiering worship to Krishna . 
with loving devotion as a woman would towards her beloved. 

Both mental and physical worship are prescribed by followers of 
this creed. Mentally the image of Krishna is to be imagined as existing 
before the mind’s eye and to be worshipped without rites or cere- 
monies. Physically the actual human image of Krishna is to be 
worshipped with all pomp and ceremony. Vallabhacharya is said to 
have distributed among his disciples many images of Shri Krishna 
Bhagvan, which are still held in great reverence. In their temples 
or mandirs which are mostly built without porch or spire, images of 
Shri Krishna in various forms are set on raised platforms, and homage 
is paid to them by devotees at fixed hours every day. On holidays the 
image is profusely decorated, seated on a richly carved dais or swung in 
fancy cradles of glass, ivory, or wood decked with flowers. Thousands 
of devotees flock to the temples if but to get a glimpse jhdnhhi of the 
Thikorji (image) in all his glory. 

Seven daily services or daTshans are held which are largely attended by 
male and female devotees. They are (1) Mangla, at half-past six in the 
morning or earlier in the winter, when the image is shown as rising from 
bed; (2) Sangdr at eight in the morning, when the image is richly 

1 Puskti-marga Is also taken to mean tlie mdrga or creed that gave nourishment or 
pnshii to the declining trunk cult of Vishnusvdmi. 
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AppettdixC. attired ; (3) Bdjbhog at noon, wlienthe image is shown as taking a meal 
^ — after returning from cattle- tending, the delicacies placed hefore the 

image being distributed among servants and votaries ; (4) Utthcipan at 
Vallabha* afternoon, when the image is shown as rising from repose ; 

CHABis ' (^) Bhogsama at four o’clock, the afternoon lunch ; (6) Sandhya or drti 

at about sundown, the evening toilet; and (*7) Sen after lamplight, 
repose for the night. On all these occasions the ceremony is much the 
same, offering flowers, perfumes, and dainties, and waving a lighted 
lamp before the image. On holy days instrumental and vocal music 
accompany the evening 

The seven chief seats or gddis, presided over by lineal descendants of 
the founder, are AhmedabM and Surat in. Gujarat ; Goknl and Mathura in 
the Korth- Western Provinces; and Kanki’oli, Kotah, and Kathdvara in 
Rajputaua. There are also establishments in Bombay, Banaras, Dwarka, 
Jagann^th, Mathura, and Vrindavan ; and in the leading cities and 
towns of Gujarat, Kiithiavad, and Kaohh. The Nathdvara shrme, where 
the deity is believed to have come from Girir^j or mount Govardhau 
near Mathura, is held ia the highest esteem. Initiation of a novice 
in the Yallabliacharyan doctrine begins in childhood. The fijrst 
instruction begins between the second and fifth year. The nowice 
is taken to the Mahdraja, who repeats the formula, Sri Krishme^h 
SliaraTmni mama, that is God Krishna is. my refuge. After the child is 
made to repeat the initiatory prayer, the Maharaja passes round its 
a tuhi or sweet basil rosary. A later and more important initiafou 
i.akes place after the eleventh or twelfth year, and at or beifore 
marriage for females. After this second initiation the votary is suppetaedf 
to consecrate his tan (body), man (mind), and dhan (worldly beiongii^s) 
to the deity. This ceremony is called Brahma-Sambandh or conneom%l 
with the Supreme Being, and enjoins a total surrender of self to fny 
deity. 

The Vallabhdcharya brow-mark consists of two red perpendicular lines 
converging in a semicircle at the root of the nose. Though the sec/t has 
no sddhus or anchorites, some of the followers take the samarpajna or 
dedicatory vow, and do not eat food cooked for them by others, avom even 
the touch of anybody, nor do they drink water polluted by another’s I touch. 
These are called m.arjudi$. They do not ordinarily eat from metal /vessels 
but from leaf -plates, and obtain their drinking water in canvas-covered 
receptacles. Besides the works written by Yallabh4charya, his son Yitthal- 
nathji, and his grandson Gokulnathji, their holiest book is the Bhagyat 
Puran, the tenth chapter of which describes the early life of Shii Krishna, 
and is the principal basis on which their creed rests* Y allabhacharya the 
founder was a Telugu Brahman (a.u. 1479-1531), the sixth successor of 
Yishnusy'lmi. His predecessors were celibates; but Yallabh married 
and enjoined marriage and worldly life to his successors. At Yijayanagar 
IJjjain and Allahabdd his sound learning secured many converts to his 
faith. He died at Banaras in his fifty-second year, leaving two sons 
(lopin^th and Yitthalndth. Yitthalnaih died in a.d, 1583 at the age 
of ninety, leaving seven sons sdtsvarup, each of whom established a 
^ se^^rate seat or gddi. Of them the most distinguished for learning 

’ , . , fourth son Gokulndthji. Their high position and 

' ^ influence won for them the title of great kings M akdrdja which is still 

- . - - 1 others, Gosvdmi or Gosdinji, lord of cows, and 
i Y allabhhul, descendants of T allahha. ^ 

•y ' 5 ^ with 287,687 followers among Brdhmans, 
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Bh^vsars, Oharans, Darjis, GMncMs, Golds, Kauris, KatMs, Kolis, Luhars, 
Mails, Rajputs, Salats, SatiLvaras, Sonis, and SutMrs, is the most modem 
of Vaislinav sects. Its founder Ghanashyam or Sahajduand Svami was 
born in A. p. 1780 at the village of OhMpaiya about eight miles north of 
Ayodhya in the N.-W. Provinces, and was the second son of Hariprasdd 
a Samvedi Sarvariya Brahman. His parents dying when he was eleven 
years old, he became a recluse, and adopted the name of Nilkanth 
Brahoaachari. At that early age he knew the Bhagvad Gita and Yishnn-- 
Sahasra-Ndm by heart. In the course of his rambles, which extended 
from Badrikedar in the extreme north to Edmeshvar near Cape Comorin, he 
visited Ahmedabdd and Bhimnath near Dhandhuka. He then went from 
Gopnath to Mdngrol near Junagadh. In A.n. 1799 he began to associate 
with a body of Ramaiiandi>ad/i?^5, and in A.n. 1800 was initiated with 
the name of Sahajdnand. Thus, at the age of twenty, he began to 
preach the doctrines of his new faith, and with such effect, that 
Ramanand, the then head of the body, appointed him his successor. Sahajd- 
nand then went to Kachh and converted even Mnsalmans to his faith. 
In A.D. 1804: he came to Ahmedabdd, established alms-houses 
and began to spread his faith and make converts chiefly among the lower 
classes. In a.d. 1830 Sahajanand died at Gadhda in east Kdthiavdd, 
where his footmarks or pdduhd are still worshipped. During his lifetime 
Sahajdnand being a celibate adopted two of his nephews as his sons. One 
of them was installed at Ahmedabdd and the other at Vadtdl. 

The tenets of the Svdminardyan faith are embodied in a book of precepts 
or Shihsha Fatrif which is more a treatise on practical ethics than pure 
theology ; and the Yachandmrit which forms an exhaustive treatise on all 
branches of religious philosophy. Their authoritative works are the Y edas 
the Yedanta Sutras of Yyasa as interpreted by Rdmdnuj; the Bhdgvat. 
Purdii; three chapters of the Mahdbhdrat, namely Yishnu Sahasra Nam, 
Bhagvad Gita, and Yidur Niti, and the Ydsudev Mdhatmya chapter of* 
the Skand Purdn. The book of precepts strictly prohibits the destruction, 
of animal life ; promiscuous intercourse with the other sex ; use of animal 
food and intoxicating liquors and drugs on any occasion ; suioide ; theft 
and robbery ; false accusation against a fellow-man ; blasphemy ; partaking 
of food with low caste people ; caste pollution ; company of atheists and 
heretics, and other practices which might counteract the effect of the 
founder’s teachiugs. The popularity of the faith is ascribed to its great 
regard for animal life, social purity, and total abstention from the use of* 
intoxicating drinks. Sahajdnand prescribed the worship of Nar-Narayan,^ 
Radha-Krishna, and Sitaram, obeisance at Shaiv temples and observance 
of the Shivratri holiday. In doctrine he preached the Yisishtadvaita 
(uuity with attributes) faith of Ramdnuj. 

The sect has two seats or gadis, one called Uttarji at Ahmeddbdd, for 
villages and temples in north Gujarat, including parts of Dholka and 
Dhandhuka, Limbdi, Wadhwdn, Morbi, Navanagar, Rajkot, aud Kachb, 
and also at Ujjain, Band.ras, Calcutta, and Jaganndth ; the other at 
YadUl called Dakshina Bhdg, for south Gujardt, including Nadidd, parts 
of Dholka and Dhandhuka, west Kdthiavdd, Gadhda, Junagadh, Dwdrka, 
Broach, Surat and Bombay, the Ydtrak river forming the boundary. The 
annual income of the seat derived from presents bJiets and contributions 
Ugds from lay devotees is very large. Ordinarily every lay follower is 
C^fpected to contribute a twentieth of his yearly income, while the more 
devout is expected to pay a tenth. 

Followers of the sect are of four classes, Brahmacliaris and Sddhus^ 
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forming tbe sacerdotal order ; Palas or servants and menials attached to 
temples; and Satsangis or the general laity. The lay follower on 
entering the faith does not renounce the world, hut lives with his famil^^ 
and pursues his usual vocation, attending the temples and religious 
services and paying his dues. But before taking his food, he is enjoined 
to worship the likeness of the founder, which he constantly keeps along 
with the 3o6k of Precepts- He also worships his footprints on a piece of 
cloth, and tells his rosary beads repeating his name. The Brahmachari, 
who must be a Brahman, dedicates his life to the service of the faith. 
Certain ceremonies qualify any Hindu not below a Kanbi in caste to be 
a Sddhu, and a Sanskrit school is attached to the establishments in 
Ahmeddbid and Yadtal to give free Sanskrit education to tbe 8ddJms, 
The P^las, wlio form the naajority of the Sevahs, are recruited from Kolis 
Eabaris and other low caste Hindus. These two orders have to lead a 
single life. All these are under the control of the Acharya or head of the 
seat, who is a direct descendant of the founder. Though the dcJidryasltlp 
is hereditary, it requires confirmation by a council of four Bralimaclidris 
four Sddhus and four lay Satsangis before accession* The A'chdrya 
rises early, and after performing his morning devotions and ceremonies, 
presides at a meeting of Brahmach^ris, Sadhus, and the laity, where 
religious and moral subjects are discussed ; or failing them, the Bh^gvat 
Puran and the Yachanamrit are read and explained. At eleven o’clock 
they rise for dinner, again meeting similarly in the evenings^ and dis- 
persing at about midnight. The dchdrya adorns the images with costly 
raiment and ornaments and offers them luch viands. He also waves the 
drti lamp in the morning and evening, w’hen, as a rule, all lay devotees 
attend, and leave after singing devotional songs or hhajans. 

The chief duty of Brahmacharis and Sadhus is to spi’ead the faith, 
moving about the country always in pairs, and preaching for the conver- 
sion of the masses* They get food and clothes from the income of the 
seat. They rise early, offer prayers, and except the infirm, the sick, and 
those engaged in cooking, attend the six o’clock meeting where the head 
Brahmachari or Sadhn delivers a sermon or reads from the Puran s or the 
Yachantorit, They retire at nine o’clock and x^ead or study till dinner 
is served at eleven. They then meet at the temple, take a recess at two, 
reassemble at three, and hold religious discourses till six in the evening. 
At night supper is served only to the - weak, infii*m, or weary. The rest 
read Ixoly texts and retire at eleven o’clock. The Pdlds are attendants 
and menials waiting upon the dchdrya. 

The ceremony of initiation begins with the novice offering a palmful 
of water which he throws on the ground at the feet of the dchdrya saying 
I give over to Svami Sahajanand my mind, body, wealth, and sins of (all) 
births, Man^ tan^ dJian, ane janm ana pap He is then given the sacred 
formula Krishna tvam gatir mama, Sri Krishna thou art my refuge. 
The novice then pays at least half a rupee to the dchdrya. Sometimes 
dchdrya delegates his authority to admit follow'ers as candidates for 
:?egular^ discipleship, giving them the Panch Yartamdn formula^ forbid- 
ding lying, theft, adultery, intoxication, and animal food. But a perfect 
disciple can be made only after receiving the final formula from one of 
•|he two dchdryas. The distinguishing mark, which the disciple is then 


^ * IB^ollowlnj^ a belief tliafc*tbe founder would protect them from tbe borrors of bell for 
' . , * 1% therefore is TaHamdn Banth, 
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allowed to make on his foreliead, is a Yertical streak oi gopiohandan clay 
or sandal with a round redpowder mark in the middle and a necklet of 
sweet basil heads. 

A special feature of the sect is that its Brahmachdris and Sadhas 
being forbidden to indulge in the pleasures of the table, unlike other 
Hindus, eat at their dinner a mixture of different cooked viands mixed 
together. Anothei’ feature is the scrupulous care with which, in practice, 
intei'course between the sexes is avoided. No Sadbu may ever touch a 
-woman, even an accidental tonch except that of a mother having to be 
expiated by a whole-day fast. Similarly, should a widow- disciple touch 
even a boy who is not her son she has to undergo the same penalty. 
There are sepamte passages for women in their large temples, and 
separate reading and preaching halls for women, atten&d by the wives 
of the dcluiryas, with images of Badha, Krishna, and the founder. 

The Kabirpanthi sect, a branch of the Ramanandis, with 200,'758 
followers among Lohanas, Kanbis, Sonis, Suthars, KumbMrs, LuharS; 
Darjis, Khatris, Kachhias, Ghanchis, Bhavsdrs, Haj^ms, Dhobis, Kadiy 4s, 
and Kolis, was founded about a.d. 1380 - 1420 by Kabir (Arabic — the 
great) also called Dnydni or the Sage, and Sat Saheb or the good 
lord, a low‘Caste Hindu or Mnsalman^ of Upper India, who, by force 
of genius, earnest faith, and sincerity of conviction, rose to be one of 
the greatest religious reformers of India. Though a follower of 
Ram^nand, Kabir went a step further, and tried to unite in one common 
faith, not all Hindu castes alone, but Hindus and Mahomedans alike, 
discarding the worship of all forms of the deity, and the observance 
of Hindu or Musalman rites and ceremonies. His faith prescribes no 
initiatory no fixed form of sectarian salutation, no distinctive 

forehead mark, and no rosary. These outward manifestations are 
immaterial, the purity of life and elevation of the inner man and 
perfect faith in God being the sole objects. All men, he asserts, have 
divine attributes in a greater or less degree, but God possesses the 
superhuman qualities of freedom from human weakness, power to 
assume auy form, undescribable purity, and irresistible power. The 
good follower of the faith called Sddhu is God’s living semblance, who 
attains everlasting bliss after death. God is eternal, and so is the 
elementary matter from which He is formed, All things are made 
of that same matter which pre-existed in Him before they took their 
present form, just as flesh blood and bone are present in the creative 
fluid. Kabir’s philosophy recognises the identity of the human and the 
dii^ine soul as with the pure Yedantists. Salvation, according to Kabir, 
consists in attaining the highest knowledge, that this world is a mere 
delnsion, and that the human and the supreme soul are one. According 
to Kabir’s moral code, life is the gift of the Giver of all that is good, 
and should therefore not be violated or trifled with by His creatures. In 
marked contrast with other sects, he preached that universal brotherhood 
is a cardinal virtue, and the destruction of animal life in any form 
either of sentient or insentient beings, is held to be a great crime. 
All the chances and changes of life, the varied lot of man, his differences 


^ Kabir’s birtb and parentage are shrouded in mystery. It is said in the Bhakta 
'M41a that be was the son of a Brahman virgin-widow, who was unconsciously blessed 
with a son by K4m4nand, She exposed the child, who was taken and adopted by a 
Mnsalmdn weaver or jJiulaiya^ which is the name by which Kabir calls himself in his 
lliajans, v . ' 
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in religion, bis desires, hopes, fears, love, and all worldly ills are held 
to be the result of cosmic illusion mdyd. To recognize the one Divine 
spirit under these manifold illusions is to obtain emancipation and 
rest of soul. That rest is to be reached, not by burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices, but by faith or hhaUi and meditation on the Supreme 
Spirit, and by beeping his holy names for ever on the lips and in the 
heart.i Retirement from the world is recommended in so far only 
as it assists quiet and undisturbed meditation on God and the soul 
A m oney rules of conduct, their s&dhiis are enjoined celibacy, not 
even to look on a woman, to renounce all distinctions of caste, creed, 
ritual and forms of adoration, to abstain from all desire of material 
wealth, to inflict no bodily pain, austerity, or penance, to rise betimes, to 
bathe always with cold water, and engage in spiritual meditation, and lie 
on the bare ground. Implicit obedience to the spiritual guide gum is also 
enjoined ; but every pupil of the sect is directed to carefully scrutinize 
the doctrines and acts of his teacher and guide before finally surrendering 
to his control. But ever afterwards the guru exercises absolute authority 
over lay devotees and often inflicts chastisement for irregular living. 
Reproof and admonition are followed by prohibition to enter the guru's 
presence, and expulsion from the fraternity is the extreme punishment. 

The religious creed of the sect is Vaishnav of the Ramdnaud or 
Edmavat cult. Kabir himself is said to have originally been a worshipper 
of the Deity endued with form and attributes as Ram and Krishna. 
Subsequently he rose a step higher and preached the doctrine of a 
God without form and attributes. The tenets of his faith are embodied 
in voluminous works which are mostly in dialogues in different languages, 
the authors being Kabir and his immediate disciples. They are preserved 
at the head-quarters of the sect, the Kabir Chaura at Banaras. From 
these and the devotional songs hhnjans it clearly appears that though 
the Kabirpanthis have in the main seceded from Brahmanism, the 
founder had an intimate knowledge of Brdhmanic theology and 
philosophy. Sadhus are recruited generally from high caste Hindus. 
Caste distinctions are observed to some extent, and among sddhus a 
Brdhman sddhu cooks for the rest. Their forehead mark is vertical of 
white or yellow clay, extending from the tip of the nose to the top of 
the forehead. Of the two gddis of this sect, the chief is the Kabir Chaura 
at B^hugadh near Banaras. Of the two pontiffs one remains an 
ascetic, the other is allowed to marry. On the death of either, the head 
pupil is raised to the gddi with the consent of the other heads. These 
exercise moral influence both over Sadhus and lay followers ; and 
the latter are empowered to depose even the head if he is found to lead 
an irregular life. The sect has temples where devotees adore^ Kabir’a 
or the guru*s gddi, and offer flowers to the books of Kabir. They also 
sit beside his books on f ullmoon nights, especially that of Bhadarva 
(September-October) singing till dawn the devotional songs bhajans 
composed by Kabir and his disciples. 

' There are several branches of this sect, Sat-Kabirs, R4m-Kabirs, 
Hamsa-Kabirs, and nine others. The Hamsa-Kabirs hold that God 
once assumed the form of a swan or hmnsa, and they offer their 
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devotions to the Deity in that form. In Gujarat this worship is said 
^mbnsar^^^ preached about a century ago by one Niy€ Diji of 

The Shaivs, numbering 690,124 in a.d. 1872, who are commonly 
Brahmans and less often Bajpnts, Brahma-Kshatris, Vdniiis, Kadva 

f aoir’ throughout Gujarat, K^thidvdd, and 

Kaclih. worship the deity under the name of Endra, Shiv 

Sadashiv, Shankar, Shambu, and Mahadevin their houses as a family god 
as well as in their temples, one or more of which are found in almost 
every milage, town, or city. Though Shiv is imagined to be a 
fair-skmned recluse or yog^ having an extra fire-emitting eye, sitting on 

Lmfn’ I n T m elephant hide, with cobras for orLments and 
human skuhs for a necklace, the moon over his forehead and the Ganges 
his matted hair jati, he is so represented only in cfve 
and temple sculptures and m modern pictures. In Shaiv shrines the 
wifh^^^ifT his place as the object of worship, which is offered 
with sandal chandan,^a.^r, and the leaf of the three-leaved Jeb ^gle 

worship is elaborate in sixteen par^s, 
shodash with Vedic hymns and Vedic ritual on holy days bS 

an^*^’ ^ Hj^ahman may recite Vedic mantras 

and womhip according to Vedic ritual, which partlv exnlains wbv 
castes other than Brdhmans for whom the Pnranm ritual is^nrescribod 
are not usually Shaivs. In strong contrast with the pomp o/vaishnav 
temples is the simplicity and solemnity of the worship of Shiv. It is 

?? A fourteenths sUvrdtris, and esneciallv 

that of (Pebruary-Maroh), called MaUshwdtri, when the^god is 

invested with a brass or silver mask, and in winter ;hen hiremblem 
IS decked with refrigerated clarified butter in ornamental shapes cSled 
ghina Carnal, or the masked god is taken in procession, or on^occasions 
called Mahmudra and Ati-rudra, costing from Rs. 500 to Rs 10 000 

^he^rhip^ofst!^" to interest or excite the imagiuttiorL" 

are O.M or Mlfwd «d ,><{, or Iimiaou“*’S 

famous temple of Somnath or Prabhis mentioned in the TvCfiioi.' ! 
has one of these jgotir lings, and in the wh“lndia th 
eleven others like it. Nagnath, Gopn^th NyLth « f 
KathiavAd, Bhimnath near Dhandhuka, Untadia in Kaira an*d 
Shaiv shrines on the Narbada and Tipti 

possess great local sanctity. reputed, 

The worship of Rudra and Shiv has continued from the time of the 
Vedic seers to be the cult of the Brdhmans. It was adapted byThankt 
Jcharyaiand his successors to popular worship. From a storm Jod he 
had groTO into the Destroyer and Reproducer. The OhinLe pfwims 
and Indian poems supply evidence of his worship long before the^e^ i-i 
centey Am. Shankardchdryajs t^ohing gave an^liplsi t?t tWW 
India, and m the hands of his followers and apostolic successors ^ShiV 
worship became one of the two chief religions of India A » !f 
Destroyer and Reproducer, Shiv represeuTf pro W \hi ostpS 
doctrmes, and was early recognised as the first god or mL o^ the 
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Brdiimans. To tliem'he was the symbol of deatb as merely a eliange of life. 
His terrible aspects as Rtidra, Bbairav, Ugra, Agbor, and Bkim well 
adapted him to the religion of fear and propitiation prevalent among the 
ruder non-Aryan races. He thns became alike the deity of the highest and 
of the lowest castes.^ Shankardcharya wrote a number of popular Bhaiv 
panegyrics or stotras. A later and popular Shaiy panegyric, called the 
MaUman stotra^ is commonly recited by all devout Bhaiys. 

Shankar established four seats, two Shaiy at Badrikediir in the 
extreme north and Rameshvar near Cape Comorin, and two Yaishnay 
at Jagaunath or Puri and at Dw^rka. At these seats he installed 
pupils^ as dchdryas or religious heads, and their successive pupils still 
occupy the gddis. The Dwarka seat is called Shdmda Pith Throne of 
Learning, and is endowed by the Gdekwar of Baroda, who sanctions 
the appointment of every new pontiff. The chief duty of the pontiff is 
to preach and disseminate the doctrines of the Vedic religion, to control 
the body of friars or Sdnyasis, and generally to supervise the seat. A 
certain territorial area is assigned to each pontiff, outside which he has no 
jurisdiction. ' The Dwarka pontiff, called Shankarach^rya, is a referee in 
religious questions for followers of Shaivism in Guj^'at 

The moral code of the Shaiv school declares it to he a grievous sin 
to tell a lie, to eat ffesh fish onion garlic and similar forbidden articles as 
food, and to commit theft adultery and offences against society. Followers 
are also enjoined to give np pride, anger, and ambition, and not to use 
water, milk, or butter without properly straining them. Every living 
sonl being identical with Brahma, the destruction of animal life is 
strictly prohibited. So long as a man has not acquired the highest 
knowledge or brahma dnydn^ he is bound to observe tbe ritual 
prescribed in the Yedas. It is only to obtain a correct notion of 
the impersonal Brahma that the worship of a deity endued with some 
tangible form is recommended* 

Shaivs use a transverse streak on their forehead. They also put on 
a necklace of the rudrdhsha Elasocarpus ganitrus berry. The Shaiv 
ascetics are the Dandis, Yogis, Jangams, Paramahansas, ^ghoris, Urdhva- 
bahus, and Akashmukhis* 

The Dandis or Sanya'^sis carry a small stick or danda with a piece of 
tawny coloured cloth attached to it. They shave the hair and beard, 
wear only a strip of cloth round their loins, and subsist on food obtained 
ready cooked from tbe bouses of Brahmans only. They are enjoined 
to live by themselves in solitude, and pass their time in the study of the 
Shastras and in pious contemplation. They worship Shiv and also 
Yishnu as Nardyan. As a distinctive feature they bear the Shaiv 
mark on their forehead, smearing it with the tripundra, a triple 
transverse line made with ashes obtained from the fire of an 
Agnihotrx Brdhraan. They repeat the initiatory mantras which is Om 
namah Shivdya Salutation to ShiVj and also Namo Ndrdyandya 
Salutation to Ndrayah. Some Dandis worship the deity devoid of 
attributes nirguna or passion niranjam* Amongst some Yogis the worship 
of Shiv in the form of Bhairav is the prevailing form, and in that case 
part of the ceremony of initiation consists in making a small incision on 
the inner part of the knee and drawing the blood of the novice as an 
acceptable offering to the deitj% Being absolutely prohibited the use of 
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fire for any purpose, Daudis dispose of their dead by putting them in 
coffins and either burying or committing the body to some sacred stream. 
Though originally restricted to Brahmans Kshiiiriyas and Vaisyas as the 
three twice-born or sacred-threadwearing classes, any Hindu is now 
allowed to join the order of Dandis, who thus differ from the Dashnamis 
the primitive recluses of this order who admitted Brahmans only. The 
philosophic tenets of the Dandis are of the Vedanta school as taught by 
Shankar and his disciples. Some interest themselves in the Yoga 
practices as preached by Patanjali, while some have also adopted Tdntrik 
doctrines. 

Paramliaiisa is the highest of the four gradations among Sany^sis, its 
members , being solely occupied with the investigation ©f the Supreme 
Brahma without regard to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, satiety or 
want. In proof of their having attained this sort of ideal perfection, 
they move about in all weathers, and are supposed never to speak, not 
even to indicate any natural want. Their attendants receive what is 
brought to them as alms or food, and feed the Paramhansas with it. 

The insensibility of the Paramhansas to all natural wants is entirely 
passive, and therefore inoffensive, but this is not the case with the 
Aghoris. The Aghoris seem originally to have been .. worshippers of 
Devi in some of her terinfic forms, and to have required even human 
victims for -their rites. They are hideous in appearance and indescribably 
disgusting in their food. Aghoris are seldom now seen, but a few are 
believed to be living in the Abu, Girnar, and P4v4gadh hills. 

Like Yeragi and Sanydsi the term Yogi, especially its vernacular Jogi, 
is popularly applied to vagrants capricious* in their mode of living, 
who mostly nse the character for eking, out a lazy livelihood. In ita 
literal and much-respectod sense, Yogi means a follower of Patanjali’s 
Toga school who is devoted to divine meditation. The Yoga philosophy 
teaches fcha,t, by certain practices^ a man is able to obtain complete 
mastery over matter. These practices are long-continued suppression 
of the breath or ^ randy ama^ eighty-four different ways of fixing the 
eyes on the tip of the nose, and effecting by mental abstiaction^ a union 
between the human vital spirit and the universal spirit which is identical 
with Shiv as the source and essence of all creation. When this fusion is 
accomplished it is believed the Yogi is not born again. 

There are different classes of %ogis, the chief among them being the 
EI4nphat4s or followers of Gorakhnath, who have establishments in 
Hachh,^ Kathiavad, and Ahmedabad. They live as ascetics either singly 
or in monasteries. Shiv is their preferential object of worship, and they 
officiate as priests at the celebrated Ldt or staff of Bhairav at Banaras. 
They mark the forehead with a transverse line of ashes and also smear 
the body with ashes. They dress themselves in vaiious ways wearing a 
tawny coloared piece of cloth round their loins. They are more generally 
known by the name of Nithpanthis, and consider themselves to be th© 
descendants of Shiv. Among them flourished nine great ISTdths or lords 
and eighty-foursages called Siddhas. Itinerant singers called Bhartharia 
and Bdvali^s belong to this sect, .Others are Sirangihars who carry a 
small fiddle and sing religious songs and chant- mythological verses iu 
the streets, and Dorihars who sell thread and silk to the housewives of 
the village. They are all religious mendicants dealing in fortune-teUing,; 
interpretation of dreams, and palmistry. 
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Jangams or Lingaya'ts,^ found in small numbers, wear a copper 
or silvei" ling on tbeir person commonly round the neck or folded ia the 
turban. The Jangams smear their foreheads with ashes and wear necklaces 
or caiTy rosaries of theyudrdkslia Elseocarpus ganitrus berry. The ascetic 
members of the sect wear ochre-coloured clothes. 

Personal torture being of great efficacy in the Shaiv creed, some 
ascetics adopted certain modes of distorting their limbs and forcing them 
out of their natural position. Thus the Urdhva Ba'hus extend one or 
both their arms above their head. They also close the fist and allow their 
nails to grow and perforate the flesh. They are solitary mendicants 
subsisting on alms. They usually assume the Shaiv marks, and twist 
their hair in imitation of tlaejata or matted hair of Shiv. 

The A !k3; SEBinkllis keep their face turned to the sky till the muscles 
of the neck become stiffened and retain them permanently in that position. 
They also wear the jatd or matted hair and allow the beard and whiskers 
to grow. They smear their body with ashes and live on alms. The 
Bhumimukhis suspend themselves by the feet, generally on trees, with 
their heads nearly touching the ground, and keep themselves in this position 
for hours. The Nakhis let their nails grow, sometimes eleven inches long. 
The II^Xgas are fierce warriors. The MukXs or dumb men practice silence 
under vows, sometimes for years. The Pada.piditas torture themselves 
with barbed nails in their wooden shoes. The Dinyatrikas measure their 
length on the ground often, for hundreds of miles, while going to their 
chosen places of pilgrimage. 

The Bijpanthi or Ma'rgi sect, with a large following among Brahmans, 
Vjinids, Lohd-nfis, Eajputs, Satlivdrds, Mdlis, Kumbhars, Luhars, Darjis, 
Bhaysars, Golas,^ Khjirvas, Ahirs, Bdbrias, Chdrans, Bhary^ds, Kdpdis^ 
Kolis, and Kiithis, chiefly in Kaira and north Gujarat, is said to have 
been founded about 500 years ago by one Ugmasi at Banaras. They 
believe in an impersonal god, holding that the bumau and the eternal 
^ul are one. The object of worship is the image of a horse called Rdmde 
Pir/ or the flame of a lamp as an emblem of the f erml 
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water. On tlie montli of tKe copper jug is placed a cocoannt. The wicks 
are made by twining yarn round nine sticks. These wicks are dipped in 
butter, and a votary then holds the ends together and lights them. Below 
the wicks a butter-filled cup is put with small, floating cotton wu'cks. 
Sparks from the burning wicks overhead ignite the floating wicks which 
are called jyota. The. votaries sit round the blaze, feed it with clarifi.ed 
butter, and sing hymns or hhajans. At midnight an offering of sweets is 
made to the dame and a lighted lamp waved round it. Sweetmeats, and 
cocoa’^keriiel are then distributed, after which songs describing the exploits 
of Ramde Pir are sung. 

The chief saints of this sect are XJgamsi of Jesalpur; Mildev a Maiwad 
chief and his queen Rnpande ; Eamde Pir with his wife lilital and their 
daughter Dahaldevi; Yiramdev, the brother of R^mde Pir; PLhokhadioof 
Dlreldinagar ; Chaman Shaikh of Sindh ; Ratanpuri Gosdi; S4ro and Suro 
Rab4ris of Goheiv^d ; and Toli Rani also of Gohelvid. Toli R^Lni is also 
known as sati or the virtuous, she having propagated the faith in 
Kathicivad* Miraculous stories are x'elated about her, and from a mere 
country girl she is said to* have risen to be queen of the Gohil corsair 
Mokhdaji (a .D. 1317) of Piram. 

The Parna'mi sect, with follo^vers among Patiddrs, Kayasths, Modh 
Yanias, Rajputs, Bhats, Suthars, Darjis, Golds, Kadiyds, and Kolis, is 
said to have been founded during Aurangzeb’s reign 1658-1707) 
at the village of Jharna-Parna in Bundelkhand by one Prannath. 
Another story is that its founder was one "Devchand (a.d. 158/2) of 
Amarkot in. Sindli, who was much devoted to the study of the Bhdgvat 
Purdu, and travelled to Jdmnagar, where he consecrated a temple to 
Rddhd-Krishna. J3evohand^s chief disciple was one Meherdj Thdkor, 
after whom the sect is also called Meherdj Panth. Meherdj then instituted 
a seat at Surat, and travelled to Delhi and Malwa, establishing himself 
finally at Jharna-Parna under the patronage of Chhatrasal the ruling 
chief. A feature of this sect is that no idol or image should be worshipped 
but only Meheraj’s Book of Faith. In spite of this canon, devout 
Parnamis adore the boy Krishna as* he was at Gokul during his juvenile 
sports. In some Parndmi temples ornaments are s6 arranged as to look like 
an idol from a distance. In others there ai'e images of Radha-Krishna, 
But. the Book of Faith is always worshipped in such temples and a 
lighted lamp waved round it. The Parndmi gurus dhsQvre celibacy, visit 
their followers, and receive presents, aud give readings or recite kirtans 
in the temples. Parndmi Sddhus observe no obsequial rites, and do not 
inflict any bodily pain or penance. Their fasting' days are the third 
and fourth days of Ashadh (July), which day is also the anniversary of 
the founder. 

SBa'ktas or devotees of Divine Energy, regarded as consorts of some 
gods, are found among all classes in north Gujardt. They hold that 
Bhgkti is not only one with the male deity, but she is one in all things, that 
all things are in her, and besides her there is no other divinity. Their 
sacred texts which prescribe rites and ceremonies are called Mantras, 
Yamalas, and Rahasyas, which they call the fifth Yeda, and regard as of 
Yedic sanctity and antiquity# ^ 

Shaktas are of two kinds, or right-hand and Tdmoboharis 

or left-hand worshippers. The Dhakshindchdris worship their goddess 
publicly with the usual Yedic or Puranik ritual. They used formerly to 
offer blood sacrifices, offering a number of animals^ but the offering now 
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is of graia witli milk and sugar* Worship is restricted to Skiv’s consort, 
and to SMv only as identified ’wilii her. Their chief places of pilgxfimage 
are the shrines of Vindhyavasini near Mirzapnr and Jvjilamtikhi at 
ISFagarkot^ where on th^ eighth day of the dark half of Kartik (NoYemher- 
December) and Chaitra (April-May) pilgrims attend in large nnmbers. 

The Yamach^ri or Ydmamdrgi'Sbaktas adopt a ritual which holds the 
Yedas, Smritis, and Pnrans in contempt. . Besides Shiy’s wife they worship 
Lakshmi, Sarasyati, the Matrikas, the Kdyikas, Yoginis, and also the 
eyil-doing Dakinis and Sakinis, and Shiv in his form of Bhairav. Kan la, 
Aghori, Paramhansa, Ayghad, and Sharbhangi are five kinds of Shakta 
followers, of whom the Kanlas or Knlinas are best^known. Their forms of 
Worship include the use of flesh, fish, wine, sexnal intercourse, and mystic 
gesticulation. The goddess is represented by a woman in the flesh, and 
worship is celebrated in mixed societies, where men represent Bhairavs 
and women Bhairavis or ISF^yik^s. Plesh and wine are first offered to the 
woman-goddess and then distributed among the votaries. Orgies follow, 
and the ceremony called Shrichakra and Furndbliisheh or full initiation 
ends the rite. The members are enjoined strict secrecy and do not keep 
caste distinctions. Of late,* instead of mixed companies, males alone meet 
and partake of flesh and wine. The sect has no distinctive forehead mark, 
hnt two perpendicular Vermillion marks or a red streak up the middle 
of the forehead, with 'a round red cMndla at the root of the nose, ; 
indicate a Shdkta. They use a I'osary of the* rudrdksha Elaeocarpns ^ 
ganitrns berry or of coral beads. "While at worship they wear a i^ed silk > 
loincloth and garlands of crimson flowers. The sect has many votaries 
vho join on the faith of the high hopes held out to followers in their "holy ' 
Tantrik texts, ■ 


A further branch of the Kania Mdrga in north Gujariifc and Kdthi^ivad 
is called Kanchalia Panth or Bodice Sect, which holds that promisanons ’’ 
intercourse between the sexes confers religious merits on certain days, 

Ma^'dliavgar’s Panth, with followers among Brahmans, P^tiddrs, ^ 
Sangh^dias, and Hajams,jwas founded by Madhavgar of ISTadi^d about i 
A.i). 1824. He became a recluse and lived in Katbiavad, when he ' 
preached his dogmas base^ on the Yed^nta school. According ito his 
tenets, God has neither form nor attributes and has no incarnations. ‘ 
Contemplation of one Supreme Brahma is all that he preaches. Ha 
condemns the worship of idols, deified persons, animals, trees, rivers, and 
other objects, which are only the creations of the Supreme Being, the 
supreme or universal soul being the same as the individual or lower soul 
j.ivdiv)ta» He deprecates the observance of fasts -or the infliction of pain 
hy austerities on the physicalj^ frame, which he considers is but a 
receptacle aijimima. Shedding; of animal blood is also strictly prohibited. 
There is no pollution by touch, hot even of a woman in her periods, or of 
a funeral mourner, or at eclipses. Bihhmans are not fed on the twelfth 
day after a death, nor shrdddhas performed in September. Pood and 
almsgiving are prescribed only for the old and the decrepit. 

The sect has no gddi and no pontiff dolidrya* There are gu7^us 
whose duty is to propagate the faith, to accept no homage,' seryic 
money bu,t cooked food and clothing only* They wear yello 
ents,. mark their foreheads with a transverse line of sandal,' ax 
rnjaa.Tncr Hlffioea.rmis f)*fl;riitruLft berries. 


a, rosary, of rudrdiksha Elseocarpus ganitrus berries, 
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who came from Persia, and settled in Giramtha village about nine miles 
sontli of Alimedabad. He is said to have miracnlonsly brought rain, 
whereupon the AhmedabM king Muhammad II. (A.i). 1441 - 1451) gave 
him his daughter in marriage. By her Imamshdh had four sons, the 
ancestors of the present Pinina Syeds, The faith preaches the 
contemplation and worship of one eternal and formless God. The 
followers are allowed to observe Hindu holidays and fast on the second 
and fourth days of every month and the whole of Ramzan. They 
obey their caste rules, read their own religious books, and, except that 
their reverence for Imamshah requires thein after burning their dead 
to bui'y the bones at Pirana, they are^.like other Hindus. The hdkds 
or shrine managers of this sect generally belong to the Leva Kanbi 
caste* They take vows of celibacy, wear yellow clothes, and bury their 
dead. The book of religious precepts called Shihslidpatri written by 
Imamshah, is supposed to be'read by all. The comyiou form for lay 
followers is SJiivoham I am Shiv, and by the K^lk^s, Imdm Kevalah The 
Imam (that is Imamshah himself) is the Obe God. 

The Ravipanth with followers among Lohanas, Kachhi^s, carpenters, 
Gadhvis, and Charans, was founded about A.o. 1750 by one Bhau or Bavi 
Saheb. JBJxcept that they adore Ravi Saheb- as their spirittpal lord, 
the Ravipanthis are, Yaishnavs. The story is that the founder Bhau 
. Saheb came from Shahpur in Kathiavdd and worked miracles in Baroda. 
Bhdu Saheb is said to have enjoined that his successors up to. the 
sixth degree should marry, and those after them should remain celibates. 
The sect has four seats or gddis with dohdryas or pontiffs who invest 
their followers with necklets or hanthis* 

The Saiitra'mpanth, with followers in and about Nadi4d, was founded 
at Nadidd by one Santr^m about a hundred years ago. He was a devout 
follower of Shankaracharya and of his doctrine of pantheism^ He used to 
practise yoga or abstraction, and attracted many followers, who built him 
a temple at Nadiad where the chief pontiff now resides. All followers 
are expected* to lead a pious andwirtuous life. The faith prescribes no 
distinctive marks and no necklet, but preaches a catholic tolerJition 
admitting within its fold people of all cast^, creeds, and persuasions, 
who are asked to, conform to a few simple rules of every-day morality. 
It enjoins no observances and Uo fasts, but expects every follower to keep 
in mind the memory of the founder on the fullmoon of Mdgli (.February) 
by chanting hymns or hJiajans in praise of him. Santram and his 
successor Lakshmandas are buried in Santram ’s temple at Nadi^d, and 
on that sacred spot a gddi or cushion is spi^ead and a butter-fed lamp 
kept always burning. The devotees hold the gddi in respect and flock in 
numbers to adore it. The annual income of the Nadi^d temple is about 
a thousand rupees* It has branches at Umreth and Padra in Baroda 
territory. 

The Uda'si sect, among the Ud4 Kanbis of Bardoli in Surat, 
was founded 300 years ago by one Gop^Idas. He rejected the Vedic 
ritual, but enjoined the study of fls speculative truths, believing in an 
impersonal God. He preached the possibility of final emancipation by 
devout contemplation of the all-pervading spirit, but held that future 
bii*ths are necessary for fnlfilling unaccomplished desires. The head or 
mahani of this sect is nominated by a council of five* He ties a necklet 
on the novice, fixes days for marriages and . funeral feasts, and punishes 
disobedience by expulsion. The U da Kanbi followers bathe early, pour 
water on the sweet basil plant, and worship their sacred book of faith. 
In the evening they bow to the cushion on which the book is kept, wavs 
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a hglited lamp, and chant hymns with mtisic. Their maliant officiates at 
their marriages. They perform no ohsequial rites. These UcUsia are 
different from the NdndkpdntM Uddsis, who are fotind scattered with 
establisHmeiits or akhddds in some cities and holy spots, 

with followers among Andvla Brahmans, 
Vafiias Ivanbis, Patifers, bnthars, Luhdrs, Kichhias, and. Hajams, was 
founded about A.D. 1600 hj one Ddduram or Daydlji a cotton cleaner of 
Ahinedabad. The sect being allied to the Kabirpanthis in doctrine and 
practice, is classed as a Vaishnav schism, and as a branch of the Rdmanandi 
school, Dadu being a pupil of Buddban, the fourth Eahirpanthi pontiff. 
The doctrines of the sect are .the same as those of Shankarachdrya’s 
Vedanta school, but Dddu finding them too abstruse for his followers, 
preacffied in their stead the worship of Bdl Mnknnd or the boy Krishna 
The Dadupanthis are divided into Vimktaa or ascetics who have renounced 
the world, and go bareheaded with but one garment and a water-pot ; 
Ragas, who carry arms ; and Vistdrdhdris, lay householders. They 
apply no distinguishing forehead mark and do not use the tulsi rosary. 
They are known at once by tb'eir cap which has four corners and 
hanging flap, which each follower has to make for himself. Marriage 
IS forbidden, for other than lay householders* To prevent destruction of 
animal life in ^ cremation, the tenets of the sect enjoin that corpses 
^ould be laid in the forests to be devoured by birds and beasts. This 
however is not done,, and they burn their corpses hut always at dawn. 
1 he- holy texts of the sect are passages from the widtings of Kabir and 
JJadu s_ writings which are both mystic and pantheistic. Their chief 
BJirine is Naraina near Jepur in Rajpntana, where' Didu’s bed and holy 
books are preserved and worshipped. 

The Ra dha vallablli ssct, with followers among lower class Hindus, 
was founded m a.d. 1585 by one Harivamsh of Vrind^vau near Gokul 
f North-West Provinces. His fourteenth descendant is the present 
head of -the sect. The chief object of worship is R^dha with &ishna 
as her vallM or consort. Their holy book is the Bb^^yat Pnrto. The 
Radha Su^anidhi written by the founder, and-the Seya SakhiyAni are 
two other books which are held in respect. 

L^kshmangar’s Panth, with followers among Hajams, Kumbhirs, 
Kanb.s, and lalabda Rolls, was founded by a Gosdin named Lakshmangar. 
They worship Mahddey, respect the Vedas and Vedie ritual and 

not practise austerities or penances involving corporal infliction. 

The K'abei^an'tll, chwfly followed by Lnhdrs, was founded about fifty 
yeara ago by KnbOTdas a Talabda Koli of Sfea near Anand, and a pnpff 
of KM8andas_ a Ramanandi ascetic. They believe in the Rdiu^Mi 
doctrine of unity with attributes. Their ascetics are enjoined to refrain 
from evil thoughts and passions and practice self-introspection. ' 

Ranclihod Bhagat’s Panth was founded in a.d. 1724 hv a Vank tn 
whom the_ god Ranchhodji exhibited, a miracle. The chief doSe s 

ibk universe, and, as such, should alone be the 

object of univeraal adoration. Falsehood, theft, adultery, and hatred 
. ^ fallow-worshippers are denounced by the cult — 

Krxshnapanth, and BhdbhdramTs are smafl recent ‘^a^^panth, Han 
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or crossings, generally at tiie passages, sources, and confluences of rivers, 
or on sea skores, and kot springs, especially those mentioned in tke 
Epics, Purans, and local M^kdtmyas,- Of local importance only are many 
annual fairs attended by a few tkousands from the neighbourhood. 
Tke Vaishnav place of Indian importance in Gujarat is Dwarka in 
north-west Ksitkiavad, its ]provincialrepresentatiTe being Dakor in north 
Gujarat, both sacred to 'Krishna. Outside of Gujardt the followers of 
Ram visit Ayodhya or Ondh his birth-place, while the followers of' 
Kiushna make it a point to visit Gokul, Mathura, and Vrindavan, so 
closely associated with the birth and childhood legends of Krishna ; 
Jagannath or Puri in Orissa, sacred to Buddha the ninth incarnation of 
Yishnu; Tirupati near Madras with a famous temple of Bilajij 
Tishnu-Kdnchi near Oonjeveram ; and Pandharpur in the Deccan with the 
fai'-famed shrine of Vithoba or YitthaL Followers of the Yallabha- 
charyan sect never fail to visit their chief shrine of Shrinathji at 
Nathdvara near Chitor in Rajput^na. With the Svaminarayans the 
holiest . places are Vadtal in north Gujarat and Gadhda in east 
Kathiavad. S^ml^ji and Brahmakhed in the Mahi Kantha, and 
Tulsishy^m and Yarahrup in south K^thiavM, are spots of more than local 
importance for Vaishnav pilgrims, 

The chief Shaivite shrine of Indian importance in Gujarat is Prabhas or 
Somnath Pdtan on the west Kathi^vdd coast. Sidhpur in north Gujarat 
is also considered sacred as being the only place in India where oblations 
are offered to the manes of deceased mothers. It is therefore called Matri 
Gaya, coi!5responding to Pitri Gaya near Bandras, which Gujarat Hindu 
pilgrims visit for oblations to deceased fathers. Outside of Gujara^t 
the greatest Shaivite centre which every devout Hindu of means 
visits is -Bandras or Kdshi, to worship in the great Shaivite temple 
of Yishveshvar and also to bathe in the sacred Gauges. Hardvar and 
Badrikeddr, higher np the Ganges, * Yaidyaudth or Devgadh in Bengal, 
Shiv-Kanchi near Oonjeveram, Rameshvar near Cape Comorin, 0okarn- 
Mahabaleshvar near Kumta in north Kdnara, and Kasik-Trimbak on the 
Deccan . plateau are also visited by Gujardt Shaivs. The provincial 
spots of pilgrimage for Shaivs in south Gujarat are Shukla-tirth and 
Shurpan on or near the Harbada ; Untadia near Kadi in Baroda 
territory; and thi^ Tanch-^tirthi or five shrines* between Bhimnath near 
Dbandhnka and Gopndth in south-east Kdthidvdd. 

The Mdtd shrines are Amha Bhavdoi on Mount Abu, Bechraji in the 
Chunvdl, Kalika on Pdvdgadh hill in the Panch Mabdis, and the Uiihai 
hot-springs near Bansda in the Surat District. Tulja Bhavanx in the 
Nizam’s territory, and Hinglaj on the Baluohistdn frontier are also visited 
by devout Mdtd worshippers. 

Of mino^ divinities pilgrims visit the shrines of Hanuman at Gumandev, 
twelve miles east of Ankleshvar, Dabhoda near Ahmeddbdd, and Bhimpor 
near Surat. 

The Narbada, the Tapti, and several spots on the sea- shore between 
Dwarka and Daman are held in high local sanctity. The Narbada 
is considered as the holiest, and a pilgrimage to Revaji includes a 
bath in the river and visits to sacred spots on the river-course 
including Shukla-tirth and Kabirvad near Broach, Chdnod-Kanydli, and 
Shnrpdu further up. Once in twelve years, when the intercalary month 
falls in May- June (Vaishdkk), Tavra on the Narbada near Shukla-tirth is 
visited by tens of thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Gujarat and 
Kathiavad, and Bh^dbhut also on the 'Narbada, draws pilgrims but in 
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mncb smaller numbers, once in 1 
fails in September-Ootober arm' 
the Sun, and several shrines along its 
local sanctity among pilgrims of the district, 
when the intercalary month falls 
large numbers to Bodh^n on i ' ‘ 

smaller numbers than to Tavra. 

Outside Gujardt, pilgrims wbo can afford the cost, value a bath in the. 
Ganges and at Banaras, and at the conffuence of the Gauges and the 
Jamna at Allahabad religiously called Prayag or Pragraj as the prince of 
tifthas. Once in twelve years, during the whole twmlv© months diirino* 
which the sun is said to he in the sign Leo sinhasth, the Godavari is held 
very sacred, and Gujardt Hindus of all castes and creeds, in common with 
pilgrims from all parts of India, go to ISfasik and Trimhak to visit the 
Godavari, especially virgin widows whose head is there shaven for the 
first time after widowhood. 

The Jains have in Gujarat three , shrines of Indian importance, all on 
hills^, Mount Abu, Shatrnnjaya hill near Palitana, and Girnar near 
Junagadh in Kathidvdd. Taringa and Kesariya beyond Mount Abu are 
also visited by Gujarat Jaips ; and such as can afford the cost do not fail 
to visit Samet Shikhar the Jain Banaras in Bengal. 

. Railway travelling has made pilgrimages easier, safer, and less costly; hut 
devout Hindus, especially Jains, still go on foot as gaining religious 
meiit thereby. In the old unsettled times, pilgrims used to ga in bands 
called sanghs^ with hereditary leaders called sanghvis ; and it is still the 
practice for Brahmanical Hindus to go to Ambaji, Bechraji, Bwarka, 
D4kor, Rev^ji, and the Godavari in such sanghs. Sometimes a rich Jain ' 
hears the entire cost of carrying, and feeding on the journey, an entire 


nineteen years when the intercalary month 
The Tapti as the daughter of 
course near Surat and Kamlej enjoy 
But once in twelve years, 
in May- June {Vaishahh), pilgrims go in 
the Tapti eighteen miles east of Surat, but in 


Jains, 


’ Vastup^l, a PoryM Jain Vdnia minister (a.d. 1200-1-233) of th 
Virdhavala, one of the builders of the Jain temples at Abu and Girndr, 
making magnificent pilgrimages with 4500 carts, 700 palanquins, 18C 
writexs, 12,100 whiterohe or shvetdmbara and IlOO naked or digamla 
singers, and 3300 bards* ■ K^fchavte's Kirbikaumudi, xvL 
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A bates : SkytHans, conquered Paiijd,b and 
Sindh ({Second century b.o .)5 are represented 
by Jats and Meds, 265 note 2. 

Abbe KEYHA.ii: European writer (A.D, 3760), 
78 note 1. 

Abb ALLIS: Afghan tribe, took the name of 
Duranis, 459. 

ABnEYsiNG-E : Malmfraja, Viceroy of Gujarat 
<A.B. 17ii0-1733), 128. 

Abhiha ; tract in Upper Sindh ; Western 
Coast of India from the Tapti to Uevgad, 
traces of Ahirs preserved in, 265 and note 2, 
Abhibs: cowherds of ancient Hindu writings, 
264 and note 1, See Ahirs. 

A BH IS Aba*, tract between Mari and M^rgala, 
265. 

AbhyadHika : or Vriddhi Shraddlia, 41. 

A BiSABES : ruler of the hills between Mari and 
Mdrgala jmss, traces of Ahirs preserved in, 
264*265. See A'hirs. 

Aborigines: (b. o. 1500), early tribes called 
da$i/iis or fiends in the Vedas and nishddas or 
original settlers in the R4mdyan ; existing chief 
tribes j Kali Paraj or dusky race, general 
name of'early tribes, x. 

AbOtis : Brahmans, 4. 

Abe : mount, fire-baptism oil, 433 ; 449 note 4 ; 
inscription on, 450 j fire-pit on, 480,436, 490, 
493, 501 ; shrine of Amba Bhav4ni on, ix., 
xi. ; 549 5 Jain shrines on, 550. 

Abuleabaj : Arab writer (a.d, 1243), 470 note 

I5477* 

Abul Pazl : Akbar’s historian, his notice of 
affinity of Kctthis and Ahirs, 261 j 449 note 
4 ; 450. 

Abul Fiba; historian, 214 note 1 ; 474 note 6. 
Account Boobs ; 82 - 88. Books. 
AchaldAs : barber saint, 233. 

AchAryas; religious heads of ^4 dia established 
by Shankar, 542. 

Aohhabba : chicken-pox, 368 j ceremonies 
performed in an attack of, 372. See Small- 
pox. 

Acknowledg-ment-Book : 83. See SAmddaskat. 
Act : Infanticide, applied to Kadva Kanbis, 
165 ; to Leva Kanbis, 167 j TMukdari Set- 
tlement, 134, 

Actobs : see Bards. 

A DAD : grain, is sacred to Saturn and Hanu- 
mdn ; is used in spirit -scaring rites, 391. 
Adhika : intercalary month ; observances in, 
29, 186. 

Aditvab : Sunday, 393, 

Ado BhayAni : invocation of goddess Bhavdni> 

XXXV,; 607. 

A'dya : goddess, shrine of, at Halvad, 136, 
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Agar : town of Agarvdls, 70, 

Ag-aeyAls : Vanias, xi. note 3, 70. 

Agharni : see Pregnancy. 

Aghoeis ; order of Shaiv ascetics, 543. 

Agio Vaital: Fire Demon, 422. 

Aunt : element^ 356, see Fire ; god> deity pre-* 
siding over light, 348. 

Agnihotra: fire sacrifice, fire used in, 356. 
See Fire. 

Ageikulas *. Fire- elan Rajputs, four tribes of, 
raised to be Rajputs by re-birth in fire-pit 
on Mouiir Abu, were Gurjjaras or members 
of great horde of wliich Gurjjara was one 
of the leading elements, 480 ; were re-born 
to help Brahmans, 449, 4S3 ; distribution 
of territory to four tribes, 449 note 3 ; are 
greatest of royal races, 486 note 8 j date of 
their origin, 486; 413; 469 note 3; 496; 
history of origin of four tribes — Chohdiiy 
483-484 ; ParUidr, 484 ; Parmdi% 485 ; 
SolanJci^ 485-487. See Giijar, 

Agni Kund: Abu fire-pit, 490. 

AGNiuBisi SuBYAVANSHi ; children of Bappa, 
495. 

AhalyAbAi : Holliar, modern temple of 
Somndth built by, 19. See Somndth, 

Ahab ; site of the former capital of Gehlots of 
Udaipur, 464. 

Ahabyas : Gehlots of Udaipur known as, 464. 

Ahichhatba : town, literally means land of 
Ahis or Ndgs, 15 notes I and 2. 

AhiohhAtras : Prashnom Ndgars call them- 
selves as, 15 notes 1 and 2. 

Ahies : Abliirs or cowherds, class of herdsmen, 
strength ; different accounts of origin ; 
distribution ; were once a powerful class ; 
were connected with Shepherd Icings of 
Khdndesh; ruled in Central India and in 
Nepal, were related to the dynasty of Pal, 
were universal sovereigns, 264 ; their 
traces preserved in Abisares, 264 and note 
6 , 265 and note 2 ; tbeir connection traced 
with Snake kings of Giijardt, 264 note 
6 ; claim Matbura as their first seat, 265 ; 
surnames, 205 and note 3 ; appearance, 
^«dress, 265 ; customs, 266 ; tbeir affinity 
with Kathis, 261 ; closely connected with 
Gujars, strong Gujar element in, 497, 499. 
See Herdsmen. 

AhirvAda : tract in Central India, 264 note 2, 

Ahis : or JKdgs (serpents), 15 note 1 ; 264 note 5. 

AhmbdAbAd: city? incident attached to the 
erection of> by Ahmedshfih, 243 note v3; 
mausoleums of Musalmdn saints at, 168. 

Ai ThAnsi:- sister of small-pox god, stone 
image of, offerings made to, 372, 
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A'in-i-Akbaei : Gladwin's, 208 note 8 5 433 
note 2 j 496 note 3, 

Aealis ; Sildi Immortals, gained rank as 
Brahmans, 438. 

Akasamukhis : order of Shaiv ascetics, 544. 
AkAsbc : or Ether, an element, 348. 

AkbAr : Emperor, belief about, 442. 

Akhatrij : or Akshayatritiya, holiday, 23 note 
5 ; 66 ; 157 ; 170 ; 269 5 313 ; 336 j day for 
worship of bull, 374. 

Akhlo : Nandi or (joclhoy bliiv’s carrier, 374. 

Akho : celebrated boni metaphysician of Ah- 
medilbad, 201. 

Ak-Khazar: or Fair Khaztlr, division of Kha- 
zars ; said to be White Hildas ; their appear- 
ance, 473. 

AKsnAYATRUfiYA *. see Akhiitrij. 

A I* AH AlbahiXn : Huna gates, one of the Cas- 
pian gates, 473 note 4. 

Alberuhi: (A.b. 1030), 435 note 10; 443 note 
1 ; 449 note 1 ; 450 note 7 ; 477 notes 3 and 
4 ; 478 and note 8 3 480 and note 2 ; 485 note 
7 3 489 note 2 ; 491 note 6. 

Abexahder : the Great, accei:)ted as god -born 
conqueror, 441 5 his sacrifices to rivers, 445 ; 
probable date of his entering India, 455. 

An Kapoban : bidhi, Turkish traveller, his 
notice of Bh4ts as safeguards, 210 note 1. 
Allah^^bIi) : city, prince of tirthaSj religiously 
called Prayag, 550 ; yjlace of pilgrimage, 157 3 
168 ; 176 3 220. 

ALBiaATOR : Magavy ridden by a witch, 380. 

A'ma : Vaisya chief (a.d. 743), OswiUs said to 
have been descended from, 496. 

Am As : no-moon clay, 397. 

Amba: goddess, 20, 64, 196, 213.^ SeeAmb-lji. 
Amba Bhatani : goddess^ f-dvourito deity, the 
ideal mother, xxxv., xxxvi. ; other names 
Amb4, Ambaji ; consort of Shiv, 220 3 Burga 
worshipped at A'rdsur as, 301 note 2 ; shrine 
of, on Mount A'bu, xi., 549 ; invocation of, 
xxxv. 

AmbAji : goddess, 177 ; shrine of, 3 87 ; 
performance of 'bhmdis at, 223 note 1. Place 
of pilgrimage, 157> 225, 333, 341. See Amb4 
. Bhavdni. 

AmbbbnAth : temple of, near Kalydn, 480 
note 4. 

Ambhoi : kidney disease, its cure, 365. | 

Ambo : BharvAd holy man or hhagat, 269. 

Am BO ; mango tree, worship of, by women ; 
leaves and buds of, held to be the arrow of 
god Madan, 382, 

Amw : tree, wife of Brahm‘A, much haunted by 
spirits, worship of, 382. 

Akma Kubagas : of the K^veri river, i-aised 
, to be Brahmans, 436. 

AMMXAHirs . MARCBLBiHirs I soldier-liistorian, 

. .. 437 note 2. . 

Aha^nipba : people keeping no sacred fire, 447. 
Ahahalapue : heritage of Solanki, 449 note 3, 

AkahilayAda PAtAH : ancient capital of 
GujarAt, ix., 124, 479, 480, 488, 489 note 1. 
Akandapuea; or Anarttapura, Vadnagar 
identified with, 13 note % 14. See Y adnagar. 


AnA.tai.Is: Brahmans, 1, 4; landholders and 
cultivators of south Gujarat, 1, 4, 152 ; 
strength and distribution, 3 ; origin of 
'name; are known as Mastans and Bhatbelds, 
explanation of the terms, 4 and notes 1 and 2 ; 
traditional origin, created by Earn, other 
accounts, 4-5 ; their religion, character, occu- 
pation, 5 ; social divisions into l>:'sdi and 
Bhdthela ; position, wealth, and power 
enjo^^ed by the Desdis^ 6 - 6 ; their hdlia or 
ploughmen ; condition ; polygamy allowed 
and practised by, 6,* are all grahasths or 
laymen, 2, 5. 

Anavalobhana : or longing-soothing, 'Yedic 
rite, 31 note 3. See Garbha Pvakshfina. 
Andhra : or Tailang Briihmans, subdivision of 
the DrAvid group of Brahmans, 1 note 1. 
Animad : horne^ 115. Sec Panjnipol. Worslhip, 
372 - 382. See Worship. 

A'njana : Kanbis. See Kanbis. 

AnjansabAka : ceremony of installing a new 
idol, performance of, 111 note 1. 

Ankdo : swallowwori tree, is sacred to the 
sun : its flowers are favourite o:fforiiigs to 
Hanumdn and Ganpati ; a man^s marriage 
with the bush of, called arlcmv'dha, 383, 
Annaprashana : food-tasting, Yedic rite, 31 
note 3 3 also called Botan, 35. See Botan» 
Ant : is held sacred, 380. 

Antargal ; hydrocele, cure of, 365. 

Ap : see Water. 

Aparajita : that is Unbeaten, shami tree, 386. 
See Shami. 

Aparantika : Eonkan, 447 note 7. 

ApAsarAs : ,T ain monasteries, 110; description 
of, 113. See Buildings. 

Appearance : of A'hir,% 265 ; JBagdmds^ 503 5 
Bh&iigids^ 334; JBharvdds^ 267; Bhdtids^ 
117 and note 7 ; BhdU, 208 ; Bliavagas^ 222 ; 
BhilSt 295 - 296 5 Bralima-Kshdtris, 56 ; 
Brahmans, 21 ; Chdrans, 216 ; Cliodhrds, 
312 ; Cra/i{s»ie72, Bh^vsdrs, 177 - 178, Chhip4s, 
Darjis, 179, Gh^nchis, 182, Golds, 183, 
Kansdrds, 186, Khatris, 189, Luhdrs, 190, 
Mochis, 192, Saldts, 196, Soiiis, 198, 
b’uthdrs, 202; Depressed classes, 331; 
JDhedds, 339 ; JSarlg Tribes, 291 ; Admits, 
318 3 KdehMds, 153 ; Kanbis^ 155, 163, 
164, 168; KdtUs, 257; Kdthodlds, 319; 
Kdgasths, 60; Khdlpds, 345; Kalis, 245; 
Lohdnds, 122 ; Mangs, 323 ; Mdrwdris, 103 ; 
Mers, 286; Ndilcdds, 325 ; Batelids, 172; 
Babdris, 287 ; Rajputs, 130 ; Rdvaiids, 508 ; 
Bhrdvaks, 98 ; Vdghris, 513 ; Vanias, 74 75. 
Arab : Musalmdns, their arrival in India, 455 ; 

References, 439, 441 note 1. 

Abas .* or Maras, piles, cure of, 365. 

ArAvali : pass, xi. 

Arghya ; offering of handful of water to the 
sun, 393. 

AEGiPPiEi : Skythian holymen, 488. 

Are ATS '. saints, 106, 

I Ariana ; is Herdt, 455. 

ArkvivAha: sun-marriage, object of, 383. 
See Ankdo. 

Arni : cluster of three stars, forecast of rain at 
the disappearance of, 351. 

' Arijdra : mansion, 352. 
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j^RYAKS ; TTjlivaran or brlglit coloured race, 
chief classes cf j object of worship ; early 
beliefs, x, ; early settlements ; land routes 
by wliicli they entered Gujardt, xi. ; sacred 
spots from wdiich the stem castes take their 
names, xi. and note 1 ; chief new settlements, 
xi. and note 3 ; later immigrants, xi. and note 
3 •; social ranlc, xiv. 

Asa ; BMl Chiefs said to have given protection 
to liajputs against Musa bn An kings (A.n. ' 
1403 - 1413) 5 father of Te j a whom Ahinedshah 
loved, 243 note 3. Ahir ruler of Asirgadh, 
264. 

AsAPURNi, ! or AUlid'pm*iy hope-filler or wish- 
hller, goddess, guardian-mother of Chohto, 
484 and note 7. 

Asarva ; or As4val, old site of Ahmeddbdd city, 
243 note 3 ; suburb of Alimeddhad, 165. 

AsivAL : or Ashdval, site of the city of Ahmed- 
abdd, in the hands of a Bhil chief, its 
importance noticed by Alberuni, by Edrisi, 
21-3 note 3, 294 and note 5. b’ee Asdrva. 

Ascetics : Shaiv, seven ])rincipal orders of — • 
DandiSf or Sanydsis, 542 ; Paraniahansasy 
Ayhoris, Yoyis, 643 j Janyamas^ or Lmga^ 
ydtSi UrdJiva Bdha,% A’hdmmuhhu^ 544. 
ShiAvak, three classes of — Sdclhus, SddJms, 
and Qorjisy 106-109. 

Sddhus : recruited from pious Shi'avaks, 106 ; 
initiating ceremony, 106 - 107 ; dress, 107 ; 
daily life, 107- 108 j movenients in the fair 
season ; duties, 108. 

Sddkvia t or nuns, recruitment of, initiation ; 
dress, 108. 

Qorjis : recruitment of, initiatory ceremony, 
108 ; dress : observances by a strict Gorji, 
109. 

Ashapurt : goddess, xxxvi. ; chief 

shrine of, in Kaclih, worshipiied by JAdejds, 
136 ; of AsJmai nearPctlad, family deity of 
L^d Yani4s, 7*2. See Ashdpurna. 

Asi-iivAL : see Asilval. 

Asii?r>RO: tree, is worshipped by women, by 
early tribes, 383. 

Asm: goddess, 200. 

As'oka : (n.c. 250), belief about, 441 ; builds 
two shrines to his name, 480 note 4 ; 447 note 
7. 

As^okes'yar : shrine built by As'oka, 480 note 4. 

Asopalav : tree, worshipped by Sita ; Is wor- 
shipped by women and newly married girls, 
383. 

Asttka : Ndga chief, consid»red the best of 
BrAhmans, 438. 

AsTEOiiOOER : see Joshi, 

Atiithavisi : old division of Surat District, 

60 . 

Attbioh : Bnihmans. See Audicliya, 

Audio hya: Bra'hmans, said to be immigrants 
from Upper India, 2 ; strength and distribu- 
tion, 3 j traditional account of their arrival 
and eettlement in Gujardt ; subdivisions ; 
means of livelihood, 6-7. 

Axts-adhadhi'PATi : the moon, 397. 

Avadokitesvara : statue of, told S'ri Harsha. 
the story of his former birth, 441. 

AVaro; journal, account book, 83 j contents 
of, 84, Sec Books (Account), 


Avars Jue-tTue or Judn-Ju^n horde identi- 
fied with ; a strongly Chinese tribe of the 
same name, 461 j 471 ; 474 note 3. See Judn- 
Judn* 

AvABTlis : or Avarthija, inferior section of 
Kdthis, Bdbrids form subdivision of, 261, 
444 note 2; strong Judn-Juaii or Avdr 
element in, 462 note 2. See Kdtliis. 

AtATabs : incarnations of Vishnu, doctrine of ; 
literal meaning of ; liAin and Krishna most 
worshipped incarnations of Vishnu, 530? 631, 
532. See Vishnu. 

Ayodhya : place of pilgrimage, 549. 


B aba Dev : clay image of a horse and rider, 
worshipped by Bhils, 292. 

BIbrias : or Barbars, connecting link between 
Kalb is and Aliirs ; their marriage connec- 
tions with both tribes, 2(51 ; B&rdsmen, 
closely allied to the A'hirs, *266 ; origin of the 
name, a subdivishm of the Avartia section of 
the Kiilthis, 444 note 2 ; Musalmdn prisoners 
of war enrolled among, 444. 

: tree, favourite spirit-haunb, worship 
of, 383. 

Bi-B-uii-AnWAB : oity, 475 note 1,476 note 1; 
the sea of, 477 note 4. 

Bad-Gxjjars : or Bir-Gujars, special class of 
Gujars, meaning of the name ; held to be 
Eajpiits, claim descent from Lav the sou of 
; the divine Krishna horn in the class of, 
476, 432 and notes 9 and 10. See Gn jar. 
BadriKEDAR : place of pilgrimage, 157 ; 549. 
BadvXs : Bhil IJiayatSy devotees and exorcists, 
held ill special reverence by Bhils; incanta- 
tions ; duties ; part played by them in exorcism 
and witchcraft ; in Jhfdrs or sacrifices; 
Kdjaliya or black Badvds\specially skilful in 
finding out witches, 302*30’3^; 307 and note 
See Bhils. 

BXediJi: founder of Bhagarivat Gujars, was 
born with a tiger’s head and a man’s body* 
story of his marriage with girls of diScrent 
eastes, 487. 

Bahika : the West Panjab, 439 note 6. 
BXhikas : apparently the S^akas of the second 
or first century before Christ ; their priests, 
admitted to be Brdhraans, 439 ; their traces 
remain in Valkcl Brdhmans, 439 note 6. 
Baheots : see BhMs. 

BahttcharXji ; or Bahuchrd., yoddess, favourite 
deity, xxxv., xxxvi. ; 20, 29 and note 1 ; 510 > 
also known as Bechardji or Bcchara ; origi- 
nally a Chdran woman, becomes a devi by 
her self-sacrifice ; probably an old Koli god- 
dess, xxxvi. ; 216 note 1, 218, 277 note 
1 ; head quarters of the w*orship of, in the 
Chuuv^l, 216 note 1, 223 ; home of, shiiiie 
of, ix., xi.; 549; cock the carrier of, 
380; healing shrine of, frequented by the 
sick, 365, 366 ; by pilgrims, 187 ; special mode 
of offering an animal to, 407 ; performances 
of hhamis or comedies by Bhayalyis at the 
temple of, 223 note 1 ; worshippers of, I*-*, 
213, 506? 507 ; Maceoi pilgrimage, 1^7, W, 
225, 336 ; the head lodge or math of me 
Bharvalds at, 277. 
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BAffiCisriAS i mnsi clans, called Dbolis or B rum- 
mers, appearance? dress, houses? food? means 
of livelihood, gangs? 503 ; customs? 503-504. 

Bajarbatttj : gnaiS against evil eye, 378? 427 
and note 1. 

Baktria : Baikh, 455. 

Bi-LA : oldest name of the Ghelots or Sisodias, 
495. 

Baladey : object of worship among Bharvids, 
name suggests the BharvAd connection with 
Balds or Val As, 268. 

BalXji : temple of, at Tirupati, 649. 

BalIl Devi : goddess, originally a ChAran 
woman, becomes a devi by self-sacrifice? is 
worshipped at BAkalkua, 216 note 1. 

Balas ; or VAlAs? that is Valabliis. See ValAs. 

Baldness : disease? its cure? 365. 

Balet : cocoannt day, leading Hindu holiday? 
the sea worshipped on? 23 note 5; 170? 
173 ; 336. 

BaliakA ka : see Saiad KAka. 

Balkh : sun-worship introduced into India 
from, 476. See Baktria. 

Ealod Mees ; highest division of Mers, appa- 
rently the same as the Balds or rulers of 
Valabhi, 494 and note 2. 

Banaeas : Benares or KAsbi ; temple of Vish- 
veshvar at, 549 ; place of pilgrimage, 119, 167, 
164, 168, 175, 21*3, 220? 225. 

houae-gnardian of BhatAna Gujars, 
head-quarters of, near BikAnir, 483. 

BAndhxvar : bondsman’s day? Wednesday so 
called, 4 j2. 

Banian; tree? is worshipped on Yat-sdmtri 
day, 47. 

Bankbe; VAiiia, his private dwelling-house? 
xvU, ; undivided family of, management of the 
family ; place of business or vjLhhm\ working 
gI the office, hea<l of the firm, 79, 31 j office 
establishment, 79 ; apprentices or sMMu 
chkokrds^ their duties, 79 - 80 ; mental 
calculation, skill noticed by 0 vington j 
bargain- words usod by, SO ; pay and duties 
of the establishment, 80-82. See Vaniis. 

BXnsda: State? Solanki Baj put House in the 

. ^ Surat District, 129. 

B^aepa : called VAppa, founder of the Gohils 
or SisodiAs, is said to have been received into 
the rank of Kshatriyas? 436 note 1; 487 note 
3? his migration from Valabhi to Chitor, 
126 ? captures Ghitor, 494 note 3 ; founds a 
kingdom at OLibor, 495 note 3. 

Bamism: ; Fire? on Mount Abu, 433, 434 ; a 
popular initiation? 449 note 4. Bee Fire. 

Barabij ; or biirbij, the moon? a Bhil swears 
by, 301 and note 3, 396# 

BarXna : or Is A r Ay an, great trade centre near 
Jaipur, a Gurjjara capital, 480. 

BXran balians : twelve sacreds? worshipped 
by V AniAs on the twelfth day after birth of 
a child, 80. 

Baubaea;^ demon, defeated by Siddliarija, 
serves SiddhavAja after his defeat, his fol- 
lowers forced to become Hindus? 443? 444 
and note 2. 

Bards and Actors ? census details, 207 j 
five classes— BhAts, 207; Oh^rans, 214 .- 

Gandhraps, BharAyAs> 222 ; Turk, 225, . 


BabOAIN: words, used by traders, 80. 
Banker. 

Baria : Kolis. See Kolis. 

Bariya : chief ship of Chohan Eajput, 125. 

Barley : grain, worship of? 391, 

Baemee:: clan name of the ministers of 
Hariin-al-Rashida (a. D, 792-8 ’3), 489, 

Babol : enlargement of spleen? its cure? 363. 
See Disease. 

Baboli : temple, 485. 

Barrenness ; in woman, causes of, consi- 
dered a curse, necessity for having a son on 
religious grounds, 366 and note 1 ; means 
adopted to get rid of, 366-367 ; rites, 367; 
name of male child born after performance of 
rites to get rid of barrenness, 36 7-3 68. See 
Disease. 

BiRSAKH: door-post? settingup ceremony of, 
204. 

Basil thread : see Kanthi. 

Batehrus: tribe of Brahmans in Kangra, 4 
note 2. 

Bathing- : days sacred for? in rivers? 29, 349 ; 
in sea, 349. 

BAva Ghor : tomb of? at Eatanpur ; origin of ; 
beliefs about EAyan tree close to, 361. 8ee 
Tomb. 

Bi:YA Vala: Kdthi freebooter, confinement in 
the Gir of Captain Grant by, 254, 255 and 
note 1 ; song in honour of, 256 and note 1, 
See KAtbis. 

BAyan J inali DehrAs : ShrAvak temples, 110. 

Beal ; Buddhist Eecords by, 434 notes 3, 4, 5? 6 ; 
437 notes 4, 5. 

: Bbames : Mr., 4 note 1 ; 486. 

Bear; 378. 

BbcharA : or Becharfiji, goddess, known as 
Bahuchardji. fciee Bahuchardji. 

BeoharAji : goddess. 8ee BahucharAji, 

EbhrAmGor : Varahran V. the Sassariian? 47 
note 2 ; 471 ; 472 j 474. 

Bel : hili tree? home of Piirvati? called sjirivrak- 
sha, worship of, 383. 

BeliEps : EarLif^ xxxiv, ; 

JEoil eye, influence of, 426, 427? 428 ; beliefs 
in, among craftsmen, 185, 196, 233 ; hus- 
bandmen, 157, 173. See Witches. 
Ylxorcism, 137-133, 293, 417-425 ; beliefs in, 
among Bards and Actors, 213, 220 , 225 ; 
Craftsmen, 178, 181? 182, 185, 191, 194? 
196 ; Husbandmen? 154? 172, 173, 174. fcee 
Spirits. 

Omensy 409-410; good, 138, 410-411; bad 
138, 411-413 ; beliefs in, among Bards and 
Actors, 213, 220, 225 ; Craftsmen, 178? 
181, 182, 185, 191, 194, 196, 205 ; Husband- 
men? 154, 157, 164? 172? 373, 174,176 ; Per- 
sonal servants, 230, 233 ; Eaj puts, 137. 
Soothsaying, beliefs in? among Rajputs, 137. 
Sorcery, beliefs in, among Bards and Actors? 
213, 220, 225 ; Husbandmen, 154? 157, 164, 
172, 174, 175? 205 ; Personal servants? 230, 
233. 

SpiritSi 416-417 ; beliefs in, among Rajputs, 
137 ; Kolis, 247 ; early tribes, 292, 3ul. 

415-425 ; beliefs in? among 
Kolis? 247. See Spirits. 
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WiicJicraJti 302-303? 425-430 j beliefs in, 
amono: Bards and Actors, 230, 225,230, 233 ; 
Craftsmen, 178, 181, 182, 185, 191, 194, 
196, 205 j Husbandmen, 157, 164^ 173, 
175 ; Kaj puts, 137. See Witcbes. 

Beliefs : Religious^ xxxiv., 318-430. 

Benakes : see Banaras. 

Beni inck; Lord William, suppression of widow 
iminolation by, 358, 

Bekman : or Brahman^ Persians styled tbeir 
Maghs or excellencies as, 440 note 4. 
BetOwaeka: i>lace of pilgrimage, 10, 119 ; 
Chfipas established at, 488 notes 6 and 8. See 
Olchdmandal. 

Beteenut : article of luxury, xxxiv, 
Betkothae : rites and observances of, among 
Brahmu-Kshatris^hl Brahmans ^ Kan- 

his, 158; Kdgasths, 62; Naikdas, Z2i7 ; 
Rajputs, 141-142 ; Vanias, Meshris, 89-90 ; 
ShrAvaks, 100 ; Vdrlis, 329. See Customs, 
Biiaubjeiut : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
BhAdelAs : Musalm4ii sailors known as lascars, 
519, 522. 

Bhadli: daughter of Ughad, a MArvvdr astro- 
loger, 351. 

Bhadeasiddha : Hindu ascetic, Borsad Brdh- 
mans claim descent from, 1, 8 note 1. 
Bhaq-auayats : division of Gujars of Ajmer, 
history of their origin, 487, See Giijar. 
Bhag-ats : holy men among Bhangids, 336 ; 
Bharvdds, 269 ; Dhedds, 341 ; Depressed 
classes, 333 ; JEarly Tribes, 293, 302 ; G-olds, 
185 ; Kdchhids, 154 ; Moehis, 194 ; Sonii, 201, 
Bhagavata Pitk4n ; authoritative text-book 
of yallabhachdryan and Svdminarayeu sects, 
dedicated to the gloritieatioii of Bhlgavat or 
Vishnu, 532, 536. See Purdos, 

BhIgbAei : tenure in Kanbi villages in Kaira 
and Pan j 4b, 491. 

Bhagtad Gita : or song celestial, is revered as 
the word of God, 532. See Epics. 
BhagvaneIl ; Pandit, 154 note 1 ; 433 note 1 ; 
445 note 7 ; 470 note 6; 479; 486 note 7; 
492 ; 497 note 3. 

Bhae and ChutAl : route, guarded by Bahu- 
chard, xi. 

BhAng : hemp preparation, is used as an 
article of luxury and stimulant, xxxii. See 
Stimulant. 

BhangiAs : or scavengers, also called Olgands, 
meaning of name, 334 note 1 ; census 
details, 331, 334 ; their origin ; appear- 
ance, dress, ornaments, food, 334 ; occiipafcioa; 
eclipse chief harvest time of, 335 ; religion, — 
objects of worship, lhagats among, holidays, 
places of pilgrimage; Chhadi procession in 
honour of Zaliir Pir, 335-336 and note 1 ; 
customs, 336-338 ; prospects, 388. 
Bhanibhan : goddess, 205, 

BhansAejs: traders, called Vegus, census 
details, 69 ; origin, 116 and note 1, 

BhAnitm: ATI : spirit, believed to live in hharsdni 
plant, 386. 

BhAndvAb ; or Bb4nuw4sar, Sunday, 393. 
BhAbadyAja : MisM, 436 and note 1, 442. 
Bhabam Dey: an object of worship, 292, 
BhArgays : Brdhmans, their origin, strength, 
divisions, condition, 1 ; 3 ; 7-8. 


BhAetXds : Shepherds, strength and distri** 
bntion, 264, 267 ; origin, 267 ; surnames, 267 
and note 1 ; appearance, 267 ; dress, 267- 
268 ; food ; religion, — followers of mdtdsj, 
268; festival days, customs, 269; account 
of Bbaiwad Jang or Shepherd Wedding at 
Khedsara, 270-285. 

BhatArka*. founder of Yalal)hi dynasty, 479, 
492 ; was a Maitraka, Mihira, or Mer, 495, 

BhAthelAs : division of Anavala Brdhmans. 
See AndvaUs. 

BkAtheli : class of peasant Brahmans in 
Etiwa District, 4 note 2. 

BhAtias ; Traders, strength and distribution, 
xl. and note 3, 69, 110 and note 7, 117 and 
notes 3 and 4; derivation of name, IIG 
note 2; Origin, claim to be Bliiiti Rajputs 
of Yildav stock, 116 and note 3, 464; claim 
descent from Shdlivahan, 117 note 1 ; are 
probably Turks, 453, 464; Hisiorg, ruling 
tribe in Jesalmir, their modern head-quarters, 
116 and note 4; their earliest capital at 
Gajuipur (d.o. GOO), 116 ; their movements 
and settlement in Kaclih, Kdthidvdd, Gnjarat, 
Bombay; Dwisions, H4Iais and Kachhis, 
subdivisions into Visds and Dasds, 117 1 
nuhlis in, 1 17 and note 6 ; appearance, 117 and 
note 7 ; character, occupation, 118 note 1 ; 
Religion, are Valshnavs, 118 ; places of 
pilgrimage ; marjddu in ; Customs, Birth j 
Chhabhi v/orship Botan, 119; Betrothal, 120 ; 
Marriage, 119, 120, 121. See Traders. 

BhAtis or Bbafctis : Rajputs, probably of 
Turkish origin, 129, 446 note 4, 483 ; said to 
bo Gujars in West Mdrwar and Jats in the 
Paujiib, 483. 

Bh4ts : also callei Bahrots, Heralds, and Bards j 
strength and distribution, 207, 208 note 3 ; 
Origin, accounts of, 207 ; traces of Brdbman 
origin, 207, 438 ; settlements or vddds ; 
clans or shdlchds ; personal names ; surnames ; 
twelve divisions, 207 ; appearance ; dress, 
208 ; Occugatioyi, as genealogists, bards, his- 
torians of their patrons^ families, 208 and note 
3 ; Eorbes’ ae count of their yearly toixrs, 
208-209 ; other means of earning livelihood, 

209 ; use as securities, both before and after 
introducLion of British rule, 209 and note 2, 

210 and note 1 ; Trdga and Dhccrna, mean- 
ing of, 210; instances of trdga, in Nadidd 
in Kaira District (a.d. 1775) narrated by 
Mr. James Forbes, in Kanna near Viramgdm 
(a.d. 1806), in Kaira (a.d. 1808), 211, in 
Ahined'ibad (a.d. 1816), in Nadidd on the 
introduction of income tax (a.d. 1861), 
212 ; their influence on lower tribes in Cen- 
tral India, 210 note 3; condition, 212 j 
religion ; poets, 213 ; customs, 213-214. 

Bhatti-Gitjar : special class of Gujars, 482. 

BaAir-BtJ : holiday, 54. 

BhAcT’DAji: Dr., 469 ; 489. 

BhayAis ; comedies or plays of common life , 
pWformed by Bhavdyds, description of, 224 — 
225. Bee Bhavdyds, 

BhayAni : home goddess of all Gurjjaras, 
originally a Gurjar woman, became guardian 
mother by hor self-sacrifice, 501 ; image of ^ 
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3ixx\^, 273, 292, 363 ; S'akti worshipped as, 

XXXV. 

BHAvi.yis : or Targ^laJs, performers of i/mvdis 
or comedies, strength and distribution, 207, 
322 ; accounts of origin ; appearance, 222 ; two 
divisions as actors, companies or tolis ; yearly 
tour, performances at the temple of goddess 
Bahiicliaraji, 223 and note 1 ; Bhavt4is, 
224-225 ; Gujar element traced in, 481 note 
4. 

Bhavishya PuRixA : 440 ; 532. See Purans. ■ 
BHAVNAaAR : Gohil Rajput chief ship, origin 
of the House, 125'126. See Gohils. 

Bhavsars : calico-printers, class of craftsmen, 
origin ,• claim Kshatri or Gurjjara origin ; 
original home, Brij Mathura; movements 
and settlement in different parts ; divisions, 
177 ; calling as calico-printers and dyers ; 
busy times, earnings ; religion, 178 ; customs, 
179. 

Buensasur ; buffalo god, worship of, 375. 
Bheroba : silver image of, kept by Konknas, 

..■'.292.. ■ 

Bhikshite; : cleric, section of Brithmans accord- 
ing to calling, privileges of, 2 and note 2. 
See B''4hmans. 

Bhilde MIta : goddess, worshipped by Sindh- 
v4s, xxxvi. , 347. 

Builoota : Chdvada Rajput estate, 134. 
BtEiLU.!lL : 456 note 1. See Bhinmal. 

BaiLS: Early Tribe, x. ; strength and distri- 
bution, 2'JO, 294; JBiistori/ of origin, of 
former rule, and power, 294-295; Gujar ele- 
ment in, 455, 497, 499; divisions; Rajput 
clan names among, 295 ; C iptain MelvilRs 
account of Modasa Bhils, 295 note 1 ; Use of 
their subdivisions given by different authors, 
295 note 2; 295-296; describ- 

ed by M.r. Prescott, Bishop Heber, Major 
IjeGeyt, 296 note ! ; Houses^ 298 ; details 
given, by • Major G. Pulljames of Bhil hut, 
298 note 2 ; Bishop Heberts description of Bhil 
dwell ing.3, 398 note 3 ; Furniture^ 297 ; Major 
Pulijames’ description of Bhil carts, 297 note 
1 ; fcjor LeGeytls list of BhiPs cooking and 
drinking vessels, 297 note 2 ; Dress, 297 and 
note 4, 298; Bishop Heber’s description, of 
their dress, 297 note 3 ; Ornaments, 293-299 
and note 1 ; F^^od, 299-300 ; Oempation as 
peasants, labourer.s, watchmen, 300; Major G. 
PuUJames^ details of their tillage, 300 note 
2 ; Oharaotsr, 300 ; Mr. PrescotVs and Mr. 
Fakirbhai’s opinion on Bhil truthfulness, 
300 note 3 ; their d iring aggressions, 300 and 
note 4 ; character of Broach Bhils, of R4jplpla 
: as described by Mr. Polloxfen ; theirdrunkeii- 
^ 3n.es3>30l ; Jidlipion, SOI'-SOd ; Devt worship, 

' Sol and note 2 ; re.specfe Musalmdn shrines, 
make offerings to Musalm4n salats, 301; 
reverencp the moon called Bdrbij and swear 
by it, 301 and note 3 ; spirits and gho.sts 
, the chief objects of their worship, 301 atxd 
notes 4 and 5 ; classes of men held in special 
TCverenee by — B/iagats or Badms, that is, 
devoi^es and exorcists, their incantation, 
302-303 ; 307 and note 1 ; Bhdts or DhoU$, 
imnstrels, duties, 302, 303-304 ; Bdv&ds , 
3041-3054 , 1 

' 
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- worship by, 30S ; FesUtah, 305-307 • n„7! 
805 , Vm F;vdU,S0e; saerificef or’ 
Tatars, description of, 306-307; Cusioms 
naming, shaving, betrothal, 308; marriaw’ 
300 303-309 ; death, 309-310 ; ^ 

“ff ?- 310.311 ; OommuJy, 
311-112 ; m>ioatton, 312. See JEarly Tribe^ 
Bhui : Solauki, called the Gujar in poemt, 

^“23'^°^'^“^® ■ “’^served by Vdghers, 

BhimnAth : shrine of, ix. 

Bhinmal.: capital of great Gujar dynasty of 
M.irwdr, 4,9, 496,499 ; Pilo-mo-lo of nhen 
Taiang, 479 ; also called Shrimdl, 73 ; inserip- 
^ ' powers of Gurjjara rulers 

Vaa Jag Svdmi 

at, 4yy, 

Bsois Palanqnin-bearers and Fishers, orimn, 
divisions, appearance, dress, means'’ of 
livelihood— mode of tishing, fish- 
ing nets, 504-505; lo at er- chestnut cultiva- 
tion y2?alanquin-leari7ig ; religion ; holidays, 
505, 519, 

Bi-xoj : Raja of Malwa, 4S5 note 7. 

Bhojaks : Brahmans said to bo Mlgasas, 440, 
oOO ; originally Shrimali Brilhinans converted 
to Jain faith, 8. 

BhomvXr : Tuesday, 401. 

Bhopat : Mer, Pushkar Brahmans trace descent 
through, 500. 

Bpiraq-f : or Bhrigu, sage, father of goddess 
Mahillakshmi, 97 ; founder of Broach, xi • 
Blidrgavs claim descent from, 1, 7; umbar 
tree is believed to be resting place of, 3S8 
BhracfvIr ; Friday, 402. 

BhreQ-f : see Bhragu, 

Bhflo : Bharwad hhaejat or holy man, 289. 
Bhumbhai ; Pan jab earth -brother, name under 
which stranger admitted to village commu- 
nity, 462. 

BHUr-MArA: goddess, originally Chdran 
woman, sister of Balmcbara, becomes devi, 
is worshipped at Ahnej, 216 note 1, 

Bhtjts : male spirits. See Spirits. 

Bncrvls; spirit-scarers. hee Spirits. 

Bida : name of Changix IDuln’s clan, 459, 
BiddFlph ; tribes of Hindu Kush by, 481 notes 
2, 3 and 4. 

BijmArghs: or Bijpanthis, Religious Sect, 
XXXVI., 544. See Religious Sects. 

Bufakthis : see Bijmdrgis. 

Bill-eisq-istbr ; see Hundini-nondh, 

Bells: of exchange. See Huiidi, 

Bird ; Dr., 478. 

Bir-Ghjars: see Bad Gajars* 

Birth: rites, ceremonies, and observances at, 
among Bajdn ids, 503 ; Bhang Ids, 336 ; Bhd- 
tias, 119; Bhils, 303 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 
67 ; Brdhmam, 33 ; Golds, 185 ; KanUs, 157 ; 
Kansdrds, 187; Kdpasths, 61, 67; Kolis^ 
247 ; Luhdrs, 191 ; Paielids, 173 ; Bafputs, 
1^8 -139; Bhrdvaks, 99-100; Sonls, 201; 
Thoris, 509 ; Vdnids, 89. See Customs. 
Blood : luckiness of, 517 note 1, 

Bod seXn : place of pilgrimage, 12 note 1, 550. 
Bohoras r Sunnij of Broach and Surat, are cul- 
taators; 152, 
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Bol-choth : dark fourtli o£ Shrdvan, sacred 
to bull worship, 374. See Bull. 

Book ; worship, 82. See Vahi-pujaii. 

Books: Account, size and form of, 82-83 j 
six kinds of, (1) Cash-book or roj-mely con- 
tents of ; (2) Bill-Eegister or Jmndini-nondhi 
contents of, 83; (3) Journal or A^mro, 83, 
contents of, 84; (d^ Ledger or Klidta-vahi^ 
83, contents of, 84 ; (5) Acknowledgment- 
book or Sdmddashatf contents of, 83; 
(6) Interest-book or Yydymhi, 83, contents 
of, 84 ; other registers or nondhs kept by 
bankers, 88 ; native system of entering frac- 
tional parts of a rupee in, 83 ; special 
method of calculating interest, 84-88 ; new 
boohs, worship of, 82. See V4nids. 

Borsad : town, in Kaira District, traditional 
foundation of, 8 and note 1. 

BoRSADis : Brahmans, cultivators, claim de- 
scent from Bhadrasiddha, 1, 3, 8 note 1, 
152 ; traditional origin of, 8 note 1 ; crushed 
by Mahmud Begacla, 8-9. 

BoRSADiis : seo Borsadas. 

ijOTAN" ; weaning, corresponding to Anna- 
prAshana, tenth Vcdic rite, 31 note 3, 35 ; 
rites, ceremonies and observances of, among 
BhdiidSi 119 ; Brahma- Kshabdsy 57 ; Brah- 
mans, \ Kdyasths, 61, G5; Rajputs, 140. 
See Customs. 

Beahaspati : called Q-um, teacher of gods, 
402. See Jupiter. 

BrAhasfatvAe : Thursday, 402. 

.Brahm : object of worship, 322. 

Brahma : God, first member of the Hindu 
Trinity or trimitrU, xxxvi.; the creator, 
called* Praj4pati, 531 ; 14 ; 15 note 1 ; mar- 
ried a Gnjar girl called G4yatri, 490, 502 
and note 4 ; ATnli tree said to be wife of, 
382 ; Kbdkbaro tree said to be home of, 
384 ; temple to, in Pushkar, 490, 502 note 
4 ; at Angkor in Cambodia, at Kolbdpiir, 502 
note 4 ; at Kbed-Brabma, xxxvi,; Brahmadev, 
the divine Brahman, deity worshipped in 
Ajmer; shrines of, in many villages in 
Western India, 502 note 4. 

Brahma-Kshatris: gap between Brillimans 
and Ksbatriyas filled by, 441 ; class of writers, 
55 ; history of their origin, their arrival in 
Gujarat, their settlement at Chdmp^ner and 
Ahmed4bad, tlieir migration to other parts of 
India, descendants of original Ksbatri race, 
55 and note 4, 56 ; appearance ; language, 
56 ; religion, 56-57 ; customs, Chliatbi wor- 
ship ; Botan ; Mudan ; devhdj ceremony ; 
Betrothals, 57 ; Marriage, dahidni presents, 
marriage rites and ceremonies, 58-59 ; 
Pregnancy ; Death ; cloth- water or hd^dejpdni 
ceremony, 59. 

Beahma sXmpeapXya : cult of Yaishnav creed, 
533. See Vaisbnav Sects. 

Beahma V aivarta PxtrXn *. 532. See Pur^ns. 

Brahmachari : ceremony and rites of making 
a boy Brabmacbilri after thread-girding 
cereinony, 37-38. See Girding (Brdhmans). 

Brahmadev: seeBrabra4, 

Brahm AGRANTH i : Brahma’s knob, 37. 

BRAHMAaxrPTA : astronomer (A-.D. 628), 488. 

Brahmans : India? the land of> 434 ; .^aud and 


Brdvid groups of ; subdivisions of groups, 1 

and note 1 ; Admission of Foreigners into 

the class and rank of, 

(1) before Buddhist times, practice showing 
admission of individuals not pure Brah- 
mans ; instances of individuals who passed 
as, who assumed and abandoned the xmsition 
of, 434 ; marriages with women of any of 
the four castes allowed ; intermarriages 
with snake people allowed ; sons of such 
marriages and sons begotten indiscrimi- 
nately given rank of Brdhinan, priest, or 
Bislii, 435 ; 

(2) since Buddhist if practice of marriage 
with women of lower classes still common, 
435 ; origin of marriage with local women, 
435 note 11 ; marriages of, with daughters 
of Ksbatriyas allowed, 435 and note 10 ; 
instances of individuals raised to he, 436 
and note 1 ; admission of entire classes, 
examples not directly and directly con- 
nected with inroads of northern con- 
querors, 436-441 ; established instances of 
outsiders being admitted to he Brdhmans^ 

(i) priests of Babikas, 439, 

(ii) priests of Miblras or White Hdijas 
known as Magba Brdhmans, 439-440. 

Instances, of Brahmans whose origin 
traced to Brfihmaii- maker Parshurdm, 
of made Brahmans, of classes which 
passed as Brilhmaus, Ahdlis, Sikhs or 
Immortals, 438; Bhdts\ Chdrans, 438; 
CMtpdmns, 436, 438, 439 ; Saiga 
Brdhmans, 439; JavIds,4iZd; Kando- 
lids, 440 note 5 ; Karhddes^ 436, 438 ; 
Sagas, 438 and note 7 ; Ndgars of 
Gujar^lt, 438 and note 9 ; Rfdmh Futras, 
438 ; BdVmdls, 440; Bai^a Brahmans, 
438 ; Bhennis or Sdrasvats : 436, 438, 
439, 440 and note 5 ; Titlava Brahmans, 
436. 

Bosition, power and infuence of i admitted 
to be highest class in India during 
Buddhist period, 434 ; their magical and 
astrological skill ; their influence in 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia, 437 and 
notes 2 to 7 ; Buddhist de6uition of 
Brahmans, Yiidhisthira^s test of Brah- 
mans, 437 ; their position affected by 

(1) priests and medicine-men of new- 
comers admitted as Brahmans, 486, 
438; 

(2) newcomers adopting as their teachers 
and priests local tribes or families who 
were not Brahmans, 437, 440 ; 

(3; newcomers in their wanderings 
through India carrying with them 
large bodies of Brahmans, 437, 440-441 . 

Rimlry with Buddlmm : contest for foreign 
proselytes, 433, 447. 

G-iijardt : three groups of, Farly, Middle, 
and Modern; Farly group, mostly pre- 
Aryan . tribes made Brahmans by early 
Hindu heroes and demigods, I and note 2 ; 
some seem to have come to Gujar4t from 
Dakhan, 1, 2 ; Middle group, mostly 
immigrants from Upper India, M4rwAr, 
and Bajputdna ; Modern group, mostly 
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SmiiDgraiits since tlie time of Musalmdn 
rule, chiefly Mariitha Brahmans, xi. ; 2 ; 
Settlement of gronpsj 1-2 j JDitisions, 
names, strength, and distribution of leading 
divisions, 2-3 ; divisions eat together but 
do not intermarry, 2 ; sections of hhik^liuk 
or cleric and grahasth or laymen in a 
division, chief diifcronces of sections, 2 
and note 2 j gotras or family stock in a 
division, 2 i account of the leading flfty- 
four divisions, 4-21 ; A'pjgearance ; Dress ; 
■Ornaments', Food; 21 j Occupation of 
Secular classes ; of Meligious classes, 
22 — G-hamot or gors, 22, 23-24 ; Pnrdnis or 
readers of holy hooks, 22, 24-25 ; Hardas 
'Or preachers, 25-26 ; Slilstd-, 22, 2G-27 ; 
Joshis or astrologers, 22, 27-28 ; Pujaris 
or temple ministrants, 22- ; Pilgtim^s 
Priest, 28 ; Tirthvd,laor Bather’s Priest, 29 j 
Beggars, 29-30 ; House JVork ; Condition, 
30 5 Religion , — followers of Shiv ; worship 
of household gods ,* performance of sandhyd 
or twilight prayer ; gdyairi or sun-hymn j 
religious training, 31 j six duties of Brdh' 
mans enjoined by Shdstras, 22 ; Customs, 
Vedic purifying rites, 31 and note 3; (1) 
JRdkhadi or Guard-binding ceremony 
performed in the fifth month of first 
pregnancy, 31-32 ; (2) Simanta or Hair- 
dividing commonly known as Kholo^ 
hharDo or Lap-flUing performed between 
mxth and eighth month of first preg- 
nancy ; rites, ceremonies, and observances 
of J performance of G-arhliddhdna or 
Foetus-laying rite, of Fumsamna or Male- 
making rite, of AnavalolJuma or Long- 
ing-Soothing rite called Q-arhharalc- 
^hana or Womh-guarding, 33 ; of Siman^ 
tonnayana or Hair- parting rite ; (3) Bhrth, 
First confinement ; preparations for deli- 
very ; the child born ; ohsorvauces during 
first ten days after delivery, 33 ; Destiny 
Worship called ^/iasAf/w-Pujan on sixth 
night after birth, common belief about 
Vidhdtd writing on child’s brow the chief 
events of its coining life, 33-34 ; (4) 
Naming or N dmharma, rites in, 34-35 ; 
(5) Botan or W eaning ; (6} Head-shaving 
or chaul, 35 ; (7) Upanayana or Thread- 
girding, lucky day for girding the hoy ; 
preparations for girding day ; rice -pound- 
ing or ghdna ceremony, performance 
of religious ceremonies during girding 
rite, worship of gotraj or family goddess, 
36 ; jdtakarma or birth rite, name-giving 
rite, nishkramana- or going out ceremony, 
ear-slitting ceremony, annaprdshana or 
„ feeding ceremony, ceremony for as- 
; certaining calling or profession, ceremony 
of tonsure and thread -girding, 37 j 
ceremony or rite of making .a boy a 
JBrahmacheiri, 37-38 ; samavariana or 
•water-pouring rite, 38 • procession, 38-39 ; 
(8) YvcdTia or Marriage, importance of 
marriage to the Brdhmans, 39 motel; 
marriageable age of girls, choice of 
husband, form, of marriage, 39 ; Dowry, 
39 - 40 ; Betrothal j marriage day, 


preparations, 40-41 5 rice- pounding cere- 
mony, minor ceremonies in connection 
With marriage rite, Varsoddhdm worship, 
Mdirika installing, 41 ; AhhyadMka^ 
Shvdddha 41-42; ceremony of Uhardi 
notar-m or Dim ghill -asking, 42 ; ceremony 
of G-rahaslidnfi or Pianet-'soothing, 42-43 ; 
Procession, 43 ; minor observances before 
marriage service, 43-44 ; marriage service, 
44-45 ; after-rites and observances, 45-47 ; 

(9) Death or funeral ceremonies, called 
snargdrohana, dying person, dead body, 
funeral dirge, breast-beating, 47 • bier, 
funeral party, pyre, religious part of 
ceremonies before dead body is burnt, 
burning of dead body, 48; after-rites; 
funeral rites of a San vdsi, 49 ; the widow ; 
mourning ; Shrdddha or memorial rites ; 
sejja giving on the twelfth day after 
death, object of, 50-51 ; Community ; 
Prospects; Education, 51 ; 

Southern Brahmans : Telang, 51 ; Dakhani, 
names, strength and distribution of, 51-52 ; 
language, food, feast and dinner service, 

52 ; dress, ornaments, 53 ; customs ; 
worship of goddess Gauri ; halad-Jcanliu 
presents, 53-64. 

Bbahm:an-V iNiA : upper class of TljUvaran 
people so called, xiv. 

Bbe AST -BEATING- : by w’-omen, at death, among 
Brahmans, 4d7 ; Bralima-Kshatris, 69 ; 
Kanhis, 362. 

Bridge-builders : famous Khdrvds of Rander 
and Bhirapore as, 619, 621. 

BbijMathubA: 177. 

Beoack : city, founded by and hermitage of • 
Rishi Bhrigu, xi.? 7 ; Gurjjara dynasty esta- 
blished at, xii., 479. 

Buddha : ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 549. 

Btjddhis:m[ : period of its rivalry with Brilhma- 
nism, 433, 447 ; admission to Buddhist order 
first confined to Brdhmans and Kshatriyas, 
434 ; no difficulty to &dmit foreigners to 
the highest place in the order, 433, 447 

and note 7 ; foreign conquerors converted to, 
433, 448, 449 ; Kanishka, great reviver of 
Buddhism, 442, 445 note 5 ; foreigners^ part 
in spread of, 445 note 5 ; foreign converts 
who claimed a share of Buddha’s relics, 
446 note 1 : Mihirakula’s determination to 
stamp it out, 487 ; its decline (seventh and 
eighth century), 449 note 2 ; the Buddhist as 
a magician, 437 note 6. 

Bueealo : oiffierings of, made to goddesses, by 
Bhil women during famine, 356 ; w'orship of, 
as the image of Bhensasur, 375# 

Buhler; Dr., 451 note 9; 470 note 6; 496 
notes 9, 10; 499 note 3; 500 note 6; 501 
note 1, 

Builders : Gnrjjaras as, 499 ; 502 note 4. 

Buildings : Shr4vak^s Religious, Apdsards or 
monasteries, Dehrds or temples, description 
of dehrds, 110-113, of apdsards, 113. Bee 
Shrdvaks. 

Bull : called, ISTandi, carrier of Shiv, held 
sacred, days sacred for worship of, rites of 
worship on Bol-choth, 374-375. 
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BttIjUKAS : Un-Indian Buddhist converts, claim 
Buddha'^s relics, 446 note 1. 

BuRiiiNDUR : place of pilgrimage, 168, 170, 
Burma ; Bi’ahinamc iiiliuence in, 437. 

Bussie ; Fasi or settler, a slave, 454 note 1. 

G aIiOulation : mental, system of, used by 
native bankers, 80. See Banker. 

CALLiNas : see Occupation, 

Cambodia ; Brahman influence in, 437 ; 
Brahman and Buddhist details introduced 
into the literature and architecture of, 441. 
Camel : she, called Mdta Meri or Mother, is 
never ridden, 377. 

Campbell : Sir George, 55 note 4; 60 note 1. 
Car obrbmony : performed in epidemic 
scaring, details of, part played by an exorcist 
in, 414 - 415. See Epidemic (Scaring). 
Cask-Book : an account book, 83. Sec Rojinel. 
Caspian : gates, three sets of, names of, 473. 
note 4. 

Caste : distinguished from a tribe, 4G5 ; Vena 
causing confusion of, 434 note 9 ; Kanishka 
and S'akas did away with, 443 note 1 ; number 
of, in Gujarilt Province, xii. ; formation of, 
xiii.-xiv. j’ social rank, xiv. Entertainments, 
xxv.-xxix. See Entertainments. 

Cat: beliefs about; use of its dung in driving 
away evil s^jirits ; witches appear in the form j 
of j beliefs about the sight of, 377. | 

Cattle -POX : plague, its goddess ; quieting | 
ceremony of, details of, 372. See Small-pox. 
Census : details, total population (a.b. 1891- 
1901), vii.-ix* ; religious sects (a.d. 1872), 530- 
531 ; chief divisions of classes, strength and 
distribution (A.D. 1891), of Bards and Actors, 
JBhdtSf ChdranSf G-andhrapSi Bhavdyds, 
Turisj 207 ; Brdhnans, 3 ; Craftsmen^ 177 j 
Depressed classes, BhaiigidSi Bhedds^ Garu* 
dds^ KhdlpdSi SlndJms, 331 ; Early Tribes, 
BMiSf ChodhrdSi Bhundids, Bublds^ Gdmhds, 
KonhndSj Ndilcs, Vdrlis, 290 ; popula- 

tion (A.D. 1881 census), 481 ; Herdsmen, 
A%irs, BharmdSf Mers, ItahdriSf 264 ; 
Husbandmen, KdakMds, KanbiSj Mdlis, 
Padelids, Sdgarsj SaiJiiidrds, 153 ; Kdthis^ 
252 ; Kolis, 237 ; Personal Servants, DhoHs^ 
Majdms:, Khavds^ 228 ; Rajputs, strength, 
chief.ships, 123 ; Traders, Vd/ilds, Bhansdlis, 
Bkdims, Lu/tdndSf 69 ; Writers, Brahma^ 
Kshatris^ Kdyasths, Brahhus, 55* 

CHi-DCHAT : Jddeja Rajput chiefship, 126. 
ChAO-anlXl : Gujarat name, the word Cliaghdn 
seems to remain in, 484 note 1. See 
Chaghdn. 

ChaghIn ; originally meaning white, the name 
Chohan may perhaps be same as, 483 ; the 
word remains in the Giijardt name Ghaganlil, 
484 note 1* 

CHAKAvi-L : tribe of Rajputs, Musalman 
prisoners of war enrolled among,'by Mularaja 
II., 444, 

Champa : sec Chdpa. 

Champ ANER : see Chdpaner, 

Champa VATS : Mdrvvdr chiefs claim to be, 488. 
Ckampo : sacred tree, worship of, 383. 
Ohamunda *. orCh{xmuiid,^oi<i^!A'.s, in Mdrwdr, 
xxxvh, 16, 136, 205. Bass, 487. 
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ChAND : Chohdn bard, 484, 486 note 8, 
ChANDAN : tree, is held sacred, 384. 
OhandIvat-Bads : Rajimtsj said to he GurJ- 
jaras, 495, 

Ohandelas : division of Gujars, 487. 

ChAndi : goddess, xxxv., 138. 

ChAndipath : Sanskrit work containing pray- 
ers to goddess Chandi, 138 j 532. 

ChXndod Kanyali : place of pilgrimage, 28, 
549. 

Ghandea ; planet, 392, See Planet, Moon. 
Chandeagtjpta : II. (a.d. 396-415), defeat of 
stranger leaders by, 444, 448, 453 ; power of 
the Kushans broken by, 491. 

Ohandramatjli : moon-crowned or Shiv, 397. 
Chandeasen ; Kshatriya king of Oudli, 
Kayasth Prabhus claim descent from, 68, 
Chandra VAN SA : clan, started by Vachha, 450, 
OhAndrayan: a moon-vow, details of, 400. 
See Planet, Moon. 

ChangizkhAn : 458 ; raised the name of 
Bida, his own clan or stock, to the highest 
rank, 459; his wise policy towards the con- 
quered in Central Asia, 460, 

ChApa : Chaura, leading Gujar stock name, 
459, 479 ; Sanskritised into Chapotkata, 488, 
489. See Chdvadds. 

ChApa : Champa, companion of VanrAja (a.d. 
720-780), 488 note 5 ; founder of ChApaner, 
294 note 4 ; 455 note 1 ; 488 ; by one 
account was a Bhil, by another J account a 
VAnia, 294 note 4, 455 note 1, 488 note 5. 
ChApadiAs ; name of Chorvid BhrAvaks, 488. 
ChApanie : Champaner, in Central GujarAt, 
called after Chdpa its founder, 455 note 1, 
488; settlement of Brahma-Kshatris at, 
capture of, by Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1484), 
55 ; seat o f a Bhil dynasty , 294 ; dynastic 
seat,ix, 

ChApas : see ChAvadds. ' 

ChApoteata : Sanskritised form of the stock 
name ChApa or OhAvacla, meaning Strongbow, 
454 ; 480 ; 485 note 9 ; 488 ; 489 note 2 ; 
497 ; 499. See CliAvadds. 

Character ; BUls, 300 - 301 ; Brahma- 
Kshatris, 57 ; Brdhmans, 30 ; Chdrans, 216; 
Craftsmen, Darjis, 180 ; GhAnchis, 182 ; 
Golds, 184 - 185 ; KansArds, 187 ; Khatris, 
189j Mochis, 193 ; Sonis, 199 ; Suthdrs, 205 ; 
Dhobis, 229 ; Early Tribes, Bhils, 300 - 301 ; 
ChodhrAs, 313 ; DublAs, 317 ; NAikdds, 326 ; 
Eajdms, 230 ; Herdsmen, ^hirs, 266 ; 
BharwAds, 268 ; RabAris, 288 ; Husbandmen, 
153, 155, 172 ; KdtMs^ 257 ; Kdyasths, 61 : 
Khavas, 234, 235 ; KoUs, 246 - 247 ; 

Rajputs, 133 ; Shrdmhs, 99 ; Vanias, Meshri, 
76-77 ; aphorisms about, 76 notes 1 and 2, 
77 notes 1 and 2. 

ChabanAmeit ; drops of holy water, 94. 
ChAbans : class of Bards and Actors, strength 
and distribution, 207, 214 ; Origin, different 
accounts of, created by Shiv, were super- 
human spirit-beings settled on earth, bardic 
account, 214 and note 1, 215 ; facts show- 
ing that they were donkey graziers ; some 
of them passed as BrAhmans, 215 ; 438 ; 
traces of Gujar element in, 488 and note 
2, 499 ; Divisions, four sections of, 215 ; 
appearance ; language ; house ; food ; dress ; 
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CHEtTL ; near Alibd^, CIiiti^dTan’g bead-quar- 
^^39 1 beautiful white people of, 498 

Chhadi Ko>r : Mace-ninth, special festival dav 
on dark ninth of ^hravan, sacred to Zaliir 
Pir, 386 and note 1 • origin, observances and 
procession, 524-525, 

CnpTHi/CTi.N:orfclia3htMPx,jan. See Dcs- 
tiny orship. 

Chhipas : calendeis, subdivision of BhdvsArs, 
V aishnavs m religion, 179. 

Chhota-Udevto: Chobun Eajput ebiefshipj 

CmoKBN-POX ; 368, 372. See Aebhabda. 

Chieeships : Kajpnt, 123. 

Chieas ; memorial stones, 363. See Ston© 
Worship, 

CHiTAEi.& : section of Mochis, 194. 

ChitAs : Chohdn Mers converted to Islam, 493, 

Chitob : defence of, ag*ainst Arabs, 4SG, 494 * 
capture of, by Bappa, 494 note 3 ; Bappa 
tounded a kingdom at, 495 note 3, 

Chippav ANS 1 IMaratha Brahmans, 51 j are said 
to be offspring of shipwrecked strangers 
whom Parashnrdm purified wicb fire, 436 ♦ 
43S 5 449 j 486 ; said to be Persian priests! 
439. * 

CiiiTRAGtrPTA : registrar to Dharmaraja, judge 
of tbe dead, said to be founder of KAyasths, 
60 and note 2, 6^. 

Chitkod : town in Eajpubdna, 70* 

CiiiTEonA : Ndgar Brdhmam, 33, 15 

Vdmds Meshri, 70, 

ChodhrXs : Early tribe, x. ; strength and 
distribution, 290, 312; cliief subdivisions, 
objects of worship; customs, 3] 2-33 3 ; 
husbandmen, 152. 

Chohans ; ruling Bajput tribe, representa- 
tives of the Imperial family of Behli (a.d. 
1 191) ; present possessions, 125 ; origin, 
tobe of Agnikulas re-born in Abu fire pit to 
help BraJhmans, 483, 484 ; traces, 483-484 - 


as bards, 217 ; holders of large grants of land 
and villages, 217 note 1 ; as husbandmen, 
217 ; as ^ beggars receiving presents at feasts 
and marriages, instances of the extravagance 
of their demands and violence in enforcing 
them, 217 and note 2 ; as graziers, cattle-sellers, 
pack-carriers ; their self-sacrifice as guards or 
yaldvds to travellers and goods, 217 and note 
3 ; as security, 217 ; as court-jiGets, 219 ; 
Trdga or self-sacrifice of, 218 and note 1 ; 
Mr. OvansMetailsof a case of self-sacrifice, 
(A.i>. 1820), 218 and note 2; Beliefs, Chdran 
women are supposed to have supernatural 
power ; iustances of Chdran women’s suicides ; 
popular goddesses of north Gujardt believed 
to be tbe spirits of Chdran women, 216 and 
note 1 ; dread of Charan ghost, 218 - 219 ; 
dieligiony devotees of goddesses, their chief 
places of pilgrimage, poets and holy men 
among, 220j 6'wA‘jfoms, 220 - 222. 

Charcoal: live, is used in puiification, 356; 
in cases of witchcraft, in cattle-plague, 357. 

Charms : as safeguards against spirit attacks, 
420. . 

Charotar ; tract, Kanbis* pleasant land, ix,, 
155 and note 1. 

Charhbhaeshaha : minor ceremony during 
marriage rites, 45. 

ChAs : bird, worship of, 357 ; 382, See 
Kingfisher. 

ChatuehAn ; fonr-handed, Chohdn supposed 
to be, 483. 

Chatjl : bead-sbaving. See Mudan. 

Chaulukya : or Chalukya, 485 and note 7, 
486, 501. See Solanki, 

Chahra : leading Gurjar stock name, 459. 

Chahras : ChdvaddSj origin of the name, 488 ; 
Kachh, claim to be Agnikulas, 488 note 8 ; 
their rule, 489 and note 1. 8ee Chas'adds. 

ChAvabAs : ruling Rajput tribe, 480 ; founders 
of Anahilavdda (a.i>,746) ; once lords of Guja- 
rdb ; their present chiefsbips ; their former 
rule ; their present condition, 124 ; proofs of 
their Q’urjjara origin) 488-489 ; other names 
of— Chapas, Chauras, 488; Chapa, Chaura, 
Ch4vda, a leading Gurjar stock-name, 464, 
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: faTonrite drhilc among MusalmdiiS; 
xxxiv. See Stimulants. 

CoiifET : called liis friendly and un- 

friendly induencB, 405. See Planet. 
COMMITNITY : Bhdt^, 214: 1 JBkaw^dSj 226 ; 
Brahmans, 51 ; Craftsmen^ Bhavs4vs, 179 ; 
Chhipas, 17^ : Darjis, 181 ; Ghanchis, 183 ; 
Golds, 3SG ; Kadiyis, 18G ; Kausaras, 188 ; 
Kliatris, 189 j Kumblidrs, 190 ; LnhaJrs, 
102 j Mocliis, 195 ; Salats, 197 ; Sonis, 201 ; 
Sutlulrs, 206 ; Chdrans, 221 ; Depressed 
Glasses, 334 ; Bhangia?s, 338 ; Dliedas, 344 ; 
Garudas, 346; Khdlpas, 346; Dhobis, 230; 
BJarltj Trihes, 293; Bhils, 311-312 ; Chodhrds, 
313 ; Dhnndils, 316 ; Dublds, $18 ; Kdtho- 
dids, 320 ; KolgMs, 321 ; Konknds, 322 ; 
Mangs, 324; Ndiks, 323; Naikdas, 328; 
Vcirlis, 329 ; Raj dim, 234 ; Herdsmen, A'Mrs, 
206 ; Bharvads, 285 ; Bab 4ns, 289 ; Hus- 
handmen, Bdcliliids, 154 ; Kanbis, 163 ; 
Sagars? 175 ; Sathvards, 176; lCdyasths,64, 
67, 68 ; KoUs, 251 ; Damyds, 508 ; Rajputs^ 
151 ; Bdvaliyds, 509 ; Tiiris, 227 ; Vd(jhri,% 
518 ; Vdnids, Meshri, 95-96, Shrdvak, 105, 
Condition : Bkdiids, 118; Bhdis, 209; Brahma- 
Kshatris^ 57 ; Brahmans ; 30 ; Chdrans, 

220 ; liajdms, 233 ; Kanbis, 156 ; Kdihis, 257; 
Kolis, 247 ; Mdrivdris, 104 ; Rajputs, 134, 
CoNPiNEMENT : womaiPs first, Brahmans, 
33 ; Golds, 185 ; Kanlis, 157, 161 ; Kan- 
sards, 187 ; Kdyasths, 61, 67 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
Lnhdrs, 191 ; Patelids, 173 ; Rajputs, 138; 
Vdnids, 89, 94. 

Consumption: Kshaya, causes and cure of, 
365. See Disease. 

Cow ; is lield to be a representative of Kdm- 
diighd the heavenly cow ; KapUddhenu, 
black cow with a calf, is particularly sacred ; 
tail, mouth, and haunches are held sacred 
. parts of ; Banchgavya or five cow-gifts, 
their use irreligious ceremonies, sip of her 
urine taken by pious Hindus, uses of her 
' dung, 372 ; Vihhuti or cowdiuig-ash ; occa- 
sions and ceremony of gauddn or gift of a 
cow I beliefs among different classes ; object 
of marrying black heifer with black bull calf ; 
day sacred for her worship, 373 ; Gautrdt 
ceremony, 373-374 ; worship of, in Shr4van 
month, 374 ; by different classes, 137, 154, 
157, 173, 175, 185, 187, 220, 217. 

Craptsmen : names, strength and distribution, 
177 ; accounts of the sixteen main classes, 
177-206 ,* foreign element traced in some of 
the classes, 453, 454 and note 1, 499. 

GaoPS : performance of certain rites for the 
safety of, 157 ; tests to find out failure or 
thriving of, 354 ; forecasts, 358, 399. 

Grow : beliefs about, 382. 

Guckoo : held sacred, object of worship by 
women and girls, 381. 

Cultivators : see Husbandmen. 

CuMiNE : Mr. A., 492 note 1. 

CuNNiNaiiAM: General, 116 and notes 2 and 

3 ; 117 note 1 ; 265 note 2 ; 442 ; 470 and 
notes 4, 5, 6 ; 471 and notes 1 and 2 ; 474 not© 

4 ; 478 notes 8, 11 ; 481 ; 482 notes 3, . 6 ; 
495 note 3 ; 496 ; 497 note i ; 501 note 3. 


CtrpiD : god. 8ee Madaii* 

Customs : Bharrdds, 269 ; Bhdtids, 139-121 ; 
Bhdts, 213-214 ; Bkardyds, 225 ; Brah- 
mans, 31-50; BraJima-Kshatrls, 57-59; 
Chdrans, 220-221 ; Craftsmen, Bhilvsdrs, 
178 ; Darjis, 181 ; Ghanchis, 1S3 ; Golas; 
T85-I86 ; Kansdras, 187-188; Luhdrs; 
191-192 ; Mochis, 194-195 ; Saldts, 196-197 ; 
Sonis, 201-202 ; Depressed Glasses, 333-334 ; 
BhangUs, 336-33S; Dhedds, 342-343; 
Garudsis, 345 ; Bavalids, 503 ; Thoris, 509 ; 
Vdghris, 517-518 ; 'Early Tribes, Bajania ; 
603-504 ; Bhils, 308-311 ; Chodhrds, 313 ; 
Dhundids, 314-315 ; Dublas, 317-318 ; 
Gamits, 319 ; KAthodid-s, 320 ; Kolgas, 321 j 
Konknds, 3*22 ; Mdngs, 323 ; ISTaikdas, 327 ; 
Varlis, 329 ; Vitolias, 330 Baja ms, 
233-234 ; Husbandmen, Kdchhids, 164 ; 
Kanbis, 157-163 ; A'njana, 163; Kadvd, 165 ; 
Matia, 170-171 ; Patelids, 173-174 ; Sdgars, 
174-176 ; Sathvdrds, 176 ; Kdthis, 257 ; 
Kdyasths, Bhatnagra, 67-68 ; Mdthur, 64-66 ; 
Vdimik, 61-64 ; Kolis, 2^ -261 Mdrwdris, 
104-105 289; 138-151 ; 

Shrdvaks, 99-102 ; Vanias, 89-95. 

Betrothals : details of rites and ceremonies 
observed in, among Brdlimans, 40 ; 
Bajputs, 141-142 ; Vdnids, 89-90- 
Bh'lh : details of ceremonies and observ- 
ances at, among, Brahma -Kshatris, 57 ; 
Brahmans, 33 ; Kanbi.s, 157 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
Bajputs, 138 ; Vdnids, S9. 

Botan : or weaning, that is first feeding, 
rites observed in, among Brahma- Kshatris, 
67 ; Brahmans, 35 ; Kdyasths, 61 j Eaj- 
puts, 140. 

Death ; or svrirgdrohana, details of funeral 
ceremonies among, Brdhmans, 47-51 ; 
Kanhis, 161-163 ; Bajputs, 148-151 | 
Vdnids, 94-95. 

Destiny Worship ; details of worship among, 
Bhdtias, 119; Brdhmans, 33-34; Kanbis, 
157 ; Kayasths, 64, ; Kolis, 248 ; Bajputs, 
139 ; Vdnids, 89. 

Marriage: or mvdha, ceremonies and 
observances in, among, Bbarvdds, 270-285 j 
Bhils, 308 ; Brdhmans, 39-47 ; Kanbis, 
15S-161, 165; Kolis, 24S-260 ; Bajputs, 
141-147 ; Vdnids, 90-93. 

Mudm or Head-Shaving : details of rites 
in, among, Brdhmans, 35 ; Rajputs, 140 j 
Earning : or Ndmkarma, details of rites and 
ceremonies observed in, among, Brdhmans, 
34-35 ; Bajputs, 139 ; 

Bregnamy : details of ceremonies performed 
in, among, Brdhmans, 31-33 ; Kanhis, 161 ; 
Bajputs, 147-148 ; Vdnids, 93-94. 
Thread-Girding : details of ceremonies 

performed in, among, Brahma-Kshatiis, 
67 5 Brdhmans ; 36-39 ; Rajputs? 141. 

DxbHIS : Bajputs, peasant proprietors, 129, 
Babist^n ; GujardtBrdhmans mentioned in, 438. 
BIda Habi ; well of, at Ahmeddbdd, 165. 
Dadda: III., Gurjjara raised to be Kshatriya, 
449; 479; 480; 486. 

BADniLiA : Slsodiya chiofship, 129. 
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DadhxCH : Eislu, son of Bralimi, S^rasvats 
claim descent from^ IS note 2j Badhicli 
Brithmaus take name from., 9. 

JDadiiichs : Brcilimans, their original stock, 9. 

Badttpanthis : Religions Sect, xxxvi., 54i8. See 
Religions Sects. 

Baebds : south Kinara tribe resembling 
Gujarat Dhedds, 33S note 1. 

X)ag(-a.da Ghoth ; 398. See Ganesli Ohaturtbi. 

Dahiani ; presents among Brahma-Kshatrisj 58, 

Daily Life : Townspeople, Men^ xix. - xxi., 
W owewjxxi. : Rural population, Men, Women, 
xxin; 134-135 j Vanias, SB » 

Diiat AS : Rajputs, 125, 

, Di.KENS : sec Witches. 

DahhAni ; Briihmans, called Mar4tlia or Ma- 
hilrdshtra Brdhmans, chief classes, strength 
and distribution, 2, 51 ; language, food, 
dress, faith, customs, 62 - 54. See Brahmans. 

DIicob: place of pilgrimage, 2S; 119 ; 157 ? 
164 ; 173 ; 175 ; 225 ; 247 ; 333 ; 336 ; 341 J 
347 ; 649 ; temple of Krishna, 10 ; arrange- 
ments for pilgrims, 28. 

Daks HA: father-in-law of Shiv, represented 
•with a goat’s head, 377. 

Dalvabis: Kolis. See Kolis. 

Damayan-di : queen-consort of Nalrdja, 8 note 1. 

DAmodab : reserToir, 9. 

Dakbis : or Sanydsis, order of Shaiv ascetics, 
appearance, daily life, philosophic tenets, 
542-543, See ShaWs. 

Dangh : Kanbis. See Kanhis, 

D-Ino-s : low class Rajputs, 123. 

^ ■ DXnta : Parmdr chief ship, 127# 

DaebXr ; mansion of a Thdkor, description of, 
130.131. 

Barbha : grass, also called 'kiislia, its holmess. 
42 note 1 ; its use in religious ceremonies, 42, 
384. ’ 

, . DaeiyXsea : Musalmdn saint of Virpur, 

direct descendant of Abhds, 361. 

Darjis : Tailors, strength and distribution, 
v ^ 177,179; divisions; surnames, 179; work; 

shop; tools; earnings; Ovington’s notice of 
Surat tailors, 180 and note 1 ; officiating 
priests at Bharvdd marriages, 180-181 ; their 
religion ; customs, 181. 

Dabxcsteter : his opinion that Maglias were 
Zoroastrians, 440. 

Daro : grass, GanpatPs favourite offerings its 
W(jrship, 384. 

Darya Pir : spirit of the Indus, worship of, 

XXXV., 122. 

DasarA: Holiday, 53; 67; 136; 336; day 
sacred for making offerings to goddesses, 
406 ; day of ^ the autumn equinox, great 
festival and jatar or sacrifice offering day 
^ong BhiU, 305, 306, 307; day of rest, 
^5; day for worship of Mephant, t 
Bowe 1S7, m 213, 305, a76 ; GAds oi 
IcwgfisUr, 157, 173, 175, 382 j Peacock, 381- 
Siam; two. 38G ; of G-rain, 390; A'eindr’d 
Uavm given as gold on, 383 ; buffalo sacrifice 
on, 216, 375. 

Da^Cs:^ section or subdivision in Vania caste; 
^0 ; m i3/ia^^as, 117 ; the division explains 
the proportion of 




DASATdLi : moon worship, details of, 400. Bm 
Planet, Moon. 

Da STBS : or fiends, ahorigiues so called in the 
Vedas, x. ; 448. 

DItar Pir : tomb at Jundgadh, healincr shrine 
366. See Shrines, 

DAYlRiii^S : poems, list of Gujardt Brdhmans 
in, 2. 

Days ; week, common beliefs about, Sunday, 393 
306 ; Monday, 397, 400 ; Tuesday, 4ui-402 * 
Wednesday ; Thursday , 402 ; Tridau, 402 
403 ; Saturday, 403, ’ 

Death : Svargarohana that is heaven-climbino* 
funeral rites and ceremonies anion*^ 
Bhangids, 337; BhdHas, 121; BMls, 309"^ 
310; Brahmans, 4/-51 ; Brahma- Kshafris, 
59 ; Depressed classes, 333 ; BJiedds, 343 • 
JD7iU'7idias, 315-316 ; Tlanhis, 161-1 63 • 
Kdyasths, 64; Kolis, 251; Konhnds, 322 - 
MocMs, 195 ; Ndilcdds, 328 ; Rajputs, 14S- 
151 ; Shrdval's, 102 ; Vdnids, 94-95 ; Vdrlis 
329. See Customs. 

Deer : held sacred, 378. 

Dehli : gateway platform in front of Raiimt 
houses, 130, 134, ^ 

Dehli SiwXlik : pillar, inscriptions on, 59 
note 1. 

DehrXs : temi^les, Shriivak religious buildings, 
description ; named after Tirthankars ; 
installation of image of Tilth ankar; 
anjanasaldJcha ceremony ; ornaments of the 
image ; ministrants and thoir duties ; worship 
in, nO-113, 

Deplas ; Traders, originally Lohdnds, 122. 

Depresseb classes : strength and distribution ; 
chief classes--^/^«^^y?a^9, Bhedds, Gdrudds, 
Khdlpds, Sindhrds ; main causes of un- 
cleanness ; appearance, 331 ; food, position, 
religion, object of worship and reverence, 
332 ; hhagais or holy men, customs, 333 ; 
community, 334. 

Desai : social division of Amidvtoda Brdlima^is, 
5, 6 ; families in Sajodra Brahmans, 18 ; in 
Bralima-Kshatris, 57. See Andvalas. 

DesAyal : Brdhmans, 2, 9 j Vdnids, 70-71. 

Deshasth : Brahmans. See Dakhani Brdhmans, 

Destin V : Ymrship of, called ShasMki Bujan 
or CJihathi Taj an, worship of Vidhdba or 
goddess of fortune on the sixth day after birth, 
rites of, among Bhdiids, 119 ; Brdhmans, 
33-34 ; Chdrarn, 220- 221 ; KanUs, 157-158 • 
Kdyasths, 61, 64, 67 ; Kolis, 248 ; Luhdrs] 
191 ; Rajputs, 139 ; ShrdvaJes, 100 ; Soiiis, 
201 ; Vanias, 89 ; is observed amonc^ other 
classes, 57, 61, 100, 106, 154, 170, 173, 174, 
376, 178,181, 183, 185, 188, 194, 196, 205, 213, 
225, 226, 233, 289, 329, 330. See Customs. 

Dfjbi ; sati platform, daily worship, visits to, 
360. See Sati. 

DevbivXli : ^holy day, Tidsi or sweet basil 
plant married to Vishnu on, 23 note 5 ; 175 . 

Deyis : goddesses, of north Giijardt, said to be 
spirits of Chiran women; nine Idkhs or nine 
hundred thousand mdtds of Pavdgadh said to 
be Ghdran girls, 216 and note 1. 

Deyji: of Bednor, originally a Gujar, chief 
dmnity of Ajmer Gujars, 602. 

D|^y^4c,; coram ony,.57«"' ■■■■■■■ 
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BeyIiI : goddess, S63. 

BEYRUELHis : See BakTiaiii Brabmans. 

Dhamoe : Bhil tribe in the JPaiich Mahals, 295 
note 2. 

Bhan VAla: Vala Eajpiit chief of Bhdnk, 
story of his marriage with TJmpjibii, daughter 
of XJmro Katbi, his sons by Unirtibai — ^Vdla, 
Khumdn, and .Khiichar, the founders of the 
three noble tribes of Kiithis, their descend- 
ants called Shdkhctycits, 252-253. Bee 
Kiithis. 

BnAErnir KhXnt: Khint IColi leader, 240. 
See Kolis. 

DsANKOBBi-i : Sitthodra Nilgar Brdhmaii sati, 
358. 

DharABAS : hillmen, name derived, their 
mention in the M4hdbh4rat, by Manu, by 
Ptolemy, 388 note 1. 

BhIealIs ; swordsmen, Talabda Kolis, 243 and 
note 3, See Kolis (Talabdas). 

Bharamptjr : Sisodia Eajput House in Surat 
Bistrict, 129. 

Bkarita : Bhat^s means of extorting comiDliance 
with his demands, 210. See Bhdts. 

Bhatura : tree, worship of, 40, 

BhebrAs : or Bhivars or Bhimars, fishers, 519, 
520. See Seafarers. 

DhedIs : strength and distribution, 331, 338 ; 
claim descent from Kshatris, and strain 
of Eajpnt blood, 338 and note X ; claim 
Solanki descent, 486 ; defeated foi’eigners 
thrown among, 454 ; their surnames, Eajput, 
333, local, 339 j Bivisions, ancient — Ohdsia 
and Kusia, Local ; Appearance ; Position, 339 j 
Bress, 340 ; Occupation, former, present, as 
labourers, as private servants, 340 - 341 ; as 
butlers, house servants, and grooms, 339 ; 
traces of former slavery, 340 and notes 1 and 
2, 341 and note 1 ; fc'arati Dhedds in Kui’o- 
pean service called LdUds,ZZ0 and note 2? 
Eeligion— followers of different sects, worship 
tulsi plant, Garudd prie.sts, places of pil- 
grimage, saints, 341 j their religious meetings 
or oolJiavSf 344 and note 1 ; customs, 341-343 ; 
community, prospects, 344 and note 2 ; 
beliefs or Kaira Bhodds ; 343 and note 1 ; 
reference to tradition of Elias the prophet, 
343 and note 2 ; prophecies of high future 
in store for, 343. 

Bhiscaes : or Bhivars. See Dhebrds, 

Bkieo : Bhagat, poet, 213. 

Bhobhis : washermen, class of personal ser- 
vants, 2 28' 230. 

BhoLis : minstrels of Bhils, 302, their duties ; 
their musical instruments, 303 - 304. be© 
Ehils. BajdnidS, 503, 

Bholka : town, dynastic seat, ix, 5 Vairdt 
supposed to be, 294, 

BHEA3VCI-AD : goddess, 205. 

Bhea-NGABEa : Jiidld Eajput chiefship, 127. 

Bheol ; Jddoja Eajput chicfsliip, 126, 

BHEFVABHAT-rA *. surname of Sildditya VII, 
13. 

BHTJiinDiXs ; early tribe, strength and distribu- 
tion, 290, 314 ; derivation of name j appear- 
ance ; dress ; favourite divinities of ; 
customs — marriage, 314, death, 315 ; commu- 
nity, 316* 


Biaeehcea : disease, its cure, 365. 

Bides : Ydnids, 71. 

Big-ambaras : air-clad, also called ITmmad, 
religious sect among Shravaks, 105. See 
Shrdvaks. 

BiUDvi-NA : town in Mdrwar, 71. 

Dinners : public. See Entertainments. 

BiodAe ; Vdghela Eajput chiefship, 129. 

Dirge: funeral, 47. 

Disa : town, military station, gives name to 
Besdvdls, 9, 70. 

Disease : two forms of — Endemic and Epi- 
demic, is believed to be due to spirit infiu- 
ence, to unfriendly influence of some planet, 
to anger of some god or goddess ; is 
believed to be cured by religious rites ; e72de-’ 
mic^ special treatment adopted in, causes and 
cures of, Consumption or Icsliaya j Dysentery 
and diarrhoea or smigrahani ; Eye-diseases ; 
Fever or tdv ; Guineawonn or vdlo 5 
Hydrocele or antargal ; Jaundice or Tcamlo 5 
Kidney diseases oTamhhoi ; Leprosy; Paralysis 
or fakshaghdt j Piles or haras ; Eheumatism 5 
Scrofula or Kanthmdli Syphilitic eruptions 
ovvisphotalc ; Tumour and baldness; Warts 
ovvarsolis; enlargement of Spleen or harol, 
365 ; Barrenness in woman, its cause and 
cure, 366 — 368; Small -po:€, different names 
of, Sitala, epidemic form of, its god, worship 
of, offerings made to, 363 ; Saiad, endemic 
form of, its god, the specific treatment of 
person attacked with, 368, 369-370 ; offerings 
made to the god of, 371-372; Gaitle-poXf 
quieting ceremony of, 372 ; Shrmes^ healing, 
of goddess Bahucharaji^ oi goddess Bemlif 
of Bat dr P«>, 366. 

Disease Woeship ; 365-372. See Disease. 

Biir : town, 488. 

BivAei : holidays, 23 note 5 ; 54 ; B2 j 119 ; 
151; 170; 173; 175; 178; 305 ; 306; 
313 ; 316 ; 336; Festival days among Bhils, 
305-306; Fire worship on, 357 ; days for 
settling accounts by traders, 82. 

Divisions : theory of origin of, xi., xin., 4r)7s> 
464 ; among Brahmans^ Bhikshuk and 
Grahasth, 2 ; among Ydnicts, Visds, Dasds, 
Pancham or Pdnehas, 70, 435 ; Main, among 
BhdfidSf 11 7 ; BhdtSy 207; Bhilsy 295 1 
Brahmans ; Chdransy 216 ; Choclhrds, 312, 
JJarjiSy 179 ; Bliedds, 339 ; DnhldSy 316 5 
G-hdnehiSy 181 ; Hajdmsj 230 ; Kdohhids, 
153 ; Kanhis, 163 ; Kansdrds, 186 ; KdiMSi 
261-262; Kolis, 237, 239; Luhdrs, 190; 
MochiSy 192 ; Kfdiksy 324 ; Babdrls, 287 ; 

chief clans, 123, 124-129 ; tribes and 
sub-tribes, 129-130 ; SoniSy 197 ,* Suthdrsy 
202; VdnidSy 69. 

Divorce : permitted among Bards and Aotors, 
Bhdts, 213, Chdrans, 221, Bhavilv^s, 225, 
Turis,226; Craftsmen, 179, 181, 186, 188, 
195, 201, 206 ; Barlig Trihes, Bhils, 309, 
Ndikdds, 827 ; Herdsme^i, Bharvdds, 285 ; 
Eabdris, 289 ; Bushandmen, 154, 161, 164, 
166, 172, 174, 175, 170 ; Kolisy 250 ; Per. 
sonal Servants, Bhohis 230, Hajanis 234. 

Bog ; is believed unclean, beliefs about, 377. 

Donkey: carrier of sinall-pox goddess, 154 j 
376* 
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Dote : worship of, 63 ; 381. ^ , 

DOWRY: arraiigetneiits, ainotig' ShcttictSfiX^ , 
Brahmans, 39-40; Katihis, 158. ^ . 

DrIvid : group of BrahmaiiSj subdivisions of, 

1 and note 1. i5ee Brahmans. 

Dress : of Men, xxii.— xxiii. ; of Women, 
xxiii.“-“"Xxiv. ; Ixclthiav^d and Ixaclih, xxxv. 5 
of Bharridds, 267 5 Bhdtias, 11b ; Bfiils, 
297-29S ; Bfdlmam, 21 ; Brahma- Kshatris, 

66 ; CraffsMen, 178, 179, 182,193, 196, 198 ; 
i>^e<^a5,340 3 Ka.iibis,lho ; Kdyasths.mS}, 
64; Kalis, 245-246; ilfamam, 103; 
Patelids, 173; Rahdris, 287; Rajputs, 
131-132 ; Shrdnalcs, Ascetics, 107, 108, 109; 
Vanias, 

Drinks : Fermented and Distilled, called tadi 
or toddy, chief hinds of ; fermented Hq^iior, 
iDrocess of drawing juice called tddi from the 
wild date palm hha-jiiri ; distilled liquor made 
from the flower of the mahuda, xxix.— 
XXX. ; drinking classes, xxs. — xxxiU 

Drona : preceptor of Pandavs, is said to 
have wrested the town of Ahichhatra from 
Dmpada, 1 5 note 2. 

Dd-blIs : Early Tribe, x, ; strength and dis- 
tribution, 290, 316 ; subdivisions in ; claim 
strain of Rajput blood ; dress ; ornaments 5 
favourite games; work as ploughmen or 
Mils ; object of their worship, 317 ; cus- 
toms, 317-318, 

DtTDHBli MIta: Milk Mother, her miraculous 
powers, 389, See Hills. 

Dung ; of ^455, or "Donkey, 376 ; Cat, Dog, 
377 ; <^oat, 377 ; Korse, 376 ; Alonhey^^^S ; 
used in spirit-scaring rites ; Coiv, used in all 
sacrifleial fires, 372 ; Rat, used in pregnancy 
ceremony, 378. 

DtTRGA ; devi, her two forms : Kdli and Amba 
Bhav^ni, worship of, xxxv, ; 64, 292, 301 
note 2 ; 532 ; her nine names, 420. 

Durga Devi : famine, in Dakkhan, 12. 

DwArkA: dynastic seat; shrine at, ix. ; 
Aryan settlement at, xi, ; seat of Shank;^- 
4chirya, 542 ; place of pilgrimage, 10 ; 157 ; 
164 ; 176 ; 213 ; 220 ; 217 ; 336 ; 549, 

DwarkAnIth : god, 4. 

DweXiIiINGS *. Houses, two classes of, Town and 
Village ; Town, outward appearance ; inter- 
nal arrangement, names and uses of the 
different rooms ; furniture in, xv.-xviih ; Vil^ 
outward appearance ; internal arrange- 
ments ; furniture, xviii.-xix. ; religious cere- 
monies in building a new house, door-post or 
Mrsdlch setting up ceremony, tie-beam^ or 
mohh erection ceremony, housing or 'Dastu 
ceremony, 204 ; oiBhils, 296-297 ; Kalis, 245 ; 
Rajputs, Y60-l^l ; Ydnids,lo. 

Dysenteei ; disease, its cure, 365. 

8 ARTS : PrHhvi, an element, 348 ; planet, is 
called lUhu, worship of, 403-405, Sec 
Planet* 

- BARTHQirA'KE : Causes of ; sign of widespread 
Sin and wickedness, 404, See Planet, Earth. 
Ecbibse : grahan that is seizure, beliefs about, 
practices observed at solar and lunar, 395 ; 
' object of, gifts made to Bhaagias during, 
335, 395 ; other observances during, 395, 396. 
fesee Planet, Sun. * , - * 


EDtrOATiON ; Religions, among Brahmans, 31 | 
School, among Bards and Actors, Bhdts, 214^* 
Ch4rans, Gaudhraps, 222 ; Bhavay;is, 225 I 
Turis, 227; Brahmans, 51; Crajtsmen^ 
Bhavsdrs, 179 ; Darjis, Galidnls, 181 : Glntn- 
ebis, 183 ; Golas ; Kadiyas, 186; Kaimrdg, 


388 ; Khatris, 1S9 : Lulrirs, i92 ; Moebis, 195 ; 
Saldts, 397 ; Sonis, 202 ; Suthars, 206 ; De- 



316 ; Diibkis, 318 ; Gamtils, 319 ; Katbodias 
320; Koigds, 321; Mdngs, 324; VurliA 
329 ; Vitolias, 330 ; Herchynen, Bharvdds, 
285 ; Rabaris, 289 ; Hush and men, Kdehbias 
154 I Kanbis, 363, 164 ; Pattdids, 174 ; Sagars* 
175 ; Personal Servants, lOliobis, 230 ; 
Hajams, 234; Traders, VanUs, of sMkdu 
chhokrds or apprentices in Ydiiia shops, 
79-SO, 96; Sbravaks, 303 ; Bbdtias, 121; 
Lobdnds, 3 22 ; Writers, Brahma- Ivsbatris, 59; 
KayasthSjGl, 67, 68 ; Frabbus, 63. 

Elements : names of ; the universe formed of ; 
beliefs about ; names of deities presiding over, 
348 ; V^^ovship, of 'wafer or ajy, 348-349, 8ea, 

349 ; Rivers, B49-350 ; Ponds, Springs, Wells, 

350 ; Rain, 351-353 ; of Fire or Agyii, 3'56- 
357 ; of Wind or Ydyu, 358 ; of Earth, 403- 
405, 

Elephant : is held sacred, days sacred for bis 
worship, Gaiipati shown witli the head of, 
376. 

Elia : Prophet, 343. 

Eli:IS : Dhedds derive the name from Prophet 
Elia, 343 and note 2. See Dbed4s. 

Elijah ; accounts of, in Jewish scriptures, 343, 

Embassy: Buddhist (a.b. 560), Brahmans 
described by, 434. 

Entertainments : caste, or public dinners, 
three classes of : trade, social, and religious, 
XXV. ; Trade, two kinds of, paid for from guild 
funds, paid for by one of the members ; 
occasions for, xxv.-xxvi, ; Social, three kinds 
of, given by caste, called ochhav, observances 
on, arrangements for ; given by individual 
members, in honour of some family event, 
compulsory, optional ; caste picnics or ujdni 
xxvh-xxvii. ; Religious, oQQ.B>^iou^ for, xxvii. ; 
preparations of, form of invitation to ; 
gatherings ; mode of serving food ; three kiMs 
of dinners, xxvu.-xxix« 

Ephthalites : White Hflnas or Hhazars, 455, 
456, 471. See White Hiiijas. 

Epics : the, Rdmdyan, Mahdhhdrat ; contents 
of, 531-532. 

Epiuemto : fiercer form of disease, 365, 368, 
413; causes of, 365., 413 ; is believed to be 
cured by religious rites, 365 ; Sitala epidemic 
form of small-pox, 368 ; Searing rites, 
offerings made to MfUd or goddess to 
appease her wrath during ; performance of 
disease-soothing ceremony or shdnti to stay 
epidemics, 368,413, 413 - 414 ; performance 
of car ceremony to clear the village of cholera 
and other plagues, 414-415 ; other ways to 
clear the village of a plague, 3Q2 note 1, 
415 ; dread of breaking out of, 396, 403. 
See Disease, 

Ether : an element, 348, Sec Akdsb, 
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ExoeciSm: : 137-1S8, 293,417 - 425. See Spirit 
Beliefs (Early)# 

Exotlcists ; Spirit-scarers called hlmms, 137 ; 
hadvds, 302 ^ 414 ; other names of, classes to 
which they may belong, 7 , 137 , 418 ; SLindu 
Exorcist, his way of mastering a spell to gain 
control over a spirit, rites to ])e observed by, 
418 ; methods adopted by, to find out spirit- 
137, 419 - 420 ; witches, 302 and note 1 , 303 ; 
part played by, in smallpox epidemic searing, 
363 , in blood offerings, 400 , in ear ceremony, 
414 - 415 . fcee Spirit, 

Eve ; Disease, its cure, 365. Boil, 426; 
influence of, chief guards against, 427-428. 
See Witches, Beliefs (Early). 


I jiAiMiNE ; signs showing approach and appear- 
ance of, 353, 358, 396> 402, 403 ; Burga 
Devi, in the Dakkhan, 12. 

Fast: Ashddh sud 11th, 23 note 5; A' so 
vad 8th, 269 : Bol-Choth, 375 ; Bright 
fifteenths, 399; Gohuldslitami, 23 note 
5 ; Kara'oda choth,^l \ Mondags, 400 -401 ; 
Navrdtra, 220 ; Rdninavmi, 23 note 5 ; 
Banhashi ohaturthi or dark fourths, 398 ; 
Shinardira, 23 note 5 ; observed by a barren 
woman, 367 ; by Bhdtlds, 119 ; Bhdts, 213 ; 
Bkavdgds, 225; Bhdvsdrs, i Brahmans, 
31; Ohdrans, 230; Glidnchis,\%% \ Golds, 
185 ; Hajdms,^lZ^ I Kdchhids, 154 ; Kadiyds, 
186 ; Kanhis, 157 ; Karisards, 187 ; Mochis, 

“ 194 ; Bajputs, 137 ; Sagars, 174 ; Salats, 
196 ; Sonis, 201 ; Shrdvaks, U4 and note 1. 
FXtdas : see Favayis. 

Fawcett ; Mr., Magistrate of Ahmedibild, 
attempts to reform marriage customs of Bevd 
Kanbis, 167. 

Festivals ; among Bhils, 305 - 307 ; BAv^s iiro- 
cession to snake temple iuBhuj Fort, 136 ; 
at Tam'a, 803 ; among Fishers and Sailors of 
South Gnjariit^ 524- 625. 

Fbvee : tdv, its cause and cure, 365* See 
^ Disease. 

Fire : agyii, element ; believed to be an element 
of the soul ; is used in burning the dead ; in 
sin-cleansing rites, in sacrifices ; is Vishvadm 
or Universal Lord of Brdhinans, 356 ; Wor- 
ship, XXXV. ; chief occasions sacred to ; JELoli, 
details of worship ; Dlvdli festival, details of 
worship, 357 ; chief days for, 350 ; is wor- 
shipped in the form of lighted lamps, 356, 357 ; 
agnihotra fire, its worship, 350 ; Offerings, 
daily offerings made to, by Bribmans, by 
trading classes and craftsmen, 356 ; made to 
complete religious ceremoiiies, 33, 37, 366 ; 
Beliefs, 356 - 367 ; devotion to the worship 
of, among Foreigners, 433, 447 ; fire-worship 
said to be introduced by White Hdijas, 439 ; 
instances of foreignei’vS purified by, and raised 
to be Brdhmanic Hindus, 438, 449 ; Baptism, 
in Fire-pit on Mount Abu, 433, 434 ; popular 
initiation, 449 note 4 ; Foreign tribes who 
passed through, 433 ; Agnikula tribes raised 
tobeBajpufcs bypassing through, 480, 483. 
Bit, on Mount Abu, 480 ; object of, 486 j 
date of, 486 and note 6 ; 490 ; 493 ; 501. 
Fishers : freshwater, Bhois, 504-505 ; Hvichhis, 


619 ; saltwater, 519 ; Koli dmsion among 
Mdchhis and Kharvas, 624. 

Fishing- : mode of; nets, 504-505* See Bhois* 
Fleets : Gurjjara, formation of, 4S9 and note 1. 
Flood : worship of river during, 350 ; of 
water during, 137 ; dread of, 402, 403. 
FoiTirs-LAYiNG- : rite. See GrarbhAdhdna. 

Food : nature of, used by all classes, xxiv.-xxv. ; 
by Bliarndds, 268 ; Bhils, 299 - 300 ; Brdh- 
mans, 21 ; Depressed Classes, 332 ; Early 
Tribes, 291 ; Kolis, 246 ; Rajputs, 134; 
Shrdmhs, 98 -99 ; Van-ids, 75. 

Forbes ; Mr. A. K., description of money- 
lenders starting’ in life, 78 note 3 ; of Bhats’ 
yearly tours, 20S - 209 ; of Bhdts as security, 
209 and note 2 ; of trdga and dharna, 210 ; 
Ms opinion about Kdthis* oidginal place of 
settlement, 252 note 1 ; 295 and notes 1 & 2. 
Forbes : Mr. James, his description of Bhats, 
208 note 3 ; 209 note 2, 211. 

Forecasts : of Crops, 351; of Harvest, 390 ; 

of Rain and Weadker, 351 - 354, 351 - 355. 
Forbig-ner : Horde, constitution and gather- 
ing, 455, 459 ; journey or moving and travel 
changes, 455-456, 459-461 ; melting and 
spread, 456-457; after melting changes, 
457, 463 ; tribe names attached to coun- 
tries or effaces, 455, 459 note 9, 462 note 
3 ; stock or clan names of, 456 - 457 ; interlac- 
ing of tribes and caste divisions, 457 ; change 
of tribe names, 457 - 45S ; conquerors’ tribe 
names, 462 ; confusion of castes, 463 - 465# 
Leading Hordes of, names of the seven hordes 
that entered India between the time of 
Alexander (b.o, 325) and the time of the 
Arab Musalmdns (a*d. 713 j ; route by which 
they entered India, 455 ; their complexity, 
456, 460 - 461 ; names of foreigners who con- 
quered in Western India (b.o. 250— a.d. 400), 
433 ; names of foreigners who were converted 
to or aided Buddhism, 433, 445, 418 ; foreigners 
who helped Brdhmans and became their 
champions, 433, 439, 447} 449 ; Admission of, 
among Brahmans, before Buddhist period, 
433, 434 - 435, during and after Buddhist 
period, of individuals, 435-436 ; of entire 
classes, 436 - 444 ; among Kshatrigas, 433, 
of individuals, 441 - 443, of entire classes, 
443 - 452 ; among Traders, 452 - 453 ; among 
Lower classes, 453- 455 ; in Griijardt, xii. 
Fortune-tellers ; Audichyas, 7 ; Yadddrds, 20,* 
29# 

Frazer : traveller (a d. 1821), 437 note 3. 
Frere : Sir Bartle, 118 note 1. 

Friday : ShuJcarvdr, sacred to Venus, beliefs 
about, 402, 403# ^ee Venus. 

Frog- : sacred to rain-god, worship of, 380. 
Fryer: traveller (a d. 1670), 78 note 3# 
Fulbai: temple of, resorted to by barren 
women, 368, 

FulljainIks : Major-General, his description of 
Bhil huts, 290 note 2, of carts, 297 note 1, 
of dress, 297 note 3, of tillage, 300 note ?, 
Furniture : in town houses, xviii, ; in village 
houses, xi.x. ; of Bhils, 297. See Dwellings. 

ipl^CHiiAS: sub-sects of ShveUmbari division 
M of Shrdvaks, their beliefs, their spiritual 
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head, 105 - 100, 109 and note 1 ; names of, 
109 note 2. See SlirAvaks. 

Oadms : race in tlie Kii-ngra hills, ai^parently 
S'akas, are ivshatriyas including Brahmans 
and Rajputs; families of, set apart for 
religious duties, 438 note 7. 

Gaduda : holy place of S\ dminarayen sect, 549. 

Oadh Juno: ancient fortress of Jundgadh, 
called so in poetry, 240 note 4. 

Gadhvt : Cha'rans known as, 214. 

Gajan Mata : Luck or S'!'! of Rarihdrs, 484. 

CtAJJAK. ; measurer, overseer in housebuilding, 
his duties, 203. tree fc'uth-lrs. 

OaliarXs : indigo-dyers, division of Bhdvsdrs, 
181. 

Galea Choth : holy day, sacred to the moon, 
worship of the moon on, 3 98. See Planet, 
Moon, 

GAmetiaS : Rajputs, connecting link between 
lower and higher class Rajputs, 123. j 

GLmits ; early tribe, 290, 318 - 319, 

Gamtas : see Gamits. 

Ganbhaea ; Kandahar, 455. [Actors. 

Gakbheaps ; musicians, 222, See Bards and 

Ganesh Ceatuethi : GanpatPs fourth, also 
called Ijagada Cliotli^ sacred to the moon, 
worship of Ganpati on, leading holiday, 23 
note 5, 398. See Planet, Moon. 

GAKaES : river, is held sacred, 350 ; 550. Seo 
Rivers. 

Ganja : hemp preparation, xxxii. xxxiii. 

Gaupati: gcd of wisdom, is shown with an 
elephaiit^s head, offerings made to, worship 
of, XXXV., 6i, 136, 213, 332, 336,341, 362, 
376, 378, 383, 409. 

GaeastIs : Rajputs, 1 23 ; of Abu, 489 note 1. 

GAEBEci-BHlTrA ; Fostus -laying, a Vedic rite, 31 
note S j performance of the rite, 32, See 
Bralhmans, 

GAEbHA-RAKSHAWA : Womh-gimrding, also 
Anmaloh7iana that is Longing- sooth- 
ing, a Vedic rite, 31 note 3 ; performance of 
the rite, 32“ 33. Sec Brdhmans. 

Gaematha : village, Im^mshah Pir^na residing 
at, 168, 

GAEEt) : Vislmu'’s eagle, 4. 

GAExrD PEEi-N : 25. 


Gaeuda : priests of BhedaJs, 331 ,* their origin, 
divisions, customs, 344 - 345, 


Gaub : group of Brilhman population of India, 
subdivisions of, 1 note 1. See Brahmans. 

. . .Gaudan ; gift of a cow, occasions to make it, 
94, 373. See Cow. 

GattbS': Br4hmans, See Shrigauds, 
Gabea-Mekh : family priest of Ugrasena of 
Mathura, 440. 

El : goddess, worship of, among Dak khan 
rAhnaans, 54. 

team; seer, 9; 435. Buddhist, 445 and 
bote 5, 

Gatjtamipetea : defeat of stranger leaders in 

oo\y -worship ceremony^ details of, 
See Cow, 

Khindesh, 264. ^ 

31 , and I - 393* 
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GATlriLS : BrAhmans, 9, 

Oaz-Gaz : tribe of foreign invaders, 469. 
GEbiyas : Kolis. Bee Kolis. 

Gehbots : Rajputs. Bee Sisodiyas, 

Georgia : country, Gurjjaras of, 469-470. 
See Giijar. 

Ghabi : water-clock, construction of, marking 
of time by, 27 note 1, 

GhAmot; family-priest, his duties, his source 
of income, 23 - 24. See Birihmans. 

GhXna ; rice-pounding ceremony, 36, 
Ghanchi-Gola : lower classes of Ujlivaran 
people so called, xiv. 

GhXnchis ; oilmen, main divisions ; Rajput 
tribal surnames, ISl ; oil-pressing ; other pro- 
fessions; religion ; early beliefs, customs. 182- 
183. See Craftsmen. 

Ghae-Manbaba : territory given to the Cho- 
han, 484. 

Ghatoegach : son of Bliimsen Pdndav, Saiad 
Kaka is supposed to live in stone-bust of, 
369. 

Ghelots : Rajput peasant proprietors, 129. 
Ghejtiacs ; robbers, MarAthAs known as, 458. 
Ghodabev : Horse-god, worship of, 173, 376, 
Ghost : ChAran, dread of, 218 - 219 ; belief in, 
186. 

Ghozz : ancestors of Seljtiks and Osmanlis, 
470 and note 2. 

Ghitmli ; place in the Barda hills, first capital 
of JetbvAs, 126. 

Gipts : during eclipses, 335, 395, 

Giebing- : see Thread-girding. 

Gienab : Mil, 241 note 1 ; gives name to Girnara 
BrAhmans, 9 ; place of pilgrimage, 220, 247 ; 
Jain shrines on, ix., 550, 

GienXbas : BrAhmans, origin, settlement at 
GirnAr ; subdivisions in ; priests of pilgrims, 
Vaishnav by religion, 9. 

Glabwin^s ; Ain-i-Akbari, See Ain - i * 
Akbari. 

GLASaow : Dr., 469. 

Goa : ancient Shenvi seat, 439, ^ 

Goat : ofleering of ; worship ; dung used in 
spirit-scaring, 377* 

Gobeh : measles, 368 ; 372. See Small-pox. 
God ; popular gods %vorshipped by different 
classes, xxxv., xxxvi. ; 531 ; JBaha Dei\ 292 ; 
Bharam BeV) 292 ; JBhensdmr^ 375 ; 
Bh&roha, 292 ; BMl De% 321 ; BraJm-, 322 ; 
Brakmd, xxxvi. ;14, 15 note 1 ; 382 ; 384 ; 490; 
502 and note 4 ; DioaQ'kdndih^ 4 ; 0-anpaii ; 
64 ; 136 ; 213 ; 332 ; 336 ; 341 ; 362 ;’376 ; 
378; 383; 409; &odhddev, 173; 376; 
GfovdldeVj 363 ; Hanumdth monkey god, 
12; 292; 317; 321 ; 323 ; 332; 335; 341; 
362 ; 363 ; 383 ; 409 ; Maria JDei), 292 ; 314 ; 
HdtaTceslivar, golden ling emblem of Shiv, 
14 ; 73 ; JEIatmdl, 247 Indra DeV) 247 ; 348 ; 
361 ; lihoha, 292 ; Kdlmamdev^ 363 ; 
Kdmdevi 863 ; Khandoba^ 292, KhatTide% 
292 ; Khetarpdl, 200 ; 292 ; 354 ; Koti/aHcesTi. 
mr, 72 ; Krishna, 4 ; 9 ; 10 ; 381 ; 384 ; 409 ; 
Mag ar dev, 380 ; Mag aria Dev, 292 ; 

Mahddev, 292 ; 317 ; see Shiv ; Maoli, 292 ; 
, MuMindth, god of salvation, emblem of god 
';%';Shiv, 12 Hotel; Nandiheshvar ; Bdlio 
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313; Mddha^Krishna, iovm of Vislmii, 118; 

4;12 note 1; 292; 313; 332; 345; 
383; Manchhodji, form of Vislinu, 118; 
Saiadlcdha, 8]idmla Dev^ 292 ; 314; 
319 ; 363 ; Sfidmldjh 73, 96 ; Shiv or 

MaM'dey, xsxvi. ; 5 ; 12 note 1 ; 14 ; 64 ; 136 ; 
168 •; 21-3 •; 362 > 377 ; 433, 440 ; Siddhmidth, 
‘fc’liiv's li^g raised at Saras, 12 note 1 ; Sdmadia 
iDev or Simario, 292 ; 313 ; 363 ; Sotmidth ; 
•Mah4dev, 195 ; Tulsldshdm (form of Lalvshmi 
-and K-rislina), 266 ; Vdgh Dev^ 292 ; 319 ; 
322 ; Vaitdl Dev^ 292 ; Vishnu, xxxvi.; 9 ; 64 ; 
118 ; 136 ; 213 ; 362 ; 383 ; 387 ; 388 ; 391 ; 
409, 

(tOdaoji : CMran poet and holy man, 220. 
OooiTAEi river, is held sacred, 350, 550. See 
Rivers, 

OoDDESS popular goddesses worshipped 
atnong different, classes, xxxv-, xxxvi, ; A!dya, 
136 ; Amhdji, or Amhiz JBha- 

consort of 8hiv, xxxv, ;20 ; 64 ; 177 ; 187; 
196; 213; 220 ; 223 note 1 ; 301 note 2; 
AUhdpuri or A^shdpurna, 72 ; 136 ; 484 and 
note 7 ; Ash\ 2>00 ^ j^ahuehardji, Bechara, or 
Beclmrdji^ xxxv. ■; 20 ; 29 and note 2 ; 182 ; 
187 ; 213 ; 216 note 1 ; 218 ; 223 and note 1 ; 
277 note 1; 366; 380 ; 506 ; 607 ; Balldl, 
216 note 1 ; BhmiibhdiA^ 2 05 ; Bhavdni, 272 ; 
292 j 363 4 501 ; Bhildi Mdta, 347 ; Bhui, 
216 note 1; Clmmunda, 16 ; 136; 205; 
Chandi^ 138; Cham7i, 196; Bevli, 319; 
363 ; Bhara7igad, 205 ; Burg a, 64 ; 292 ; 
301 note 2 ; 420 ; Q-auri, 54 ; BLajdri Mdta^ 
other name of A'dya Mdta, 337 ; JSingldj, 
116; 177; 181; 189; 200; 247, 520; KdU 
Kdliha or Kdlha, xxxv. ; 64 ; 186 ; 187 ; 213 ; 
216-iiote 1 ; 295 ; 301 note 2 ; 493 ; Kanhudi^ 
247 ; Khodidd or Khodidr, 136 ; 247 ; 363 ; 
503 ; Lakshmiji, 16 ; MahdlctJcshmi of Kolha- 
pur, 12 ; of Shrimdl, 73 ; 97 ; 98 ; 200 ; MdJia 
Aldgdf 205 ; MaM, river, 247 ; Mandavri^ 
336 ; Mari Mata, 323 ; Mdtang^ilQ^ ; Meladi, 
247 ; 335 ; 363 ; 417 ; Mo^nai, 200 ; Osia, 
97; Bdrvati, wife of Shiv, 14; 164; 166; 
196 ; 220 ; 381 ; 383 ; 385 ; 388 ; Bdndel Mdia, 
122 ; Jlemli, 366 ; Sachdi, 98 ; Sahti, xxxv. ; 
SdniTidri, 71; 74} ; Sarasvati, ; Sdviiri, 
Brahm^^s wife, 15; 502; SMkotri, 336; 
363, 520 ; Sitala Mdta, 368 ; Solanhi, 205 ; 
XJmiya or Umia, other name of Pdrvati, 164 ; 
165 ; 226 ; VacTiran, 205 ; Vagandevi, 378 ; 
Vdgheshvari, 73 ; 200 and note 3 ; 378 ; 
Vdnkal, 16 ; Verai, 205 ; 247; 363 ; Vindhya 
Vdsim, 136 ; worshippers of, among Bkdiids, 
1X6 ; Bharvads, 268 ; Bhdis, 213 ; Bhavsars, 
178 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 56 ; CJidrans, 220 ; 
Barly Tribes, 292 ; Bublds, 317 ; Kdchhids, 
154 ; Kanlis, 166 ; Khat^ds, 189 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
MocMs, 194 ; Kaldris, 288 ; Bajpuis, 136 ; 
Sdrasvats, 18 ; Soiiis, 200 ; Sutkdrs, 205* 
Godho ; J^afidi Akhlo, 374. 

GoniA Faistthis ; see Beligious Sects. 

Gohatya : derivation of the name, 469 note 3, 
OoHils: ruling Eajput tribe, ^ also called 
Gehlots and Sisodiy4s ; liana "^bf Udaipur, 
head of ; history of their origin, claim de- 
scent from ViUs of Valabhipnr, 125 ; are 
foreigners of Mihira tribe of Gujar or White 


Hu;;a horde, 125, 443, 452, 479; Bappa said 
to be founder of, 436 note 1 ; are foreigners 
of not more than 1500 years' standing, 452 ; 
their rule in Mevdd, in south M^rwar, in 
Kdthiavdd, origin of different houses of, 
125-126; their family goddess, 136. 

GoHiivlD:in K^thidvdd, named after Gohils, 
125. 

Goho : son of A'bu king, Bhils trace descent 
from, 294. 

Gokarn MAHiBALESHVAR : place of pilffrim- 
age, 549. 

GoettIi ! town, sacred to Krishna, 9 ; place of 
pilgrimage, 119, 157, 176, 220, 549. 

Gokulashtami : Jaunidshtanii or birthday of 
Krishna, fast-day, 23 note 5, 175, 3S6. 

GoKTriiKi.THJi : descendant of Vaiiabha, 536. 

Gola LAni.1 : brawl, 185 and note 1. 

Golas: Ricepounders, craftsmen, originally 
Rajputs, 183 and note 1 ; tribal surnames, 
183; licepounding, tools; other professions, 
as menials, 184; religion, early beliefs, 
Customs, 185-186 ; Lundds or household 
slaves, their position, 234. 

Golis: female servants or slaves in Baiput 
houses, 147, 235-236. 

Gomti: old city, 9. 

GomtivIls: Brahmans, 9. 

GowpaIi: Jddeja Eajput ckiefship, 126. 

Gopitaxav : pond near Dwdrka, 522. 

Gopnath : shrine of, ix, ; 549. 

Gor: Pilgrim's priest, daily life, 28. See 
Brdhmans. 

Gobis: Rajputs, 126. 

Gobjis : Shrdvak ascetics, 108-109. See Asce- 
tics (Shrdvaks). 

Gob-Katbi: Kanishka'a great vihdr at 
Feshdwar, translated as Trader's house, 450. 

GosvaKI; or Gosainji, lord of cows, title of 
Yallahh4charya Mahdrajas, 536. 

Gotbaj : family goddess, worship of, in reli- 
gious ceremonies, 31, 32, 36 ; house goddess, 
93, 94, 100. 

GoteaS: family stocks, in each Brdhman 
division ; intermarriages among, 2 ; clan 
badge of Brahmans, seem to be Brahman's 
seal, 436 and note 1. 

GovAlpev ; worshipped by early tribes, 363. , 

GoVABBHAisr : mountain, 388. 

Grabak : see Eclipse. 

Grahabipu ; Abhir of Jun%adh, his fight with 
Mulraja BoUnki, 497. 

Grah^s : see Planets. 

GBAHASHiNTi; planet-soothiug ceremony, de- 
tails of, 42-43. 8ee Brahmans. 

Grahasth : laymen, Brahman section accord- 
ing to calling, 2 and note 2. See Brdbraans. 

Gr&iit: worship, at harvest time; on no^ 
moon day of Shrdvan month ; in Bhddarm, 
389 ; on Basaira^ festival ; on Mahar . 
SanlcT'dnt ; on first day of Kd7*tik ; on Biski 
JPdmhem, 390 ; objects and form of worship 
of A dad, Barley, Giram, Maize, Indian 
Millet, Mice, Sesame, Wheat, 391 ; worship- 
ped as goddess, worship of Seedlings, 392, 

Gbam: grain, sacred to Yenus, used in offer- 
ings, 391. See Grain, 
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Grant; Captain, confined in tlie Gir by 
Bava Vdla, 2D4i'25fi and note U Bee Kilthis. 

('i REEKS : 4r56. See Yavans. 

UgARB-BiNEiNa ; oi* Guarding, also called 
Rdhhadi^ corresponding witli Yisbnubali 
Vedic rite, takes moiitb oi 

first xiregnancy, 31 ; rites and observances of, 
31-32. Sec Brdbmans. 

GegiiIS ; Brahmans, origin, arc funeral priests, 
439 note 5^ found in Bivtlrka, origin of 
name, 9-10. 

Guild ; influence and power of, 95. 

GuiisrE AWORAi ; disease, its cure, 3G5. See 
Vdlo. . . , 

Go JAR or Gurj^ara : Central Asian tribe that 
entered India during first 500 years after 
Christy difi'erent meanings and deriyations 
of name, 169 and note 1 > ld€,ntiJi>ccLtio7b 
of the tribe, suggested to be Shythian or 
Ttirh 469 and notes 2 and 3 ; of G-eor- 
origin, 169 and notes 4 to 6, 470 note 1 ; 
\ihctzz, 470 and note 2; KusMns or Guslidns, 
470 and notes 3 to 6 ; Keddras, 471 and note 
2 ; Jue-Jue or Judn’Jmn, 471 ; proved to be 
Khasdrs and therefore same as White Hiiijas 
and Mihiras of fifth century Horde, 434 
471-477, 492 ; formed part of Great Horde ot 
which Judn- Juin or White Hiiijas were loading 
elements, 455,4715 Butory, ^Vraoes beyond 
India, 477-178 j In India; probable date of 
Arrival; Western Indian Gurjjarasin power 
(A.T>. 400), 470 note 6; no reference to Gurjjaras 
ill India until after close of Kushdii power 
100), 470 ; their arrival during last 
quarter of fifth or first quarter of sixth 
century (A.D. 470-520), 471; Gurijaras probably 
entered India about middle of fifth century, 
455 479 ; Settlements and Rule, Valahhi 

dynasty (a.d. 190 or a.d- 525) believed to be 
Guiiiaras; earliest known mention under name 
Qai-naira (A.D. 590-606) ! head-quarters in 

south M5.TwAr, Bhiumal their capital, powers 
during 8th and 9th century, 4?9 5 settlement 
iu the Pani tb (a.d. 890) ; widespread power all 

over EaipuWna (A.D. 1030), 480; settlements 

■ ' 'x - 'made by rulers of sub-tribe or stock name of 
Cluipa, at Somn^th, Wadhvdn, and Anahil- 
avada the capital of Bombay Gujaidt, 479; at 
' ' Broach (a.d. 675-700), xii. 479-480; decline 

of power at Bhinmal (A. D. 950) , movements and 
, fresh settlements in south Marwdr and in 
north-east Khdndesh, capital passed froin 
Bhiumal to Anahilavdda^ (A.D. 961), 4S0 ; 
Strenqth^ of Gujar population, 481 ; Distrihu- 
-tion> ' Gujar population of North-West 
-India; Classes of, {a) classes known 



eir head-quarb,n’s in the Panjjab, 
pread, 181 ; limit of their country, 
lecial classes of Gujars — -Bad or 
i, 482 ; the Bhdtis of west M{i,rwdr, 
jlasses admitted to be of Gujar 
mhtdas^ ChohAn, 483*484, Parihdr, 
485, Solanki, 485487, 496; 
•ChmdeldSi 487 ; Chdramy 
^hduUSy 488489 ; Cheebi, 
XalkenidSi Khadwa 
491 ; hmas 




Nfihndls ; Rajputs, 49-li ; Rinds, ‘iOa-, Stsodidsi 
495-496 ; (d) Lost Gujars, Gujarat Kanbis^ 
496, Marwar Osvdls, 496-497; Eatuagiri 
Karhddes, 496, 497-498 ; other minor classes, 
A'hirs, Bhils, Tanks^ 497 ; ResivUs, effect o'f 
Gujar layer that overspread the op illation of 
Gujarat and of Kdthlawar between fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, among JSarly and wan- 
dm^ing tribes : A'hirs, Bharvdds, Bhils, Charaiis, 
Kolis,and Rabaris;^w. 2 ^(^er^, Bompura ; Giiltl- 
mtors, Kadva and Leva Kanbis ; Sailo?*s, 
Chdvdas, Gohils, and Meds ; Traders, GsvAls 
and Bhrlmdlis, 499 ; NAgar, 501 ; BrdlimanSy 
Bhdtela, Bhojak, BAkot, Gujar, Karhade, 
Mer, Nagar, Pushkar, Bhevak, 500-501 ; 
have given their name to the Province ; 
formed Gujar subdivisions in most Gujara't 
castes, xii and note 3; Gurjjara as a god, 
instances remain in great Mihirakula, Quluk 
Soldnki, guardian Bhavdni, 501, Gujar girl 
Gdyatri, I)evji of Beduor in Mdrwar, Jain 
Tirtlianlcars and Siddhas, 502 and note 4, 
Gujarat : Province, limits, vii. ; population 
details, vii., viii. ; divisions — North and South, 
viii. -ix. ; Aljorigiues, x. ; Aryans, x. -xi. ; 
Foreigners, xii,; darkening and revival, 433 r 
Gujarati ; language, xiv.-xv. ; develox>ment of, 
4S6. 

Gujari : milk-selling peoide, 182; weekly 
market, 499. 

Gujaeu ; name of cattle-owning people, 4Sl. 
Gujjars : Moshri Vanhis, seem to bo Gurjjaras 
or Gujars originally Eajputs, 71; 199 and 
note 3. 

GuitiASTAS: clerks in Vdnia Banker’s office, 
79-SO. 

Gctejar AI and ala : Kuniai’apdia 'called Lord 
of, 470 note 5. 

Gurjjara : Brdhmans, 1 note 1. Other name 
of Gujar. See Gujar. 

Gurkhas : military tribe, 152. 

Guru : see Jupiter. 

Guru Govind : caste-levelling Sikh hero (a.d* 
1680), 137 note 7. 

GuatTNOS : military tribe, 452. 

GurutAr : Thursday, 402* 

Guzar; name among commanders of native 
craft from Makran coast, 482 note 6« 


H 



aiOA : Brdhmans of north Ndnara, 439* 

Hatr-cutting- ; see Mudan. 

HajIms : barbers, 228; other names, 230 note 
1 ; main divisions ; surnames, 230 ; shaving 
and nail-paring their chief employment ; ap- 
pliances, 231-232; as village torch-hoarers, 
231 ; as Dholis or drum-beatcrs ; as bleeders ; 
women as midwives ; social position ; their 
priests ; religion ; saints, 233 ; customs, 233- 
234. 

HaJxVBi; M4ta, goddess of Vdghelds, is known 
by the name Adyamlta, 137. 

HA JR AT ; lamp reflection test used in spirit- 
possession, details of, 419. See Spirits. 

HajuriS : Khawas, 234, 

Halad-kanku ; turmeric and redpowder dis- 
tribution or presents, 54. 
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HAliS : l30uclsmen, piouglimen o£ Anuvalas, 

5 and note % 6 ; among Kolis, 24-i : among 
Dnblds, SI 7. ^ 

Hanttmak : monkey god, xxxv. ; 12 and note 1 : 
292 ^ 317 ; 321 5 323 j 332 ; 335 ; 341; nature 
of o^erings made to, 362 ; 363 ; 383 ; 409 ; 
Slirine of, at Guni^ndcv, Babhoda, and Bhim- 
])or, visited by pHgriiiis, 549. 

HanitmAnbIs BXva : a Bliarvad saint, 271.' 

11 A a A : a branch of Cholulns, 484. 

HaiipXs : the Preacher, litoral meatiing of, his 
mode of preaching, 25-26. Sec Bnihmaus. 

HarbyAh : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

HakiajDsv: 292; 314. 

Hah Kamji; a Solanld, married a Chohdn 
princess, 487. 

ilAHSiiA : S 'ri, ruler of Magadh, belief about his 
former existence, 441-442 ; proofs of his 
being a foreigner, 444 and note 4 ; Turks and 
White Hd^as beaten by, 448, 463 ; 479. 

Hahbolas: Bmhraanst 2, 10; Meshri VdntM,‘71, 

H AHTEST : forecasts, rites to ascertain, 390, 

Hatakeshyar : golden Imj of Shiv installed at 
Vadnagar, 14 ; 73. 

Hath ISA ; village in Surat District, origin of 
the name, 13 note 1. 

HItmal : worship of, by Kolis, 247. 

HEAB-siiAYiisTa : see Miidan. 

Heayen-climbing : rites. See Death. 

Hebeh : Bishop), his description of Bhils, 237 
note 2 ; 242 ; 29G notes 1 and 3 ; 297 note 3 ; 
306. 

Helot : craftsmen, 454 note 1. 

Hemp : preparations from, hlmng, yakudl or 
mdjami gatija, uses of, xxxji.-xxxiii. See 
Stimulants. 

Herat : see Ariana. 1 

Hebbsmek: chief divisions of, strength and 
distribution, 264 ; chief classes • — A^hirs, 2G4- 
266; Babriiis, 266; Bharvalds, 267-285; 
Mers, 285-286 ; Rabaris, 286-283. 

Hewett: Ml’., 445 note 6. 

Hijbas : see Pavdyds. 

Hills: beliefs about their sacredness among | 
Brahmans, ‘Vaishnavs, Early Tribes, Shra- 
vaks or Jains, 388 ; the sacred hill near 
the Mahi Ksintha village of SatUlsan, Dudhcl ' 
Mata or Milk Mother stone on the top of, 
worship of the stone-mother by women who ■ 
cannot suckle their infants, 388-389 ; Mdsik 
hills of Sdlher and Mulher ; worship of a heap 
of cowdiing called Govardhan mountain ; occa- 
sions, and different forms, of worship of, 389. 

Hlj^GLi,iF : goddess, xxxvi ; 116 ; 177 ; 181; li^-Q ; 
200; 247; 506; 508; 520; shrine of, 549. 
See Goddess. 

K I REAL: ancestor of the Jhdlds, 127# See 
Jhdlas. 

Hittites : Kdthis, 268. 

HiijBN Tsiahg; Chinese pilgrim (a.b. 639), 
434 ; 444 note 4 ; 450. 

Hodgson : Brian, 451 ; 452 note 2 ; 454 note 1. 

Holt. ; chief fire-worship day, the Fagan fuB- 
moon at spring equinox, observances, 305, 357 ; 
Fire^ worship of, 357 ; Festimh observed as 
holiday, 23 note 5 ; 119; 170; 171; 173; 
175 ; 378 ; 132 ; 184 ; 185 ; 223 ; 336 ; 364# 
See Holidays. 


Holtbays ; chief, observed hy BhangmSi ; 
BkUs, S03-‘‘^07 ) Kdycuths^ 66; 

136 ; 113-115 ; other classes, J19; 

167; 169-170; 173; 175; 213; 226; 269; 
Alchdtrij or AhhayatrUiya I AsUdh siid 
11th; BaUxi ot: Cocoannt Day; Bhdu-Big ^ 
Bol~thoth% Basara; Deo-JOwdli ; Dlmli\ 
Bivdsoi Ganesh-chatiirtU I Janmeu 

Ashtami oil GoTcal Aahtami ; KdjUtrij 
or Jav-Kdjli ; ICarvada-okoiii; JS’dfjpanehmt • 
Ffamdtrl', Bolinom; lidmnavmi; llkU* 
Bunchmi ; Siznhrdut ; Skivrdtrl or Malm 
Skivrdtri ; Shrdmn Mondays i Sill sdlem; 
Vdgli haras ^ Por details see particular 
names. 

Horde; Foreigners, ConstittiUon, 455, 459; 
Start and Frogress of, 455-456, 459-4G0 ; 
Mdiing of, 456457, 461; later changes in, 457', 
463-465 ; Tribe names among, 455, 458 note 4, 
459 note 9, 46*2 note 3 ; Stock- names among, 
456-457, 4G2, 463-465 ; interlacing of tribe 
and caste divisions, 457, 459, 463, 464, 40,5. 
Sec Foreigner. 

Horse ; held sacred, causes of his sacredness ; 
believed to be the only teatless animal, days 
sacred for the worship of ; worship of clay 
horse, 375-376. 

Houses : see Dwellings, 

Hotjse-w’-ork ; 30. 

H u XAS ; see White Hiinas. 

liUNDi: bills of exchange, three kinds of— » 
JOhaniJogt Shdhjog, Nislidjoy, meaning of; 
their entry in Hundmi nodk^ 83. See Books 
(Account), 

HuNDiKi-NONDn: Bill Register, an account 
book, 83, See Books (Account). 

Hfns ; Black, of North Caspian called Ugriaiis, 
rose to power (A,B. 375), overlorded Khazar, 
456, 473-474, 

Htthtit ; or Hargaivldi, V^gher’^s favourite 
game, 278 and note 2, 

Husbandmen ; yirofesslonal, AndmldSf 1, 4, 
152; Kdchhids I Kanhis^ 163; KoUs^ L52; 
Mails ; Patelids ; Sdgars ; Sa thvards, 153 ; 
classes partly or wholly depending upon cul- 
tivation, A' Mrs of Kaobh; Bohords, Suimi, 
of Surat and Broach ; Bersada Brahmans ; 
Visnagra Ndgar Brdhinans, Sajodra Brah- 
mans, OsYOll Vdm'ds; Bajputs; classes work- 
ing as field labourers or partly depending on 
tillage, Bhang ids^ Chodhrds^ JDhedds, Bhun- 
dlds, BuUdsj 162 ; censxis details of profes- 
sional husbandmen, 153; account of 
Kafchhi4s, 153 - 154 ; Kanbis, 154 - X7i j 
Kolis, 237-251; M41is, 172; Patelias, 
172-174; Sdgars, 174-175; SathvAras,. 
375- 176. 

Hydrocele : sec Antargal, 

Ibn HaukAL : 450 note 7 ; 470 note 2. 

Idab ; Edthod chiefship, 128. 

Idols : stones used in making, 362. See Stone. 

[mImshAh PirAna : Musalmdn saint of Pirana, 
founder of Plrana sect, 546 : miracles, Matia 
Kanbis and I^dchhias became bis follower^ 
154, 107, 368. See Kanbis, Matia, 
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1 M POTENCY : Ijelieved to be cured by bath in 
jMAn Sarovar, 366, 

India. ; frontier of, 446 note 4,, 

IndiAuN : settlements and influence, both Bud- 
dhist and Brdlimaii out of India, 437, 441, 
446 and note 4* 

Indba : deity, presiding over shy- water, 247? 

348 ; over rain, his powers, 351. See God, 
IndbattA ; BnUunan, said to have passed into 
dead body of king Nanda, 437 note 2, 
Infanticide : female? among Kaubis, 166, 
167 ; among Eajputs, 144 ; Act, 167, 168. 
iNTEBCAiiABY : moiith, 349. See Adhika. 
iNTSBEST ; native system of calculation ; entry 
in Viydj-Vahi or Interest-Book, 85 -88. See 
Books (Account), 

Intbbest Book : 85, See Viyilj-Yahi. 
IshvarBXbot ; Ch4ran poet, author of Harirds, 
220 . 


TAOKSOir : Mr, A. M. T'., 164 rcote 1; 442 
note 6 ; 498 note 3. 

JAdavs : Bajput peasant prox>rietors? 129. 
d^lDEjAs : Bajput ruling tribe, sway in 
Kachh, K^tliiJivdd, and other places ; claim 
descent from Y^dav stock j are believed to 
be immigrant Turks, 126, 446 note 4 ; their 
family deity AshApuri, 136 ,• x^eculiarity of 
practice of female infanticide among, ex- 
planation of practice?. 141. * 

JagannIth ; called Puri, sacred to Buddha, 
place of pilgrimage, 119, 157, 168, 225, 649. 
JiiGEANS : class, 612 note 1. 

JiGRis : class, 612 note 1. 
jAGSvi-Mi : or Sun, temple of, at BliinmAl, 499; 
JtAiN : religion, 105 - 110; temples, 110 - 113 ; 
holidays, 113 - 115 ; places of pilgrimage, 
650. See Shrdvaks. 

JaishekAr : ChaJvda king of PanchAsar (A.D,. 

700), Gurjar lord, 488 note 3. 

Jadandhab : demon, his death by Vishnu, 887. 
See Vranda. 

JiMBUs : Brdhmans, from the Daklian, 1 ; 10, 
Jambusab : town, 10. 

Jamietbajm Gayrishakkab StcXstri : Mr., 31 
note 2. 

Jamna: river, is held sacred, 360? 660. See 
Bivers.. 

3ang; Bhar»^d, or shepherd wedding, account 
of, held at Khedsara (April 1895), fixing of 
flay for, 270 ; cutting of branches and stem of 
orodree for marriage post ; images in post, 
270-272; setting up of post, 272 - 273; 
arrival of guests, x>reparations for three feasts, 
273 ; selection of leading bride and bridegroom 
for wedding, 273 - 274; first feast, 274 - 276 ; 
second feast, 275-278; third feast, 278 ; 
Pavaiyds’ play of Kalas Bharna., 279 - 280; 
wedding of senior bridegroom, 281 - 283 ; 
of other bridegrooms, 283; absorption or 
nirvana of pillar, 284 - 285, See Bharvdds. 
dANGAivis I order of Shaiv ascetics? 644* 
JANjiAKSnAB : birth paper, 27. 

Janmotbi : life paper, 27. 

J ATABS : sacrifices, performed by Bhils, 306 - 
1 307. See Bhils. ... 

birth -ribe> the sitth of the. 


Vedic rites, 31 note 3; performance of, 
during girding ceremony, 37, 

Jats : warlike tribe in the Fan jab, Sindh, and 
Bajx>utiina, claim to be Yddavs, 441 ; rise of 
the tribe, 452 ; 453 and note 3 ; 454 and note 
2 ; 464 ; 465, 

Jaundice ; see Kainlo, 

Java ; introduction of Bnlhman and Buddhist 
details into literature and architecture of, 
441; Hindu king of, 45 1, 

Javea : or Javala, family name of great 
Toram^na and Mihirakuia, 459 ; leading 
stock name of sixth century White Hfii^as, 
438. 

Javeas : Brahmans, traditional origin of, 438 ; 

subdivision of Pan jab Gujars, 490. 

Java DAMAN : son of S'aka Chashtana, founder 
of Kd.tMava;d Hshatrapas, becomes Hindu, 
442. 

Jaychand :■ sou of the Shrim^l king Besal, is 
converted to Jain faith by Rabansuri, 97. See 
: 0SW41S. ■ 

Je Ambb : War cry and Holi shout of GujarAW 

XXXV. 

Jesa : leader of Khdnt Holis, helps Emperor 
Muhammaid Toghhik (A.D.133&) in his capture 
of Jundgadh, receives for Kliiints grant of 
the hill of Girnar from the Emperor,. 240 and 
note 4. See Kolis. 

Jesaemib ; town, its founder, 416 note 4. 
Jethimals : division of Modh Brdhma^ns^ 
wrestlers in Native States, 12. 

JethvAs ; Bajputs, their movements and esta- 
blishment at Porbandar ; claim descent from 
Makardhvaj, son of Hanumdn ; are said to 
be Mers ; derivation of name ; 126 - 127 ; 
their family deity Vindliyavdsini ; festival of 
Bay's x^rocession to snake temple ; are sun- 
worshippers; are also Smdrts j worship the 
cow ; their visit to local temple of Shiv and 
Sliakti on high days?. 136- 137,. 

Jetsub KhAchar : Kdthi chief of Jasdau, 
notorious freebooter, 254, 

Jhahib Pie : see Zdhir Hr. 
jHlEi.BiPJi: object of worship among Bhain 
v4ds,268. 

JhXeAs ; Bajpnts, confined to east Edthiavdd;-. 
origin ; derivation of name ; name suggested 
to be Jauvla stock title of White Hiiua, 
leaders ; first capital of the clan at Patdi> 
next at Kuva, established at Halvad, removed 
to. Bhratngadra ; their present chiefships„ 
127 ; their family deity A'dya Mdta, 136. 
jHiiEOB : town, well known fort and trade 
centre in Marwdr, 30, 71. 

JhAlobAs ; Bfahmansy said talmvc come from 
Mdrwdr and Bdjpat4na, xi, note 3; 2 ; 10 ; 
Famas, Meshri, 71.. 

JhAmpdi : goddess, female spirit, 417,^ 

Jin ; MusalmAn spirit, 417. fc^ee Spirits. ^ 
JiNADEVi : goddess, Kuldevi of Bhdti Guxavs,, 
483, 403. , ^ 

JosHi : astrologer, prepares Janmafcsnar, 
motrij and Varashphal ; his other duties., 
27 - 28. See Br-thmans. 

Juan- Juan : a tribe of eastern Tartars, 471 ; 
called Jue-Jue or Avjlrs, 455, 461, 469 ; siuk 
their own name and continue the honoured 
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iitle of X^uslidiij 402 ; invadei's cf India from 
the nortli, 469 ; their mo'cerntnls^ driven by 
the Turks from Central China (a.d.SSO), pass- 
ed north and drove the Kedaras out of Balkh 
(a.d. 3SO), attacked Persians and were worst- 
ed by Behram Golir, 456, 471, 474 ^ reinforced 
by Eplithalites or White Hiiqas in the Oxus 
Valley and conquered Persia, 456, 471, 472, 
474 5 associated with contingents from Kushan, 
Keelaras, 461 ; swept into India through 
K4bul Valley (fifth century), 433, 455, 461, 
469, 471 5 said to have held a subordinate 
position in the great White Hdiia invasion ; 
Indianised into Gurj jara or Gurcliar the cow- 
herd, 446 I identification of Gujjara with, not 
proved, 471 ; introduced Buddhist and Brah- 
man details into the literature and architect 
tnre of their settlements in Java, Siam, and 
Cambodia, 441 ; strong Jfire reverence element 
in, 447. 

Jue-Jhe: see Ju4n-Ju4n. 

J UGGiiEES : 20, 29, 225. 

J ULIAN : Bmperor, his war with S4por, 473. 

JuNAGABn: dyiiastic seat, ix. ; fort taken by 
Mahmud Shah Begada, becomes Muslim terri- 
tory, 1 25 ; 240 note 4, 

Jupiter: called Guru or Brihaspati, a planet, 
402. See Planet. 

JirsRi MXta : yoke goddess, worship of, in 
cattle-pox, 372. 

JrAliA-MuKHi : Bhojak x>riests of, 440. 

K XbIs: people of KafbulisUn, settled at 
Dvv4rka, 522» . 

IC abataliyXs : Mahomedan Kh4rvds j origin ; 

enterprising sailors, 522. 

Kabir : religious reformer of India, founder 
of Kabirpanthi religious sect, 539. See 
Kabirpanthis. 

Kabirpanthi : religious sect, 539, See Keli- 
gious Sects. 

Kabirtab : place of pilgrimage, 549* 

KXBuii : Brahmanism supreme in, 449 note 2 j 
hordes of foreigners entered India first 
through the valley of, 455 j 456 ; Turk rulers 
of, annexing Eanishka as an ancestor, 462, 
489 note 2. 

Kaohh : Jddeja Eajput chiefsMp, 326. 
KaohhiAs : market gardeners, professional 
husbandmen ; census details j subdivisions, 
other pursuits, 153 ; followers of different 
religious sects ,* holy men among j early beliefs ; 
animal worship ; customs ; 154. 

K ADAMB : tree, believed to be immortal, sacred 
to Krishna, worship of, 384. 

KabiyXs : bricklayers, also called Ghundr4s, 
186. 

KabphiseS : Cliinese-Turk ruler, his intention 
to weld his Baktrian subjects with his now 
Hindu subjects by common religion, 442 ; 
Kujula Kadphises and Verna Kadphises, 456 
note 3. 

Kabva : see Kanbis, 

Ka'hnam bey : god, 363. 

Kajbana I goddess, 493. 

Kaito : name of Bhil race, 294. 

KAGiii-TRiJ : or Jav-Kajli, barley-grain holi- 
day, 66.. 


Kaea : or devotee, ofilciators o.f Matin Kanbis, 

^168. 

K^KABAxiil : or Kako Balio, small-pox ffod. 
292, 363, See Saiad Kdka. 

KiKABi : fruit, worshipped by widows, object of 
worship, 384 

Kalanki : Vishnu’s last incarnation, as a 
horse, 376. 

KIdatiyaS : Brdhmans,.10. 

Kalhana : author o-f Eajatarangini, 438. 

KaiiHBNea's : division of Fanjdb Gurjjaras,490r 

KAli : Miitd or -goddess, favourite deity, her 
nature, xxxv., xxxvi. ; also known as Kalika 
or Kdlka, 216 note 1 j 493 5 form of Durga 
atP<ivdgad, 303 ncte2; slmne of, xh, 186; 
549 5 34 5 387 ; 213 ; 295. 

KAdi Paeaj : dusky race, general name of 
early tribes, X. 

KAbika : see Kali. 

KAlka : see Ivtli. 

Kabpasutra : life of Mahdvira, 114 and' note 2*. 

KAittj ; eleventh-day funeral ceremony, 10; 

Kambey : god, 363, 

KAmbuq-ha : lieavenly cow, her sacreduess,? 
372. 8ee Cow, 

Kamio : jaundice, its cure, 365. See Disease’.- 

Kanaesen : founder of Vadnagar, possibly a 
grandson of Kushan king Kanishka, 15 note 
1 ; sat on Krishna’s throne at Dwdrka ; the 
same as Kanishka ; Chdvdds and other Rajput 
tribes claim an origin in, 462, 495. See 
Kanishka. 

Kanaswa : inscription in Mdlwa (a.b, 738- 
739) 5 the term Kdyasth used in, 59 note 3. 

Kanbis : class of professional husbandmen, 
subdivisions, strength, and distribution, 153, 
154, 163 ; derivation and meaning of the 
name, 154 and note 1 ; origin^ race fclonging 
to the White Hiiiia tribe of Gurjjaras or 
Mihiras, 155, 491, 492, 496, 499; Poreign 
element in, 453 •, 499 ; Dress, 155 j occupa- 
tion ; condition, 156 j Religion — various 
sects ; faith in early beliefs j. superstitioua 
beliefs in cultivation ; animal worship 5; 
places of pilgrimage, 156-157 ; Customs — 
Birth, Chhathi worship,157j Kanthi wearing j 
Betrothals, Dowry, 158 ; Marriage, gMnca 
ceremony, laffan^patrijgraliaslidnti ceremony,, 
159 ; wedding ceremony,! 60 ; widow-marriage>. 
polygamy, divorce j Pregnancy, 161 j Death 
shrdddha ceremonios, 161-163 
Communities, 163* 

A'njana ; Rajput names, clans of ; fblkAvers; 
of various religious sects ; faith ip, early 
beliefs ; places of pilgrimage ; widow- 
^ marriage and divorce allowed in, 163-164.. 

Ddngi : hill Kanbis, said to be originally 
A'njana, 164. 

Kadva : strength and distribution, 153^ 
164; origin, 164 ; trace of^ Gujar 
origin, 496, 499 ; three subdivisions in. 
Surat,’ divisions of Kulia and Akulia in 
south GujarAt, professional divisions of 
artisans and i)easants, 164; curious, 
marriage customs of, apifiication of the: 
Infanticide Act to, widow-marriage and 
divorce allowed among, 165-166; appear 
in Raj put ana as KliAria Gujars, 490. 
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i Bti’eiigtii nnd distribution, 3.53, 
JbfJ ; trace of Giijar origin, 4<01, 492, 
499 ; social diTisioii of JPaiiddrs and 
Kanhis i Kulia and Aknlia divisions 
of Piltidars ; position and influence of 
Pabidars before British rule, 166; per- | 
quisites levied by Patidars, 166 note 2 ; I 
marriage customs, application of the | 
Infanticide x\et to, I'eforms in marriage ' 
customs, 1G7. ' 

/a : Piraidi 5 strength and distrihntion 
153, 167 ; said to be originally Levtis, 
miracles of Imilm Shall of Pii4na, their 
adoption of his faith, 1 67-168 ; followers | 
of tlie Atharva Yed ; their sacred book i 
sliilisha patri ; hdJca or devotee ; three | 
religious divisions, 168; rite of sin- i 
removing or ceremony, 1G9 ; | 

hal£-Mnsalm>tn half-Hindu holidays, | 
their places of pilgrimage, 169-170 ; ' 
half-Hindu half-Musalmdn customs, 
widow-marriage and divorce allowed in, 
170'173 ; Vaishnav Matids, form of 
worship, formation into a separate caste, 
168. 

KandA-TTAU: see Gdndhdra, 

Kandol : village in Kjlthi'ivad, JO. 

Kandoliya: Brdhmans, immigrant* from 
Upper India, 2, 10 ; created to hold sacrifice, 
440 *, note 5. 

Kanika : that is Kanislika, king of tho 
GusMn,470 note 3. See Kaiiishka. 
Kanishea: great Hnshdn king; founder of 
A.n. 78 or S'aka era, 461 ; great reviver of 
Buddhism, 445 note 5; his fight with the 
Dragon, 441 ; worked out broader Buddhism, 
442 ; overthrew caste privileges and divisions, 
443 note 1 ; his great vihdr at Peshawar, 
450 ; adopted Greek gods and Greek coins 
and legends, 456 note 3 ; believed to be 
Kauaksen, 462, 495; Kanika same as, 470 
note 3 ; ShalivaimJn that is Kanishka, 443 
^note 1. 

Kaskudi : goddess, 247. 

Kanoja: Kanya Knhja, subdivision of Gaud 
- ' BrAhmans, 1 note 1. 

; Shaiv yogis, 543, 

Kaksaras 5 copper-smiths, P4v4gad their 
original home ; origin ; surnames ; traces 
of Bajput blood ; subdivisions ; family 
' ' goddess, 186; workers in metal; religion; 

- ]>laces of pilgrimage, 187 ; customs ; trade 
guild, 188, 

Kakthi : old name for the shore of Kachh, 

: 240 note 2 ; basil thread, 89. 

‘ KaethkAii : scrofula, its cure, 365. See 
ase, 

JBJA : see Kanoja, 

km I cloth-water ceremony during 
death rites, 59, • 

APiii : seer, 10» 

‘PHBHTJ : black COW, her sacredness, 372. 

Linans, 1 ; 10. 

L, 

of Eajputs, 123. , 
prince, 127* 




KiHlil 




Karen: tree- worshipped to appease jdauet 
Mtingal^ 

KabetAda: Daklianl Brahinaiis, modern immi- 
grants in Gujarat, 2, 497 note 8; said to be 
shipwrecked strangers made Brahmans by 
Parsburam, 436, 43S, 497 ; stranger element 
shown in, xii, note 3, 497, 498 ; Gujar origin of 
Batndgiri Kdrhadds, 498 and note 5, 500. 
See Dakhan Bnihmans. 

Kabidas : Dhed religious teacher, 333. 

Kabk Saner ANTI : sacred day, 384, 

Kabnatak: Brahmans, 1 note 1 ; 51. 

KasbAtis : Musalmdn sailors of Gogha, 510, 
521. 

KAshi : see Baudras . 

KathAs : extracts from Purdns, 25* 

KathiAs : of south Paujdh, Kdthis seem to 
be, 462. 

KAthis : legendary origin of, 252 note X ; 
probably wanderers from Central Asia, said to 
have entered Kdthidvdd about A. B. 1400 ; 
marriage of Dlian, Vdla Bajput chief of 
Dlidnk, with their leader XJinro's daughter ; 
rise of three tribes of Vala, Khachar, and 
Klmmdii out of marriage, 252-253 ; for many 
generiitious Dhau Vala Kdthis as plunderers 
round Thdn, their earth hunger, acquisition 
of Jasdan, Chital, and other territory ; gradual 
reformation, establishment of order in Jet- 
pur, in Chital, 253; in Jasdan, 254; disturb- 
ance of Gir hill Ivdthis, their leader Bdva 
Vala, capture and imprisonment of Captain 
Grant in the hills, 254, 255 and note 1 ; sub- 
jugation of Khumdn and Khachar tribes ; 
existing possessions, 256 ; history of, in Forbes’ 
Bds Mdla, 252 note 1 ; by Colonel Watson, 
said to have come from Asia Minor, 258 ; 
from Nepal, 260; probable date of their 
entrance into Kdthidvdd, 259-260, 261-262 ; 
Dewan Banchodji’s account of, 262 ; 
subdivisions, Shdhhdy ats and AvariidSi, 
meaning of names, 253, 259, 261 ; inter- 

marriages among, 252 note 1 ; affinity with 
Ahirs, 261 ; Beliglon ; Customs, 257. 

KathobiAs : Early Tribe, 290, 319-320. 

KAtpitiAs : sellers of old furniture and house 
building materials, 205, 

- KAyasths : class of writers, early reference to, 
xi. note 3 ; 59 note 1 ; claim descent from 
Chitragupta, 60 and note 2 ; three branches 
of, iiiGujara^t ; Vdl'miJc, settlement, influence 
and position under the Mogbal, British, an4 
GdikwaJr rule; di*ess, 60, 01; Vaislmavs 
by religion, customs, 61, 63. Mdthur, dress, 
religion, 64 ; customs, elephant worship, 65 ; 
special holidays, 66, 67 ; Bhabnagra, descent, 
Vaislmavs by religion, customs, 67-68. 

KbdAeaS: invading horde of Poreigners, also 
called Little Yneclii (A.i). 380), 446, 455; 
passed down by Oliitral and Swdfc to Posbd- 
war (A.B. 390), 470; conquered in Western 
India, 438; staunchness to Buddhism, 44 8; 
Gnjar identification with, 469, 470. 

Kid : plantain, worship of, 384. 

Kbnoj MAtA : goddess, 485. 

KSTXJ: 392 note 1. See Comet. 

V .KBtai : goddess, KMevi) of Blniti Gujirs 483, 
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KsyaIiDaS: Hajitm saint of P^lanpur, 233. 
Khabae. Pib ; Musalman saint, 523. 

KhadXt : villagG near Prantij, Kbaddyatds 
named from, 10, 

IiHADAYATAS : Brahmans^ said to "be immigrants 
from Upper India, 3, 10 ; Vdnids^ 72. 
KiiABiya : c|narter of Alim ecUMd city occupi- 
ed by Brahma- Ksbatris, 55. 

IvHABWA : or Kadva class of Gmjardt Kanbis, 
appears in Eajputafna as Kharia Gujars, 490, 
See Kanbis» 

Khagabao? A : stock name of l^'aliapdna, 497, 
Kiia’KHab ; holy plant, 37 and note 1. 
Khakhaeo : bastard teak, believed to be home 
of Brahmd, worship of, 884, 

KhAbpXs : census details, 321 ; other names, 
crigin, ciistoms, 345, 316. 

KhAmbiiiy AS : memorial stones, 363, See Stone, 
K HANTS : Kolis, 414, 

KhIbiA : Gujar, class of Gnjardt Kadva Kan- 
bis appears in Kajputdna as ,* considered 
lower, 490. 

KiiABSANt ; milkbiish, worshipped for favour 
of spirit Bhdnnmati, 385. 

Khar vis : seafarers, 619 ; strength, 520 and 
note 1 ; claim Koli and Eajput origin, 519, 
520 and note 2 ; divisions and hrancbes, 
519, 520; Bajput and Gujardt surnames; 
history and traditions, 620-521 ; Kaclili and 
Kdthidijdclf three divisions, 519, 520 ; C«w- 
ha^, 619 ; South Gujarat^ divisions'— Siirati, 
Hdnsoti, Khambhdti ; appearance, dress, 
food, character, occupation — Sailors, builders 
of bridges, house-building, tile-turning ; other 
pursuits; earnings; religion, 521 ; customs, 
522. See Seafarers. 

Khas : the military of Kepal, originally a small 
clan, history of its origin, its rise, admitted 
to be Hindus, 451, 452 and note 2 ; 163 
note 2, 

KhAt : newly-created man by Karan, the 
Mah§,blnlrat hero, the Kdthis claim descent 
from., 252, note 1. 

KhIta-Vahi? ledger account, contents of, 83, 
84. See Books (Account), 

KhAtphja: earth worship before foundation 
stone is laid, details of, 404, 

KhatbaS ; funeral memorial atones, 363 ; offer- 
ings made to, 407, See Stones. 

Khapri Bbv : pillar of wood, worship of, 292. 
Khatris : an important class iii northern 
■ India and Sindh, supposed to bo of foreign 
orimn, 450, 453. Gujarat, class of weavers, 
of Brahma- Kshatri stock, 188-189 and note 1 ; 
weaving, 189. 

Kpiatti ; Kdthis described as, 258. 

KhavXs ; male slaves, personal attendants of 
Bajput chiefs, influence over them, 147 and 
note 1 ; other names ; recruitment ; position, 
234-235 ; appearance ; persons raised to power 
among, 236. 

KHAViSANS : female servants in Bajput houses, 
position, 235-2364. 

KhazIrs : tribe of foreign invaders ; various 
forms and variations of name, 471-472; same 
as White Hiiijas, 472, 473 ; points of their 
resemblance with White Hiii^as, 470 note 1 ; 
settlements at Barghaua coincide with White 


Hii^a settlements, 4,f2 note 1 ; two elements 
of, Ak-Kliazar or Pair Khazar and Kdra- 
Khazar or Bark Khazar ; description of two 
elements, history, 473-474; White Khazars' 
found settled in north Persia (close of the fifth 
century), 474 ; their movement to join White 
Hupas of Badegiiiz with whom they passed 
conquering into India, 469, 475-476 ; Gurj jara 
became the name of, by which the bulk of 
the great sixth century horde was known, 
476 ; 434 ; 446 ; 449 ; 455 j 456 ; 461 ; 469 ; 

^ 470. See Gujar. 

Khbha : or Kaira, head-quarters of Kaira Dis- 
trict, 10, 

KhebavIls : Brs'thmans, 1 ; origin of name ; 
chief settlements ; traditional origin; divisions 
haj and hhitra into, origin of divisions. 
10 - 11 . 

KheB'Bbahma : place of pilgrimage, 549 ; 
temple to Brobniii at, xxxvi. 

KhetbapAl : guardian spirit, xxxv. ; 200 ; god 
of boundaries, 292, 354. 

Khijaeo : Sami tree, its use in building mar- 
riage pillar of Bharv.ids, 269, 270 ; its dread ; 
Mdmo or maternal uncle sxnrit living in, 270 
and note 3. 

Khijda : see Khijaro. 

Khimo : Bheda saint, 341, 

KhohiAd MA-TA : goddess, shrine at Bajipur 
near Sihor, worshipped by Gohils, xxxvi., 
136 ; 247 ; 363 ; 503. 

Kholobhabvo; lap-iilling, 31, 32. See Preg- 
nancy. 

Kibnet i>iSEASE : see Ambhoi, 

Kids * worship of, offerings of, 57. 

KriiLiBABS : keeper of Vtinia’s shops, 79, 80* 

King: divine origin of, worship of, belief in 
kingworship among different nations, 441 
and note 1, 44*2 and note 3. Woeshippers, 
sect of, 441, note 1. 

Kikgpishkb : called Isilhanik or Chds, believed 
to be an incarnation of Shiv, worship of, 382. 

KibtAns: thanksgiving songs, 26. 

Kih-Che-ho : name given to Gurjjara country 
by Hiuen Tsiang (a.b. 639), 479. 

KomnAb : or Miila-Bwdrka, xi, 

Kokl : see Cuckoo. 

Kolgas : early tribe, 320-321. 

Kolis : strength and distribution, 237 ; mean- 
hig of name, 237 and note 1, 455 note 2 ; 
origin, said to be aboriginals of plains or 
civilised Bhils ; said to be of same stock as 
Baj puts, 237 and note 2 ; said to bo Mihiras 
or Mohrs, that is Gujars, 237-23S, 455 and 
note 2 ; 499 ; intermediate layer between 
UjU Varan and Kelli Faraj races, x. ; lower 
classes of Musalmdn prisoners allotted to 
the caste of, 444 ; Rajput marriages with, 
238 and note 2 ; 239 and note 1 ; list of 
Rajput- Koli Thilkard^s or lordlings of 
northern Gujardt, x., 238 and note 2 ; main, 
divisions of, distribution, subdivisions, 239 
and note 2 ; appearance ; house ; dress, 245 ; 
food, 246 ; occupation — ^robbers and thieves, 
Surat Talabdds as husbandmen, other 
pursuits, 246-247 ; religion, goddess- worship, 
animal worship, followt^rs of various sects, 
their places of pilgrimage, 247 ; customs 
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^bh*tli, Chliatlii wovsliip, 248 j marriage, four 
forms of, ceremonies in, 248-250; divorce ; 
polygamy, 250 ; death ; social position, 251. 
Sailors and Mshers, 519, 523-524. 

Bdria ; origin and history, 244. 

Clmnmliyds ; also called Jabafngriis, name, 
subdivisions, wild race, once the terror of 
Guiardt, body of organised xdniiderers, in 
revolt <A.i). 1819 and 1825), 239 and notes 
B to 6, 240 and note 1. 

Didvddis ; properly Talvdrist look like 
Kanbis, 244. 

Bediyds : considered highest tribe of Kolis, ! 
244-245. 

Khdntsi borderers, wild tribe, their chiefs 
known as J/cr, their early leaders Bhdndh 
Khdnt, P4tal Khdnt, Jesa or Jesiiig, their 
achievements, 240 and notes 2 to 4, 241 and 
note 1. 

Bdtamddiyds ^ meaning of name, 241 and 
note 2 s high-spirited and daring tribe, 
successful soldiers and robbers by l^nd and 
«ea, 241 ; successes by land (A.D. 1535 and 
1705) ; expeditions and victories by sea 
in early years, aspirates in the Gulf of 
Gambay, their reputation as skilled and 
daring seamen, 241 note 3 ; worst points, 
Mahi Kintha Kolis hired to commit 
Wrglaries in Surat, 242 and note 3 ; good 
points, 242 and note 4 ; Bishop Heberts 
description of, 242-243 ; attempts to 
plunder in Kaira (a*i>. 1832*1835), peaceful 
husbandmen, 243. 

SJiidls ; once noted pirates, 245, 

Talahdds : also called Dh^r4Us, meaning of 
name, their origin, x*, 243 and notes 2^ and 
3 ; Bajput marriages with ; subdivisions, 
243 and note 4 ; peaceful husbandmen. 
Colonel Williams’ description of, 244. 
Valdhiyds ; strain of Bhil blood in, 245 and 
note 1. 

Kolyo : Chdran Magaf, 220. 

Konkanasth : Brahmans, 438. See Chitpd- 
vans. 

; Early Tribe, x., 290, 321-322. 

Kobs: second name of the tribe of Kushto, 

, 470, 471* Subordinate traders of Sindh 

, Khatri caste, seem more likely to be Lobdn^s 
. -or Bb4tias, 491. 

Kota ; cow-killing tribe on Nilgiris, 469 note 

1 . 

Kotyaekeshtab : of Kbaddt Mabudi, family 
deity of Kbadiyatas, 72. 

Koxteesch : miswriting for Harsba, 444 note 
4, 

Krishna ; incarnation of Vishnu, xxxvi. ; 
530 ; as philosopher and expounder of the 
ilectic school, 532 ; worshipped by Vallabbd- 
liAris, 535; hero of the MahabMrat, 531; 
peacock his favourite bird, 381 ; Kadamb 
tree sacred to, 384 ; o:ffierings of floivers to, 

' ; said to be horn in Bad-Gujars, 482 ; 
•^^eat in Dwirka, bis people retired west 
hAtfjJx to Gajni and Samarkand after 


' 4 ; Kaitaksen set on the 
462; 4; 9; 10, 

.s,446uotel. 1 


KsiiAtrApas : meaning of ; claimed to be Ksha- 
triyas, 445 and note 7 ; Buddhist, converted 
to Brahmanism, 441. 

Kshatriyas : ruling or warrior class, admis- 
sion of foreigners into, of mdividual 
conqnerors, Hindu theories helping such 
admission, 441 ; king worship, sect of 
ldng-worshii)pers, its text, 441 note 1 ; 
instances of an individual conqueror or a 
private foreigner admitted as, 441-443 $ 
instances of admission of ^Conqxieror'’ s 
tribe or Morde among, 443-445 ; instances 
of form of name making admission easy, 
445-446 ; instances of certain invaders who 
entered India as allies being accepted as, 
447 ; instances of certain of the invaders 
by devotion to Brahmans obtaining position 
as, 448-460; modern instances of classes 
gaining rank among, 451-452 ; instances 
of foreign tribes gaming rank among Eaj puts, 
Aynikulas^ 443, 449; Sisodids or Gohels, 
443, 452 ; Ghuhmas in the Chittagong Hills, 
451; G-urJcMs, Khds, Jdts, 451-452; 
MardthdSy 442 note 6 on page 443, 452 ; 
foreign invaders who aided the Brahmans, 
admitted as, 433, Yavanas, Pahlavas, 446, 
Kushdn, Jue-Jue, Khaz4r, Turk, White Hupa, 
447, 449, Gurjjaras, 448, 459 ; upper class 
of Musalmia captives of war {A.3>. 1094-1143, 
A.D. 1177-1179), 443, 444. See Foreigner, 

Kshaya ; see Consumption. 

Ktjber panth 1 548. See Religious Sects. 

Kxtblai KhXn : great Manchu Emperor of 
China, policy towards his subjects, 442. 

KxtaiXriia. : a bliatta^ first of the religious 
founders or apostles, 533. 

Khmbhars : potters, other names, 189 and note 
2 ; tools, pottery, 189-190. 

Kttsane : division of Gurjjaras, 470, 491. 

Kush : son of Bilm, Kusane Gujjaras claim 
descent from, 471. 

Kijsha : grass. See Darhha, 

KushIn ; capital of Ta-Gaz-Gaz in Farghdna, 
470 note 2, 

KushIns: Sorde of Foreigners (b.o. 130), 
455 ; called Great Yuechi, 469; elements in 
the horde of, that entered India (b.c. 50), 
456 ; S'akas and Kush4ns practically the 
same ; Greek influence on, befoi’e their 
start (B.O. 120), 466 note 3 ; conquered in 
Western India, 433; suggested relationship 
with Kush, descendants of Indians not 
likely, 446, 446 ; fire-reverencing element in, 
447 ; Gujdrs’ identiti cation with, 470 ; 461 ; 
462 ; 469, See Foreigner. 

Laedho Kaohro : Khav4s of Gondal, 236. 

Li-Ds : M6shri V4ni4s, take name from L4t* 
desh ; A'sh;4puri their family deity ; Ldd 
women noted for taste in dress, 72. 

Lahi-UtXrni ; sin-removing ceremony among 
Matia Kanhis, 169. 

Lahhtae : Jhala Rajput chiefship, 127* 

Lakshmangae’s panth : 548. See Religious 
Sects, 

Lakshmiji : goddess, xxxv. 16. 

hkXxA ' meaning of term, 61 and note 1, 

; Musalmdn saint, 336. 
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LiiiBAS : Sadlux, Mindvi saint, object of Bban- 
saiis’ reverence, 116. 

Li-Diis : Dhed/ts in European service, known 
as, 339 and note 2, 

LAlo i Soni hliagai, 201, 

LAlvabi : snake-clianner, 14. 

Lamp : worship of fire as, 356. 

Laj 3-(3 -uagb : Gujardti, xiv.-xv,; peculiarity of, 
among Brahma- Kshatris, 56; Dhedds, 339 
and note 2; Early Tribes, 290; Mdrwaris, 
103 ; Rajputs, 130 ; Khrdvaks, 98 ; Ydnias, 

■' 75 ./ ' ■ ' . ’ . 

LAP-PiDLiNro- : Ceremony, See Pregnancy, 
Lasoaes ; skilful long-voyage sailors, 619, 521. 
Lat-besh : old name of south Gujardt, Ldds 
named after, 72, 

Rajput chiefship, origin, 125- 

Lata : son of Ram, Bir-Gujars claim descent 
from, 482. 

Lavas : or Lors, Ajmer Gujars, origin of, 
connection with Gujardt Kanhis, 491, 492, 
Layman : see Grahasth. 

Lsdgee : account. See Khdta-Vahi. 

Legeyt: Major, his description of Bhils, 295 
note 2 ; 296 note 3 ; 297 note 2. 

Lely : Mr. E. S. P., on Kolis, 237 note 3. 
Lepbosy : disease, its cure, 365. Sec Disease. 
Leva ; division of Gujarat Kanbis, See 
Kanbis, 

Leyden : poet and scholar, his desire to rank 
Europeans among Kshdtriyas, 442 note 3. 
LiCHHAvia : Un-Indian Buddhist converts, 
claim Buddha’s relics, 446 note 1. 

Light: element, deity presiding over, 348. 
See Eire ; Tejas. 

Limaoh : goddess, shrine in Pattan, 230, 233. 
Limbdi : Jhdld Rajput chiefship, 127. 

Limbbo : nim tree, regarded as home of 
Vishnu, worship of, in attack of small-pox ; 
juice of, drunk on first of Chaitra, 885. 

Ling : phallus of Shiv, xxxv. ; 531 ; 541 ; drop- 
ping of water over, 348, 355. See Shiv. 
Lizaeb : 380. 

LohanAs : traders, xi, note 3 ; strength and 
distribution, 69, 121; name, 321 and notes 
1 and 2 ; divisions, religion, 123 ; said to be 
of Afghdn origin, 453 and note 3. 

Lohkot : taken to be Lahore, 491 ; fort of, in 
Kashmir, 491 and note 6. 

Longing-soothing : rite. See Garbha-Bakslina. 
IjONKAGAChha ; sub-sect of Shvetdmbari 
Shravaks, 105-106. See Shrdvak (Keligion), 
LtoXes : iron workers, claim descent from 
Pitbvo ; created by Pdrvati ; tribal and local 
surnames ; six divisions, 190 ; craft, shop, 
tools, religious sects, 191 ; customs, 191-192. 
Lunar ; Somvansi race, movement from 
BwArka to the west and north to Gijni and 
^Samarkand after defeat of Krishna ; said to 
have founded Jesalmir on their return to 
India, 446 note 4. 

LunavIba : Solanki Rajput chiefship, 129, 
Lunbas : see Golds, 


a XcHHiS; Seafarers, strength, name, divi- 
sions, origin, 519 ; character, occupation, 
h3iiefs, 520. . See Seafarers. 


MacMorbo : Captain, Iiis description of Sodha 
Parradr women, 128. 

Maban : god Cupid, arrows of, SS2. 
MACnvAcHiM : 181, 530. See Religious Sects. 
MiBHAvAoHAEYA .* Orissa Brdhman, founder of 
Brahma feampraddya, 534. 

Sects. 

Magae : see Alb gator. Dev, 380. 

MX&h : Sanskrit poet, SkriindE Brdhman, 19. 
Mash: Persian priests, styled as Berman or 
Brahman, 440 note 4. 

Masha ; made Brdhmans, 500; priestly class of 
south Marwdr, said to be Mibira Brdhmans, 
439 ; their origin ; suggested to be Zoroastria-ns 
or Mobeds; worship of Mihireshwar intro- 
duced by, priests .to Oswdls and other 
Marwdr b'hrdvaks, 440 and note 4 : Guriar 
element in, 500. 8ee Mihira Brdhmans. 

^ Indian Brdhmans, of Bud- 

of the Hyrkanian wizard, 
437 and notes 2 to 6. ’ 

“IS, 7; Gorjisas, 110; 
Buddhists, 437 note 6. 

Masots military tribe, become Hindus, 462 
MahXbhaeat ; the epic poem of the heroic 
age, Krishna as its hero, 531; Bhagvad Gita 
included 111, o32 ; authority in, of Brahman 
marriage with any of the four castes, 435, 445 
note 3, 447, 448. bee Epics. 

MahIdev : god. See Shiv. 

leading men among 
MArwAris, 105 ; Sums, 200 ; Vtoi&s, 95. ® 

MAHiK^Li ; goddess, xxxv. 

MahIlakshmi : goddess, xxxv., oi KolUmr, 
ctaughfcer of the sage 
Bhrigu, 73, 97, 98, 200. ® 

MIha-maya : goddess, xxxv, ; 205. 

MAHANiMYA : great name-telling Vedic rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of the rite, 38, 

Mahae : title of respect among Gujars, 493 , 
MahArAjAs : great kings, title of the descen- 
Vallabha, religious heads of Yalla- 
bhdchdn sect, 56, 61, 89 ; 536. 

M^AeAshtra BkAhmans : subdivision of 
Drivid Brahmans, 1 note 1, 

MahA bAEASVATi : gocldess, xxxv. 

■ MahAshivabAtba ; Shiv’s Kight, 23 note 6 . 
M.^Asthan : great place, original settlement, 
1 ; 4. 

^ g^ory-describing tracts, 

533. See Purdns. 

M^AvibasvAmi : (b.c. 527), last Tirthankar of 
Shrdvaks, 110 ; 114 and note 2. 

MahAwanso : Buddhist historical work, 445 
note 5. 

^i^*^!** family goddess of Mahi Kantha 
Kobs, xxxv.j 2i7« 

MahiAs : a tuibnlent tribe, claim Kathi ongii, 
263. 

M AHMiTB Begaba : (A.B. 1600), his destiBct’on 
of Borsad town and its people, 8, 

Mahuba : Ikpior, xxx. 

MaithiiiA : subdivision of Gaud Brahmans, 1 
note 1. 

Maiteakas : that is Mihiras, Meds, or Kers. 

486, 493, See Mihiras. 

Maize : grain, worship of, 391. 


MAj am : lihing preparation 
YAkadi 
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^DHVA3• I founder of JetliTis, 1B7* 

R SANTKEiNT : lioly day, 394 
rATiKAG-ARA ; G-liar Maudala, temfcory 
n to CboMns, 484 j, 

Beyi *. goddess, story about lamp 
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ling at Eatanpur, 361. 

iNAS : Eajputs, peasant proprietors, 130. 


: or Vikrama era (b.c. 57 ) foundation 


/AS : Malloi of Multan, conciuered Mdlwa, 
ded Milava era, 462. 

iLK: tSir lohn, 60 note 5; notice of 
5 S and tbeir mode of revenge, 210 note 
>f Ch^rans as guards or mldtdsy 217 
s 2 and 3 5 295 and notes 1 and 2 5 432 
■T* 


Mlsiso : monthly death ceremony, performed 
by Br ihmans, 50 ; Vtlnids, 95 j Kanbis, 163. 

Mastans : AoAva.a Brahmans, known as, 
ineanitig of, 4 and note 1. 

Masttdi : Arab wnter, 434 and note 7 ; 439 
note 2, 470, notv'>. 2 5 498, note 2. 

MAtag: goddess, 205. 

Mata Meri : sbe-caniel, 377. 

Matas i deities or goddesses of north Guj^rdt, 
XXXV. See Goddesses. 


'making : rite. 8ee Pumsavana. 

Jddeja Eajpnt chief ship, 126. ^ 

: professional husbandmen, said to be 
biB, religious sects followed by, faith in 
/beliefs, snake worship, 163, 172. 

: BAthod chief ship, \ 28. 

A-Bohad : route, shrine of KAlika on, xi. 

*; spirit as maternal nncle, lives in 
^6 tree, Ms dread, 270 and note 3, 284- 

f'ATXB: Saturday, 403. 

god, 257. , ^ ■ 

' goddess, temple of, at Muh, wor- . 

ParmArs, 136. 

; European traveller (a.b. ' 1638), 

’ and honesty of Surat and'^ 

,ifey VAulAs, 78 note 1. ^ _ 

KStambha : ruby plUar, worship of, 36. 
ktbAri Pctnem; : pearl- making fuUmoon, 
liwanees, 399, 

AL : sec Mars, 

ADYAb ; Tuesday, 401. 

»:ferly tribe, 290, 323-324 
^^l^hAvada Rajput chief ship, 124. 

A^oYAB : sacred pond, miracnlous power 

366. ...... I 

C:Slaw-glyer ; his law abont divinity in 
435, 441. 

Brdhmans, 2 ; said to be Persians, 
te 6; called fehivaj is, known as 
irbbbers, 458. 

'^470 note 1. 

THIS : sect. See Religious Sects, 
goddess, 323 ; temple of, 576. 
Vaishnav laymen, 119 j 348 ; 536, 
kvA PURAN : 532, See PurAns. 
VivAha, rites and ceremonies re • 
among BbarvAds, 269, 270 - 285; 

- 121 ; Brahmans, 39 - 47 ; Kan- 
0 ; KAyasths, 62 - 63, 65 - 66 ; 
250 ; Rajputs, 1 il - 147 ; ShrA- 
YAghris, 517; VAniAs, 90-93 3 
mong Rajputs, 17 uote 2 5. vowsj 
listoms, 

il, a planet, details of the worship 
401'402, See Planet. 

See VAyu. 

vaks, strength, 108 and note 
rl original home, movements 5 
ss, ornaments, language, 103 
r character, callings, start 
and moneylenders, 104 and 


18 , 104-105; religion,, 105 - m 


XXXV. See Goddesses. 

Mathoba ; place of pilgrimage, 119 3 167 1 
168; 176 ; 220 ; 549. 

Matia: see hannis. 

MXtri Gaya : Sidhpur so called, 549. 

MatrikAs : goddesses, instaliatioa of, 41, 
Matsyanagab : see VairAtpur. 

MatsyaTEDha : fish test, 58 note 2. 

MIyli Bey : worship of, by Rouknas, 293. 
MIya or MAHAM:i.YA : S'akti or MAtA so call- 
'■ed, xxxY, ■ ■ 

McObindlb ; his Megasthenes, 1 note 2. 
McMubdo ; 488 notes 1 and 8. 

Measles : see Gobra. 

Med : Mher, title, 463. 

MeoabAla ; first capital of Gohils, 495 note 4, 
Mebs : leaders of White H.una hosts untler the 
name Mihiras ; 463 ; 479 ; 492, See Mers, 
Megastsenes : by McCrindle, process of found- 
ing local BrAliinan classes described in, 1 
note 24 435. 

MEHBRijPAiHTHis : sect, 191* See Religious 
■■ Sects. 

Me STA R : prince, title of the headman of de- 
pressed classes, 333 note 1. 

Meuuix) : or Mevlo, rain-god, praise-singing by 
Bhii and other women during holding oil of 
rain, 353. 

Met* ADI: or Meldi, goddess, 247, 335 ; 363; 
famous spirit, 417. 

Mblyill : Captain, on Kolis, 237 note 2 j on 
Bhils, 295, note 1. ^ 

Menander: Buddhist saint, 445, 447 and 
note 7. 

Merchants : Gujar element in, 499 and note 3. 
Mercury: planet Budha, details of worship, 
402. See Planet. 

Meiis : or Meds, that is Mihiras, 492 ; strange 
central Arian tribe, 493 note 1 ; said to be 
Valabbis or BAUs ; same as Gurjjaras ; 
cbi.f traces of, in country near Ajmer in 
Rajputana, in west KAtbiawar, in MarwAr; 
name, its ' application ; found settled in 
Gujarat, MArwar, and Sindh ; imporiance and 
power from seventh to eleventh century, 492 ; 
took leading part in White Hdna invasion; 
identilication with Oujars ; Rajpuidm Mers, 
their home; movements; Ajmer Mi rs, four 
branches, sameness with Gujars proved, 493 ; 
divisions of ChohAn Mers, 494 and note 1 ; 
Balod Mers, Mars, or M un of Chit or, 494 and 
notes 2 and 3 ; OohU^ 496 and note 3 ; GujarAt 
Mers, called Mh:>rs, class of herdsmen, claim 
Rajput descent, clans among, 265 - 28i. See 

Meds, Mihiras. 

Mebu Khavas : of NavAnagar, his inttuence 
with the Jam, 147 note 1. 

MEiEOBS : falling stars, 406. 

MevIdAs: xi. note ^ ; Brahmans, 2, 3, 11. 
Vanids, Meshri, 72 ; ShrAvak, 96. 
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MiInIs : Musalm^u seafarers, 519, 522* See 
Seafarers. 

Mihir : or Mir, title of respect, 493. 

MiHiRAEiin.A : great White Hui^a conqueror, 
439 ; 412, 459 ; 487 ; great champion of 
Brahmans, 44;i note 1 ; Shiv worshipper, 442 
note 3 ; hrst leaning to Buddhism, disgust 
for it, determination to stamp out Buddhism, 
487 ; oppression of Buddhist S'akas, 413 
note 1 ; doings witli the invaders. 444 note 4 ; 
admitted to be a high caste Hindu, 443 ; 
held to be a god, 501; glorified after death, 
602 note 4 ; 440, note 4 ; 441. 

Mihiras : also called Meds^ 473 ; Sanskrit 
form of Med or Mer, 479 ; MaitraTcaB are the 
same as, 479, 492 ; leading invading horde, 

439, 455; name of fifth century horde, 434 ; 
leading element in great White Hu;ja horde, 
461 noted; champions of Brithmins, 433; 
respectful name for Gurjjaras, 479 ; either 
Gurjjaras or comrade tribes in same invasion, 
491 ; Valas or Balds of Valabhi are, 479, 
488^; Sisodids probably are, 443, 462 ; Talahda 
Kolis known to have been, 455 ; Moris of 
Chitor were, 440; 461 note 5; title, 471 ; 
priests known as Mag ha Brahmans, 439, 440, 
bee Magha. 

Mihireshwae : worship of, started by Maghas, 

440. 

Millet : Indian, grain, worship of, 391. 

Mir: see Mihir* 

MiRAT'i-AHiiEni ; 2 ; £rst mention of KdthU- 
whrin, 259, 

Mirat-i-Sxkakdabi : mention of the Khdnts 
in Cxirndr in, 241 n te 1 ; 259* 

Mithi Najar ; sweet look, children liable to the 
influence of, 427. bee Witches. 

Mitho : see Salt. 

Mobh : centre tie-beam, erection ceremony, 204. 
See Dwellings. 

Mochis : Leather- workers, said to be originally 
Bajputs of Champaner; tribal surnames; 
local divisions ; sections according to call- 
ings, 192; names of callings ; shoemaking; 
tools ; character, 193 j religious sects ; cus- 
toms, 194-195, 

Mobhbba: town on the Yalfcrak river, place of 
great antiquity, gives name to Modhs, 11 and 
note 2 ; 72 and note 1. 

Modhs ; Bi-dhmam, immigrants from Upper 
India, 2 ; strength and aistribution* 3 ; sub- 
classes, 11-12; subdivisions, form au 

important element in the Vania community ; 
trace of Bajput descent in, 72. 

MohortIh : mango-blossom drinking among 
Raj puts, 140, bee Rajputs. 

Moxai: gul less, 200. 

MoiTASTERiES : Shrdvak. Bee Apdsards. 

Moitday: sacred to the moon, 397 ; beliefs 
about, 400-401 ; bhravan and Mdrgshirsb, 
23 note 5* 

Mokkby : considered sacred, Hanuradn the 
god of, fumes from burnt dung of, supposed 
to drive away spirits, 377-378. 

Montth: Hindu, is a lunar month, number of 
days, beliefs about the first day of, the 
last day or Amas of, days of, sacred to the 
moon, 397. Bee Flanet (Moon). 


Moo 2 ir : the, a planet, worship, 396-401 ; of er- 
ings, 409. See Planet. 

Moris ; Rajputs, peasant proprietors, 130. 

Morvada ; Vdghela chief ship, 129. 

Morvi: Jacleja Rajput chiefship, 12G.J 

MosAlxt ; party of wife^s relations on her 
father’s side, going with presents to the hus- 
hand’s house, 94. 

Mota: village in Surat District, 1, 12 and 
note L 

MoTALiis : Brdhmans, 1; places of settle- 
ment, traditional and legendary account of 
Immigration into Gujardt, 1 ; 12 and notes 
1 and 2 ; customs. 13, 

Mrag-shir : a inansiDn of the moon, 353. 

Mrityu.vjaya ; death conqueror, name of 
Shiv, 531. 

Mrityitnjayaita Jap;, prayers ofered to Shiv, 
531. 

Mfdait hair-cutting, or head-shaving or oavd, 
corresponding to chuddJearma a Vedic rite, 
rites performed among Brahmans, 35-36; 
Brahma -Ivshatr is, 57 ; Kiyasths,Cl ; Rajputs, 
140- 14 ’ . bee Customs. 

Muharram: : festival, observed by Hindus and 
early tribes, 362, See Tomb Worship. 

Muir : Sir William, Sanskrit texts, 434 notes 
8 and 9 ; 435 notes 2 and 3. 

Mu-kblis ; police headmen, 156 and note L 

Mxtktihath : god of salvation, emblem of god 
Shiv raised by Rdm, 12 note 1. 

MuKTiPuar ; modern Mota in Surat District, 
said to be founded by Ram, 12 note 1, 

MfiLA-DwARKA ; xi, See Kodiu4r. 

MuDArIja I. : king of Anahilav4da (A.D. 961- 
996), founder of the Solanki lino of Anahila- 
v4da kings, 489 note 2 ; is said to have invited 
Audichya and oiher BrAhmans to help him 
in holding a sacrifice, 6, 7 and note 1, 

MuLAEi-JA II.: king of AnahilavMa (1177- 
1 179;, forced Musalmau captives of war to 
become low class Hindus, 439 note 1, 444, 

Mimr : Parmar Rajput chiefship, 127. 

MnLuiYAK : image of chief Tirthankar in Jain 
temple, 111. 

Mungoose ; nolio^ natural enemy of the serpent^ 
worship of, 378. 

Munim:: conddeutial clerk of Vinia hanker* 
79,80,81. 

Munja : the spirit of a thread-girt and uh- 
married Brahman lad, 385. 

Muni mekhala : girdle of 'tmn.j grass, 37. 

Mgrti Manoharji ; god, worshipped hy 
M.d,ndvi Rhd.rvd.s, 5*22, 

Mhtsadis: clerks of the crown, 60. Seo 
JKayasths, 

iDACHHlDt: red thread binding to a preg- 
nant woman’s wrist, 93. 

KAg ; see Serpent. 

Haga: shrine of, at Angkor in Cambodia, 502 
note 4 

Hagar : fort in the Sivallk hills, 444. 

HaGari : le.iding tribe of Gnjars of the Horth- 
West Provinces, 494. 

KAGAaju'KA : aids Kanishka to work out a 
broader Bnddhism, 442, 
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Ka<3'Ae KotiaS: tribe of BrJ^bmans in Kangra, 

■■■■,■ 4:-Eote. 2.'' 

Kag-aes : Brahmans^ xi. note 3s xii. note 4 ; 
2 ; strengtli and distribution, 3 ; divisions ; 
claim Yudnagar 9s their original, seat; 
places of settlement ; subdivisions named 
after places of settlement, 3 3, 15 and 

note 2; relacioiis of subdivisions, 13; 
traditions about origin, created by Shiv 
to oMiciate at bis marriage; to oiiiciate at his 
sacrifice ; children of a Kug by a Br4hn.an 
girl, M”lfi f suggestions as to origin from 
traditions, 15 note 1 ; traces of foreign 
origin, 438 and notes 8 and 9 ; original 
race believed to be Gujars, 4 Si*, 601 and notes 
1 to 6 ; ilfewAw, called Bam Nigars, 

claim Yadnagar as their original seat 'family 
deity of, 73. 

l^lAGAjfccsiiEr : head of the YaJnia community, 
96. 


HakbshAKKEE: Mr., on Bhil subdivisions, 295 
note 2 ; on Badvfis^ services during epidemics 
in Bewa KAntha, 302 note 1 ; on Kallkda 
origin, 325 note 1* 

Na^^dtanas : BrAiiinans, 15. 

ISTapai) : village in Kaira District, 16, 

'NafXlS : Brahmans, 16 , 

Nae and NIeayan ; names of Yishnu, 532. 

■2?‘1eansae:247..' 

IsIeAxanbali ; memorial service, performed 
to get rid of barrenness, S69. 

IsAEBADA : 1*1 Yer In Gujanit, also known as 
Keva and Revaji, 213 ; its sacredness, 549 ; 
bones of the dead thrown in, 360, See 
Rivers. 

Kaesinh Mehta ; Nagar BrAhman saint of 
JunAgad, 93 note 1. 

IslAESii’xrE : towii in B^^lanpur, 73, 96. 

HaesiphbIs : Yanids, Mesliri, 73 ; Shrdmh^ 
96. 



ISlAEVA : sharehold village, 166. 

HASiE-TEnxBAKi *. place of pilgrimage, 12 
note 1 ; 119, 549. 

Nathbvab: chief shrine of Yallabhchdrya 
at, 636 ; shrine of Bhrinalthji at, 549 ; |)lace 
of pilgrimage, 119 ; 549. 

Navanaoae : Jadeja Rajput chiefship, 126. 

Naveatea ; ten days of Ashvin, 24 note, 

Nbkadis : purest class of Gujars among the 
Ajmer Gurjjaras, 494. 

Nepal : introduction of Hinduism in, 461 ; 
people of one caste in ancient ages in, 
division into four castes, 436. 

Nepalese: their stock, converted to Hindu- 
ism by Bralimans, 451. 

Nee WEE : Bhils, tribe of, 497. 

Nesaks : class of Oharans in Kachh, 488. 

Newpoet : Captain, 5 note 2. 

NlEBtTHE : European traveller (a.b. 1763), 
notices Vania skill and character, 78 note 1* 

Nileanth : bird, held sacred, worship of, 157 
173, 175, 220, 382. See Kingfisher. 

NimIs : Alesbri Vanids, 8hamldji family 
deity of, 73 ; Jibravak, 96 and note 1. 

Nimbaeka; founder of SanaJeddi Sampra- 
daija^ 533* 

Ninaiha : tribe of Bhils in south Udepurj 295 
note 2, 

NiEn:ALi)AS ; ascetic of Surat, founder of the 
sect of Yaishuav Matias, 168. 

Nisbat ; meaning of the term, 442 note 6 on 
page 443. 

Njshadas : original settlers in the Rdmdyan, x* 

Nishkeam:ana : or Home-leaving, eighth Vedic 
rite, 31 note 3 ; performance of rite during 
girding ceremony, 37. 

Nokabsi : grand feast among ShrAvaks, 103. 

Nolinom : 23 note 6. 

Nolio : see Mimgoose. 

Nondhs : registers. See Book Account. 

Nosea : goddess ; shrine of, between Ajmer and 
Pushkar, 483. 

Ntxeihs : clans of Bhdtids, 117 and note 6. 


Nio-AS : foreign tribes vaguely called ; admit- 
ted as Rajputs, 450 note 2, 458 note 5 ; 
priesh of^ admitted as Brdhmans; consi- 
dered the best of Brdhmans, 438, 463 note 2. 
Nag-panchxei cobra’s fifth, 23 note 5 ; ■wor- 
ship of the Ndg or serpent on, 379, 

Nag-s : (Serpents), traditions connecting Ndgar 
Brdhmans with, 15 note 1. 

Nahapana ; Parthian or Sdka, 435 ; hisfamily 
stock name, his conquests in Malwa, Konkan, 
and the Dakhan, his coins and public works 
in the Konkan ; is said to be the re-birth of 
Parshurdm, 497-498 and note 1 ; elements 
of his army, 461 note 2. 

NAxicdas : early tribe, 290 j origin, 325 ; lawless 
habits (A.D. 1826), raids, disturbances fA.D. 
1838, 1854, 1857, 1868), 326 ; customs, ‘327- 
328 ; four chiefs, 328. 

NIiks : early tribe, 290, 324 - 323. 

NAkhtidaS : captains on country craft, 520. 
NXiiEEi: tree, its nut an emblem of the 
■ family goddess, cocoaimt also offered to 
other goddesses, 386. 

Nalkantha : fen tract in Dholka and Viram- 
gdm tdlukas, 5 06. 

Nal Baja : holds a horse sacrifice near Bor- 
sad, S note 1. 

NA'MA Kabma : or naming, the seventh Vedic 
■ rite, 31 note 3, 34 - 35. See Naming. 

’ ’ * NAmbhei I Brahmans of the Malabdr Coast, 
strange marriage practice, 439 note 1. 
Names : choice of, 34 and note 1, 33 note 1 ; 
■ of children born after performing certain 
rites, 367-368. 

^Taming : rites and ceremonies of, among 

I .. „ Brdhmans, 34 - 35 ; Rajputs, 139 - 140 j other 
- castes, 110; 158; 190; 248; 289; 308. 
- See Customs. % 

^“f .NAHAK : religious hero of the Sikhs, 336, 453. 

^ NInak: F'oteas : passed as Brdhmans, 438. 

\ \ : sage, 15. 

. Na^tdikeshvae ? Mahddev, of NaJndod, 73* 

■ ^NA2n>iyEAKSHA : see Pdlaspiplo. 

Nakdo.: bonghad Rajput, founder of Patani 
branch of Parajla Sonis, 198. 8ee Sonis. 

, . NiAspoD : Gujar dynasty and kingdom near, 


.OOTfPATioisr : or calling, of Bhangids, 335 ; 
f BhaDsdrs, 178; BMls, 300; Brahma- 
Kshatris^ 57 ; Brdhmans, 22 ; Bhedds, 340 ; 
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Marlt^ TriheSi 291 j QkdncJdSi 182 ; Kdch* 
MdSs 153 j Kan'h\s,\t>^ ; Kd^asths, 61 ; Kolis^ 
246 - 24*7 j Mdrwdris> 104 ; MochiS) 192 ; 
Bajjmts, 133 - 134 5 Sathcdrdst 175 j Vdnids, 
77-81. 

OrFEBiNGS : made to gods or goddesses ; two 
kinds of, Bloody andi Bloodless ; Bloody, names 
of goddesses to wliom, and of classes by wliom> 
made j olf ering made by liigli caste Hindus, 
days sacred for making- j animals offered ; 
mode of making tlio oftering, 406 j special 
mode of making an oifering attbe temple 
of Baliucbaraji j mode of making offerings 
by tliose v*dio scnii^le to kill an animal, 407 ; 
olferings made by Early Tribes, to gods, 
goddesses, kkatrds and pal'iyds, mode of 
making offerings, 407*408 ; Bloodless^ four 
kinds of 5 made to Bem or Mata, SMv’s 
consort 5 to G-anpati ; to Hammdn ; to the 
Moon, 409 j to Shu; 408 ; to the spirits of 
the dead ; to the 8m j to Vishnu, 409. 

OKi-iiMANBAL : that is Bet Dw4rka, 188 note 8. 

Olpad : village in Surat District, traditional 
origin of, 12 and note 1 . 

Omens : beliefs in, 4^9-410, two kinds of — 
Good and Bad ; objects considered as Good, 
138, 410-411 ; as Bad, 138, 411-413 ; classes 
believing in, • — Bhdts, 213 ; Bhamyds, 225 ; 
Ohdrans,2'2tb ; Crafts men, 178, 183, 182, 185, 
191, 194, 196, 200, 2^5 ; Majdms, 233 ; Hus- 
landmen, 154, 157, 164, 172, 173, 174, 175 ; 
Rajputs, 137. 

Opium ; used as drug or narcotic, preparations, 
xxxiii. See Stimulants. 

Ojhnambnts : of Bhils, 298 - 299 5 Brahmans, 
21, 53 ,* Bepressed Classes, 340, 346 j Early 
Tribes, 312, 314, 317, 318, 320, 821, 323, 
329, 330 ; Herdsmen, 267, 286, 288 5 Hus- 
bandmen, 173, 175 J Kolis, 246 j Rajputs, 
132 i Vanias, 76, 

OsA : or the frontier, town of Mandovad called, 
Osviils take name from, 97. 

OsiA i family goddess^ of Osvalls, 97. 

OsiANAG-ABi ; city, eighteen miles north of Jodh- 
pur, gives name to Osv^ls, 496 and note 9. 

OSVALS : of Mdrwdr, were originally Solanki 
B-ajputs, convex-ted to Jainism, 453, 485 and 
note 6 , 496 ; are said to be descended from 
Taisya chief Ama i divisions, 496-497 ; Gujar 
element in, 485, 499 5 of Gujarat, Shr4vak 
V4ni4s, divisions, story of origin, surnames, 
73, 90-97. 

Cyans ; Mr., Survey officer of Broach, mentions 
a OhivQiixtrdga in Broach (a.i>. 1812), 218. 

Oyington : European traveller, his notice of 
Y4nia skill, 78 note 1 : of their mode of mental 
calculation, 80, 180 note 1 , 

. Owl t bird of evil omen, 38X. 


pACHUSAN ; Shrdvak holidays, period of, 113 j 
^ details relating to, fasting during, 314 and 
note 1 ; reading of Kalpasutra in, 114 and 
note 2 ; parikraman ceremony during, 
114-115. 

FauhaeiAS: early tribe, 506. 

PXUHiilES : Eajput peasant proprietors, 130. 
FiBHBAS ; lower class Rajputs, 123. 


PabmaFubIn ; 532. See Purans. 

Padma Sambhata; Gui-u, Buddhist wizard, 
437. 

PId-ShIh : meaning of term, 78 note 2. 

Pahlayas; or Parthians, leading horde of 
foreigners, 455 ; concpierors in Western India, 
433 j joined Kushan horde in Kabul Talley, 
456 ; entrance into India, 456 ; converted to 
Bnddhbm, 433 ; broken by Gautamiputra, 
44S, ^ 453, note 4 ; tribe of, mentioned in 
MahabhArata, 461 note 2. 

Pakshaghat : see Paralysis. 

Padanquin-beabees : 504-505. 8ec Bhois. 

PAirASPiPLO ; tree, called Nandivraksha^ its 
sacredness, worship of, 385. 

Palhavas: or Parthians. See Pahlavas. 

PiLi: chief trade centre of M4rw4r, 16. 

PalitAna : Goliil Eajput chief ship, origin of 
the house, 3 25- 126. 

PAnivi-L : Brahmans, said to have come from 
Mar war and EajputLina, xi. note 3, 2, 16 ; 
created from local non-Brahman classes, 440. 

Paliyas ; stones raised in memory of dead 
among wild tribes, 363-364, 409 ; guardian 
stones erected in memory of Charan trdga in 
K/ithiawar villages, 218 and note 1. 

Palla : or Pallava, lower classes in Madras, 
445 note 4, 

Pallis : tribe in Madras purified by fire, 486. 

Pallxj : see Dowry, 

Pancham ; or PAnchas, meaning of term, 70, 

435 . 

Pancha MahAyratas : five main vows observ- 
ed by fchr4vakS4dhus, 107, 308. 

P^CnohAs : see Pancham, 

FanchAsab : dynastic seat, ix. ; town, 488 , 

Panchatantba ; book of tales, 435. 

PANOHAYATAN Dets : five housG gods, stone 
Ling for MahAdev, stone Shdligram or 
picture of Rhrindthji for Vishnu, picture or 
metal image of S'aMf, Bhavdni or Mdtdm 
the goddess or mother, Oanpati, Hamivmn, 
XXXV. ; 393. See Eeligion, Planet (Sun). 

PANcnBuAa; daily dole, 24. 

Panchgayya : five cow gifts, names of, used 
in religious ceremonies, 372, 373. See Cow. 

Panch MahabhuyAni ; five elements, mean-.^ 
ing, 348. 

Panch: MAsi : fifth month pregnancy ceremonyt 
93. 

Panchtibtei : or five shrines between Bhim- 
nafth and Gopnath, 549. 

Panchyati ! near Nasik, 12, note 1, 

PAnbays : at Vairitpur, 252 note 1 j 294. 

Pandhabbitb: place of pilgrimage, 119; 
Shrine of Tithoba at, 549. 

PAnjtaeapol: animal home, 115. Sec Shr^i- 
vaks. 

Panoti : deadly influence of Shani or Saturn, 
403. See Saturn. 

Pabajiyas : degraded Erdhmans, xii. note B, 10. 

PabALYSIS ; disease, its cure, 365, 

Fabamahansab : order of Shaiv ascetics, 543. 
See Shaivs. 

FAeAsabyAs : BrAhmans, 16, 

PabashubAm : great Brdhman-maker, 436, 438 ; 
his massacre of Kshatriyas, 55, 56, 177> 183 
note 1, 441 ; said to have purified shix>wrccked 
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strangers and made them Brihmans, ,^8 ; 

his re-birth in person of ]!?ahapdna, lonnds a 
kingdom in Bakban, 498 and note I*. . , , 

Pi.EASNiLTH: : twenty-ttnrd Shrivak Tirtnankar, 

PaeihXb: or Parihara, tribe of Agniknla 
Eaipnts, 483 ; said to be Shiv-sprung, 449 
note s, 484 j called Pritikddwdra 5 Prakbara 
the Sanskrit form of, believed to be of Gujar 
stock ; Gaja'n Mata, luck or ihri of, 484 ; two 
layers of, Gir^sias o£ Abu and Eakshas, 439 
note 1. See Agnikulas. 

PiEiKH; honorific title of Ydnia, meaning of, 
78 note 2 ; Cambay Haj^m also called, 231. 

FaeikBaman: or Padikamna, ceremony, per- 
formance of, during Pacbusan, rites relating 
to, 114-315. SeePachusan. 


Ujdnii xxvii. See Entertain- 
Bee Aras. 

ef places of, BrdTimanicalf 
' . * 8 j Vciishfiav j 
; Rivers, 549 ; places outside 
‘Igrims, Akf 


Indian, Provincial and Local, 548 
Bhaivi S/irines _ 

Gujardt, 550 ; resorted to, by pi ^ ^ , 

meddbddi 1G8 5 Allahabad or Fraydg, 157, 
168, 176, 220 ; Anhbdjiy 157, 225, 3S3, 341 j 
Agodhya or Oudh, 549; Badrikeddr.l^l, 
549 ; liahuchardji or Bechardji, 157, 1S7, 
225, 336 ; Bandras or Kashi, 119, 157, 164, 

168. 175, 213, 220, 225, 549 ; Bet Dtsdrka, 
10, liy ; Bhddbhut^ 549 ; Bodhdn, 550 ; 
Barhdtipur, 163, 170 ; Chdnod-Kanydlh 28, 
549 i Bdkor, 10, 28, 119, 157, 164, 173,175, 
225, 247, 333, 336, 341, 549 ; Dwdrka, 10, 
157, 164, 175, 213, 220, 247, 336, 549; 
aadhda, 549 ; tbe Gf^a^iges^ 550 ; Girndr, 9, 
220, 241 note 1, 247 ; the Godavari, 550 j 
Goharn Mahdhaleshvart 549 ; Gokvtli, 9, 119, 

157. 176, 220, 549 ; Hardvar, 549 ; Hing^ 
ldj, 24il ; Jaganiidth or Puri, 119, 157, 168, 
225, 54‘.) ; the Jamnd, 650 ; Kabirvad, 549 j 
Khed-Brahma or Brahsidkhed^ 549; Ma- 
thura, 119.157, 168. 176, 220, 549 ; tUdran- 


Eevdji (see Narbada) ; Bdmldji, 549 ; Bhiih 
Kdnc}i% 649 ; Bhrindtkji, 157, 549 ; Skukah 
tirth, 336, 549 ; Shurpdn, 6i9 ; Sidhpur, 7, 
164, 175, 549; Somndth Pdtan (Prabhds 
Pdtaiij, 119, 549; the 550 ; Tavra, 

549 ; Tirupati, 549 ; Tulsishgdm, 549 ; 
Undi,lS7,B^Q, 341, 360; Untadia, 549; 
Vadidl, 5i9 ; Vaidyandth or Devgadh^ 549 ; 
Pardhrupi 549 ; Veiiinals\10’, Pishnukan- 
chi, 549 ; Vrinddvan^ 549 ; Shrines of, Amba 
Bhavdnl, Bechrdji, Hanumdn at Gumdn- 
dev, Bhimporand Dabhoda, Hhigldji Kdliha, 
Taljd Bhavdni^ Tfnhdi ; 549 ; Jains^ Shrines 
on, Mount A!bu, Girndr, Bhantrunjag ; other 
places, 55O. 

PiLQ-EiMS ; priest or gor of, 28# See Brdhmans. 

PiPAL : tree. See Piplo. 

Pip DO ; Pipaltree, emblem of Vishnu ; haunt of 
spirit Munj, watered to quiet the spirit ; 
days sacred to its worship ; worshipped hy 
women on no-moon day falling on Monday, 
385 ; married to a grown-up girl remained 

’ unmaiTied, to tiil^ plant ; worship of, by 
Bhils,386. . ... V .. 

Pie : or Sdi, Musalmin saint, tmio or tomb ot, 
360. See Tomb Worship. 


Leva Kanhis, 
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PiBACT: cliief piratical classes, Mstory fs. 0. 
325 to A. D* 1B73), 52f?-5*27 ; eftorts to put 
dowD, 527, 529 ; reduced to order by the Bri- 
tish Government (a.b. 1873), 529. 

PibAna : sect among Kanbis, known as Matia, 
16B. See Religious sects j place of pilgrim- 
age, 154, 163, 170. 

Pirates : see Piracy, 

PiSHACiiNis ; female spirits. See Spirits. 

PiTHi : sweet yellow' powder, pregnant woman 
rubbed with, in first pregnancy rites, 32. 

Pithy 0 : said to have been created by P^rvati, 
ISO. 

PitbtGayA: 5t9. 

PiAG-TTE : cattle, live charcoal as a cure for, 
857. 

Plagues: see Epidemic-scaring. 

Plablts : grakasy have friendiy or unfriendly 
influence on every man, 392 ; object and form 
of worship, occasions for, 392-393; daily 
worship, 393 ; names and forms of worship 
of the nine planets, 393 - 406. 

B%n : Sttrga, his form ; is father of some 
heavenly beings and of warrior class ; is 
the eye of Gcd or represents the three 
gods Brahmi, Vishnu, and MahAdev ; is 
one of the Panchafyatan Devs ; wor- 
ship, by all classes, forms of, among 
high classes, among early tribes, form 
of addressing him ; his favourite flowers, 
393, 409; his every-day salutation; 
gdgatri or sun hymn, 393 ; worshipped 
to ward off evil influence, to secure good- 
will ; Bury a Vrais or sun- vows, object 
of taking, form of fulfilment, 394 - 395 ; 
worship of, by K4this, 257, 393 ; wor* 
ship seems to have been started by 
Maghd.s,438, 440 ; Sunday sacred to him, 
common beliefs about Sunday, 396 ; 
Eclipsp, or gralian that is seizure, 
common beliefs about, practices and 
observances during, 395-396 ; gifts made 
during, 335, 395. 

Moon, (Jkandra^ 392, a male deity, his 
form and characteristics, 396 ; is the 
lord of all vegetable drugs or aushadhd- 
dhipatiy has more powerful influence on 
man and diseases, 397 ; worship, by 
different classes, 396, 397 ; his revo- 
lution round the earth, the lunar 
month, beliefs about the first day of 
each month, about the last day or amds ; 
days sacred to him ; beliefs and observ- 
ances on bright seconds, 397 - 398 ; on 
bright fotirths called Q-anesh Chaturihi, 
the bright fourth of BhAdarva called 
Dagada Ghoth held more sacred ; dark 
fourths called Bankashi CJkaturfM, the 
dark fourth of A'shvin called Karatda 
Chotlb or Gtalka Ohoth, is held more 
sa'^red, 398 ; <>n bright fifteenths or full- 
moon called JPunems, the fullmoou of 
ShrAvan, a JRaJesha bii ding day ; the 
ful.moon of A'so called Mdnekihdri, 
399 ; other occasions to wor. hip him ; 
special mode of dasatdli worship, 400 ; 
vows, 396 ; the chdndrdyan, 400 ; means 
of warding ofif his evil influence ; flowers 


sacred to him, 400, 409 ; Eclipse, prac- 
tices observed during, 400; Monday 
sacred to him, beliefs about and observ- 
ances on Mondays, 400 • 401 ; classes by 
whom he is worshipped, 396, 397. 

Ma/rs or Mangal, origin and form of ; 
his characteristics ; means adopted to 
ward off his evil influences ; Tuesday 
sacred to him, 401 ; common beliefs 
about Tuesdays, 402 ; 384 ; 391. 

Mercury or Ittidka, his origin and form ; 
his characteristics ; Wednesday sacred 
to him ; common beliefs about Wednes- 
days, 402. 

Jupiter called Guru or Brahaspati, his 
form and characteristics ; Thursday 
sacreff to him; common beliefs about 
Thursdays, 402. 

Venus or Biihra, his form and characteris- 
tics ; Friday sacred to him ; warding oflf 
evil influences of, 402. 

Saturn or Shani, his form and characteris- 
tics ; very cruel; Saturday sacred to 
him ; common beliefs about Saturdays ; 
means adopted to ward off his deadly 
influence called yanoti, 403, 

Earth or Rdhu, Prithvi, an element, 348 ; 
a planet, 392 note 1, 403 ; worship as 
an element; looked upon as mother; 
regarded as king’s consort ; different 
occasions for worship of, 404; worship 
of, by husbandmen, 167, 405 ; causes of 
earthquake, 404. 

Comet or Ketu, 392 note 1 ; his unfriendly 
influence, 405. 

Stars, and Meteors, considered divine 
beings, 406. 

Planet- SOOTHING : see Grahash^nti. 

Plant : worship, names of plants worshipped, 
object and form of worship, 382-388. 

Pliny ; Katnralist (a.d. 77), 455. 

Plough : worship among husbandmen, 405* 

PokarnA : Brdhmans. See Pushkaraa. 

Pol ; R4tlior chief ship, 128. 

Pollen, Mr. J., 480 note 3. 

POLLEXFEN : Mr., 301. 

Polyandry : traces of, among BharvAds, early 
polyandrous arrangement, 270 note 3, 285, 

Polygamy : allowed and practised among 
Bajputs, 147; Kanbis, 361; Patelids, 174 1 
. Gh4nchis, 183 ; Mochis, 195 ; SuthArs, 206, 

Pond : abode of earth water-god Varuna, 349 ; 
worship of, 350. 

Pontiffs : of Shravaks taken from Osv41s, 503. 

Population : see Census details. 

PoebaNDAR: Jethvd Rajput chiefship, 127* 

PorvXd ; suburb of Shrimitl, 73. 

PorvAdS : V4nids, xi. note 3; Meshrh 73; 
Bhrafvaks, 97. , 

Pottingeb: Mr., 469 note 8- 

PeabhAkabavardhana : father of Shri Harsh, 
supposed to be a foreign invader, 444 and 
note 4. 

PrabhAs : or Sommith PAtan, on south coast of 
KifchiAvAd, temple of SomnAbh MahAdev 
at, 195; place of pilgrimage, 549* See 
Somn4th. 

PrabhAs Kkand : 9. 
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Fctt s the hell» BT^hmaiiic belief about, 39 aud 
note 1. 

Biolbmx : (A.B. 167), 294. 


Pbabhas IvSHEtba : Somnatli Fatan, y, 
Pbabhas Pi^TAN : place of pilgrimage, 9, 2N 
119, 220, 247. See SommUb Pdtan. 

Pbabhds: Kd^jasth found chiefly in Barotla; 
their settlement in Gnjardfc ; Patdne, found 
in Surat, once enjoyed monopoly of Gov- 
ernment service as Kiuglish writers, 68. See 
Writers. . 

P BAJA p ATI : the creator, Brahmd so called, 
Kumbbars also culled, 189 note 2 ; 531. 
Pbashnoua : division of Xdgar BraJhmans, 13 ; 

called Ahiclihatra:s, 15 and notes 1 and 2, 
PeIyag : see AllaMbaJd. 

Fbeo^sANOY : Simanta^ Simantonnayana, that 
is hair-parting or hair- dividing, more com- 
monly called KliolO'hhdTVO that is lap-filling 
also known as Aglmmi ; among 
. Kanlh, 161 ; Bagputs, 

\ Vdmds, 93-94 ; Bards and Actors^ 
I'‘l; Oraftsmen^ 179, 185, 188, 
206 ; Husbandmen^ 154, 170, 176 *, 
personal servants^ 230, 234; 

WrUers, 59, 64, 66, 


E ababis : class ot herdsmen, ; ttuiar 
element in, 499; meaning of name; origin, 
surnames, siicdivisions, appearance, dress, 
cattle-rearing by, religion, customs, 286, 289. 

See Herdsmen, 

Eadha KnisifNA : form of Vislmii, 118, 

Uabha Vallabhi : see Religious 8ects, 

Eaghav; KhavaJs of Navanagarj 2.36; a 
Bharvad Bhagat, 269. ^ ^ 

Eahtt : Earth, 392 note 1 ; 403, See Planet 
(Earth). 

Bain: god Indra presides over, 348, 351 ; 
signs showi)ig beginning of south-west (June) 
rain; Expectation of, 351 ; Sure fall ot, oi\ 
the Ist of Vaishakh, 351-352 ; Good a7id 
seasonable fall of ; Heamj doimpour oi ; 
Partial failure of, 352 ; Complete failure 
of, 852-353 ; contrivances for determining 
whether the year will be loet or drp^ used 
by better classes of husbandmen, 313-354, by 
Brahmans, by chiefs of native States, Sol, by 
Earlv Tribes, 334-355 ; crow and Indian crane 
or idras believed to know whether year 
will be wet or dry, 353 ; Thmerm test, 
354 ; signs showing famine, 353 ; rites and 
observances during holding of, pi avers 
and offerings made to rain-god, to Jogmis, 
to Mahadev ; leaving waste the ^ vilhip or 
towm ; Mehiilo or merlo, that is, rain-god 
praise-singing by Bhil women, sacrifices, 
307 note 1 ; 311 ; 355-356. 

RAjabhaktis : sect of king worshippers, its 
text and beliefs, 441 note 1. 

Eajanya : the name under^ whicb non- Aryan 
rulers admitted as Ix^ihatriyas, 415 note 6. 
RAjaiabao-ini : Kashmir history, 438, 439, 
410 note 4, 

EAjbai famous Bharwld sati of Yiranig4m, 
account of her seli-sacrifice, 358, 35^?, See 
To mb- worship. 

EAjgors : degraded Briihinans,^ called Rilj gurus, 

1 priests to Rajputs and Kathis, 16-1/ and 
notes 1 and 2, 

Rajkot : Jddeja Rajput chief ship, 120, 
RAjPiPiiA: Gohil Rajput chiofship, origin of 
the house, 125-126. 

Rajputs : strength ; chief ships (1891), 123 ; 
divisions, clans and sub-clans, 123, 124 
and note 1 ; history of the chief tribes, 124, 
129 ; Appearance ; Speech ; House, Barbdr, 
130; Bress, 13 >132; Character; Calling; 
133 ; Condition ; B'ood, 13i ; Billy Life, 13L 
135; Rergloii— Shiv worshippers, worship 
! Hindu gods and goddesses, names of tutelary 
^ goddesses, 136-137 ; Early Beflefs-— spirit 

; worship, Bhuv4s, ways adopted to drive out 
evil' ■ spirits, -good-:and..::bad'':':.:Omens>''':^ 38 ; 

Customs — Birth rites, 13^; Chhathi 
. ■ worship, four baths, 8un-worship, 139 ; 
, Earning, 139-140; Mohorpdn or manp 

blossom-drinking ; Botan ; Mudan or Hair- 
dipping, 140 ; Thread-girdhng^ 141 ; Mar« 


ceremony. 

Brahmans, 31-33 
147-148 
214, 225, 226 

195, 201, 

Kolls, 250 

Traders, 102, 105, 121 ; 

68, See Customs. 

PebmdAs Bava : BharvAd saint, 271. 

Pbesoott : Mr., on Bhil subdivisions, 295 note 
2; on Bhil appearance, 296 note 1; on 
Bhil huts, 296 note 2 j on Bhil character, 
300 note 3 ; on Haikda raids, 326 note *2; 
on Hiiikda disrespect of Brdhmans, 327 
note 1. ■ . 

Pbesents : religious, chief days for making, 

23 note 5. 

Pbita^tdaS : a Bhdt poet, 213. 

Pbithvi : see Earth, 

PbitikAbwaea : other name of Parihdr, mean- 
ing of name, 484. See Pariiiilr. 

PbospEcts : ot Brahmans, ^ Kolis, 2ol; 

Ydnids, 96 ; Early Tribes, 294. ^ ^ 

PuMSAVANA : or Male-making, a Yedic rite, ol 
note 3 ; performance of, 32, 

PuKEMS : fuUmoons, sacred to the moon and 
M4t^s ; belief about, 39S-399, See Planet 
■ (Moon), 

PuNYA FbakAsh : Shr^vak holy text, 102. i 
PctbAnU reader of sacred books, also known 
; m, Yyis or Bhatji, his mode of reading or 
rh xecit^lj his source of income, 24-25. See 
1 J BrAhmans, 

PuBANS : works of legendary^ lore, sectarian in 
purpose, names of the chief PuiAns, 532-533. 
PuBi r see Jagann4th. 

Ptjbou[ITS : priests of Brahma-Kshatris, de- 
graded Stosvat Brdhmans, 56. 

PtJSHKAB *. or Folearn, holy tirtha, xi. note 3 ; 
place of pilgrimage; shrine of Brahmd at, 
489, 490, and note 4; 502 note 4*, : lake 
near Ajmer, 16. 

PUSHEABNA: Brtihmans, also called Pokarna 
and Pushpdkirn, xi. note 3 ; origin ; follow- 
ers of Vallablidchtrya, priests of Bhdtids, 
16 and note 1 ; Gujar element traced in, 438 
note 9, 5 0, 502 and note 4. 

PtrsaPABiABN *. Brdhraans. See Pushkarna. 
PusBcri Mabg-A; sect of the Mahdrdjds, other- 
wise called Yallabhdchdri, 535 and noto B 
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riage^ intermarriages among clans? explana- 
tion of practice of female infanticide, 
marriageable age, 111; Betrotbais, 141-142 j 
marriage contractSj 17 note 2 ; invitation 
Qv lacjaM pairllca:, 143 ; ceremonies of ijidnals- 
stamhh cr ruby pillar fixing, 148-344 j of 
elidh •mdJtdmnh of Ganpati and g&traj 
installation, of ‘^Hhulel^ of gotardo hharw, 
141 ; observances and rites in s word-marriage, 
145-146 ; ill marriage when the bride- 
groom goes personally, 147 j visit to the 
shrines of tutelary goddesses, 136 j posi- 
tion of women after marriage, GoHs or 
female attendants, Khavds or male slaves, 
147 ; J^regnaneg, rdhhadi or guard-binding, 
agharni or lap-filling, 147-14S ; Deaths dead 
body, bier, 14-8 ; widow, religious part of 
ceremonies, mourning and rites dux'ing 
first ten days after death, 149 ,* eleventh day 
rites, performance of a shrdddha^ thir- 
teenth day rites, 1 60 ; fifteenth day rites, 
monthly rites during the year after 
anniversary rites ; Commmniiy ^ 151 ; Foreign 
or Gujar origin traced in Agniknla tribes 
— Chohfin, Parmar, Parilmra, SolanM, 449, 
450, 480, 483*'187 ; in Chavachls, 480 and 
note 4, 488-489 ,* in Sisodias, 443, 452, 495- 
496 ; in other Ea-jputs, 444 j 446 note 4 ; 
482, 494-495 ; 50lb • 

Eakhaoi : see Guard- binding. 

Bak : king of Ayodhya, incarnation of Yishnu, 
xxxvL, 530,531 ; followers of, 530 j hero of the 
Bpic Rdmayan, 531 ^ said to have created 
Aniivala BrAhmans, 4 ; worships god Shiv 
at Saras ; raises a li-ng or stone-home known 
as SiddhnAth, makes a well known as 
Bdmkiind ; oQiers a sacrifice near iJodhfin ; 
asks Hanumdn to bring Brdlimaus from 
KolbaJpur to help at the sacrifice j raises 
emblem of god Shiv known as Jvluktinath 
at Motd ; founds a village Muktipuri (Mota) 
for the Kolhapur Brahmans or Motalas, 4 ; 
12 note 1 ; 292 ; 313 j 832 ; 345 ; 383- 

bIm^naND : founded Edmdnandi religious 
sect, 534, 

BAmananoi : see Eeligious Sects. 

Ba Mandlie : last Ghudasama rnler of Jun4- 
gadh, becomes Muslim, raised to a saint, 
125. 

Bi-MAEtiJ ; 8outli Indian Brdhman, founded 
Bhri Sampraddya cult of Vaishnav creed, 
533. 

ElMAsruJs : see Beliglous Sect. 

BXMivAisr : Epic, 531. See Epics. 

B1mj>e Pie- : legend, 544 and note 2 ; spreads the 
Bij or Mdrgi sect, 347, 376* 

Bameshvar : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

BAmeuno *. Bitm’s w^ell, near Saras, origin of, 
12 note 1. 

BAmnavmi : Bdm^s birth-day, a holiday, a day 
of fast, 23 note 5. 

BAmpub-A: Chdvada Eaj put estate, 124. 

BAmskehi : see Beli^ous Sects. 

EAea : title of Uclepur family, 495 note 5, 

Raeghoi) BhagaFs Pahph : see Eeligious Sects. 

Banohodjt : image of Yishnu, 118. BiwAn, 
his local history of the Kdthis, 262. 

EAnpel Mata : goddess, xxxvi., 122. 
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BafjitsieGh ; Sikh hero, 453. 

Rashtraeutas ; grants by, 483 note 4. 

Bat ; ^ Ganpati’s carrier, called Undar Mdma^ 
killing of, considered a sin, worship of, 379. 

BATA^irsuRi; Jain priest, converts king 
Jaychand and his followers to his faith, 97. 
See OsvAls. 

EAthods: Bajpnts, driven from Kanoj by 
Mahomedans, establishment in the deserts 
of MArwar, received the fief, of Sametra 
from Anahilvada sovereign, take the fort of 
Idar j chiefships in Mahi KAritha, in Eewa 
Kantha, 128. 

BateAgaPu : the sea, meaning of, 349. See 

■ Sea.' 

Battl : title of MewAr House, 495 note 5. 

BAv ALIAS: or BAvals, divisions, appearance, 
means of livelihood, customs, 508-509. 

BAvals : Brahmans, 17 ; priests of BMls, 
duties, 304, 305. See Bhils, 

Eavae : demon king of Ceylon, 12 note 1. 

Bavxpanthis ; see Eeligious Sects, 

Eavivar ; Sunday, 393, 

Bawlinson : his Herodotus, 435 note 11. 

KAyaevAls: Brdlhimm, 2j deiivation of 
name, origin of subdivisions, claim descent 
from Saiyiigava Eislii, 17 j Vanias? Meshri, 
73 and note 1. 

BAyan : tree, 360 ; close to the tomb of BAva 
Ghor, its use in ordeals, 361. 

BAyAtealAs: BrAliinans, 17. 

KBhvar : Eajpnts, origin of j derivation of 
name, 128 and note 2 ; minor estates in Mahi 
KAntha, 128 - 129. 

BbliGion : JBrdJmaniaal, early beliefs, religious 
beliefs, xxxiv. ; worship of gods and goddesses ; 
BmieMyatan Dev worship ; BaJeti worship 
in her various forms, xxxv.,- Matas or worship 
of goddesses, xxxv. - xxxvi. ; trinity or 
irimdfti worship, xxxvi., 531 ; guardian or dev 
worship by early tribes , xxxiv.j sun worship ; 
Fire worship ; spirit worship ; xxxv, j Jain? 
105 . 110 ; followed by different classes, 
Bards and Actors^ 213 ; 220 ; 225 j 226 j 
BrdhmanSj 30-31; Craftsmen, 178; 179; 
181; 1B2; 185; 386; 1B9 ; 391 : 194; 396; 
200 ; 205 ; Depressed classes, 332 - 333 ; 
Bhangias, 335-336, Dhedds, 341; 345; 
JSarly Tribes, 292 - 293 ; Bhils, SOI - 305, 312 ; 
314 ; 319 ; 322 ; 323 ; Herdsmen, BharvAds, 
268 - 269, Eabiiris, 288 ; Eusband^nen, Kanbis, 
366 -157 I 154; 164; 168; 172; 173; 175; 
Kdthis, 267 J FoUs, 247 ; Rajputs, 136 - 337 ; 
Traders? YdniAs, 89; ShrAvaks, 105-110; 
Writers, 66 ; 61 ; 64. 

ESUGIOiTS BbheeS ; xxxiv.; Animal worship, 
372 - 382 ; Disease umrship, 365 - 372 ; Mement 
worship, 348 - 358 ; Epidemic scaring, 438 - 
415 J Crain worship, 389 - 392 ; Mill worship, 
388 - 389 ; Offerings, 406 - 409 ; Omens, 409 - 
413 ; Tlamt worship, 392 - 460 ; Plant worship, 
382 - 388 ; Spirit possession, 415-425 ; Stone 
worship, 362-366 ; 2hmb worship, 358-362 ; 
Witchcraft, 425 - 430 

BELiGiotra BtriLniHGS ; see Buildings. 

KbliOious Sects: chief object of modern 
Hindu worship, the Trinity or trymdrti— 
Brahma, Vishnu in his incarnation of BAm 
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and Krishna, SMv, xxxvl, oZ‘1 } and 

Tiirdns furthering’ worship of Yishnu and 
Shiv, o31-53;> ; growth of sectarianism, reli- 
gions founders or apostles, 532-533 ; VisJi- 
jmites or Tahlmav sects, worshippers or 
followers of Vishnu — chief (tvdx^Valldbhdclidri, 
xxxvu, 530; 533 ; 535 ; Sha'ns^ w^orshippers or 
followers of Shiv, 541; minor sects or cults 
called ways ” that is mdrps or pmiikSi Sxxvi,, 
530 ; census details {a,d. 1S72), 530. 
JBiJmdrrjis : see B*,jpanthis. 

Bijpan 'fMs*:, or Bijmargis, xxxvL, 530 ; beliefs; 
Mdmde Bir, object of worship ; initiatory 
ceremony ; peculiar features ; saints, 544 - 
545 ; followers among Bajaiiias,503; Bhois, 
505 ; Charans, 220; DhecMs, 341 ; CroUs, 
385 ; Hajanis, 233 ; Kachhias, 154 ; Kanbis, 
156 ; Kolis, *247 ; Mochis, 194 ; Eabaris, 
28S ; Sathvards, 175 ; 8iiidhTas, 346. 
BdfliipantMs : Yaishnav sect, branch of the 
Kamdnaiidi school, xxxvi., generation ; 
doctrines ; divisions — ViraMas^ ndgas^ 
Vistdrdhdids ; holy texts ; chief shrine of 
the sect at Naraina, 548 ; followers among, 
Kanbis, 156, 168, 548. 

&odidpantMs : followers among Lnhars, 19. 
Haribdm : followers among Dheds, 341. 
Imdmslidhii or Birand sect, generation ; 
observances ; religious books i Kd,'ka^ or 
shrine managers, 546-547 ; followers among, 
Golis, 185 ; K^ehlnds, 154 ; Kanbis, 167. 
Jmnism : 69 ; 105 - 310 ; followers in, Shravak 
Vdmda^ Mevadas ; Karsipnras; Nimas ; 
Osvils, 96 ; For v ads ; fcjhri malls, 97 ; 
Uminads, 98 ; Ildrwdris^ Porvad, Osv41, 
103 ; Bhdvsdrs^ 179. 

KahirpantMs: Vaishnavs of the Ramanandi 
cult, xxxvi., 530 ; founded by Kabir ; 
Kabir’s philosophy, tenets of faith ; moral 
code ; rules of conduct; gum or spiritual 
guide ; gddis\ pontiffs ; temples ; branches 
of the sect, 539-640 ; followers among 
Bhangids, 336 ; Bhdts, 213 ; Bhdvsdrs, 178 ; 
Ohdrans, 220 ; Bhedds, 311 ; Depressed 
classes, 332 ; Dhobis, 229 ; Ghduehis, 38*2 ; 
GoUs^ lSo ; Kdchbids, 154 ; Kddiyas, 186 ; 
Kanbis, 156; Kolis, 247 ; Luhdrs, 191; 

' ; ^ M&Us, 172. 

Kuler Banth : doctiine, ascetics ; followers 
among Luhdrs, 548. 

LakshmangaBs Panth : doctrine, ascetics ; 
followers among Haj4ms, Kanbis, Kolis, 
Kumbhdrs, 54S* 

Bdllegs ; followers of among Bhangids, 336. 
Madk^dchari : Brahma Bampraddya, of 
Vaishnav creed, 530, 534 ; followers among 
Darjis,181. 

Madhangarnls i or Mddhar gar's Panik^ 
tenets; their duties; xxxvi., 546; 

followers" anaong Bxdhmans, Haidms, 
Kanbis, 356. 

Mdrgipanihis : see Bijpanthis. 
Meherdjpanihis ; see Parn4mipantbis. 

27 dnak : followers among BhangUs, 336. 
Parndmdpanthu or Po^andmis ; also called 
Meherdjpanihis^ xxxvi,, 530 ; feature • 
temples ; Book of faith ; gurus, 545 ; 
foUoweis among, Bhdts, 213 ; Darjis, im ; 


Kadiyds, 186 ; Mochis, 194 ; Kanbis, 156 : 
Suthdrs, 205. 

Pirdnds : see Iindmshahi. 

.BddJid Vallalhii xxxvi., object of worship, 
holy hoolis, 548 ; followers anions: Dariis", 
18K ^ ^ J » 

Bdmdnandis\ or Pd^narafs^ also known as 
Verdgis^ Vaishnav sect, xxxvi., 530; worship 
R im ; initiation ; chief seat of the sect at 
Banaias ; or monastic iiouses; Sddhus; 
moral tenets, 534 ; followers aniong, Ehaii- 
gicls, 336 ; Bharvads, 26S ; Blrlvsars, 178 ; 
Bhois, 505 ; Darjis, 181 ; Dhedas, 341 • 
Glulnchis, 182 ; Golas, 185 ; Hajdms, 233 ; 
Kadiyiis, 186 ; Kanbis, 156, 168 ; Kmisdrls, 
187 ; Lululrs, 191 ; Mochis, 194; Eabaris, 
2vS8 ; Sathvdrds, 175 ; j^nthdrs, “205. 

Rdmdnifjns Vaishnav sect, doctrine, called 
Visishtdlvaita ; Sddktis; initiation ; chief 
see or gddi at Dwdrka, 5i'4 ; followers 
among, Bhdts, 2 3 ; Charans, 220 ; Dhobis, 
229; Kanbis, 164; Lolidnas, 122 ; Malis, 
172 ; Mdthur Kaydsths, 64 ; Rajputs, 136 ; 
Sindhvas, 346. 

Ramsnehi : Vaishnav sect, worship Rdm, 
xxxvi. , 530 ; doctrine ; Sadhus^ 534-533 ; 
followers among, Ghdnchis, 182 ; Kolis, 
247; 

Banehhod Bhagafs PantTh\ doctrine, 548. 

Bavipanfhis : Vaishnav sect, object of wor- 
ship, 547. 

Bdlctds : or Ydmamdrgis, xxxvi., devotees of 
Sdlpi or the creative energy ; sacred texts ; 
divisiens — Dalcshindchdris^ VamaGhdri or 
Vdinmat'gl, Kaul a 2Idrgafiovm of w^orship, 
545 5^6. 

Bantrdm Panth : doctrine, chief gddi, and 
temple at Nadiad, xxxvi. ; 547. 

SJiaivs or Smarts : worshippers of Bhiv, also 
called fcliivites, xxxvi., 530 ; worship k>hw 
under his various names ; worship fchiv’s 
phallic emblem called ling ; Smyamibhu 
and Jyotlr sacred emblems ; elaboration of 
worship — Shodash pdja ; worship on Shiv- 
rdtris, 54 1 ; worship placed on its modern 
footing by later vBliaukardcMryas ; four 
seats or gddis established by ir.haiikar; 
aohdryvs or religious heads ; moral code of 
Bhankar school, 541-612 ; orders of Sddhus 
or ascetics — Pandis or Sanydsis, 542, 
Paramahansas, Aghoris, Yogis, 543, 
XiUgamas, Urdhvdbdhus, A'kdsa Mukhis, 
644 ; followers among Biahmans, 30, 
Bhats, 213 ; Bhavayus, 225 ; Bh-tvsdrs, 
378 ; Bhois, 505 ; Brahma- Kshatris, 56; 
Charans, 220 ; Darjis, 18 1 ; Ghdnchis, 182 ; 
Golds, 185; Kdchhias, 154; Kanbis, 56, 
164; Kaiisurds, 187; Liihdrs, 191 ; Mails, 
172; Mathur-Kaydstbs, 64 ; Kajputs, 13G; 
Salats, 196 ; Sdtnvaras, 175; bonis, *200; 
Suthars, 205. 

Svdmi/idrdyens i Vaishnav sect, xxxvi., 630 
growth, 536-537 ; tenets of faith ; religion 
doctrine ; sees or gddis of the sect, 637* 
four orders — JBrahmaohdris, Badhui 
Pdlds and Satsangis their duties; initi- 
ation, 538 ; position of women a special 
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feature in, 539 I followers cinong, Blidts, 
213 ; Bbavsars, ITS ; Bralimans, 30 ; 
CMrans, *220; Darjis, IS!* Depressed 
iD!asses,332 j Dhedas/311 ; Glidnclns, 182; 
OoUis, IS5 ; Kdchliias, 154; Kadiyds, 186; 
Kaabis, 15G, 164, Kolis, 247 ; Liibars, 191 ; 
Mails, 172; Mocliis, 194; Bajpnts, 136; 
Bompura Salats, 196 ; Satlivar^s, 175 ; 
Sonis, 200 ; Sutlulrs, 205. 

UdcUit beliefs, onaliaut or bead; followers 
among XJed Kanb's, 5i7 - 548. 
'Valldhhdclidrii or V allabbacliAryas, 
Vaisbnav sect, called sect of the Maha- 
raja's, or Pushti-Mdrga, propagated ^by 
Valla, bba, xxxvb, 530 ; 533 ; generation 
and growth ; articles of creed ; element of 
love for the Deity ; forms o£^ worship ; 
worship ’^•lie image of Krishna in temples 
or mruidirs, 535 ; eight daily services or 
darshans ; chief seats ot gddis’, initiation 
holy hooks ; spiritual heads, 535 - 536 ; 
follow'ers in Meshri Vanias, 69, 70, 71, 74, 
89 ; Bhf^tias, 118 ; Lohafnds, 120 ; among 
Dhats 213 ; Bhois, 5<j5 ;Prdhnans (Abotis, 

4 ; Girndrds, 9; Ouglis, 9"; Ftishkarnds, 
16) ; Brahma-Kshatris, 56 ; Chbipiis, 179 ; 
Darjis, 381; Gh-lnchis, 182; Kdchhids, 
154; Kanbis, 156; Kdyasths, 61; 67; 
Khatris, 389; Luhiirs, 191; Malls, 172; 
Bajpnts, 130 ; 8athvdi‘ds, 175; Sonis, 200 ; 
Suthars, 205 ; 

Vdma Mdrgis : see Sbaktas. 

Beta. ; or Bevdji, river. See Narbada. 

Bevali ; goddess, temple of, at Vad41i, healing 
shrine of, 366, See fihrines. 

Bevti Nakshatea*. slar-chamher, 352. 
Biieumatism : wind-complaint, its cure, 358^ 
365, See Wind. 

Bice ; most sacred of grains, o:fficrings of, to 
gods and goddesses ; worship of, 391. 

Bis HI Panghesii ; Beer’s fifth, 28 note 5; 390. 
Bites ; field, by husbandmen, 157, 405; by early 
tribes, 406* 

Biverw: abode of Varuna, 349; sacred days for 
bathing, 29, 349 ; offerings to ; burning and 
after-death rites on the banks of> worship 
6f, after childbirth, 349 ; duriug flood ; by a 
pregnant woman ; sacred liYers — ^the Ganges, 
Godavari, Jamna^ Narbada, Sarasvati, Tdpti ; 
religious importance of , 350. 

Bockhill ; Life of Buddhism, 434 note 1 ; 437 
note 1. 

Bohidas ; Chamdr religious teacher, 333,^ 
Bohini Nakshatea : star chamber, 351, 352. 
Eojmel : cash book, contents of, 83. See Books 
(Account), 

Bit DBA : see 8hiv. 

Budbi : prayer to Shiv, 531. 

Bitxbhvals: Br4hmans, 18. 

BiTPEi : fractional parts of a, system of writing 
them in accounts, 83. See Books (Account). 


Sachat : goddess, 98. 

SAohorXs : BiAhmans, xi. note 3 ; 18. 
Saceificb: holdingof, by Krishna at Dw4rka, 
by Mm at Pdbarv4da, 4 ; by king Mulr^j, 7 


and note 1 ; by Nal R4ja at Borsad, 8 note 
1. Jdtars, among Bhils, 308-307. 

SadXshiv : other name of 8hiv, 54d. See Shiv. 
SIehfs; or friars Bijpanthi, 541, Kablr- 
pauthi, 539, 540, Mddhavgars, 546, Pamilmis, 
545, R4m4nandis, 534, Bamdnujs, 534, 
Ramsnehi, 535, SvdmlnAr4yans, 538 ; ascetics, 
Dddupauthi, 648, Lakshmangarpanthij 548. 
Kuberpanthi, 548, 8haiv, 642, Shr4vak, 106. 
See Ascetics. 

Sadhyis : Nuns, Shrdvak ascetics, 108. See 
Ascetic. 

SXela : Jh^la Rajput chief ship, 127. 

SXq-ars : professional husbandmen, claim 
Bajput descent, their surnames ; saints 
among ; their faith in early beliefs, customs, 
174- 176. 

Sahajanakd Syami: founder of SYdmindra- 
yan sect, his life and work, 537- 
Sai : that is Sh4hid, 3G0. See Fir. 

Saiad ; endemic form of small-pox, 368,. See 

Small-pox. 1 T* 

SAiad-Kaka: small-pox uncle, god> 36b ; his 
other names — Balio or Bali^kaka, his dwelling 
place, his nature, 369, 370. See Small-pox, 
Sailors : Hindu, Kh4rv4s, 519, 521 ; Kohs, 
519, 521, 524 ; iMAcliKs, 520 ; Mahomedan, 
Bhddelas, 519, Kdbavaliyas, 522 ; Mi4u4s, 
519; Yaghers, 519, 523; form the most 
trusted portion of every Indian crew, 241 
note 3 ; GwyW? 499. 

Saik : Hdjam saint of Mtlrw4r, 233. 

SaiKts ; tombs of Miisalman, famous tombs ot 
B^va Ghor, Dariydsha, worship of, 360 - 361 ; 
of Bijpanthis sect, 545. See I'omb Worship.. 
Saint- Wheel : worship, among Shravaks, llo. 
See Siddhachakra Puj&.. . 

Saiyng-ayA ; Bishi ; his excommunication,, 
BAyakviils claim descent from, ^17. 

Sajor : place of early sanctity in Broach Dis- 
trict, Sajodra Brahmans take name from, 1 ; 
18. ... 
SajoreXs : BiAhmans, cultivators, origin ot, 

SA^A^^ra ^(A.R. 78) founded by Kanishka, 46. 
SXeaekoltt : pumpkin, seeds of, worship ot, 

Sakas : or Skythians, conq^ticrors in Western 
India, 433 ; two hordes of, tSu S^akAs and 
VuGchis or KushAns, their entrance into India,. 
455, 461 were same as Kushansj 456 
note 3 ; converted to Buddhism, 433 ; played' 
leading part in first spread of Buddhism^, 
were great friends of Gautama Buddha, 445 
and note 6 ; tleir overthrow, 448 ; defeat 
by Guptas, 443 note 1 ; beaten by Gaiitami- 
putra, by king SAgara? 448, 453 note 4 ; 439 ; 
441 ; 443 note 1 ; 446 ; 449 ; 450 461 and 
note 2, 

Sake AN-HON : siveet-curd ceremony, 5b. 

SHXKtAS : devotees of S'akti the creative energy, 
645 - 546. Sec Religious Sects. 

SXkti; the creative energy, mother of all crea- 
tion; called or mahdmai/a, prafcnU , 

her worship under different names, xxxv. ; 
530, 615. . ^ _ 

§AKYAB : un-Indian Buddhist converts, claim 
Buddha’s relics, 446 note 1. ' 
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SaLx^ts; or stone workers, tliree classes of: 
Somimras, KnmMil-rs, Talabda Kolis ; 
Somparas said to be orlgmally Br^bnians, 
195-196; Rajput origin of KumbMi* 
Saldts ; early beliefs, religious sects, 196 ; 
customs, 197. 

Salt : Mifchu or salras, meaning of ; beliefs 
about ; gift of, by the dying ; use of? in 
spirit-scaring rites, 349. 

SAlyis : or handloom weavers, claim Kanbi 
stock, 197» 

Samadaskat : acknowledgment book, con- 
tents of, 83. See Books (Account). 

Samadhi : mental absorption, 360* 

SAnlDiis : tombs raised over the remains of 
Hindu ascetics, sacred days for worship of, 
360. See Tomb Worship. 

Sahata'RTA^sta : home-returning, Yedic rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of, 38. 

SAma Sampralaya : see Yaishnav. 

SA:\rBiiAi HxiiK ; object of Bajdnius’ veneration, 
503, 504. 

Sxirii : tree. See Khljaro. 

SAmlAji ; place of pilgrimage, 549, 

Bamma ; Rajput tribe, probably of Turk origin, 
ChudAsamas an offshoot of, i25 ; Jadejas tbe 
last representatives of ; adopted IslAm, 126, 
SameAbev : or Simario, god of wild tribes, 363 
Bamei : tree. See Sami. 

SAMtrDEAGUPTA : I'nllar inscriptions of, 470 
note bis victories, 448. 

SAmbbri-MAta : goddess, chief shrine of, at 
Sundri, family goddess of Kapols, 71 i of 
SorathiyAs, 74. 

SaitAdhs : Brilhmans, 4 note 2. 

Sanakabi Samprabaya : see Vaishnav. 
Baychaib : Mata, luck of Parmdrs, 185, 
Sakbhya : twilight prayer, 31. 

Saitgan ; notorious pirate, 525, 

SanghArS: Hindu and Mahomedan seafarers, 
519, 525, 526. See Seafarers, 

Banghs ; pilgrims going in bands, 550. 
Sanghvis : leaders of Sanghs, 550. 

SANGEAHASri : dysentery and diarrhosa, its 
cure, 365, Sea Disease. 
SAi^TEASHT-CHATTrETHi : troublo-c leaning 
. fourth j worship of the moon on, 398. See 
; Blanet (Moon). 

Babkheda : Ohohdu estates in, 125» 

BaneeAkt : holy day, 23 note 5. 

Sahsis : see Sansyas. 

Sais'Syas : or Sausis, race of plunderers in the 
Panj4b, TAghris said to have sprung from, 
510. 

SAntalpije: Jddeja Rajput chiefsMp, 126. 
SakthAes : vow of fasting to death, taken by 
Jain Sddhus, 111 note 3. 

SaetrAtu : holy man or Viagat, ^ founder of 
SantrAmpanthjbis toinplo at Nadi^d, 154,547, 
SatsteAivipai?tht : see Religious Sects. 

SjVNyAsis : Shaiv. See Daudis. 

SApoh: the Sassanlan, his wurs with Constan- 
tine, with Emperor Jxilian, 473 and note 5. 
Saras ; village, centre of Motdla Brdhmans j 
origin of name ; Siddbnath or ling stone-home 
of Shiv raised by Iblm neai% 12 and note 1. 

. Sarasvati ; Deifg, Brabmd^s daughter, her 
chief place of worship in PanjAb, 19 j 
m Panjdb, gives name to Sd-rasrat Brdhmans, 


18; in'iiorth Gnjardt, held sacred at Fidhptir, 
after-death rites of women performed at, 360. 

■ See Rivers. ^ ■ . .. ■ ■ 

SAeasyats ; Brahmans, 1 note 1 ; xi. note 3 ; 
created for sacrifice, 438, 440 ; derivation of 
name ; abound in Ban jab ; spread in Kachh, 
K^thidvdd, and Gujarat ; subdivisions of, in 
south Kathidvfid, IS and notes I to 6 ; priests 
of Brahma-Kshatris in south Gujardt ; con- 
dition ; prospect, 19. 

Saethipttras : Brdliraaiis, 19. 

SarvAiyas : Rajputs, probably Chuddsamds, 
'129. 

SAthod ; pdace near Dabhoi, 13. 

BAthobea ; division of Hdgar Brahmans, 13, 

■ .15 and note 2, 

Bathvaeas ; professional husbandmen ; sur- 
names ; faith in early beliefs ; bird worship 
among; places of pilgrimage; customs, 175- 
176.' 

Bati : woman who burns herself with her dead 
husband ; suppression of, by Lord William 
Bentinck ; beliefs regarding, woman sacrific- 
ing herself ; famous satis of Gujarat, 35S ; 
story of Kdjhdi, famous safi of Bharvdd caste, 
358-359 ; account of widoxv-burning in Guja- 
rdt, 359-360 ; desdi or masonry platform over 
the burning spot ; daily and annual worship 
of dci'di, 360. See Tomb Worship. 
Satpantiiis : see Kaiibis (Matia). 

SxIt-syaeup ; lineal descendants of Vallabhd- 
chdrya, established seven bishoprics or gddis 
of Vallabhdcharyan sect, 537. ^-ee Valla- 
bhdchdri, Religious Sects. 

Saturday : Shanivdr ; other names of ; beliefs 
about, 403. See Planet, Saturn* 

Satubn" ; Sliani, a planet ; worship of, 403. 

See Planet Worship. 

Savitbi : Brahmans wife, 15 ; 502* 

SOEOEULA : see KanthmdL 
Sea : abode of Varuna water-god ; also called 
Eaindgar ; churned during Vishnu’s se- 
cond incarnation ; days sacred for sea bath ; 
sea hath held cleansing on no-moon day, on 
no-moon Monday, during intercalary month 
worship of, by di^fferent classes on different 
occasions ; salt, its belief and use, 349. 
SEAFARERS: chief classes, distribution, 519, 
MdehMs^ 519-520, Bhimars^ 620, Khdrtds, 
520-522; Kdhdmliyds, 62*2; Vaghers^ 
522-523 ; KoliSy 523-524 ; Banghdrs^ 525-'526 5 
Eestival in south Gujardt, 521-525 ; Piracy, 
526-529. 

Securities : Bhdfs, 209 and note 2, 210 and 
note 1 ; Char am y 217. 

Seja : tenant-held villages, 168. 

Bejak : leader of Gohils, 125. 

Bejja ; bedscead given on the twelfth day 
after death, 50. 

Beepent : Cobra or Hdg, form of worship, cures 
of snake-bite, 379-380. 

BeeyANTS : Personal, three classes of, strength 
and distribution, 223 and note 1 ; accounts 
of the three classes of, 228, 236. See Dhobis, 
Hajafms, Khavds. 

Sesame ; grain, seeds of, emblem of ^ Vishnu ; 
worship of, offerings of, on Makar Sankrdnfc, 
day, 391. 
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SesodiaS : or Sisodr^s, Hajpiits, are called Goliils 
orGehlots, said to be foreigners of Mibira tribe 
of tbe Gajar or White Huija horde, 443, 452, 
495 -49r> ; the premier Hindu family in India ; 
Bala, their oldest name ; Bappa, their founder ; 
494 notes 2 and 3 , 495 ; of Udaipiirt their 
Persian connection, 439 j Rilna, the title 
of the honoured family of, 495 note 5 ; of 
G-uJardt^ repi’escntatives of the Mev4d house 
of Udtiipur, traditional settlement of, in 
Giijardt ; the present chiefships, 129, 

KhIh : honorific title of Vdnia, meaning of, 78 
note 2. 

SnA'TiTES : Religious sect, worshippers of 
{Shiv, xxxvi. 630, 541} places of pilgrimage, 549, 
See Religion, Religious Sects. 

Sjiaws : 530, 541-542. See Religious Sects. 

Slialig-ram : black round stone representing 
Vishnu ; 362 ; origin of, 3S7 ; daily worship 

of, XXXV. 

Shalitahan : or Kanaksena, that is Kanishka? 
125, 443 note h See Kanishka. 

SHA:a:ANs: priests and medicine-men of the 
foreign conquerors ; their admission as Brd,h- 
mans, 436. 

Shambhu : other name of Shiv, 531. See Shiv. 

SiiAMi : tree; also called apardJHdy regarded 
as Shiv’s wife ; also known as Vi\ayddev % ; 
held sacred ; reason why ; worship on Basara 
Day chiefly by Rajputs ; marriage of a man 
with, object of the marriage, 386 ; held to 
be the abode of a saint, 362. 

ShAmda DeV: worship of, 292, 314; 319; 
363. 

ShXim:i«1ji *. family deity of Nimds, 73, 96. 

Shani : see Saturn. 

Shanivab : Saturday, 403. 

ShankAE : doer of good, other name of Shiv, 
531. See Shiv, 

ShankabAohabya: Yeddntic philosopher (A.i). 
^ 38 — 820), places Vedic worship on modern 
footing ; his works on philosophy ; seats or 
secs of Shaivite seat established by, 533, 
541-542 ; Dwdrka pontiff, 542, See Shaivs. 

ShXnti : quieting- ceremonies ; details of, 413- 
414 j performance of, to stay epidemics, 868, 
413; for other occasions, 413; spirit quieting 
ceremonies, 416 ; planet-soothing t 42'43 ; use 
of trees in — Ainbo, 382, Ankdo, 383, Limdo, 
385, Sopdri, 387. 

ShXraba Pith : Throne of Learning, Dwdrka 
seat established by Shankar, 642, See Shaivs. 

ShASthi Pd-jan : destiny worship, correspond- 
ing to /a the sixth Vedic rite, wor- 

ship of goddess Shashthi or Mother Sixth, 
33. See Destiny Worship. 

SiiiSTBi : or divine ; qualifications, authority 
on Hindu law till A.n. 1827 ; vidgdrthis or 
pupils of, 26-27. See Brdhmans. ^ ^ ' 

Skatbtjnjaya : hill, inscriptions on, Gujjara 
occurs among the tribe names given in 
inscriptions, 499 note 3 ; Jain shrines on, 
ix. ; 550, 

Shaving : of head, a rite. See Chaul. 

Shenvis : Sdrasvats, said to have been ship- 
wrecked strangers purified with fire by 
Parashurdm, 436, 4*38 ; name Sheiivi, a title 
of respect in Kachli, 438, 


Sheeeing ; 18 note 1 ; origin of Khatris, 1$9 
note 1. 

Sheth : headman of a mercantile community, 

Shevaks : priests, 19 ; Gujar element in, 500.' 

ShiAiiS : Kolis. See Kolis. 

Shikotei : Shikotar, goddess, 336, 363, 520 ; a 
fanions spirit, 417* 

ShikshIpatei ; sacred book of Matia Kanbisr 
168. 

Shindes ; Eatndgiri, sons of Kanbi women by 
Brdhman fathers, 442 note 6. 

Shiv *. or Biidra, god or deity worshipped by 
Shaivs J third member of Hindu Trinity, 
xxxvi., 531; worshipped under the names 
Mdhddev, Saddshiv? Bhamhlm^ Shanhar, 
631, 541 ; form, 541, nature; euphemistic 
epithets ; healing powers ; praised as greatest 
of the physicians ; is given name of 
Mritymjaya ; Bitdri and Mritgimjayana 
jap prayers, 531 ; worship of ling 
emblem, xxxv., 53l, 541 ; elaboration of 
worship ; Shivrdiris or great nights of wor- 
ship, 641 ; worshipped by Edm at Saras ; 
ling or stone home of, at Siddhndth, 12 
note 1 ; of Hatakeshvar at Vadnagar, 14 ; 
worship of, by women on Eishi Panchmi, 
23 note 5 ; Nandi the bull his carrier, 374 ; 
is lord of serpents, 379; Mondays sacred 
to him ; is represented with a crescent 
moon on his forehead, 397, 400 ; his ill-treat- 
ment by his father-in-law ; Palas piplo- 
worshipped by, 381, 385; offerings to the 
stone image of; his pet flowers, 408-409 
Bel tree leaves are favourite offerings to, 
383 ; Niigar Brahmans said to- have been 
created by, 14 ; devotion to the worship of,, 
among strangers, 433, 440. 8ee 8haivs. 

Shiv KInohi : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

Shiv Pgean ; see Garud Pur4n. 

ShivAji : Mardtha chief, admitted to be 
Kshatriya, 442, 

Shivitbs : see Shaivites. 

Shiveobbai : famous Ndgar Brihman satis, 
368. 

Shivo : a Dheda saint, 341. 

ShiveXtei : Shivrdtra or Shiv’s Night, day 
sacred to make offerings to Shiv ; Maha,. 
409, 541. See Holidays, 

Shopkeepbe : Vdnia, Ms start in, life, 78-79^' 
and note 3, 

SheAbbha : memorial rites, performance of,: 
on the 10th, 11 th, 12th and 13th^days after 
death ; monthly rites ; yearly ^ rites ; caste 
dinners given as part of mind rites on 11th 
12th and 13th days after death; yearly 
rites ; Sejja giving on the 12th ; special 
mind rite in the month of ^hddarvds 50 ; 
satisfying the wishes of the spirits of the 
dead, 318, 409; details of the rites among 
Brahmans, 50-51 ; Rajputs, 149*151 j, 
JSiisbandmen, and Kanlis, 163 ; 174 ; 175, 
176 ; Craftsmen, 181 ; 183 ; 1 ^6 ; 188 ; 192 ; 
195 ; 201 ; 206 ; Bhdts, 214 ; Herdsmens 
285 ; 289. 

ShbIvaks ; of Western India, traces of Gujar 
element in, 496 ; Vdnlds, 69 ; 70; 96-103 ; 
Mdrwdris, Religion, Jainism, two 
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leading sects Dt^amharas and Shvefdmhars, 
distinction between the two sects, 106 j 
gacMas or sub- sects in Shvet^inbars, 105, 
lOiij 109 and notes 1 and 2 ; Sbripnjyas 
or spiritual beads of gaoMas, 109-1X0 ; 
three classes of ascetics — ' iidhus, iOb-^lO >, 
bUtUivisj lOS, Gorjis, 108-109 j Heligious 
Buildings^ temides or delmis^ description, 
images? image installation, 110, 111 and 
notes 1 and 2 ; ministrants? w’orsliip, 111- 
113 ; monasteries or rrpdsards, 113 j 


SHEiaATr3>s : Brahmans, 2 ; strength and dis- 
tribution, 3 j 19. See Gauds. 

Bi[Rix[i.iir town, capital of the Gurjjar 
kingdom; now Bhinmd.1; Shrim^lis take 
name from, 16 note 1 ; 19 j 73. 

ShrimjCxis : Brahmans, 2 ; strength and 
distribution, 3; 19; Vdmds (Meshri) 

derivation of the name ; seem to be Gu^ j- 
jars, formerly Solanki lia;fputs, 73, 496, 
499 ; Vrigheshvavi the family goddess of, 73 ; 
Shrdmhs, subdivisions, distribution, said to 
have been created by goddess Malidlakshmi? 
origin of subdivisions, minor divisions, 97. 9 
ShrinXthji ; picture for Vishnu, xxxv, : shrine 
at Ndthdwflra, 157 ; 549. 

Shrines ; of north Gujarat, ix. ; Shaivite, 541, 
649; F aishnav, 649 ; 3Jdid, 549 ; Jain, 550; of 
goddess Bahuehardji, of goddess Rerdli and 
tomb of Ddldr Pir visited by sick persons, 
^ S66. bee Pilgrimage. 

Bhripttjyas : spiritual heads of Shr^vak 
gaehhas, 106, 109 j selection ; succcssoiV 
selection ; initiation ; dress ; daily life, 

■ 109-110. See Shi’iivak (Eeligion). 

Shrive A KS HA : see Bel. 

Shroep : coin tester in Vdnia bauker^s shop, 
79, 81. ^ 

Shxjkaltirth : place of pilgrimage, 366, 549. 
Shueartae: Friday, 402. 

Shu ERA : see Venus. 

ShxthpXn : place of pilgrimage, 549, 
SHVEifAMBARS ; wlixto-robed, religious sect of 
bbriyaks, also called Tappits ; form of image 
i' worshipped by, their priests, 105; sub- sects 
• ' or gachhasm,10^, 109 and notes 1 and 2; 

110. See Shrivaks (Religion). 

Siam: Brahman influence in, 437; introduc- 
tion of Brahman and Buddhist details into 
literature and architecture of, 441, 
SiDDHAOHAERA PujA : saiufe-wheel worship 
among Shrdvaks, 115. bee Shravaks. 
SiBDHAEAJA .* Jaisingb (a.d, 1094 - 1143), 
Solanki ruler of Gujarat, his shrine at biddh- 
ptir, 445 ; overpowered Barbara and his 
followers, and forced them to become Hindus, 
443-444 ; 486. 

SidohnAth : ling or stone-home raised by B^nx 
in honour of god Shiv near the village of 
Saras, 12 note 1. 

SmnHrua: town in north Gujarat, 7; 164 5 
I/ O ; also called Main Gay®, place of nil- 
^ grimage, 6i&; shrine, ixs 


' Bunne, ix. 

fleet, 499 





StHOE ; town near Bhdvnagar, famous for ^ 
fountain curing leprxsy— healing waters; 
history, 7 and note 2. 

Sikhs : their lioine-eartli in south-east 
Piir.jab, 453 note 3. 

SiiilniTYA : VI I, Va’abh! king, siirnaimed 
Bbruvabhatta (a.d. 766), grant of, IS. 

SilahaeaS : Konkan rul*-rs claim deiceiit from 
Jim^iitav-iiiana, 15 note 1, 

SrLiSATrcM : worship of small-pox goddess on, 
368. ' 

Sim .piA Dev ; worship of, 292, 313, 363. 

Simanta: see Pregnancy. 

SimantonnayaN : hair-parting, Vedic rite, 31 
note 3. See Pregnancy. 

SiMARio : see Samradev, 

SiNDHiA *. Maratha chief, admitted' as Ksha- 
triya, 442. 

SiNDiivAS : depressed class, 321 ; other names, 
Rajput surnames, occupation, religion, 
346-347. 

SiNHASTH : year, 550. 

SisoDA : town, Sisodiyis take name from, 464« 

blsODiYXs : see Sesodias. 

SiTA : wife of Rrlm, xxxvi.; believed to have been 
purified by walking on live charcoal, 356 ; 
A'sopalav tree worshipped by, 383. 

SiYAEA : epidemic small-pox, 368. See Small- 
pox, 

Sitai.a-M1ta : small-pox mother, goddess 
Sitala, her form as described in books, wor- 
ship, 368. )See Small -pox. 

Siva^kanda: of Kitnchipura, leader of 
Pahlavas, 445; admi.ted to the sacred clan 
of Rishi Bhilradvaja, 442. 

Seandagupta : 447. 

Seobblorf : Russian general, scheme to invade 
India, 460. 

Small-pox: includes G-obru or measles and 
Achhahila or cbi'-ken-pox ; epidemic 

form of, Sitala Mdta irs goddess, day sacred 
for her worship, rites tnid form of worship, 
oiferings made to ; safegu ads against attack 
of, performance of sit anti ceremony in an 
atiack of, 368 ; Salad, endemic form of, 
Saiad Kaha, god of, 368, 369 * days sacred 
for his worship ; peculiar treatment in an 
attack of, safeguards to protect the child 
from the gaze of people, 369; rules and 
forms to be observed by the parents, 369 - 
370 ; places where image of god is kept ; 
famous small-pox gods, 370 ; form of wor- 
ship by the mother of the child, 370 - 371 ; 
vows taken in an attack of, 871 ; special offer- 
ings to the god, 371-372; and 

Achhabda, ceremonies in an attack of; 
CalUe-pox plague. 372 ; 382, See Disease. 

Snaeb : bite, cure of, 364. 

Snake-people : marriage of, with Brdhmans, 
43o» 

Solanki : Ohaulukya, tribe of Agmkula fire- 
clan Rajputs, 483; sail to be Brahmd- 
created, 449 note 3 ; 483 ; histo,ry of origin ; 
Keonj Mata, th<j guardian or luck of ; 
AnaUlpurihexr heritage, 485 ; believed to be 
of Gujar stock, 483 ; evidence in support 
belief, 485-487 ; powerful successors 
of Ch4vad4s in the sovereignty of Gujardt ; 
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present cliiei* houses of. in Revra Kantha and 
Bans*lai ; Goddess, 2Uo. See Agnikiilas, 
SOLBiEKS : amolig Uur^jaras, 500, 

So’^iN’ATH : 2I'(hdihi\ 1^5 ; historical templo 
of, at Prahhds, destroyed by the Muham- 
niadans ; modt-rn, built by Aba’vdbiii Holkar 
(A.D. ISOO), 10 and note 2 ? 195 • -188 ; jt^otir 
Unffn of, 511. Pdtan or Prabbas Pdtan, place 
of pdgriiuage, 9, 28, 119, 22J, 217 j 5-19. 
SoMP.AiiAS : iJrdkman-s-^ 19 ; are tbe only true 
class of Sal its or inasans ; their distribution ; 
said to be originally Brahmans ; defiled in 
tbeir Briluna'iic purity by a Jain mercbant, 
195-196 ; gnat Gurjiara builders, 499. 
SonvATi A MAS : 23 note 5. 

SoNiS : Gold and Silversmiths, six divisions of 
— claim a part- Brlhman origin, 197 j 

I^araJ ids, thiiiv two branches, claim Kajput 
origin a?id said to have come from Persia, 197 
and note 1 ; origin of the two braucln-s of 
Garara and Pataui, distribution, .‘197-198 ; 
Ehrimdlk, originallv blirimali Vanias, two 
divisions in ; Mex/dda, origi ally Meviida 
V'4nias ; JJdrits, sal. I to have come from 
Marvvar; G-uJjars, said to belong to tbe 
Gujjar V ^nia stock ; names of other classes 
following the craft of, 198 ; divisions of, 
according to wurk, Sonis, Jadids, Faoh- 
chigars \ diiTcdn or shop; tools; daily life; 
character, 199 ; religions sects j family god- 
desses, SOD,* holy men or lhagats among; 
customs, 201-202. 

Soothsaying!- : early belief, 137. 

■Soplai : betelpalm, beteinuts used in all sacri- 
fices, 387 - 

SOBATS : becomes Muslim territory, 125 . 

Bob AT HIV AS *. Bnihmans 20; Vanias, Mesbri, 
a class of great commercial enterprise, are 
known as Cbb4 paries ; 74 and note 1. 
Sorcery ; early belief. See Beliefs, Early* 
Speech *. see Language. 

Spells ; beliefs in, 194. 

Spider : beliefs about, 380* 

Spirits ■ Classes, males called Bhiitsmdi females 
■* called Bishdehtds, farther classed into 
Gthama hkuts or fishdekni that is family 
spirits, and Baharna b/mts or piskdekni that 
is outside spirits ; the quiet family spirits, 
their wishes ; the troublesome family spirits, 
their mischief, 416 ; names of ihe chief male 
and female outride spirits ; Ilusalmdn spirits 
— Jin and Baris, their abode, 417 ; unfriend- 
ly spirits, 356, 363, 377, 379, 416 ; food, 
417; favourite haunts, bnbiilt .ee, 383; 417 ; 
a’mli tree, 382, 417 ; days most favourable 
for spirits entering human bodies, occasions 
for entering bodies, 417 ; greatest spirit day, 
observances on, 349, 417 ; Bossession or 
seizure, signs showing possession, 416, 416, 
417 ; people liable to, Bnihmans believed to 
be spirit- proof, women open to, during their 
inonthly sickness, in pregnancy, in childbed, 
416 ; children apt to be seized by a spirit, 416 ; 
hv 417 : Safeauards against attacks of, 


tbe memorial rites at holy places j days for 
performing rites, 424 ; g )ing to pilgrim^iges 
with the possessed, 425 ; Scaring xoivers, in 
Adad grain, 383 ; in dimg of Cat, Do;^, 377 , 
Donkey, 376, Goat, 377, Horse, 376, Monkey* 
378 5 in Fire, 356 ; in leaves of Khakh.-ira, 
385,^ Piplo, 386 ; In Salt ; in Water, 349 ; 

causes of the beliefs weakening, 426 ; 
beliefs in, among Kolis, 247, Bajpufcs, 137, 
Early Tribes, 292, 801 ; Quieting o/' trouble- 
some family spirits among highca'ste Plin.lus, 
416, among early and wild tribes, 416-417 ; 

preliminary modes adopted in, 417« 
418 ; exorcist or spirit-scarer, bis other names ; 
inode of gaining spirit-scaring power, rites to 
be observed by high class Hindu exorcists, by 
low caste Hindu exorcists, by Musalnnln 
exorcists ; Hindu method of gaining control 
over a spirit on the dark fourteenth of Aso, 
418; tests to asceitain the presence of a 
sjurife — G^rcef;«. test used by Hindu exorcists, 
419; lam;p retiection test called Hdjrsit prac- 
tised by MusalraAn exorcists, 419-420 ; Dis- 
lodging, by mild measures, by harsh measures, 
420 ; devices used to make the possessed 
sway his body, 421 ; to make him speak, 
421-422; modes of confining a spirit into 
bottle, into a lemon, 422 ; signs that the 
spirit has left; spirit possessed exorcist, 423 ; 
process adopted of exorcist employed by 
Bajputs to dislodge spirits, 137-138, 

Spirit possession : see Spirits. 

Spirit-scaring : see Spirits. 

Spleen: enlargement of, 365. See Barol, 
Springs: abode of water-god Varuna, 349; 
chief hot spring of Undi in Surat District, 
3oa 

Stabs : considered divine beings, vows made to, 
406. 

Steele : Hindu castes and customs, olassifica* 
tion of Brahmans In, 1 note I. 

Stimulants and Narcotics *. ^ in use in 
GujArat, Fermented and Distilled ^ drinks, 
tddi or toddy, mahiida liquor, xxix.-xxx.; 
drinking classes, xxx.-xxxii. ; Hemp pre-* 
parations, bhang, ydkndi, gdnja, xxxii,- 
xxxiii. ; Opium 5 Tobacco ; Betelnut ; Tea 
and Coffee, xxxiii.-xxxiv. 

Stone : W'*rship of, consecrated stones, forms of 
gods and goddesses as stones worshipped by 
high casts Hindus ; varieties used in making 
idols ; Shdligrdm stone representing Vishnu, 
Stone ling repi esenting Shiv ; consecration of; 
treated as a god after consecration, 362 ; daily 
worship of, 363; stones v/orshipped by low ' 
and wild tribes, 362, 363 ; dwell mgs and names 
of gods and goddesses worshipped ; dwellings 
of the dead, stones or cairns raised in 
memory of the dead-^Khatrds, foriu of, 
days and details of worship, 363 ; Pdhgds, 
Khdmbhiyds, C birds, literal meaning of, 
form ot ; object and for whom raised, set- 
ting up of; days for^ setting ^up ; days, and 
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Sitn ; eallnl Ptiry£i> a iilanot, 392, 393-396- See 
Planet (Huu), 

Sunday: Kavivdi% other name of; is saci^erl 
to the snu, 393 ; beliefs aboutj 3D6. See 
Planet (San). 

Fundri ; village of, shrine of Silimidiimd-ta at, 
71, 74. 

SiTNa-YUN .* Chinese pilgrhn, 437, 454- 

SuiiXAMES : mostly llajput, in castes other than 
Brjfhuians, 174, 175, 177, 179, 181, ISO, 190, 
192, 196, 207. 

SuRYA : see Planet 

SuBYAVAiiOEiAKA : sun-gazing, the ninth Vcdic 
rite, 31 note 3. 

Stjryavrat : sun vow, nature of, perform- 
ances of, 394. See Sun. 

Suryayantha: three-cornered sun copperplate, 
worship of, 393. See Planet (Sun). 

SudhIes : carpenters, six divisions of ; distri- 
bution ; origin of divisions ; claim descent 
from V ulhvaJcarma ; trace of Ha j put origin 
in some divisions; social position, 202; two 
classe.s, town and village ; town^ tools, daily 
life, 203 ; house building ; Gajjars or house 
builders, 203; other works of; Village, 
remuneration and work ; religious sects ; god- 
desses, 205 ; customs, 205-20. 

SvIaiinaeayan : 53G-539. See Religious Sects. 

SVAEGAEOHANA : heaven-clunbiug, a Yedic 
rite, 31. J^ec Death, 

Swoeb-maeeiage : among Uajputs, 146- 

Sykes : Mr,, 434 note 2, 436 note 4, 

Byehiuitio eruptions : see Visphotak. 


T IbutS : or idj ids, models of the tombs of 
Hassanaud Hussain at Karbala; held sacred 
by some Hindus ; offerings made to, 137 ; 
362. See Tomb Worship- 
Ta-G-az-Gaz : tribe of Turks, 470 note 2. 
TAiiiANO: Bnlhmans, subdivision of Drdvid 
” group, 2 note 1- 
TlJiis : see Tazias. 

Takio; tomb of a Mnsalmin saint called Pir or 
Sdi, 360 ; famous tombs of Bdva Ghor^ of 
Dariga&ha, history of tbelr origin; occasions 
to ask for intercession and help of these and 
. ’ other saints ; general and special o^erings 
made to the tombs ; days and ways for making 
olferings, 361 ; persons by whom visited, 360. 
See Tomb Worship. 

Takkas: Tanks, said to be the same race as 
Agnikulas, 497 and note 1. 

TAi/ABDi-S : Rolls. See Kolis, 

. TALxrxDiLHS : Rajput, 123. 

Tabobhans: Brhhmans, 3, 20. 

TAfti : river, daughter of the Sun, its 
sacredness, 350, 549, 550. See River. 
TaegAbAs : see Bhavay4s. 

TAeikh-i-Soeath : mention of the KAthis in, 
259; 411. 

TAv ; see Fever. 

3'aterniee : European traveller (A.©. 1651), 
notices skill of Surat and Cambay VAniAs, 78 
note 1. 

Tayea : place of pilgrimage, 549 ; festival, 
period of its occurrence ; stones representing 
bhiv brought from the banks of the Marbada 
during ; beliefs about, 362, 549, ^ Stoue^ 


Tayloe : Reverend J. S., 8 note 1 ; ‘ 
and 2 ; on Oujaidt DhedAs, 330 
■ note 2; 341 note 1 ; 313 note 2. ?RA/Sp*«0 
TAziAs : see Tabiits. 

Tea : used as a suimulant, xxxiv. 
lants. 

Te JA s : see Light* 

TelaNg : Brahmans; appearanc' 
relgioiij 51. See Brahmans. 

Temples: Jain. See Debi-ds. Table of Ccl 
Teeby : European traveller (a.d. y -— *** 

YAnia honesty, 78 note 1. 

Thakardas; lovdliugsdlajput-Roli 
TsArad: Vaghela chiofship, 129. 

Thobhan BA EOT i a Bhat jmet, 211 
Thoeis : wandering tribe, 509-510 
Thread : sacred, worn by classe. 

Brdhmans, xiv. note 1. 

Theead-gieding : called Upana 
rite, ceremonies of, among Brahi 
Rajputs, 141. See Customs. 

Thuesday: Guruvar or Brahas 
sacred to Jupiter, beliefs about, - 
Thuverio : thorny milkbush, 354. 

TiGEE: or Ydgh^ worship of, oi 
day ; guarding against ravages o: 

Tirthankabs: patron saints c 
102, 105, 110; images of, set ir 
■ Debras, 111. See ShrAvak (Re t Xi- ft J^T I 
-Tibthas: literally fords and 
See Pilgrimage. 

TiethvalA : bather^’s priest, his daily life, 29. 

See BrAhmans. 

Tieupati : place of |)i^gi’image, temple of 
Balaji at, 549. 

Tobacco : used as a stimulant, xxxiii.-sxxiy. 

See Stimulant. 

Tod : Colonel, 7 note 2, 117 ; 208 note 3, 238 
note 3, 268 note 1, 440, 482, 483, 485 and 
note 7, 486 note 5. 

Todae Mal : Raja, said to have first introduced 
the Bhats as securities, 209 note 2, 

Toddy : iddB juice of wild date jialm Jchajui'i, 
process of drawing ; diunking classes, xxxix. 
and note. xxx. See vStlmulaiits. 

Tomb : worship, of Sati tombs, 358-360 ; of 
smiddha raised over Hindis ascetics, details of, 

360; of the tahio of a Musalmdn saint called 
pir or Bdi ; of Bava Ghor ; of DariyAsha, 360- 
361 ; of tdlmts or tdzkls daring Muharram 
festival, details of worship and offerings made 
to, 362, 

Traders : twenty -six classes of ; names, 
strength, and distribution, 69 ; accounts of 
chief classes of, Vdnids, Aleshrl, 69-96 ; 
ShrAvaks, 96-103; Mdrwdris^ 103-105; 
Bhdtids, 116-121 ; Lohdnds, 121-122 ; foreign 
bloud in chief classes of, 452-453. 

Traga : seH-sacnfice, rites of, resorted to by 
instances of, 210-212 ; by Okdrans, 218. 

Tribes : Marly, or aborigines, also called Kali 
ParaJ or dusky race, x. ; chief classes of, 
census details, 290 : origin ; language ; 
appearance; food; occupation, 29 j ; social 
position; religion; object of worship, their 
devstlhdn or god-yard, 292; powers over 
spirits ; Bliagats among, 293 ; customs ; com- 
munity ; prospects, 294 ; accounts of ihe chief 
classes, 294-330. 


1. The ' 

2. A Co: 

3. Seoul 

4. Usin^ 

5. Bask| 

6. Baskf! 

7. Bask«! 

8. Scou 

9. Seoul 
10. The “i 
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Tjii-^tRTi : Biiuln Tr:n%, xxxvi. See Trinity. 

Teimtv : or TriiJiuHi, lira-hnsa, Vivsimu, and 
Shiv, worsh p, xxxvi., 53 ^-"'32. See Keligion, 

Tcesday : day saerul to 2ilar*, other names of, 
beliefs abour, 40i-4U2. 

Tulata : Hrahiuans, said to have been made by 
Far.^hurdin, 436. 

Tn JA Buavaxi : shrine of, in the Kiz^m^s 
territory, 549. 

Tflsi ; sweet basil plant, held sacred by all 
classes, chiefly hy CluhuJvs^ 220, by Depressed 
class* s, 33‘% 333, JBhancfkis, 336, Jbhedds, 
34i, by Vaishnavf?, Khairis, 387; regarded 
as Vishiiu^s coiisoit ; Vvorshipof; marriage 
ofj with the image of Tishim on the bright 
eleventh uf Edriik^ 3S7-388 ; other occasions 
for worship; sin -cleansing power of leaves, 
3S8 ; kaf put in the month of the dead, 47, 
94, IGl, 3' 8 ; offered to Vishnu, 409. 

TrDSiKlxE : form of Lakshmi and Krishna, 
266. 

TulsishyIm : place of pilgiimage, 549. 

Tdaioue : disease, its cure, 365. 

Toeis : Drmnmers, strength, 207, 225 ; origin ; 
object of worship ; customs, 225-227. 

Turks : immigranis into India, route by which 
entewed India, aid to Brahmans, 455 ; beaten 
by Sri Harsha, 448 ; Gujars suggested to be, 
469. 


n PAil^lTB s in EaJimt^iia, Edna of, premier 
Hindu pr nco in India, head of Gohils, 125 j 
bis divine power, 4:^6 note 1, 441 note 1. 
TJdambaea : Brdhmans, said to have come 
from Marwar and Eajputdna, 2 ; 20. 

XJnAsi : religious sect, 647. See Eeligious 
:■ beets. ' ' ' 

Ugh AD: Mdrwdr astrologer, father of Bhadli, 
35U ’ 

Uji.Ni : caste picnic, sxvii. See Entertain- 
..'inent, ■ ■ ■ ^ 

UjuiVARiK: bright coloured race? chief 
classes, X.; divisions — upper class called 
Brkhmmi Vania, lower class called GhdncM 
G-ola, I object of worship ; beliefs, x. ; 
settlements,-xi.-xii. ; eastes,xii-xiv. ; language, 
XV. See A'ryans, 

Ukaedi Notaevi; dungbill-asking ceremony, 
42. 

Uma : or Umia, Kanbi goddess, xxxvi. ; temple 
of, at Un3a,T64, 165, 226. 

Umbae : tree, believed to be the resting-place of 
sage Bhrign, worshipped during Nawdtri 
holidays, 388. 

Umia ; see Dma. 

Ummads : Lmk^, Meshri, 74 ; Sh’dmks, take 
name from Hu7y) da, their spiritual head, 98.^ 
Umbo Patkae : Kathi leader, marriage of bis 
daughter with a Rajput chief of Dhdnk, 252. 
Unai : goddess, xxxvi. ; hot spring at, near 
Bdnsda in Gujardt, its sacredness, 157, 336> 
341, 350, 549. See Springs. 

UNBvili : Brahmans, come from M?trw4r and 
Raj put ana, 2 ; 20, 

Ukivebsb : its formation, 348. See Blemep^: 

Worship. , . j, 1 

Unja : village, traditional foundation of, templcf 
of goddess U ma at, 164. 

' b2181— 7^ 


UntAdia : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
Ueanayana : !:.ee Threadgirding. 

Urdhva Bahus : order of Shaiv ascetics, 544. 
Seel'haivs. 

Ubfattan ; Olpdd, origin of the name, 12 note 1. 
See Oipdd. 

UsAS: see Oswyls. [1. 

Utkal: subdivision of Gaud Brahmans, 1 note 


Y AOHHA : lord of the Agara race, said to have S 

started Chandiavansa and Vaehhya clans; ; 

said to be head of Sambhar Chuhans, 450. j 

Yachhta : Rajput clan, started by lord Vach- i 

ha, 450. ; 

Vachkan : goddess, 205. J 

Vad : Indian fig, believed to be the emblem 
of Shiv ; worship of, by women on fulimoon 
days, object of the worship, 388. 

VadadhA : Bnilimans, said to be immigrants i 

from Upper India, 2, 20. J 

Vadhels ; Rajputs, 129. | 

VadhvIn : Jhala Rajput chiefship, 127 ; 488. ! 

Vadnagab : town, dynastic seat, ix. ; original 1 

seat of Kagar Brahmans, 13, 15 ; said to .* 

have been founded by KanaUsen, 15 and. f 

note 1 ; identified with Abarltapura, 13 ^ 

note 2; installation of Shiv^s under the 
name of Hatakeshvar at, 14. tee Ndgars. 

Yadnagaba : division of Kagar Brdhmans ; 13, 

15. See Nagars, 

Yadsab : Kaiiii chief of Jasdan, model land- 
lord, 264 

YadtIl ; holy place of Sv4min4r4ycns, place 
of pilgrimage, 537 ,649. 

Yag-h ; see Tiger. 

Yi^GHANDEVi ; goddess, 378. 

YXghbabas : tiger's twelfth, worship of tiger 
on, 378. See Tiger. 

YIgh Dev : worship of, 292, 319 ; 322. 

YjCGHEiiAS: Rajputs, rulers of Gujarlt after 
the Solankis ; existing chiefships, 129; Chfi- 
mimda their family deity, 136 ; Shakti wor- 
shippers ; w orship the horso on Dasara Day ; 
worship picture of the or cuckco ; paci- 
fication of flood spirits by, 137. 

YA GHEES ; seafarers, 619; name ; divisions — 

Hindus and Musalma'ns; settlements; sur- 
names, 522 ; origin ; appearance ; language ; 
character; occupation; religion, 523. See 
Seafarers. 

YIgheshvaei: goddess of Shrim41, family 
deity of Meshri Shiimdli Yinids, 73 ; 200 and 
note 3 ; 378. 

Yi.GHEiS ; strength ; meaning of name ; hi dory f 
accounts of origin, 486, 530-512 ; divisions, 

612 ; origin of divisions ; appearance ; dress, 
huts, food; means of livelihood, 513; reli- 
gion ; chief holidays ; saints among, ances- 
tors, 514 } take . pride in the chastity of 
women ; ordeal to prove woman’s chastity, 

614-515 ; vow-making by, fulfilment of, 

616-617 ; customs, marriage, 517, birth, 
death, 518* 

Yahi pujant : book worship on last day of the 
year, details of ceremony, 82, See Ydnids, 

Yaidurats : 23 note 5. 

Yaipxanath '. place of pilgrimage, 549, 

YaibAt : Raj i of Matsyanagar, 294. 




Taibatpub: orVirat, suppoml to be Dliolka, 
Panrlavs take ref age at, 252 note 1 ; 291, ■ 
Vais 115-ay: creed or sects, foar cults or 
sampraddyas — Shri, SunaMdi, Samba 
Brahma ; gouerabloii, 533 ; i\)llowers of 
Vishnu called, xxsvi. ; 530 ; places of pil- 
grimage, 5d9. See Yislinaite, 

Vaital i>EY : worship of, 29 h 
Vaitauxi : rher in the infernal regions? 372. 
Sec Cow. 

Vajai Mata : patron goddess of Bajanias, 503 
YajaS; Rajput braueh of Ratbod clan? 121), 
V'A'Kiii.B : business ofllee of a Vania banker. 


77 j ot traders, ^ sinrpkcepers ; poor Vdnu% 
or village inidcr's sta*t in life, 78 ; mone;^ - 
lender’s start in life, 78 and note 3 ; Ein'o- 
pean travellers’ nuiiee <f \ duia skill 
and eliara 7*' nof.c 1 ; honoriiic titles of 
hSi«/<. and FdreJcJh 7S iK;t.‘ 2 ; business of 
rich merchant, 79; as BaH::.f-rtiy 71-82; 
Book-worshi .) or Vahi p it j an, t2 ; Account 
Books, 82 - SS ; daily life, 8'; ileligion, — 
adlierents of Vailabhacnarya seer, Malutrdjas, 
religions ncads of the sect, Gb, 70 ; eusroms. 
Birth, Chbathi inijaii, Barn a halians 
Avoi’sbip, 89 *, Betroth its, presents given on, 
89-90; Marr'ui:je^ age, the marihige day, 
mdndimi-maXmvy rermnouy, 90 ; ahori or 
marriage altar, presents given on the marriage 
day, procession, 9i ; inamage service, 92-93 ; 
Brmjaancy, Pamdt mdsi ceremony, 93 ',shmant 
ceremony, 93-9^ ; Dniih, bier, ddyhus, widow, 
funeral rites, 91- 95 ; Ovuninuiiity, Alabdjan, 
95 ; Prospects, 9u ; ShrdvaBs, main dividons 
of, 96 98 ; App araiieo ; Pood 98; character, 
99 ; Customs, — OiiAh, 90 ; Qh '<ailil worship ; 
Isaming ; M\ida>, Gelrothal, 10 . j ; Alar*- 
riage, loO-iOl; Pre /nancy ; Death, "102; 
Community, 303 ; Religion, lOhllO; foreign 
element traced in Osvah Hbrimdlis, 452 - 
453 ; Gujar element in Osvdls, Shrimdiis, 
496, 497 ; 499 and note 3. 8ee Traders. 
VAnkal: family goddess of Nandvina 

Brdhinans, at Viraiii in Mdrw-lr, 16. 
VAnkaner, : Jh.ila Rajp >t chiefship, 127. 
VA55IYAR; lire sprung Rajputs, out. dde tribes 
raised to be Rajputs under the name of 
4.9- 450 ; fivQ castes in Aiadras,- the name, 
^483. 

VA^rnALi; near Jiin.igaih, 125. 

Vappa; see Bap pa, 

Varaubde : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
VArAhsiddha : a tribe said to have settled 
colonies in Gujarat, 8 u-..»le 1. 

VARASHFAt : astrological statement of year’s 
events, 27. 

VARDiniA5 : Jain morchant, said to have 
defiled the Brthmamc purity of Sompaiu 
SaUits, 19 -196. 

VAreis: early tribe, 290, 328, 829, 

Vahsoda : Ghdvda Rajput chiefship, 124. 
Varsobdhabas : seven bowing streams, names, 
worship during marriage rites, 41. 

Varsoli : wart, its cure, 365. 8ee Disease. 
Vartjna ; water-god, deity presiding over earth- 
water, 348 ; five abodes, the sea, river, pond, 
spring, wtdl, 349, See Water. 

Vasishtra : Rlshi, his foreign allies, 447 and 
note 6. 

VAs5a : Rathor cliiefshix^? 1-8. 

VASru : housing ceremony, details of, 204. 

VATA5DAB3 *. Kanbi, 156- 

VataAvxtki : clay, worship of banian tree on, 


Vaktt.at5Ath : saint or pir of Pcitan, 247. i 

Vala : famous city of Valabhipur, 20. ^ | 

Valabhi: city, d\nistie seat, ix, called Vala- | 
bhlpur, conquest of, by Mihiras f fifth century ), . 1 
1V5, 4S8, 495 ; ruined by Arabs, 125, 496. j 
ValabHis: supi)osel by Dr, BhagvduUl to 
be Gurjjars; by Dr, Hn'tzsoh to be Mai- I 
trakas and therefore G.irjiaras, 479, 492; | 
admitted as Rajpiits, 4'40, 4 ^i>, 4S8 ; BhaUrka, ' 
founder of Valabhi dynasty (a.o. 4S0(, -±79 
492; Bdbls or VuUls rulers of Valabbi are 
Maitrakas and therefoie GurJJaras, 125, 
479, 488, 492, 495493 ; ancesto rs of Gohils 
or Sisoclids, 29-30, 125, 119, 492, 494 note 2, 
495. 

VAiiAiaYAS : Kolis. Sec Kolis. 

Vala Mats a : a Kilthi outlaw in Gir hills, 254. 
VAlamdAs BAva : Bharvafd saint, 271. 

VAlams : Brahmans, 20. 

VAlA Ra^in-gj-: Kdtlii oufaw, 254. 

Valas: or Bdhls, rulers of Valabhi, proved to 
be Gurjjaras, 1?5, 479, 488,49 -’, 4 15 -496 ; 
ancestors of Sisodifis, 125, 129, 492, 494 
note 2, 495 ; peasant proprietors, 130 ; visit 
tdjids and tombs, ^37 ; 213. Bee Valabhis# 
ValAsjta: Rdthor chiefship, 128. 

ValAvAs : guards to travellers and goods, 
Bhdts as, devotion to duty and self-sacrifice, 
210 note ; Chdrans as, 217 and note 3. 

ValketelS: Brahmans, a trace of BAMka 
BtAhmans in, created by Brahma to live in 
Bet BwArka, 439 note 6. 

’ V ALL ABE a: or VallabhAchdrya, founder of 
. Vallabhdch Aryan cult of Valshuav seets, 

life, teachings, descendants, works, 533, 535 - 
636. Bee VallabhdchAri Religious Sect, ■ 
YALLABHAOiiARr : Vaishnav religious sect, 


position ; subdivisions into 
and PAnehds, meaning of the 
435. Meshri^ leading classes, 
sarance, 74; Speech; Houser 
PMiiP^^thents d76:; character, 
and notes,! and "2; 77 and 
2 { Oecuiiation— nuscellaneous, 


VAv : Chohdu Rajput chiefsliij), 125, 

VAyadAs : BrdJmam^ 21 ; Vdnids, subdivi- 
sions, special feature of marriage rites, 74. 

¥ Lyu : element. See Wind* Marut, deity 
presiding over wind, 848. 

VbdIstxs ; Brdhmans, 21, 
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Yiuyic : lites, names of, 31 and note 3. See 
Bi'd-hmans, 

Vkocs; see Idiansfilis. 

Veja5axjD B SASAKI VO *. CMraii saiut, 3^2. 
Velo: Kuli Sddlitf, 2-17. 

Vena : roval liislii, caused a confusion of 
castes, 434 and note 9» 

V EX 1 ' B : _ 'h d kra , pi an tt, d efcails of worship, 
d'02. I'ce Planet (Wuraliip)* 

Veeai : goddess, 205 ; 247 ; 3e3, 

ViBiiUTi ; eow-luug ash, BrdhmaiPs sacred 
(lust, 373. Sec Cow, 

YzDHAiiiA : form of Brahmd, beliefs about, 33. 
YiUYAETiiis; pupils of the bhastri, training, 
devotion to the Shdstri, 26*27, See bhdstri. 
ViOXE : (A.D. 1840), 481, 

ViiiXt-Deyi : Vagbris’ guardian goddess,, story 
of her cpiarrel with Bliagwan, 511 and note 1, 
51 2 ; shrinc-of, offerings of sacrifices at, 515- 
516, See Vughris. 

VIJAYADEVI : see Sliaini- 
Yuli : lightning, 35^^. See Fire, 

Yixdhya VAsiNi : goddess, xxxvi., shrine on the 
river hvagmata close to Ssavdeagar, chief 
temple of, at Chhdya near Porbandar, 
worshipped by Jethvas, 136. 

Yi!i : spirit, a hero, 426, See Witchcraft, 

Vie AT : town, 8ee Yairdtpiir. 

Visas: section in Vdnia castes, meaning of, 70, 
435. 

Vishnu : god, the Preserver, second member 
of Hindu Txinity or tHmurfi ; woislnp in his 
incarnations of EaJm and Krishna, xxxvh, 530, 
631 j cursed by Vrandi, marriage with Vrandd 
in her form of Tulsi, 387-388 ; bloodless 
offerings made to, in his form of Krishna, 
409 j d,wpdlav leaves o:fiered to, 383 } sesame 
seeds the emblem of, 391 ; worship of image 
as Kanchhodji and Eddhdkrishna, xxxv., 118 ; 

■ 136j2l3;362. 

Vishnu Kano hi : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
Vishnu Puean : 632, See Purdns. 
Vishnubali: guardian-pleasing, fourth Vedlc 
rite, 31 note 3. 

Vishnu IT ES : religious Sects, followers of 

Visluui, divisions — followers of I^dm, chief 
Beets, followers of Krishna, chief Sects, 530, 
533, 536. See Religious Sects. 

VisNNUSVAMi: founder of S.tmba Sampradd^d 
cult of Vaisbiuv sects, 533, 535. Bee 
Vaishnav, 

VisHYADEV : Universal Lord, fire so considered, 
356. See Fire. 

VishVakaeha: divine world builder, 202, 
Bookj 202 note 1. 

ViSHYKSTivAE : gi’eat Shaivite temple of, at 
Banaras, 549. 

Visnagar : town in Baroda territory, 13. 
VisNAGAEA: division of Na'gar Brahmans, 13, 
15. 

VisTHOTAK : syphilis, its cure, 365. 
VisiivAMiTEA : royal liishi, or warrior-sage, 
434 and note 9 ; 447 and note 6. 

VitHOBA : shrine of, at Pandharpur, 549. 
Vitolias: early tribe, 290, 329-330, 

VivXha: see -Marriage. 

Vyaj-Vahi: interest book, 84. See Books 
(Account). 


Vows; marriage^ 45, 46; Moon, 400* Sm^ 
394 ; made to Tdjids* 137, SC2 ; of walking 
over live coal as a cure fvr cattle plague 
and sickness, 357 ; taken in saint’s honoui’, 
361 ; by a barren woman, 367 ; wbeii child is 
attacked with small-pox, 370, 371 ; during 
epidemics, 414 ; taken by Vagiiris, 515-517. 

Veanda : wife of demon Jdlantlhar, cursed 
by Vishnu, Vishnu’s consort in the form of 
Tulsi, 387. Sec Tulsi. 

VeiateAsue: demon, 9. 

Vetjt : ruler of Malwa, is said to have intro- 
duced new divisions into old castes, 409 
note 3. 

VeindAvan : place of pilgrimage, 549* 

Veisiiadhwaja : Bull .standard used b- 
Mihirakula, 442, 

VyIg-hramukha : king of Grurjjaras, is said to 
belong to vS'ri Chapa dynasty, ’4''8 and note 3. 

Vyas : P>rahmans, origin of, 21. 

VyatipXts : days of certain combinations of 
stars, 23 note 5 on i)age 24. 


W ADiiEL ; Rajput tribe, Musalman prisoners 
of w'ar enrolled among, by JShilraj II, 
(A.D. 1177-1179), 444. 

Wabias : Farsi boat-builders, 205. 

Walker ; Colonel, his description of Kilthis, 
262 ; 253; 257 note 1. 

Wandehers : begging Brahmans, f(dlowTrs f>f 
goddess Beclira ; daily life, 29. See Brah- 
.inaiis,.. 

Waets : see Varsoli. 

Water : or aj), an elemenff two kinds of, earth 
and sky; deities or gods presiding over; 
running water pure ; standing waiter , 
defiled ; used in various religious purfiOses, 
removes outward impurity, cleanses from, 
sin ; used in every day worship ; water 
dropping over Shiv’s linu, offered in all 
skrdddlm services ; object, 348 ; used in cases 
of spirifc-seiznrcs ; gift of ; five abodes of 
water-god Vanina, the. sea, rivers, jmnds, 
springs, wells, 350; form an<l details of 
woYsIiip, 349-351; details of rain worship, 
361.353. 

Watson : Colonel J. W., 237 note 2 ; 240 notes 
3 and 4 ; 241 note 1 ; 245 note 1 ; histoiieal 
sketch of Kdthis, 257-1^60. 

Weaning- : see Botan. 

AYeateee; tests to find out dry or w(it year 
among better edass husbandmen, 353 - 354, 
among early trilxis, 354 - 355. Bee Rain. 
Weenesday ; Budhvar, sacred to Mercury, 
other name of, beliefs abonfc, 402, 

VvELLS: abodes of wator-god Vanina, 349 ; 
ceremonies before sinking, 350 ; w<>r.ship by 
women after clfildbirth, 35 1 . Bee Llementi 
Worship. 

Wheat ; used in religious ceremonies, sacred 
to Gaapati and Maiigal, ofierings, worship 
of, 391. ^ , 

White HunAS : great fifth century horde, 
its complexity, 434,455, 456; were known 
as Yetas or EphthaHtes, 4o5, 460, 458, 461, 
463, 471, 472 ; K bazars, forming part of, 472- 
476 5 Usiory^ (of fifth century White iliipas 
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who entered Inthah pas?;ed from northr-rn 
sefctienieiits in Kirgiz ; overtook Joan-Juitn 
in Oxus valley, 472- ; oo'ussed Osns and pa^vsed 
south to India, united uith other bodes of 
Wbice Hiinas, 473, 474-47d ; referred to 
in Inili'i by complimentary title of Miiibas 
or Maitrak 471, 473; Go jars proved to 
be Khazars and tliereforo same as White 
Hima. 5 , 434, 475-4/7 ; were great cham- 
pions of Brdhmans, 4-33 : settlements aVmg 
Konkan coast, ^3S, 439 note 1 ; Miliirakula 
(A, IX 4S'>-5'-b.) Ukir givat lealer, 439, 441, 

442, 413 note 1, 444 note 4, 459 ; fiie-rever- j 
encing element in, 447 ; opposed Bud- 
dhism and favoured Braliiiianisuij 449 j453 5 , 
469 ; 155, Soo Kliazars, Gujars, 

■^yiDOW : lites among Bi'cthmatis, 50 ; Rajputs^ 
349 ; Shrdmks, 102 ; Vauid.% 95 . 

Widow-M ARETACJB : Or NtUra, ditferent forms 
of, among Kolb, 240-250; allowed among 
Barrh and A dors, 213, 22', 226 ; Brdh^ 
mans, Audieby/ts of Vagad, 7 ; Bhojaks, 3 ; 
Jcthimal Modhs, 12 : Parajiy^s, IG; Uajgors, 
17 ; Kathiava'd S.irasvats, ; Tapodhans, 
20; Vyas, 21 ; Gmfisrnen, 179, 181, 183, 
185, 180, 188, 189, 93, 10'?, 195, 197, 

201, 206; llcrchnun, 285, 2^6,289; Mils- 
landmen, 161, 1G3, 170, 172, 174;. 375 ; 
Ktiihls, 257 ; Lohdnds, 122 ; Personal 8tr^ 
vants, 230 , 234. 

WiLFORD ; mention of Bh-Uids, 116 note 7 ; 
117 note 1 *, 136 note 10 ; 442 note 6 on page 

443, 

Colonel, 244. 

WiDDOTTGBBY : Mr., on Kolis, 237 note 2. 

WliiSONf; Dr. J., 164 note 1; on Kolis,* 237 
note 1 ; on Bhils, 294 note 1 ; 334 note 1. 

Wind: or Vd^u, an element, 34^ ; its god, be- 
liefs about ; wind complaints and their cure ; 
current beliefs regarding direction of, 358. 

W'lTOHCRAFT : belief in, 302-393, 425-430* See 
Witches, BcTHifs, Barly. 

Witches; Bdkons, powers of bewitching, 
292, 425-420 ; women suspected to be, 426 ; 
ways adopted to find out a witch, 302-303, 
426 ; found among low caste Hindus and early 
tribes ; head-quarters of witchcraft in GnjardG 
428 ; misGhief by witch glance, by infuence 
and effect of mUhinajir or swcetlook^ 
427 ; chief guards against evil eye, 427-428 ; 
asccTtainx?-g sickness caused by evil eye,- 428 ; 
seizure si.;ns, means to drive out, 429 ; other 
ways of iniscliief ; their supernatural powers 
bring gain as well as trouble to them, 430, 

WoMB-Q-TJARDiNG- : soe Garblia-Rtikshana, 

W'ooD CARTING: ort, by 8 unit Sutiidrs, 205 and 
note 1. 8ee Pul'll Irs. 

WoRSHrH; chief objects of modern Hindu wor-^ 
ship, Trinity or Trimurtl — Brahrml, Vishnu,, 
Shiv, xxxvl., 531 ; 532; A ni mo Booh 

82 ; Disease, 3C5 - 372 ; Healing shrines, 366 5 


Snir-bpox, 368 ; JSh.menf.% 348-358 ; Pire, 
356; Pontbs, 350; llaiii, 361 ; Rivers. 349 * 
Sea, 349; Springs, 350; Water, 137^ 348; 
Weils, 350 ; ind, 358 ; Q-ofraf or family 
gn ! less, 31, 32, 30, 39; Grain, 389-392** 
Jiitl, 3SS-3S0 ; Bland, 392-100 ; Comets, 4U5 « 
EiirtU, 403; dopiter, 402; Hars, 40 ! ; JMer- 
cury, 402; Moon, 39Gp Saturn, 403; Stars, 
406; Sun, 393 ; Venus, '402 : Bianl, 382-388 • 
Saiiit-niied, 115 ; SG/r//, 137-138 ; Ston/, 
362-303 ; Tomh, 358-362. 

White a.s : chief classes of, names, strength and 
distribution, 55-G8. 


: theory of the home return of, 446 

X note 4. 

YajmXniS: patrons of Brahman priests, 23. 

Yajxatalrya : Kindn sage, 10. 

Yajtjii Veda: one of the four Vedas, Gujardt 
Brdhmans followers of, 2. 

YajurVedis: Br-lhmans, See Dakhani Bnih- 
inaiis. 

YakctDi : or Mdjain. See Stimulant. 

Ya^i I god of death, 377. 

Yasodhauximan : king of Mdlwa, (a.d. 530), 
444; 448; 453. 

Yatanas: Greeks; conquerors in Western 
India, 433 ; mainly Baktrian Greeks, join 
Kushdns in Kdbnl valley, entrance into India, 
455 ; converted to Buddhism, 433 ; broken by 
: Gautamiinitra, 44S. 

Yayati Keisari : lino of Yavanas, brought Brah- 
mans to Orissa, 41-0-441. 

Ye-ta-i-li-to : Ephthalite, 458 note 7. 

Yetas: loading iniAcd horde of foreigners, 
Oxu* Valley White Hiinas known as, 47*2 ; also 
known as Ephthalites, 455 ; also known as 
Khazars and Mihlras, 461; White Htiiia of 
Khazar race known as, 456. 

Yoars ; order of Shaiv ascetics, 542 ; name, Yoga 
philosophy ; diJierent grades, 543*544, See 
Shalv Ascetics. 

YtrCHiH : leader of Oxns Valley White Hiinas, 
472. 

Yhdhtstktba: his test for admission as Brdh- 
ma'iSy 437. 

Yuegei : or Yuetehi, possible trace of the name, 
463 note 4 ; Great, see Kuslians ; Liitle, see 
Kedara, 

Ypshfzai : children of Joseph, 468 note 4. 


AHIR : Pir, chhacU procession in honour of, 336 

note 1 ; origin, .524-5 ?5. 

Zenana : private apartments of Bajput women, 
133 ; inmates of, 147. 

ZoROASTKiANS : or Mobecls, Magha Brdhmans, 
said to be, 440 and note 4. 


